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UNIVERSALS* 


ontroversy surrounds the traditional metaphysical argu- 

ments for the existence of universals (e.g., arguments from 

resemblance and arguments concerning the applicability of 
single predicates to diverse objects). Also controversial are the tradi- 
tional epistemological arguments (e.g., those concerning our ability 
to recognize diverse objects as falling under a single general term). 
The same holds true of the traditional arguments in the philosophy 
of language (e.g., arguments to the effect that universals are the 
immediate semantical values of predicates).’ 

Such controversy has led many philosophers to think that the best 
arguments for the existence of universals are arguments from inten- 
sional logic. The most famous such argument is derived from 
Alonzo Church's? translation-test argument. This argument is aimed 
at nominalist analyses of a certain class of intensional statements, 
namely, statements of assertion and belief. The argument trades on 
the fact that the familiar nominalist analyses incorporate bits of 
linguistic information which, intuitively, are not included in the orig- 
inal intensional statements. A radical, rather unpersuasive, nominal- 
ist reply is to reject the very notion of translation upon which 


* I presented an early version of this paper in one of the seminars on property 
theory which I gave at the University of Padua in spring 1989. A later version was 
given at the University of Colorado Philosophy Colloquium. I appreciate the 
many helpful comments made by participants at those events and also by my 
research assistant Jennifer Murphy. Special thanks go to Mark Hinchliff and Ste- 
Leeds. 


| The same also holds true of the traditional arguments ın the philosophy of 
mathematics (e.g., arguments concerning the distinctive ontological status of num- 
bers and ts the commitment by mathematical physics to non- 
constructive infinite totalities). 

*“On Carnap’s Analysis of Statements of Assertion and Belief,” Analysis, X 
(1950): 97-9. 
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Church’s argument depends. There is, however, a moderate reply 
available to nominalists. They may reject the need for an analysts of 
intensional statements; instead, they may rest content with mere 
truth conditions. Perhaps nominalist truth conditions can be given 
along the following lines: the intensional statement It is F that A’is 
true if and only if'that A’ designates some linguistic entity (e.g., the 
set of natural-language sentences synonymous to ‘A’ or the set of 
Mentalese sentences synonymous to'A') and the predicate F applies 
to that linguistic entity. The point is that Church’s translation-test 
argument does not, as it stands, refute this form of nominalism.® 
I. A NEW ARGUMENT 

Presented here is a new argument from intensional logic. Whereas 
Church’s argument turns on the fine-grained informational content 
of intensional sentences, this argument turns on the distinctive logi- 
cal features of ‘that’-clauses embedded within modal contexts. Un- 
like Church’s argument, this argument applies against truth- 
conditions nominalism and also against conceptualism and in re real- 
ism (the doctrine that universals are ontologically dependent upon 
the existence of instances). So, if the argument is successful, it serves 
as a defense of full ante rem realism (the doctrine that universals 
exist independently of the existence of instances). The argument 
emphasizes the need for a unified treatment of intensional state- 
ments—modal statements as well as statements of assertion and be- 
lief. Some nominalists, conceptualists, and in re realists have tended 
to neglect this point.‘ The larger philosophical moral will be that 
anie rem universals are uniquely suited to carry a certain kind of 
modal information. Linguistic entities, mind-dependent universals, 
and instance-dependent universals are incapable of serving that 
function. 

Needless to say, the argument, if correct, has implications for the 
philosophy of mathematics, especially recent attempts to “modal- 
ize” away Platonic entities. Limitations on space, however, will 
prevent me from elaborating on these implications in the pres- 
ent paper. 

A terminological note: ‘universal’ will be used for propositions as 
well as for properties and relations. In fact, much of the discussion 


> I believe that a direct argument can be given against this truth-condinons 
nominalism. See, ¢.g., Bealer and U Mõnnich, “Pro Theories,” Handbook of 


Logic, vol. rv (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1989), pp. 183—251. In the pres- 
ent Tao ab) gremipe idian argument, veverticless: my argument wi 
imply as a corollary that truth-conditi i is mistaken. 


tons 
For example, ee A ‘proposiuons exist to be what beliefs 
and desires are attitudes toward’; Psychosemantics (Cambridge: MIT, 1987), p. 11. 
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will focus on propositions; only near the end shall I indicate how the 
argument extends to properties and relations. Finally, I shall assume 
throughout that actualism is true: everything there is actually exists. 
There are, I believe, compelling arguments for actualism and 
against possibilism (the doctrine that there truly exist individuals 
that are not actual), but this is not the place to give them.” Readers 
in doubt about actualism may take my argument conditionally: if 
actualism is correct, so is ante rem realism. 
Il THE FORM OF ATOMIC INTENSIONAL SENTENCES 

The initial premises of the argument concern the form and truth 
conditions of atomic intensional sentences (sentences such as It is 
necessary that A’, 'It is possible that A’, It is acceptable that A’). Since 
this is not the right occasion to argue for these premises, I shall take 
them as as assumptions.’ Nevertheless, it will be helpful to say some- 
thing to motivate them, recognizing that there will be replies and 
counterreplies. In this section, I shall be concerned with three prem- 
ises concerning logical form. 

First, expressions like ‘is necessary’, ‘is probable’, ‘is possible’, ‘is 
true’, ‘is known’, ‘is acceptable’, and so forth are predicates or pred- 
icate-like.” The reason is that, evidently, only if such expressions are 
predicates or predicate-like can we make general statements and 
general arguments about necessity, possibility, probability, truth, evi- 
dence, knowledge, acceptability, and so forth. (Statements and argu- 
ments of this kind are needed in any general epistemology.) As an 
illustration, consider the following intuitively valid argument: 


8 See, for example, Robert M. Adams, ‘Theories of Actuality,” Noûs, vi 
(1974): 211-31; Michael Jubien, “Problems with Possible Worlds,” in Philosophi- 
cal Analysis, D. F. Austin, ed. (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1988), pp. 299-322; Bealer 
and Mõnnich; and many others. 

6 For an extended defense, see Bealer and Mönnich. 

7 The following rough-and-ready remarks might help. I shall count an expres- 
sion as a singular term if it designates (or purports to desi ) some item or, in 
the case of a variable, if it indicates (or purports to indicate) a range of items as 
values. I shall count an expression as a quantifier if it indicates (or purports to 
indicate) some portion (e.g., all, some, none, most, few, etc.) of the range of items 
indicated (or purportedly indicated) by a variable. I shall count an expression as a 
predicate or as predicate-tike if either of the following conditions is met: (a) when 
it 1s combined with a singular term, the resulting expression says some- 
thing (or purports to ty someting) about the hem designated (or purported 
designated) by the singular term, or (b) when it is combin with a le and an 
associated quantifier, the resulting complex expression says something (or pur- 

rts to say something) about the portion, indicated by the quantifier Gr, 
some’, etc.), of the of items mdicated (or rtedly indicated) by the 
variable. Thus, a mark of a predicate or predicate expression is that it takes 
singular terms as arguments and its argument places are open to quantification 
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Whatever is necessary is true. 
Whatever is true is possible. 
*, Whatever is necessary is possible. 
It seems that only when the indicated expressions are treated as 
predicates or predicate-like can such arguments be represented sys- 
tematically. The following is an illustration of how, when these ex- 
pressions are so treated, the sample argument can be neatly repre- 
sented in a predicate logic: 
(Vx)(Wx > Tx) 
(Vx)(Tx > Px) 
(Wx)(Nx > Px)? 
ee ee a is a special case of 


such a treatment. For 1s necessary is possi- 
ble’ is represented as ‘(Yp > op)’. sentential Ton ‘J and ‘0’ are 
redicatetike inasmuch 


Kit eats 3 moun (1980: (“First-order Modal Theories [I—Propositions,” Studia 
(1980): 159 209) is also ee case of the PRE suggested 


rape the text. On his ted 
‘(Wx)(CTrue(x) > OTrue(x))’, Shei T ten pay Med serine senten a 


(syntactically akin to ~’) and ‘True’ is ao predicate. To see that ‘is neces- 

sary’ and ‘is possible’ are predicate-like on Fine ’s treatment, note that they corre- 

spond to the complex expressions ‘True( )' a and ‘OTrue{ )’, vil genet hoe 

iia. atin ie Caner ri Eaa hepsi ap be se 

are open to us, they satay my criteria for being predicate, 
There is, ialists, however, would represent 

general sentences rach as ‘Whatever is nocemary is true’ along the following hnes: 


(¥p)(p-ly(Necessary) > ))’. Although the ‘ 
a =. are not ones ere ge emcee se they take 


feed adverbial to wopreseat Iv u ecaa tat AE (use A 
ae where (iat. A)iy'in-a:cotplex adverbial expression ini which thar A scun 
as a singular term. In view of this, the adverbial muy for the purposes of 
my argument be thought of as a mere variant ( t more complex) of the posi- 
tion advocated in the text. Adverbialists may avoid this conclusion only if they 


retreat to (something like) the prosentential 


e ye dp neg a once approach advocated in the text. 
(See Dorothy L. Grover, J N MaD D. Jr., “A Prosen- 
tential Theory of Tuk P XXVI (1975): 3-125.) On the 


prosentential ap proach, “Whatever 1s necessary is possible’ would be represented 
exactly as it is on the standard higher-order operator approach ‘(Vp)(Gp > op)’ 
except that variables like ‘p’ are not counted as singular terms, 1.¢., as pronouns. 
Rather they are counted as prosentences. Accordingly, they do not even purport to 
indicate a range of values; they are construed as anaphoric expressions whose 
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Second, ‘that’-clauses are singular terms. To see why this is plausi- 
ble, consider the following intuitively valid argument: 


Whatever is true is possible. 
It is true that A. 
It is possible that A. 


If there were an equivocation in the use of ‘is true’ between the two 
premises, the argument would not be valid. So, given that the argu- 
ment is valid, there would seem to be no equivocation. We have 
agreed that in general sentences—for example, the first line in this 
argument—expressions like ‘is true’ have predicate or predicate-like 
occurrences. So, given that there is no equivocation between the use 
of ‘is true’ in the two premises, ‘is true’ also has a predicate or 
predicate-like occurrence in the second premise. Therefore, in the 
second premise, the expression ‘that A’ must, it seems, be a singular 
term that occurs as an argument of ‘is true’. So, the correct parsing 
of the second premise must be the following: 


It is true that A.° 





function is to go proxy for sentences. In my view, there are serious 
ties facing the prosentential theory. The most salient in the present con- 
text 1s perhaps that, syntactically, the theory is rigidly typed. The parts of discourse 
which the theory is designed to capture are manifestly type-free, however, as the 
following sorts of examples indicate: ‘Some things are neither true nor false; for 
example, commands, questions, rules of inference, intellectual movements, gov- 
ernments, artistic styles, sensations, events, and, of course, persons and physical 
objects’. ‘Murphy’s Law is that whatever can go wrong does go wrong. When I 

keleri Law: 1 uiltakenly houghe that it wes the satie thing as 
Murphy’s Law, but it is not. O’Reiley’s Law is the blackjack that O'Reiley keeps 
behind the bar at his saloon’. ‘When I was young, the things I cared most about 
were things that I could see or feel, but now they are things I can know to be 
true’. Etc. In the next section, this evident type-freedom in the argu- 
ment against the sentential-operator theory of the truth conditions for atomic 
intensional sentences. 

° There are two alternate theories worth noung. First, Donald Davidson's para- 
tactic theory, according to which Tt is known that A’ would be represented as two 
distinct sentences. 

That is known. A. 
where ‘that’ is used as a demonstrative. Second, a sentential-o or approach, 
according to which It is known that A’ would be represented either as ‘(4x)(Kx & 
xO(A)) or (¥x)(xO(A) > Kx), where syntactically ‘O’ is an operator that, when 

to a sentence, yi a complex 1-place predicateJike expression. (Israel 

’s inscripti approach to indirect discourse is a special case of this 
treatment in which ‘O(A) is a semantically primitive one-place predicate that ap- 
plies to inscriptions of sentences synonymous to A.) For the purpose of the pres- 
Se ee ee ee ashe Ca 
in the text. For, on both theories, the use of a ‘that’-clause involves (at least 
implicit) use of an associated singular term as an argument of a predicate-lke 
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In what follows, it will be convenient to represent the singular 
term ‘that A’ with [A]. Accordingly, the above intuitively valid argu- 
ment would be symbolized thus: 


(Vx)(Tx > Px) 
TIA] 
PL ‘Al 10 
The third premise is that ‘that’-clauses may contain externally 
quantifiable variables. Consider the following intuitively valid argu- 
ment: 


Whatever is true is possible. 


For all y, it is true that y = y. 
For all 9, it is possible that y = y. 


Given the previous conclusions, we are led to the following represen- 
tation of this argument: 


(Vx)(Tx > Px) 


YTY =y] 
YPY = 9] 


expression. Specifically, on Davidson's theory, the use of a ‘that’-clause involves 
an (at least imphcit) paratacuc use of the demonstrative ‘that’. On the operator 
theory, the use of a ‘that’-clause involves an (at least implicit) use of a quantified 
variable (e.g. , the variable ‘x’ above). 

10 Advocates of free logic might claim that the original argument is not strictly 


Moe ede Lie ee ee 
identical to that A’ prea OT EEE To accom- 


eae the free eian, T ooi aeri 4 our symbolized version with 
the premise ‘Gx) x = [A]. The phil poiat i thin, 1 am, at the present 


treatment is required even in free The question of whether ‘that'-clauses 
scully dcx any ding anil sonar , Whether they have ont ee 
EE rie AN rir E consider in a moment. In connec- 
tion it ae be eal et at BrSESE T can ang 0a Hund Sae Coser 


whether our ee are objectual or substitutional. 
Incidentally, the higher-order sentential operator approach is a variant of the 
ition stated in the text. On this approach, entire sentences ‘A are substituends 
for quantifiable variables and, hence, count as singular terms. Accordingly, 

-order o or theorists would rewrite our sentence '(Yx)(Nx —> Px) > 

A] > PIAJ) as (vp) > op) > es —> OA). Similarty, on Fine’s first- 
order treatment, our sentence would be rewritten by Fine as (vx) (CT rue(x) > 
oTrue(x)) > aa —> 0True([A])), where TA] is a singular term, ‘True’ is a 
one-place predicate, and ‘OTrue( )’ and ‘OTrue( )’ are complex predicate-like 


expressions. 
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The point is that the singular term ‘[y = y]’ contains free occur- 
rences of the variable ‘y’ which are bound by the external quantifier 
‘(Vy)’. There are, of course, alternate approaches to quantifying-in. I 
believe, however, that they fail to yield a fully general treatment, or 
else they turn out to be notational variants of the above approach." 

Wholly analogous considerations suggest that gerundive 
phrases ‘being such that A’ and infinitive phrases ‘to be such that A’ 
are also singular terms that may contain externally quantifiable vari- 
ables. Gerundive phrases, infinite phrases, and ‘that’-clauses are 
known as intensional abstracts. 

I. THE TRUTH CONDITIONS OF ATOMIC INTENSIONAL SENTENCES 
I now turm from considerations of logical form to considerations of 
truth. Intuitively, a great variety of atomic intensional sentences are 
true. For example, for every mathematical sentence ‘A’, intuitively 
either Tt is necessary that A’ or Tt is impossible that A’ is true. 
Likewise, a great variety of atomic intensional sentences of the 
form [A] = [BJ or [A] * [BY are true.!? By accepting the intuitions 
' that a wide variety of atomic intensional sentences are true, I am 
taking no stand on how to answer the question: What conditions 
must hold for an arbitrary atomic intensional sentence in an arbi- 
trary language to be true? But surely this is a question which has an 
answer.’ In saying this, I am not taking a position on the question 


ee oe a for a critical survey of the alternative 
most common onc is to increase the degree of 
Sees tr Ge clic api For ego spr 
Pia E would be represented as ‘B*w,x,y,z, giving’. 
flaw in this treatment is that it is incompatible with a Seiten! GF general 
sentences. How, for , are we to represent ‘Someone believes something’? 
With ‘B?? ‘B®? ‘BY? Or what? Evidently, the only solution to this problem is to 
appeal to For example, ‘w believes that x to z’ would be 
sented as ‘Be, ans . The phenomenon A aie pital a a 
tion, however, shall discuss in section V, will kerre ara Teaio of hi 
approach. So, forthe purpose ofthe preset dacuion, | maay countenance i 
an alternative to the approach favored in the text. But how implausible this a 
proach is! To illustrate, notice that ‘that’-clauses containing externally quan 
able free variables may flank the identity predicate, for example: 
(Vaoxyz)[w = x] = b = 7). 
Should ‘=’ therefore be treated as a four-place predicate? Surely, ET 7 
ee ee ae fee es a ces = 
as a standard two-place predicate. Besides problem, there are many others 
confronting the sequence approach. 

see cee aay ree rune EE For N odes 
whether there are any true atomic intensional sentences. For a P 
radical phers, see my “The Incoherence of Empiricism,” o 
aaan Su é Volume (1992): 99-138. 

13 The paradoxes block a fully general answer to this question. If so, the 
remark in the text should be understood thus: when suitable paradox-avoiding 
distinctions are incorporated (e.g., objecttanguage/metalanguage distinctions), 
tied surely he rending Gusher! quesion-oaght to havean ASNT. 
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of how best to characterize the semantics of natural language, nor 
am I supposing that the semantics for natural language must con- 
form to one learnability requirement or another. Nor am I suppos- 
ing that deflationist attitudes toward linguistic truth are mistaken. 
The point is simply that a wide array of atomic intensional sentences 
are true, whereas others are not. I simply want to know in general 
what conditions must hold for an arbitrary atomic intensional sen- 
tence in an arbitrary language to be true, rather than not true. The 
question is clear; it would be mysterious in the extreme if it did not 
have an answer.'* 

I shall adopt the premise that a referential theory provides the 
only viable answer to this question. On a referential theory, an 
atomic intensional sentence F[A] is true if and only if there is some- 
thing that the singular term [AT designates and the predicate "F" 
applies to that thing.’® This will be the fourth premise. 

To motivate this premise, let us look at two alternatives. The first 
invokes a first-order sentential-operator approach to intensional lan- 
guage. The idea is to proceed in two stages: first, to try to give 
nonreferential truth conditions for sentential-operator sentences of 
the form ‘F-ly,A’ (e.g., ‘Necessarily,A’, Probably,A’, ‘Possibly,4’, 
‘Acceptably, A’, etc.) and, second, to give truth conditions for atomic 
intensional sentences in terms of the truth conditions given in the 
first stage (i.e., FLAT is true iff F-ly,A is true). Both stages have 
serious problems, however. Concerning the first stage, it is true that 
there are nonreferential techniques for specifying truth conditions 
for sentences of the form F-ly,A in the case of certain individual 
predicates F’. But no one has a clue about how to state in general the 
conditions under which sentences of the form'F-ly,A’ would be true 
for arbitrary predicates'F’. Indeed, for each new predicate F’, giving 
truth conditions for'F-ly,A seems to be a separate project unto itself. 
What is called for is a general technique that works for an arbitrary 
sentence F-ly,A in an arbitrary language. Piecemeal techniques for 
certain selected individual "F in certain selected languages do not 


Stephen Schiffer es that we must accept this mystery—Remnants of 
Meaning (Cambridge: , 1987) (believe that bis armitoeats cah be mat witha 
satisfactory theory of propositions See sect. 10 of my “A Solution to Frege's 
Puzzle,” in Philosophical Perspectives (forthcoming 1993). 

18 Instead of the relation of designation, there are other, perhaps less direct, 
ietaintical relations that mghr bold between a ‘Bat'-clause anid'the assocared 
item of which the predicate 'F’ is true. For example, ‘that’-clauses might be 
con defined singular terms. Nevertheless, it would still be the case that 
‘FIA] would be true only if there ıs an appropriate entity semantically associated 
with TA], "F bas an appropriate semantical relation to that entity. This seman- 
tical point is what will matter later on in my disproof of nominalism. 
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suffice. If the referential approach were adopted, however, it would 
be easy to give general truth conditions for sentences of the form 
‘F-ly,A for arbitrary F`: F-ly,A is true iff [A] designates something to 
which 'F' applies. 

Suppose, contrary to ap ces, that general truth conditions 
for sentences of the form 'F-ly,A’ can be given without recourse to 
the referential approach. The sentential-operator approach still 
faces difficulties, for the kind of truth conditions its second step 
would yield (i.c., FLAT is true iff F-ly,A’ is true) breaks the logical 
connections that atomic intensional sentences FLA] have to other 
sentences involving the predicate F` and the singular term [A]. To 
show why, I must make a preliminary grammatical point. To wit, 
strings of the form Ff, t = [A], t + [A], and so forth are well- 
formed, where fis a name or a definite description. (E.g., t might be 
‘the reflexivity of identity’, ‘Murphy’s Law’, ‘quantum mechanics’, 
‘Buddhism’, ‘romanticism’, ‘Marxism’, etc; or ‘the simplest logical 
law’, ‘the most controversial theory’, ‘that which is most worth 
knowing’, etc.!°). The problem is compounded by the fact that, evi- 
dently, there are not type restrictions on the singular terms ‘t’ that 
can meaningfully occur in the indicated sentences. (The following 
examples illustrate the point: ‘Abstract expressionism is neither true 
nor false; it is an artistic style’; ‘Modus ponens is neither true nor 
false; it is a rule of inference’; ‘Mere sounds are neither true nor 
false’.) It appears that there is no general technique for extending 
nonreferential sentential-operator truth conditions to sentences of 
the form FF, t = [AT, t + [A], and so forth. So, some other style of 
truth conditions is needed for these sentences (e.g., referential truth 
conditions of the type I would advocate, or some new style of truth 
conditions, perhaps like that to be discussed in a moment). But, in 
this case, the truth conditions for sentences such as ‘Ff’, t = [A], and 
t+ [AT would float free of the truth conditions for atomic inten- 
sional sentences F[A]. But how, then, is one to explain why elemen- 
tary arguments like the following are logically valid: 

F 
i = [A] 
FIA] 


For example, 


Leibniz’s Law is necessary. 
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Leibniz’s Law is that identical items have the same properties. 
It is necessary that identical items have the same properties. 


The standard-style explanation is in terms of truth conditions: an 
argument is logically valid if and only if wholly general semantical 
considerations, based entirely on the truth conditions of the prem- 
ises and conclusion, ensure that the premises cannot be true unless 
the conclusion is also true. On the sentential-operator approach, 
this standard-style explanation breaks down: the truth conditions of 
the premises float free of the truth conditions of the conclusion. At 
the same time, there appears to be no alternative style of explana- 
tion to take the place of the standard-style explanation. Unless one 
can be found, the validity of a large family of elementary arguments 
would be a complete mystery on the sentential-operator approach. 
By contrast, the referential approach provides a simple, straightfor- 
ward explanation. 

We come now to the second nonreferential approach to atomic 
intensional sentences. According to it, sentences of the form FIA] 
are likened to ordinary vacuous-name sentences such as ‘Apollo is a 
Greek god’: in both cases the singular terms—|A] and ‘Apollo’—are 
deemed not to refer to anything at all. The sentence ‘Apollo is a 
Greek god’ is true, not because ‘Apollo’ designates something (e.g., 
a Meinongian object) to which the predicate ‘is a Greek god’ applies, 
but rather because the sentence is suitably “backed” by relevant | 
beliefs on the part of the ancient Greeks (e.g., the beliefs that ini- 
tially generated and then perpetuated the Apollo myth).’? On anal- 
ogy, perhaps an atomic intensional sentence FLAT is true, not be- 
cause [AJ designates something to which F' applies, but because the 
sentence is “backed” by some relevant body of beliefs. There are 
several problems with this proposal. Here are two. First, we stan- 
dardly use ‘that’-clause constructions to talk about beliefs, so this 


17 Cf. my Quality and (New York: Oxford, 1982), sect. 39, for a sketch 
of an analogous treatment of Geach's problem of intentional identity. Inciden- 
tally, Meinongians advocate an entirely different approach to proper names like 
$ o’. They hold that such a name genuinely designates something, viz., some- 

that has bemg but not existence. In this , Meinongians are the most 
extreme advocates of referential semantics. contemporary Meinongians 
accept a full ontology of universals and so are in t with the main conclu- 
sion of the paper. But Meinongianism is incom le with actualism.) The nonre- 
ferential theory under discussion in the text is enfi-Meinongian inasmuch as it 
treats names ‘Apollo’-as genuinely no ing. Throughout the discus- 
sion, I shall assume for the sake of t vacuous-name sentences like 
‘Apollo 1s a Greek god’ are strictly and literally true. If they are not, then so much 
the worse for the supporter of a nonreferential theory for atomic intensional 
sentences. 
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approach would appear to trigger a vicious regress. Second, there 
are not “enough” beliefs to “back” every true atomic intensional 
sentence. After all, by Gédel’s theorem, we know that true atomic 
intensional sentences of the form Tt is necessary that A’are not even 
recursively enumerable; however, our beliefs surely are recursively 
enumerable. Therefore, there is evidently no way in which our be- 
liefs, just on their own, could serve to separate these sentences into 
true and false. The problem is even more recalcitrant when it comes 
to contingently true atomic intensional sentences such as: It is 
causally necessary that A’, It is probable that A’, It is causally possi- 
ble that A’, That A is explained by the fact that B, and so forth. 
Here it seems plain that the world, above and beyond our mere 
beliefs, is needed in order to separate these sentences into true and 
false. Of course, it would do no good to “modalize” the proposal, 
for the resulting modal sentences would themselves be atomic inten- 
sional sentences. The outcome seems inescapable: the truth of 
atomic intensional sentences must be “backed” by reality. The only 
stateable truth-backing relation holding between reality and such 
sentences, however, must depend in some way on reference. But, 
given this dependence, problems of generality (see, e.g., fn. 11) re- 
quire that such sentences have referential truth conditions. 

Atomic intensional sentences are in this way significantly different 
from atomic proper-name sentences Fa. For given that it is at least 
plausible that there is a general nonreferential technique for giving 
the truth conditions for vacuous proper-name sentences (e.g., 
‘Apollo is a Greek god’), it would be at least plausible to advocate 
the following “mixed” referential-cum-nonreferential truth condi- 
tions for atomic proper-name sentences generally: ‘Fa is true iff ei- 
ther ‘a designates something to which YF: applies, or ‘a is vacuous 
and ‘Fa satisfies the truth conditions specified by the nonreferential 
technique. Consequently, there is no general assurance that true 
atomic proper-name sentences ‘Fa have any referential significance. 
In this respect, true atomic intensional sentences are quite distinc- 
tive, for there-is a general assurance that they have referential signi- 
ficance. 

I have tried to motivate the premise that atomic intensional 
sentences have referential truth conditions. If correct, these re- 
marks generalize in the obvious way to atomic intensional for- 
mulas containing free variables, for example: x satisfies the formula 
‘x = [AJ iff [AJ designates something and x is identical to that thing. 

Given that there are true atomic intensional sentences FLA] , what 
kind of entity do ‘that’-clauses TA] designate? The nominalist answer 
is that they designate particulars or entities that are somehow con- 
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stituted out of particulars (e.g., mereological sums or sets or se- 
quences of particulars). On the most common version of nominal- 
ism, these particulars are linguistic tokens—either tokens of expres- 
sions in some natural language or in some hypothesized “language 
of thought.” In the latter case, these ‘“‘tokens” are to be thought of 
as being “inscribed” in the brains of cognitive agents. Conceptual- 
ists and realists, by contrast, hold that ‘that’-clauses do not designate 
particulars, but instead some kind of universal. Conceptualists hold 
that they designate mind-dependent universals (e.g., “general 
ideas”) or kindred nonparticulars that are somehow ontologically 
dependent on mental activity. The realist answer is that they desig- 
nate mind-independent universals. On the in re version of realism, 
universals are ontologically dependent on relevant sorts of particu- 
lars (Le., it is not possible that universals exist.when relevant sorts of 
particulars do not exist). On the ante rem version of realism, univer- 
sals are not ontologically dependent on relevant sorts of particulars. 
I shall now argue that the nominalist answer is mistaken. Following 
that, I shall adapt the argument to support the conclusion that the 
conceptualist and in re realist are also mistaken. The result will be 


ante rem realism. 
IV. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST LINGUISTIC-TOKEN NOMINALISM 


In this section, I shall begin by discussing the most familiar version 
of nominalism according to which ‘that’-clauses designate linguistic 
tokens—particular marks, sounds, and the like—or items somehow 
constituted out of linguistic tokens. 

I have concluded: 


(1) ‘FLAT is true iff there is something that [AJ designates and 
"F applies to that thing. 
And analogously, something satisfies x = [A] if and only if there is 
something that ‘[A]' designates and x is identical to that thing. The 
latter fact plus the standard unpacking of the standard objectual 
truth conditions for the existential sentence x)(x = [A] & Fx) yields 
the following: 


(2) ‘Gx)(x = [A] & Fx) is true iff there is something that TA] designates 
and "F applies to that thing.!® 


Hence, (1) and (2) tell us that the truth conditions of ‘FLAT and 
‘@x)(x = [A] & Fx) are identical. Therefore, by the standard truth 
conditions for biconditionals, we obtain: 


18 By explicitly invoking objectual truth conditions here, L an against an 
accusation later that the quantifiers used at relevant points in ensuing argu- 
ment are merely substitutional. 
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(3) FIA] > Gx)(x = [A] & Fx) is true. 


The foregoing are wholly general semantical considerations con- 
cerning the canonical truth conditions of the indicated sentences. 
According to the standard conception of logical truth, a sentence is 
logically true if its truth is guaranteed by wholly general semantical 
considerations concerning the canonical truth conditions of its con- 
stituents. So, given this standard conception of logical truth, it fol- 
lows that: 


(4) FIA] > (x)(x = [A] & Fx) is logically true. 


Suppose now that we modalize both sides of this logically true bi- 
conditional. For the left-hand side we have: 


OFTA].'* 
For the right-hand side there are two alternatives: 


(a) OGx)(x = [A] & Fx) 
(b) x) = [A] & OFx) 


These two alternatives correspond to the two different ways of tak- 
ing the scope of the singular term AĴ: (a) narrow scope and (b) wide 
scope.”° Given that FLA] > Gx)(x = [A] & Fx) is logically true, we 
may be assured that, if ‘OFTAT is true, then either (a) or (b) or both 
must be true. This will serve as the main “lemma” in my argument. 
Let A be some necessarily true sentence (e.g., ‘(Wx)x = x’). 
Then, necessarily, it is possible that A. This sentence has the form 
D Possible [A]. So, by the above conclusion, it follows that either 


(5a) DGr)(z = [A] & Possible z) 
or 
(5b) (z)(z = [A] & GPossible z) 


or both must be true, depending on the scope of [A]. Suppose 
that [AJ has narrow scope and, hence, that (5a) holds. Simplifying, 
we get: 


19 The reader may take DS as a primitive-operator sentence of the form N-y,S 
or as an abbreviation for N[S], where ‘N’ is the one-place necessity predicate. 
® Special thanks go to Stephen Leeds for pointing out that nommalists might 
be able to exploit the wide-scope reading to their advantage. Incidentally, in 
of writing ‘Gx)(x = [A] & OFx) I could write ‘Gx)(x = [A] & NLFx]) where ‘N’ 
is the one-place necessity predicate and [Fx] is a ‘that’-clause containing a free 
occurrence of an externally le variable. Thus, insofar as the nominalist 


insists on the possibility of wide-scope reading, it is the nominalist whois > 


responsible for mtroducing aang into the debate. 
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(6) Ofd)x = [A] 


Now, suppose that the above linguistic-token version of nominalism 
holds; that is, suppose that [A] is a linguistic token or something 
constituted out of linguistic tokens. Like many other philosophical 
theories, this is the sort of theory that is necessary if true.*! There- 
fore, on the supposition that linguistic-token nominalism is true, it 
would follow that, necessarily, if [A] exists, linguistic tokens exist. 
From this and (6) it follows that, necessarily, linguistic tokens exist 
—a manifestly false conclusion. This forces nominalists to take TAT 
as having wide scope in D Possible [AJ and, hence, to accept (5b). 
Nothing seems wrong with this. So far, then, nominalism is in 
the clear. 

Nevertheless, there are slightly more complex cases for which this 
way out fails. For example, we know that, necessarily, everything is 
self-identical. This implies that, necessarily, everything is such that it 
is at least possible that it is self-identical. In symbols: 

(7) Y3) Possible [y = y]? 


By the above argument, we know that nominalists cannot hold that 
the singular term ‘[y = y]’ has narrow scope. That is, nominalists 
must reject TXVy)Gz)(z = [y = y] & Possible z)’. For it is not neces- 
sary that there exist tokens of ‘=’. (The problem recurs for ever 
more complex formulas.) So the nominalist must find some way of 
giving ‘[y = y]’ a wide-scope reading. Of course, ‘€z)(z = [y = y] & 
Yy) Possible z)’ is out of the question: it is not even a sentence 
since ‘y’ occurs free. Evidently, the nominalist needs a new sort of 
quantificational device which may occur within modal contexts and 
which nevertheless has the force of indicating the existence of things 
that are now actual. I see no grounds for deeming such devices 
illegitimate, so let us accept them at least for the sake of argument.” 


P Look at the matter this way. Su that nominalists are right in holding 
that [A] is actually a linguistic token (or something constituted out of linguistic 
tokens). Is it possible that [A] could be something else? If so, what? No plausible 
answer presents itself. Nominalists could try to escape this conclusion by invoking 
the distinction between accidental predicates and essential predicates. Such nomi- 
nalista would bold that [Al Js only ecddentally a linguistic coken and that tt 4s 


Ce eee ee ee E a 
kind of phyzcal sound blast or something of the sort). Rather than the 
issue, I could satisfy these nominalists and, at the same time, preserve my argu- 
ment simply by replacing all occurrences of the (allegedly) accidental predicate 
‘linguistic token’ with an appropriate essential predicate, e.g., ‘graphite mark’. 
‘Ify exists, y = 9’ replace ‘y = y’ here and below. Likewise, ‘y = y’ could 
be replaced by ‘If y exists and there exists a linguistic token that designates y, then 
y = y or any formula. 
B For discussion of this topic, see G. Forbes, The Metaphysics of Modality (New 
York: Oxford, 1985), pp. 89ff. 
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In this case the nominalists’ ‘‘wide-scope”’ reading of (7) might be 
represented thus: 


(8) CXVy)(Ez)(x = [y = J] & Possible z) 


This is read as follows: necessarily, for all y, there is an actually 
existing object z such that z = [y = y] & z is possible. 

But what could these actually existing objects z be? According to 
our nominalist, they are linguistic tokens or entities somehow con- 
stituted out of linguistic tokens. Here, then, is one nominalist pro- 
posal: z might be the concatenation “‘n”~“‘=""~“‘n”’, where “=” is 
some actual token of the identity symbol and ‘‘n’”’ is an actual token 
of a name n that in relevant possible circumstances would name 
relevant items y that exist in those circumstances.™* Stated somewhat 
more carefully, the idea is that (8) would be equivalent to: 


(9) OVIE (En) = in? oH" ln” & n’ names y & Possible z) 


By simplification, (9) implies that, necessarily, every object (includ- 
ing objects that are not now actual) is named by an actual token “n” 
of some actual name n. On its face, this is entirely implausible. But 
the situation might be even worse. On Saul Kripke’s” theory of 
names, this could not be more mistaken. Indeed, on that theory, it is 
not possible that there could exist even one object that is not actual 
that is named by some actual name (ibid., pp. 23—4, 156-8). Accord- 
ing to Kripke, names are rigid designators; that is, in every possible 
situation in which a name n refers at all, it always refers to the same 
thing. For Kripke, the problem is that there is no reference-fixing 
mechanism by which we could fix the semantics of a name n so that: 
n in fact refers to nothing; but, nevertheless, if various things that 
are not actual were to exist, n would, without any modifications in 
the conventions of the language, apply uniquely to one of them. The 
reason is this. For any reference-fixing description d that we might 
invoke in an effort to introduce the name n, if there is a possible 
situation in which d picks out an object that is not now actual, then 
there is another possible situation in which d would pick out some 
other object. Since n must be rigid, however, if in the first possible 
situation n were to name the item that fits d there, then in the 
second situation n would not name the item that fits d there. Like- 
wise, if in the second situation n were to name the item that fits d, 


M For brevity I omit mention of the specific language to which » belongs. I 


assume that a is a kind of contingent particular brought into existence 
by the conventional vior or mental activity of contingent agents like our- 
selves. Later I discuss an abstract set-theoretical conception of language. 


3 Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980). 
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then in the first situation, n would not name the item that fits d 
there. The point is that we have no way to overcome this indeter- 
minancy. All we can ever do is to offer vainly some more elaborate 
description d, but this only leaves us with essentially the same sort of 
difficulty. 

Kripke’s point seems cogent. But even if it were not, the nominal- 
ist proposal would still be in trouble. For, plainly, the supply of 
names in our actual languages is too sparse. Surely, it is logically 
possible for there to be things that are not named by some actual 
name. Indeed, there are any number of actual things that right now 
have no names. 

A variation on the nominalist proposal is to let definite descrip- 
tions play the role that names played in the first proposal. According 
to this new proposal, (8) would be equivalent to: 


(10) OCVy)(Ez)(E“d')(e = “ad? Tm“? & “a” uniquely describes y 
& Possible y) 


Here “d” is intended to be some actual token of some actual defi- 
nite description d. By simplification, (10) implies that, necessarily, 
for any y—including any y that is not now actual—y is uniquely 
described by an actual token “d” of some actual definite description 
d. This seems preposterous. Our languages are just too sparse. 

For those wishing an argument for this negative assessment, I 
offer the following. On the received view of identity, necessarily, for 
all x and y, it is either necessary or impossible that x = y.” That is, 
OY x)(Yy) L-determinate [x = y]. According to the nominalist de- 
scription-proposal, this would be equivalent to: 

(11) KVx)(Vy)(Ex)(E“a E“) = PO =ne & “a” uniquely 

describes x & “e” uniquely describes y & L-determinate z) 

Notice, however, that the L-determinacy condition in (11) would not 
be met—and so (11) would be false—unless the descriptions d and e 
are rigid. Therefore, to be adequate, (11) must be understood that 
way. In this case, (11) would by simplification imply: 

(12) CXVx)(Ed) d is a rigid description that uniquely applies to x. 
But (12) implies that, necessarily, for all x that are not presently 
actual, there is an actually existing rigid description d that would 
apply uniquely to x. There are two problems with this (besides its 
patent implausibility). First, it clashes with Kripke’s theory of names. 


"If wish, replace ‘x = y’ with ‘If x and y exist, x = y’. Or for that matter 
with ‘( Gu Token & Token v & u designates x 8: v designates J) => = = 9 
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According to that theory, there can be no actual rigid descriptions d 
like those just posited; for, if there were, they could be used to fix 
the semantics for the kind of names Kripke deems to be impossible. 
(That is, names which are in fact vacuous but which in some possible 
situation would—without any change in the semantical conventions 
of the language—name an object which exists in that situation but 
which is not now actual.) Second, quite independently of Kripke’s 
theory, there are certain traditional logical possibilities that serve as 
counterexamples to (12). For example, the logical possibility of a 
qualitatively symmetrical universe in which all of the contingent ob- 
jects are “new” (Le., not now actual). In such a situation, none of 
the objects there would be uniquely identified by any actual descrip- 
tion that is rigid. The reason is that in such a situation the objects 
would possess their identifying qualities and spatiotemporal loca- 
tions contingently: each of those objects could have had different 
qualities and different spatiotemporal locations. 

The conclusion is that the foregoing nominalist proposals are 
doomed. The referential resources of language are too sparse. I am 
not raising one of the familiar cardinality points from the philo- 
sophy of mathematics (e.g., that the points of physical space are 
more numerous than the linguistic tokens); I am prepared to con- 
cede to nominalists that such cardinality claims are question-begging 
or at least inconclusive. The point is that our actual definite descrip- 
tions and names cannot do the job even for small finite logical possi- 
bilities. 

This assessment is likely to be accepted even by nominalists. There 
are, however, a number of more sophisticated proposals that nomi- 
nalists might offer in an attempt to save their view. (For example, 
they might try to overcome the referential deficiencies of our actual 
languages by falling back on such devices as autonyms, variables- 
with-fixed-assignments, etc.) Below, in a more general setting, I shall 
argue that such proposals are deficient. 

V. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST LINGUISTIC-TYPE NOMINALISM 

In the above argument, I made use of the fact that it is logically 
possible that there exist no linguistic tokens. This suggests a way in 
which nominalists might try to escape our conclusion. They could 
admit linguistic types into their ontology. Linguistic types are a kind 
of ante rem universal: it is possible for them to exist even in circum- 
stances in which they have no instances. This kind of linguistic-type 
nominalism falls short of full ante rem realism, for linguistic types 
are the only universals it countenances. 

There is, however, a more sophisticated version of our argument 
which faults linguistic-type nominalism. The argument points to an 
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infinite family of intuitively true sentences that linguistic-type nomi- 
nalism is in principle unable to accommodate. The following is the 
example I shall consider: every x is such that, necessarily, for every 
J, either it is possible that x = y or it is impossible that x = y.?” In 
symbols: 


(18) (Vx)C(¥y)(Possible [x = y] V Impossible [x = y]) 
By my earlier considerations, this implies one or both of the follow- 
mmg: 
(13a) (Wx)C(Wy)Gz)(z = [x = y] & (Possible z V Impossible z)) 
(13b) (VxXKYy)(£x)(z = [x = y] & (Possible z V Impossible z)) 
By simplification (13a) implies: 
(14a) VHV) = [x = 9] 
And (13b) implies: 
(14b) (Wx)XXV9)(Ez)x = [x = y] 


So, the nominalist must provide a way for (14a) or (14b) or both to 
come out true. The problem for the nominalist is to find a way to 
take ‘[x = y]’ which is compatible with nominalism. I shall now argue 
that there is none. Specifically, I shall argue that all nominalistic 
construals of (14a) and (14b) come out false. 

I begin by considering concatenations. On the one hand, (14a) 
cannot be equivalent to: 


(15a) (VOV) G) = x=" 


(It might help to think of x and y as autonyms. Of course, ‘=’ is the 
identity symbol, ex hypothesi an ante rem linguistic type.) The reason 
is that, necessarily, a concatenation of objects exists only if those 
objects exist. Therefore, (15a) implies that, for all x, necessarily, x 
exists. A clear falsehood, for some things x exist contingently. On 
the other hand, (14b) cannot be equivalent to: 


(15b) (Vx)XW9)(6x}2 = x^'= Ty 


The reason is that, necessarily, a concatenation of objects actually 
exists only if those objects actually exist. Therefore, (15b) implies 
that, necessarily, for all y, y is already actual. A clear falsehood, for it 
is logically possible that there exist items y that are not now actual. 


T agutan will go through igi fay mutatis mutandis with 
‘If x and y exist, x = y It if ‘It is impossible that x = y’ 
were replaced mutatis Tue eine eae 
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Next, consider ordered sets. On the one hand, (14a) cannot be 
equivalent to: 


(16a) VAO) = (x, ‘=’, 9) 


(Again, it might help to think of x and y as autonyms.) For, necessar- 
ily, an ordered set exists only if its elements exist. Therefore, (16a) 
implies that, for all x, necessarily, x exists. A falsehood. On the other 
hand, (14b) cannot be equivalent to: 


(16b) (Wx)Q(Vy)(Ez)z = (x, ‘=’, y) 


For, necessarily, an ordered set actually exists only if its elements 
actually exist. Therefore, (16b) implies that, necessarily, for all y, y is 
already actual. A falsehood.” 

Next, consider assignments of values to variables. On the one 
hand, (14a) cannot be equivalent to: 


(17a) VAVI) Ga) = = (11T, a) & a is an assignment that 
assigns ‘x’ to x & ‘y’ toy) 
(Ex hypothesi, ‘=’, ‘x’, and ‘y’ are ante rem linguistic types.) The 
reason is that nominalists must treat assignments extensionally as 
sets of argument-value pairs (e.g., argument-value pairs such as 
(‘x’, x)). But, necessarily, a set of pairs exists only if the elements of 


those pairs exist. Therefore, (17a) implies that, for all x, necessarily, 
x exists. On the other hand, (14b) cannot be equivalent to: 


(17b) Ce ee. = (x *~tmr~'9", a) & a is an assignment 
that assigns ‘x’ to x & ‘y’ to y) 


As I just indicated, nominalists must treat assignments extensionally 
as sets of argument-value pairs. But, necessarily, a set of pairs actu- 
ally exists only if the elements of those pairs actually exist. (E.g., 
necessarily, for all y, a set a that contains the pair (‘y’, y) actually 
exists only if y actually exists.) Therefore, (17b) implies that, neces- 
sarily, for all y, y is already actual. A falsehood. 

Finally, let us consider languages and rigid designating expres- 
sions (names and rigid descriptions). On the one hand, (14a) cannot 
be equivalent to: 

(18a) (Wx)O(Vy) (AL) Gz) Gs) Ge’) = (e= e, LY & L is a language in 

which e rigidly designates x & 6’ rigidly designates y) 
For what, according to nominalists, are languages? There are two 
conceptions available to nominalists. First, nominalists might treat 


™ This style of reasoning completes the reductio promised in fn. 11. 
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languages as a special sort of contingent particular brought into 
existence by the conventional behavior or mental activity of contin- 
gent agents (such as human beings). The problem is this. It is logi- 
cally possible that there could exist items y even if no contingent 
agents ever existed. So, it is logically possible that there could exist 
items y when no language L exists. Therefore, it is logically possible 
that there could exist items y but no expression e that designates y in 
any language L that exists in the circumstance. Hence, (18a) would 
be false on this conception of what a language is. We come now to 
the second conception, the set-theoretical conception. On this con- 
ception, a language is nothing but an ordered pair consisting of a set 
E of well-formed expressions and an extensional interpretation 0 
that assigns to each element in E an appropriate value. For example, 
if an expression ¢ E E is a name or definite description, ¥ would 
assign to ¢ an appropriate designatum. On this conception of what a 
language is, the linguistic-type nominalists would be free to hold 
that, necessarily, languages exist. But on this conception, the nomi- 
nalists would have the same sort of problem they had when they 
tried to make use of assignments a: languages L and interpretations 
Ò must be treated extensionally as sets; however, necessarily, sets 
exist only if their elements exist. Therefore, for all x, necessarily, if 
there exists an expression ¢ and language L such that e designates x 
in L, then x exists. So (18a) implies that, for all x, necessarily, x 
exists. A falsehood. The conclusion, therefore, is that (18a) is false 
on both the conceptions of language which are available to the nomi- 
nalists. 
For much the same reason, (14b) cannot be equivalent to: 
(18b) (Wx)XVy)(6z)(EL)(Es)(Ee')(z = (e'm ^e", LY & L is a language 
in which e rigidly designates x & e' rigidly designates y) 

Suppose the nominalist adopts the first conception of language, 
according to which a language is a certain kind of contingent partic- 
ular brought into existence by the conventional behavior or mental 
activities of agents such as us. In this case, the considerations from 
section IV come to bear. The referential resources of language are 
too sparse. In principle, our languages cannot contain a supply of 
rigid designators such that, necessarily, every object y (including all 
objects y that are not now actual) would be rigidly designated by one 
of them. On the other hand, suppose the nominalist adopts the 
second conception of language, according to which a language L is a 
mere set-theoretical object consisting of a set E of well-formed ex- 
pressions and an extensional interpretation Ŷ that assigns to each 
expression in E an appropriate value. The problem is that, as I have 
noted, nominalists must treat interpretations 9 extensionally as sets. 
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But, necessarily, a set is actually existing only if its elements are 
actually existing. Therefore, necessarily, for all y, if there is an actu- 
ally existing expression ¢ in an actually existing language L such that 
e designates y, then y is actually existing. Hence, on this conception 
of language, (18b) implies that necessarily, for all y, y is already 
actual. A falsehood. The conclusion is that (18b) is false on both 
conceptions that are available to nominalists. 

Summing up, we began with a true sentence (13). We saw that (13) 
implies that either (14a) or (14b) or both are true. On the most 
promising nominalistic construals of (14a) and (14b), however, both 
of these sentences would be false. The difficulties evident in these 
construals fall into a distinct pattern. It seems that this pattern of 
difficulties generalizes to other nominalistic construals of (14a) and 
(14b). If this is right, it follows that linguistic-type nominalism is 
mistaken: ‘that’-clauses do not denote linguistic entities (either types 
or tokens); they must denote some other type of entity. Given this, it 
would be odd in the extreme if our other types of intensional ab- 
stracts—namely, gerunds being Fand infinitives phrases ‘to be F— 
were to denote linguistic entities. So, I conclude that these inten- 
sional abstracts also denote some other type of entity. 

But, then, what type of entity do intensional abstracts denote? 
Given the failure of nominalism, it is natural to turn to the tradi- 
tional answer, namely, that they denote universals (propositions, 
properties, relations). The traditional answer can be defended by 
examining in further detail the logical behavior of intensional ab- 
stracts. The above argument against nominalism, however, already 
gives us reason to accept the traditional answer. Notice that the 
argument turned on the fact that nominalists must take entities such 
as sequences, assignments, interpretations, and the like extension- 
ally. If such objects could instead be construed as intensions, the 
argument would not go through, This option is, however, not avail- 
able to nominalists, for intensions are universals. The deeper philo- 
sophical point revealed by the argument, then, is this. Intensions are 
uniquely equipped to be the vehicles of a kind of “transmodal”’ 
information whose existence is implied by the use of certain inten- 
sional abstracts within modal contexts. As long as the use of such 
intensional abstracts forces us to admit some intensional entities 
into our ontology, however, it would be mere perversity to deny the 
natural generalization, namely, that intensional abstracts, generally, 
make a commitment to—and, indeed, denote—associated inten- 
sional entities. 

The intended moral of Church’s translation-test argument is 
something like this. The use of intensional abstracts in statements of 
assertion and belief seems to imply the existence of vehicles of in- 
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formation that do not belong to any one.natural language and that 
are in that sense “‘translingual.’”’ Because natural-language sentences 
standardly belong only to one natural language, Church concludes 
that the requisite translingual vehicles of information must be some- 
thing nonlinguistic, namely, intensional entities. Church’s argument 
neglects the idea that the requisite translingual vehicles of informa- 
tion might be sentences, not in a natural language, but in the “lan- 
guage of thought” hypothesized by philosophers of mind. There- 
fore, as it stands, Church’s argument is inconclusive. My argument, 
like Church’s, also aims to show the need for vehicles of information 
that are in a sense translingual, but in a sense much stronger than 
Church’s. These vehicles of information must be “‘transmodal”’: they 
must be equipped to reach across all logically possible situations. 
The argument is designed to show that linguistic entities could fulfill 
their requisite semantical function relative to a certain type of logi- 
cally possible situation only if those situations could be realized si- 
multaneously. But some of these very same possible situations are 
logically incompatible with one another. Therefore, it is logically 
impossible for linguistic entities—even linguistic entities in an hy- 
pothesized language of thought—to fulfill the requisite semantical 
function for all logically possible situations. Thus, modality provides 
a way to establish the insight that lies at the core of Church’s pic- 
ture. The conclusion is that the requisite vehicles of information 
cannot be linguistic entities; they must be intensional entities—that 
is, universals. 
VI. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST CONCEPTUALISM 

It remains to determine the ontological status of universals. Are 
they mind-dependent, as conceptualists (and many constructivists) 
believe? Do they depend for their existence on the existence of 
instances, as in re realists hold? Or do they exist independently of 
the mind and independently of their instances, as ante rem realists 
maintain? 

I begin by showing how the above argument can be reworked into 
an argument against those versions of conceptualism which identify 
the designata of ‘that’-clauses with (entities constructed out of) 
ideas, where ideas are identified with contingent entities that de- 
pend for their existence on the mental activity of contingent agents 
such as ourselves. Suppose for a reductio that ideas have this onto- 
logical status. The argument requires that ideas have two features. 
First, it should not be the case that, necessarily, for all y, there exists 
an idea t that applies uniquely to y. This feature is an immediate 
consequence of the version of conceptualism under discussion, for 
ex hypothesi ideas depend for their existence on the mental activity 
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of contingent agents (such as ourselves). (On this score, then, the 
conceptualist’s ideas resemble linguistic tokens.) It is logically possi- 
ble, however, that some things y exist when no contingent agents 
exist. Therefore, it is logically possible that some things y exist when 
no ideas exist. So, it is logically possible that some things y exist when 
there exists no idea i that applies uniquely to y. 

The second feature that ideas must have is this: it should not be 
the case that, necessarily, for any y, there is an actually existing idea i 
that rigidly singles out y. This feature is guaranteed by the same 
sorts of considerations I invoked in section IV to show that it is 
logically possible that there exist items y that are not actual such that 
no presently actual name n or definite description d would rigidly 
designate y. (For example, if there were a qualitatively symmetrical 
universe in which all of the contingent objects are “new” —i.e., not 
actually existing here—none of our already actual ideas would apply 
rigidly to any contingent object there.) 

Given these two features, the argument goes through much as our 
previous argument did. Moreover, there is an analogous argument 
to show that gerunds (e.g., being F`) do not designate concepts of 
the sort that depend for their existence on the mental activity of 
contingent beings. Hence, the associated conceptualist theory of 
general ideas is flawed. (See the close of the next section for an 
indication of how this argument would go.) 

A caveat is in order. It will have been noticed that arguments 
against nominalism and conceptualism have relied on certain restric- 
tions concerning contingency. Specifically, in my discussion of nomi- 
nalism, when I was considering the conventional-behavior/inten- 
tional-activity conception of language, I restricted myself to lan- 
guages instituted by contingent beings and their intentional activity. 
In my discussion of conceptualism, I restricted myself to the sort of 
conceptualistic ideas that would depend for their existence on the 
mental activity of contingent beings. What would happen if I 
dropped these restrictions? Would my argument go through? To 
focus the question, suppose that, necessarily, God exists and is the 
sole necessary being. In this case, the answer to my question de- 
pends on God’s epistemological make-up. I have noted that it is 
logically possible for there to exist things y that are not now actual 
such that none of our own actual ideas would rigidly single out y in 
that situation. Moreover, our epistemological make-up is such that 
in principle there is a barrier to our having ideas that would do this. 
Now, suppose that the epistemological make-up of God does not 
differ from ours in this respect. Then my arguments would still go 
through. Otherwise, they would fail. That is, my arguments would 
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fail if, for every logically possible circumstance, every object there— 
in particular, every object that is not among the objects that actually 
exist—is nevertheless such that God right now has an actual idea 
that would apply uniquely and rigidly to that object. Thus, a neces- 
sary condition for the truth of nominalism or conceptualism is not 
only that God exist but also that God have ideas of a kind that in 
principle we could not have and, indeed, that we could not know 
what it is like to have. (This is not a sufficient condition for the truth 
of nominalism or conceptualism; on the contrary, this condition is 
consistent with the truth of ante rem realism.) As far as I am aware, 
however, there is not a good philosophical model that explains how 
this condition could be met. Moreover, it is certainly not clear that 
orthodox theology implies that this condition can be met; there is a 
plausible case that it carinot. And even if orthodox theology were to 
imply that this condition can be met, orthodox theology might on its 
own already imply the truth of ante rem realism (¢.g., for reasons 
related to those Leibniz gave in section II of Discourse on Metaphys- 
ics). In any event, most contemporary nominalists and conceptual- 
ists are minimalists who have no wish to save nominalism or concep- 
tualism at the price of invoking a controversial theory of the divine 
mind. Indeed, from an epistemological point of view, realism is far 
less controversial than the contemplated theological versions of 
nominalism and conceptualism. So, until strong evidence for the 
latter emerges, realism is better justified. 
VO THE ARGUMENT AGAINST IN RE REALISM 

According to this version of realism, necessarily, a property exists 
only if instances of it exist. Analogously for relations: necessarily, a 
relation exists only if there exist things related by it. When in re 
realists extend their view to propositions, the result is this: neces- 
sarily, a proposition exists only if its “constituents” exist.” (The 
metaphor of constituents is incidental; by using the device of 
quantifying-in, one can give a literal formulation of this doctrine. 
This is important, for as Gottlob Frege observes in ‘““Gendanken- 
gefüge”: “We really talk figuratively when we transfer the relation 
of whole and part to thoughts [i.e., propositions].”) My argument 
against linguistic-type nominalism can be reworked into an easy ar- 
gument against the in re theory of propositions. Recall the obviously 
true sentence that figured in my argument: 


(13) (¥x)O(Vy)(Possible [x = y] V Impossible [x = y}) 


® Alvin Plantinga calls this doctrine existentialism. See “On Existentialism,” 
i Studies, XLIV (1983): 1-20. 
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By our earlier considerations, we saw that (13) implies that either 


(14a) (Vx)OXVy)Gz)z = [x = 9] 
or 


(14b) (Wx)OW9)(6z) = [x = y] 


or both are true. If the in re theory of propositions were true, 
however, (14a) would imply that, for all x, necessarily, x exists; like- 
wise, (14b) would imply that, necessarily, for all y, y is already actual. 
But both of these consequences are false. Therefore, the in re 
theory of propositions is inconsistent with a plain truth, namely, 
(13). So the én re theory is false. 

At this point, I could go on to construct an analogous argument 
to show that the in re theory of properties is mistaken as well. This 
argument would focus on gerundive phrases (being an x such that 
A(x) ) rather than on ‘that’-clauses. Since in re realists welcome prop- 
erties and relations into their ontology, they can hardly deny that 
properties are what these gerundive phrases designate. I shall not 
state this argument here. Instead, I shall give a somewhat looser 
argument for the sake of brevity. 

I begin with a question. Which is true (14a), (14b), or both? Con- 
sider (14b). The interesting thing that (14b) tells us is that, for all x, 
it is necessary that, for each y that is not now actual, the proposition 
that x = y is already actual. Call it a transmodal proposition. If in our 
actual situation the indicated propositions already exist, it would be 
odd in the extreme if in other logically possible situations analogous 
transmodal propositions did not exist as well. But this is the interest- 
ing thing that (14a) is telling us: each contingent object x is such that 
in every logically possible situation in which x does not exist it is 
nevertheless the case that, for all y, the transmodal proposition that 
x = y exists in that situation. But if this holds, (1 4a) would hold in its 
full generality: for any x (contingent or necessary), it is necessary 
that, for all y, the proposition that x = y exists. The conclusion is 
that, if (14b) is true, it would be odd in the extreme if (14a) were not 
true as well. Analogous considerations indicate that the converse 
implication holds as well: that is, if (14a) is true, so is (14b). As 
noted, the interesting thing that (14a) tells us is that in every logi- 
cally possible situation in which an item x that is now actual fails to 
exist, it is nevertheless the case that, for all y, the transmodal propo- 
sition that x = y exists. Given this, it would be odd in the extreme if 
there did not already exist the kind of transmodal proposition im- 
plied by (14b). But if such transmodal propositions already exist, 
surely (14b) holds in its full generality: for all x, it is necessary that, 
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for any J (either a y that is not now actual or a y that is), the proposi- 
tion that x = y is already actual. The conclusion is that (14a) is true if 
and only if (14b) is true. Given that one or the other or both must be 
true, it follows that both are true. Given this, we obtain: 


(Wx) AV 9) Gz)(Ez')(z = r & z = [x = y) 


In this case, the following essentially simpler conclusion would hold, 
too: 


(Wxe)Wz)(Ez')( = r & zr = [x = x]) 
But this is equivalent to: 
(Vx) = [x = x] & k = z) 


That is, for all x, the proposition that x = x is something that neces- 
sarily exists. Given that this conclusion holds for the ‘that’-clause 
‘the proposition that x = x’, the same thing ought to hold for analo- 
gous gerundive phrases, for example, ‘the property of being an in- 
stance of x’. Accordingly, for all x, the property of being an instance 
of x is something that necessarily exists. In symbols, 


(Vx)(x’)(z’ = being an instance of x & OGz)z = r’) 


After all, according to realism—which is the only position still in the 
running—structurally analogous intensional abstracts denote inten- 
sional entities that have analogous ontological status. Thus, if the 
proposition that x = x exists necessarily, then the property of being 
an instance of x also exists necessarily. Now, let me instantiate this 
conclusion by putting the property name ‘red’ in for ‘x’: 


G’) = being an instance of red & OGz)z = x) 


That is, the property of being an instance of red is something that 
necessarily exists. But it is logically possible that nothing is red. 
Hence, it is not the case that, necessarily, the property of being an 
instance of red exists only if there exist instances of it. Thus, in re 
realism fails for properties. 

Notice that the property red and the property of being an in- 
stance of red are necessarily equivalent. Given that the latter prop- 
erty exists necessarily and given that it is necessarily equivalent to 
the former, what motivation could there be for denying that the 
former exists necessarily? After all, the property red is of the same 
ontological type as the property of being an instance of red: they are 
both universals. If this is right, then, since red is a purely qualitative 
property, it would follow that in re realism also fails for purely 
qualitative properties. 


f 
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VIL. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

If the above argument is correct, nominalism, conceptualism, and in 
re realism are untenable. The argument seems to show that only ante 
rem universals are equipped to be the vehicles of a certain kind of 
transmodal information that is woven into our thought and talk 
about necessity and possibility. This gives support to the general 
thesis that ante rem universals must be the fundamental vehicles of 
information. 

Although this line of reasoning might seem far removed from the 
insights that traditionally have led philosophers to posit universals, it 
is hoped that this is only an appearance.” In the case of Church’s 
insight, the connection is rather clear. Church’s translation-test ar- 
gument was thought to prove the existence of extralinguistic vehi- 
cles of information. The argument is inconclusive, however, because 
it neglects the idea that sentences in a “language of thought” might 
be able to do the work that Church believed could be done only by 
universals. In a kind of extended analogy, my argument closes this 
gap by uncovering a kind of transmodal information and showing 
that no linguistic entities, not even sentences in the language of 
thought, are equipped to be vehicles of that kind of information. 

This conclusion does not show that a “language of thought” has 
no philosophical role to play. A language-of-thought advocate might 
reason thus: “Granted, your argument shows that the propositional 
attitudes have propositions as objects, but it does not show that 
propositional-attitude statements do not involve a commitment to a 
language of thought. For example, ‘x believes that A’ might imply 
that x stands in a ternary relation Bel’ holding among the subject x, 
the proposition that A, and some sentence in Mentalese that is syn- 
onymous to‘A. A reason for thinking that this is so is that proposi- 
tional-attitude statements exhibit a fine grainedness that is not 
in evidence in any other intensional statements, a fine grainedness 
that can be explained in terms of Bel’ and distinctions among 
relevant sentences in Mentalese.” This reply overlooks the fact 
that all the fine grainedness present in propositionakattitude state- 
ments is already present in statements having nothing to do with 


% In this connection, it should be noted that this argument has implications for 
the philosophy of mathematics. For example, the argument, if correct, seems to 
cause trouble for “modal” attempts to eliminate Platonic entities—for exam 
modal “if/then’”-ism and modal interpretations of mathematical quantifiers. 
reason is that the relevant sentences with putatively modal force must be at least 
equivalent to associated atomic intensional sentences It is F that A’, where F is 
E , ‘posible’, bg sao true’, ‘logically consistent’, or something of the 
sort. If not, what could modal sentences mean? But once these 
atomic intensional sentences are available, I am evidently able to restage my argu- 
ment, albeit in a slightly more complex form. 
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psychology—for example, statements in pure logic. Illustration: 
‘An immediate logical consequence of the reflexivity of identity 
is that Hesperus = Hesperus’ is a true sentence whereas ‘An im- 
mediate logical consequence of the reflexivity of identity is that 
Hesperus = Phosphorus’ is false.” Given that fine-grained proposi- 
tions are already in evidence here, it would be extraneous to tack on 
Mentalese to a philosophical account of the propositional attitudes. 

Such examples remind us of the need of a closing qualification. 
Before the informal theory of ante rem universals can be deemed 
fully acceptable, we must have a general treatment of the phenome- 
non of fine grainedness, one that neither succumbs to the mystery 
of primitive Aaecceitas nor abandons good actualist principles.*? 

GEORGE BEALER 

University of Colorado/Boulder 


*! If you wish, replace ‘Hesperus = Hesperus’ with ‘If Hesperus exists, He- 
sperus = Hesperus’ and ‘Hesperus = Phosphorus’ with ‘If Hesperus and Phospho- 
rus exist, Hesperus = ee Here is another illustration of the point being 
made in the text: ‘It is a truth of | c that all triangles are tri "1s true 
whereas ‘It 1s a truth of logic that all triangles are tllaterals” is It is a 
truth of geometry, not logic, that all triangles are trilaterals. 

™ Steps toward such a treatment are suggested in my “A Solution to Frege’s 
Puzzle.’ 
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SATISFICING AND VIRTUE* 


HERE is a kind of satisficing which has been called satisiz- 
ing! and which Philip Pettit? calls “unmotivated submaximi- 
zation.” Pettit describes this kind of satisficing as “pro- 
foundly irrational.” My aim in this paper is to rebut this suggestion. 

In “unmotivated submaximization,” a good enough option may 
be preferred to a better. It is assumed that a better option is in- 
cluded in a set of options that have been enumerated and evaluated. 
I shall follow Michael Slote in calling this satisficing, a view which he 
has defended in “‘Satisficing Consequentialism” (in ibid., pp. 139- 
63), “Moderation Rationality and Virtue,’* and Beyond Optimizing: 
A Study of Rational Choice.* 

Satisficing as defined above is contrasted with a kind of satisficing 
Pettit favors. His satisficer may intentionally not maximize, provided 
that an intention not to maximize is an indirect way of achieving the 
desired result—value maximization. You attain the target by aiming 
at another.® According to Pettit and Geoffrey Brennan,’ intention- 
ally not to maximize is rational under a variety of circumstances that 
satisfy the conditions labeled calculative elusiveness and calculative 
vulnerability. 

A benefit such as spontaneity is calculatively elusive if it is one that 
“evaporates under a regime of sustained action calculation” (ibid., 
p. 442). Such benefits are to be attained by the cultivation and 
maintenance of relevant “predispositions” defined by Pettit and 
Brennan as “states whose manifestation in action means that the 
action is not chosen on a fully calculative or deliberative basis” 
(ibid., p. 440). A benefit is calculatively vulnerable if it cannot be 
secured by action on a relevant predisposition which is monitored in 


in Environmental heer ed #10, Research School of Social Sciences, Australian 
National University, 19 
i ” Proceedings of the Aristotelean Society, Supp 


2 “Satisficin 8 Consequentialism 
LVE (1984): 165-76, esp. p. 172. 

5 In Sterling M. McMurmin, ed., The Tanner Lectures on Human Values VII (Salt 
Lake City: Utah UP, 1986), pp. 56-99. 

í Cambridge: Harvard, 1980, 

5 See Pettit’s distinction between wide-scope and narrow-scope consequentia- 
lism in op. at., p. 165. 

® “Restrictive Consequentialism,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LXIV 
(1986): 438-55 
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order to that such action is indeed for the best. Such benefits 
are “valle to the presence of calculation, even in a supervisory 
role” (ibtd.). 

Pettit-type satisficing is rational, for Pettit, because it is a Tational 
strategy within restrictive consequentialism, which is a maximizing 
consequentialist position because the goal is maximization, and 
which is f‘restrictive” because maximization is not necessarily ap- 


plied in decision making. The restrictive consequentialist employs 


“restric 


under condition C given at least that there is no (loosely specified 


sort of) 


oha or “pre-emptive” marims telling an agent “to do A 


ncy” (ibid., p. 453). Emergencies comprise situations 





that are ‘tout of the ordinary run” (bid., p. 445) or ones where the 
agent rn that following the maxim is suboptimal. 
In 


is shorn 


g against Slote, Pettit claims that inasmuch as satisficing 
om a connection with restrictive maximizing consequen- 


tialism, satisficing is irrational. The failure directly to pursue the ' 
best by operating various satisficing strategies is fine, but the choice 


of less 


the best from a set of enumerated and evaluated options 


has nothing to commend it. 


In this 
terms of 


I 


Paper, I shall justify the rationality of Slote’s satisficing in 


virtue-oriented nonconsequentialist framework. The pre- 


cise position to be defended has to be formulated with care, for 


there is 
one to 
word ‘op 


ich Slote draws attention, namely, an ambiguity in the 
on’: an option may be understood as the results of an 


wi for many areas of ambiguity. The first crucial area is 


action, or as the action itself.” This distinction results in two notions 


of satisfi 
(A) 


g: 
in that has good enough results may rationally be pre- 
ferred to one judged to have better results. 


(B) An action that is good enough may rationally be preferred to one 


to be better. 
In roel satisficing against Pettit, I simply have to defend (A). I 
wish to adopt a more radical approach, however, and defend (B) as 
well. kahi done in the final section. 


A secon 


area of ambiguity lies in the notion of rational rightness 


or correctness. There are four possible interpretations: 
(a) It is Ra rationally preferable, perhaps even required to satis- 


fice. 


(b) It is 


ways rationally permitted to satisfice. 





7 Beyond T pp. 24-5. 
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(c) It is sometimes rationally preferable, perhaps even required to 
satisfice. 
(d) It is sometimes rationally permitted to satisfice. 
I shall reject both (a) and (b). I shall defend both (c) and (d) with 
respect to (A) above (section II), and (d) with respect to (B) above 
(section III). 

It would be tempting to ignore (a) altogether, were it not for the 
fact that Pettit interprets the “unmotivated satisficer’’—in particu- 
lar Slote—as committed to (a). It is therefore useful to get this false 
target out of the way. According to Pettit: 


The unmotivated satisficer prefers a strategy guaranteeing only a good 
enough result to one ensuring the best. ... This means that such a 
satisficer will have to support a policy of submaximisation in any situa- 
tion where all the options have been enumerated and evaluated (op. 
at., p. 172; italics mine). 


In addition, as Pettit makes clear in his critical review of Slote’s 
Common Sense Morality and Consequentialism,® he believes Slote 
does not recommend the above strategy simply in cases “where it 
happens that all the options available have been already examined” 
(ibid., p. 402). He claims further that: 


Faced with the necessity to choose, Slote’s submaximising procedure 

then would have us each go through the full gamut of alternative op- 

tions, establishing their comparative value. And it would have us do this 
with a view to selecting something less than the best: an option which is 

good enough (ibid., p. 403). 

The problem with Pettit’s interpretation is that the view is so 
implausible: one can only sympathize with Pettit’s claim that satisfic- 
ing, so understood, is “profoundly irrational.” I think, however, 
that Slote is not to be interpreted in the way Pettit suggests. The 
textual evidence Pettit provides for his interpretation is the follow- 
ing: “The procedure requires that the agent ‘explicitly reject the 
better for the good enough’ ” (ibid., p. 402). This quote has been 
taken out of context, however. What Slote actually says is this: 


However, the example of not taking the afternoon snack challenges the 
idea that the satisficing individual will never explicitly reject the better 
for the good enough.’ 


8 “Slote on Consequentialism,” The Philosophical Quarterly, XXXVI (1986): 
399—412. 

°? Common Sense M and Consequentialism (New York: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul, 1985), pp. 41-2; “Satisficing Consequentialism,” p. 146. 
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There is no claim that the satisficer must reject the best: rather, it is 
not the case that he must never reject the best. Slote’s strategy is to 
show by way of examples that there are contexts in which satisficing 
is rationally (and indeed morally) permissible. By ‘rationally permissi- 
ble’ is meant rational in the sense of not irrational—the action at 
issue is not rationally required, but nor is it irrational. 

The view that it is always rationally permitted to satisfice will also 
be rejected. The rationale for that rejection occurs at the end of 
section IJI. The final area of ambiguity concerns the variety of 
frameworks within which satisficing might be rationalized. In specify- 
ing these frameworks, I shall focus on the less radical satisficing (A). 

The first kind of framework involves versions of restrictive maxi- 
mizing consequentialism more powerful than Pettit’s. According to 
the strongest version, as formulated by David O. Brink,!° “We are 
never justified in departing from a relatively coarse-grained set of 
moral rules” (ibid., p. 425). Such rules may forbid acting on maxi- 
mizing strategies in certain contexts. According to a less strong ver- 
sion, one must be motivated to act in accordance with relevant 
coarse-grained rules except where breaking those rules produces a 
very much better outcome than acting in accordance with those 
rules. In both versions, the goal is maximization, but, unlike Pettit’s 
restrictive consequentialism, one may be forbidden to break a mule 
even when one knows that failure to break the rule is suboptimal. 
The second framework within which satisficing might be justified is 
what might be called “restrictive satisficing consequentialism.” I 
shall understand restrictive satisficing consequentialism as the fol- 
lowing doctrine. Where calculation or calculative monitoring fails as 
a strategy for adequate promotion of value, restrictive strategies may 
be employed. Where following such a strategy is known to lead to 
inadequate outcomes, one must abandon the strategy, even though 
one is permitted to retain it when following it is known to be merely 
suboptimal. The third framework, and the one I shall adopt, is vir- 
tue-based nonconsequentialism. I shall not have space to canvass the 
merits and demerits of the non-Pettit-type consequentialisms just 
mentioned, but shall simply answer Pettit’s challenge within a non- 
consequentialist framework. 

Let us now turn to my preferred nonconsequentialist way of moti- 
vating satisficing. It can be stated briefly as follows. 

(T) Choosing leas than the best amongst enumerated and evaluated 

options is rationally permissible if it is permitted by virtue-centered 

1° “Utilitarian Morality and the Personal Point of View,” this JouRNAL, 


LXXXII, 8 ba ad 1986): 417-38. Brink claims that G. E. Moore 1s a restrictive 
maximizing utilitanan of this type. 
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or restrictions, or flows from emotions or feelings 
not manifesting or conforming to a vice, and not in conflict with 


virtue 


I shall defend (T) with respect to both (A}-type satisficing (section IT) 
and (B)-type satisficing (section III). In both areas, my general strat- 
egy is as follows. 

I shall claim that the rationality of satisficing stems from the value 
of acting from desirable or at least not undesirable traits. It is char- 
acteristically rational to act out of friendship, love, courage, and so 
on, even where such action does not directly or indirectly optimize. 
This rationality stems from the rationality of a desire to be the sort 
of person who is a friend and acts as one, who expresses his love for 
someone, and so forth. Such a person will not always set aside those 
traits and emotions in order to optimize (either directly or indi- 
rectly) where the cost is betraying, or not being true to, his charac- 
ter, his love, or even his feelings. Let us assume that the agent 
realizes that the optimific action is to betray his friend. But the 
agent does not want to be the sort of person who betrays his friend 
in order to produce a better state of affairs (though this is not to say 
that he would fail to betray his friend, no matter what the conse- 
quences). 

In more general terms, the rationality of satisficing is based on the 
rationality of an agent sometimes acting from agent-oriented as op- 
posed to act-oriented rationality. In agent-oriented morality, for ex- 
ample, it is assumed that suboptimal behavior may be rational if 
expressive of a virtue whose nonmanifestation on a given occasion 
may signal corruption or betrayal of an important and valuable char- 
acter trait.!! Similarly, I would argue, we can analogously speak of 
agent-oriented rationality where acting on a trait whose cultivation 
and possession is not irrational may itself be a rational expression of 
that trait, despite knowing submaximization. 

My position so far does not adequately distinguish a position in 
which acting in line with desirable traits (or not undesirable traits) is 
a strategy within restrictive satisficing consequentialism from a posi- 
tion that is nonconsequentialist.'* There are two worries. First, may 
not betraying a virtue or emotion be corruptive of that virtue or 
undermine that emotion, and could not such corruption and 
weakening occur where there is calculation or calculative monitor- 


11 For an example of the clash between agent- and act-oriented morality, see G. 
Kavka, “Some Paradoxes of Deterrence,” this JOURNAL, LXXV, 6 (June 1978): 
285—302 

12 I am grateful to Pettit for pointing out this problem to me. 
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ing? If this is so, could not nonbetrayal of virtues or emotions be 
Justified within a restrictive consequentialist framework? My reply is 
that the ethical framework proposed is one where the agent may 
rationally desire to express a virtue or emotion because failure to do 
so is to dishonor an important aspect of herself and perhaps others 
in the process. This desire could occur even if there were no danger 
of consequential weakening of the virtue or emotion. In his ““Conse- 
quentialism,” Pettit’? casts doubt on the rationality of deontologists 
eschewing the dishonoring of values as such. I agree it may seem 
odd to be worried about dishonoring of values independent of the 
consequences on those same values. But dishonoring nonabstract 
items such as yourself and others who are objects of the virtues is 
quite another matter. The disvalue of such dishonoring is not mere 
failure to promote a value, and is arguably incommensurable with 
such failure. 

The nonconsequentialist as opposed to the restrictive consequen- 
tialist rationale for satisficing, then, is not premised on the conse- 
quential dangers of corruption or betrayal of desirable personal 
traits. Rather, it is premised on the rationality of a desire not to 
dishonor or be false to oneself or others. This dishonoring is not so 
much a dishonor to the value (which may be promoted by the dishon- 
oring) but a dishonor to the person holding the value or to the 
persons who are the proper objects of the virtues expressing those 
values. 

The second worry about distinguishing my position from restric- 
tive satisficing consequentialism is this. I have admitted that honor- 
ing a friendship, e.g., need not be an absolute requirement. If sufh- 
ciently good consequences were to be secured by betrayal, then 
betrayal may be permitted. The worry is that this admission may 
render my position indistinguishable from that of a restrictive satis- - 
ficing consequentialist, but this is not so. In a case where the require- 
ments of friendship compete with the requirements of justice—say, 
the question of which virtue has the greater call on the agent—need 
not be determined on consequentialist grounds alone, but may also 
be determined by such factors as the integrity of the agent and the 
centrality and significance of the virtues in relevant contexts. To 
employ an example: satisficing consequentialists and nonconse- 
quentialists may well give different answers to the question of Jim’s 
moral requirements in Bernard Williams’s!* case where the innocent 


13 In Peter Sınger, ed., A Companion to Ethics (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1991), 
pp. 230-41. 

“In J J. C. Smart and Williams, Utilitarianism For and Against (New York. 
Cambridge, 1973), pp. 98-9. 
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botanist Jim could save 19 of 20 Indians from the tyrant Pedro by 
killing one. A restrictive satisficing consequentialist may well regard 
this case as one of “emergency” where Jim’s failure to pull the 
trigger produces an inadequate outcome in terms of value promo- 
tion. A nonabsolutist nonconsequentialist can agree that the out- 
come is inadequate in terms of value promotion but not require Jim 
to pull the trigger. For in this context, given all the particulars about 
Jim—his lack of authority, his noninvolvement, his abhorrence of 
murder—the demand to promote adequate value is just too great. 

The essential feature of my position, then, is this. Satisficing is 
rational if it is expressive of certain traits in relevant contexts. It is 
distinguished from various consequentialist satisficing positions in 
that the rationality of satisficing is not at bottom premised on the 
consequentialists’ demand to promote value. As in all nonconsequen- 
tialist positions, promotion of value is important but need not take 
precedence over agent-centered restrictions and prerogatives. 

0 


In this section, I shall defend the less radical version of satisficing, 
which can be expressed in more detail thus: 


(A’) It is sometimes rationally permitted and indeed sometimes ratio- 
nally preferable (even, perhaps, required) to perform an act with 
good enough results rather than one judged to have better results. 


My main task is to defend this version of satisficing against Pettit’s 
objections that it is irrational because unmotivated. My strategy, as I 
stated earlier, is to defend the rationality of satisficing by appeal to 
certain virtues. The defense has two parts: the first defends the 
rationality of satisficing over personal goods, the second defends 
gatisficing over other-regarding values. The virtue appealed to in the 
case of personal goods is that of moderation. Much work bas been 
done in this area by Slote, who argues that the habit of cultivating 
moderate needs, and being content to satisfy those needs and no 
more, rationalizes satisficing over personal goods. 

Pettit’s objection to Slote’s view is that the moderate person recog- 
nizes that foregoing the snack is the better option and, therefore, 
the foregoing is not a genuine case of satisficing. He cites in support 
of this interpretation the fact that Slote “concedes” that the moder- 
ate individual may not regard the enjoyment of the snack as a good 
thing.!® We must beware, however, of the ambiguity between type- 
(A) and type-(B) satisficing. Slote may well concede that the moder- 
ate individual has not satisficed in sense (B): the moderate action 


18 “Satisficmg Consequentialism,” p. 175. 
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may well be judged the best action. But in Beyond Optimizing at 
least, he is clear that the moderate individual satisfices in sense (A) 
over personal goods, and that is the sense at issue. Speaking of a 
similar example, he says: : 


Someone who makes such a wish clearly acknowledges the possibility of 
being better off and yet chooses—knowingly and deliberately—a lesser 
but personally satisfying degree of well being (op. cit., p. 15). 


Pettit’s objection may be an ignoratio elenchi, but it is nonetheless 
unclear what is the ground of the rationality of choosing a lesser 
degree of well-being when a greater level is known to be at hand, in 
the purely self-regarding contexts described by Slote. Given that the 
moderate individual regards the moderate action as the best action, 
how can it be rational to identify the best action with that promoting 
the lesser degree of well-being in those contexts? Pettit’s WOITy re- 
mains: Why is not the rationality of moderation to be understood 
simply in restrictive consequentialist terms? 

On my view, the rationality of the satisficer’s choice is to be un- 
derstood in terms of the rationality of expressing the habit of moder- 
ation. Rather than being “unmotivated,” as Pettit would have it, her 
satisficing is motivated in a way not often recognized. It is a common 
mistake, as Michael Stocker!’ points out, to believe that action done 
for a reason, i.e., motivated action, is always action done for the sake 
of some end. The idea that the end must be future-directed, as in 
consequentialist models of rationality, is a relatively extreme species 
of this mistake. But some motivations are not goal-directed at all, 
but are “expressive,” as in ‘I did it out of friendship’. (See further 
below.) In the present case, ‘I did it from moderation’ expresses the 
satisficer’s motivation better than ‘I did it for the sake of promoting 
x (a personal good)’. If the latter kind of motivation is at issue, then 
it becomes puzzling why one does not go for more rather than less 
of an acknowledged good. (It is assumed, with Slote, that the agent 
recognizes she would be better off if she chose more.) 

The rationality of nonteleological motivation—expression of a 
trait—can be captured in the following thought. To have a “habit” 
of moderation which one “switches off” the moment one perceives 
that being “immoderate”’ secures greater personal good is to fail to 
be true to oneself—to the character and dispositions one has devel- 
oped and cultivated over time. Indeed, one might say, to be ready to 
switch off in this way is to fail to have the virtue of moderation. It is 


16 “Values and Purposes: The Limits of Teleology and the Ends of Friendship,” 
this JOURNAL, LXXVII, 12 (December 1981): 747-65. 
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questionable whether one has the virtue of moderation when one is 
prepared to maximize, albeit in the restrictive consequentialist’s 
way. For, as Slote points out, the virtue is one in which it is not the 
case that, in all contexts, one cares about opportunities to maximize. 
It is precisely the virtue of being content with adequate rather than 
maximal personal good. It is not merely the virtue of not always 
being disposed to calculate about the maximal quantity. 

I turn now to the second part of my defense of (A’) against Pettit, 
namely, a defense of the rationality of satisficing oyer other-regard- 
ing value. Pettit and Brennan name several virtues which, they claim, 
rationalize restrictive maximizing consequentialism, but not satisfic- 
ing. Let us consider the rationality of expressing a virtuous disposi- 
tion such as friendship in knowingly suboptimal behavior. They 
claim that the value of friendship provides a reason against calcula- 
tion or calculative monitoring. For these are antipathetic to the vir- 
tue of friendship if standardly practiced. There are two issues here. 
First, as Pettit and Brennan emphasize, there is the damage done by 
the inevitable perception by our friends of calculative behavior un- 
becoming to a friend (op. cit., p. 450). Second, such behavior is 
inimical to the integrity of the friend’s indulging in it, assuming he 
values the virtue of friendship. 

These claims also tell against restrictive maximization, however. It 
is not just that the maximizing goal should be kept out of ‘‘delibera- 
tive play” (op. cit., p. 455). The maximizing goal should be kept out 
of play altogether, because acting on it, whether or not such action 
is the result of deliberation, may be inimical to the value of friend- 
ship. If a friend is going to suspect you because you are calculative 
in the service of a maximizing goal, that friend will also suspect you 
if you are prepared to act in the service of that goal whenever you 
know that betraying the friendship will serve that goal. Similarly, if 
you value your integrity in the following respect—you do not want 
to be the sort of person who betrays friendships in the interest of 
maximization—you will value (in appropriate situations) not merely 
noncalculative maximizing behavior but also not acting on maximiz- 
ing considerations. i 

Pettit and Brennan may make the following kind of reply. If opti- 
mific action on given occasions is in the long run going to destroy 
the friendship, then friendship is what they call a “vaguely defined 
gestalt” (op. cit., p. 452), ie., a good whose utility is not a linear 
function of the individual utilities of the acts contributing to those 
goods. An example given is sound teeth: it may be that each individ- 
ual act of brushing is suboptimal, given the costs. Nonetheless, the 
combined effects of never brushing is suboptimal: the good of 
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sound teeth is lost. The response to this phenomenon, according to 
the restrictive maximizing consequentialist, is to fail to act optimifi- 
cally on sufficiently many occasions—as many Occasions as are neces- 
sary to secure (or to avoid losing) the good. 

To avoid this complication, let us assume that long-run optimality, 
too, is secured by friendship betrayal and that this is known without 
calculation. How then, can satisficing be rational? My reply is again 
based on a conception of virtue-based rationality. The person who 
has the virtue of friendship will set store on a holistic pattern of 
responses expressive of being a friend, even where, on given occa- 
sions, such responses are contrary to restrictive Maximizing rational- 
ity. Such a person will have a conception of “emergency” different 
from that of the restrictive maximizer. Given the heavy presumption 
in favor of expressive rationality, a sufficiently great amount of good 
must be secured by a departure from a nonabsolutist virtue-based 
maxim in order for a violation to be either permitted, or even re- 
quired. 

With respect to other-regarding value, I have defended satisficing 
within a framework of expressive rationality, which is itself embed- 
ded in a virtue-based system of agent-centered restrictions. Satisfic- 
ing enters the picture in two ways. Satisficing (as opposed to maxi- 
mizing) over other-regarding value is permitted on the basis of an 
agent-centered restriction in which a virtue is expressed. The viola- 
tion of that restriction is itself permitted (and maybe even required) 
when the good to be secured by such violation is sufficiently great 
. (relative to the stringency of the restriction and the nature/quantity 
of the value secured). 

It should be noted that the rationality of agent-centered restric- 
tions has been questioned—notably by Samuel Scheffler!?—but his 
questioning does not pay sufficient regard to the rationality of ex- 
pressing other-regarding virtue. In considering virtue-based justifi- 
cations of agent-centered restrictions, he moves from the idea that a 
virtue’s point lies in the flourishing of the agent (itself a controver- 
sial assumption not essential to virtue-based conceptions of rational- 
ity) to the idea that the motivation for adhering to a virtue-based 
restriction must be consequences for agent flourishing. He then 
dismisses virtue-based agent-centered restrictions as intolerably ego- 
centric. The assumption about motivation is false, however: even if 
the point of cultivating a virtue lies in its probabilizing agent flour- 
ishing, one fails to possess the virtue of, e.g., Justice if one’s motiva- 


17 “Agent-Centred Restrictions, Rationality, and the Virtues,” in Scheffler, ed., 
and ws Critics (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 243-60 
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tions for just action concern one’s own flourishing. !? In general, the , 
virtuous agent does not standardly or always act for the sake of some 
consequence at all; but rather simply acts out of or from the virtue in 
question. 

I earlier claimed that satisficing in sense (A) may be required, 
merely permitted, or not permitted. Where the notions of “‘re- 
quired” and “permitted” derive their content from a virtue-based 
system of rationality, we can understand these ideas in the following 
way. Satisficing (as opposed to maximizing) is required when maxi- 
mizing is the expression of a vice, such as, ¢.g., inappropriate per- 
fectionism, ruthlessness, cold calculativeness, exceeding of personal 
authority, and so on. Satisficing (as opposed to maximizing) is not 
permitted when it is the expression or manifestation of a vice, such 
as laziness, culpable indifference, callousness, cowardice, weakness, 
excessive squeamishness, and 80 on. Clearly, there is scope for con- 
siderable work concerning contexts in which securing sufficient 
value is a good enough action, and when it is not. Indeed, a thor- 
ough-going virtue-based model of rationality may well define “‘suffi- 
cient value” highly contextually—in terms of that degree of value 
whose promotion/honoring is the expression of a virtue, not the 
expression of a vice. 


pent 
In the previous section, I considered cases of satisficing in which the 
agent recognizes that the rejected action has superior results. It was 
not conceded, however, that the rejected action was judged superior 
simpliciter. In this section, I shall defend a radical satisficing, 
namely, 


(B') It is sometimes rationally permissible to reject an action known to 
be superior for one known to be inferior. 


Again, the defense of (B’) has two parts. I defend (B’) first with 
regard to personal goods, and second with regard to other-regard- 
ing value. In the former area, (B') is defended by appeal to the 
rationality of expressing the virtue of antiperfectionism. 

Consider the case of the immoderate satisficer. Like Slote’s mod- 
erate satisficer, he too is unfortunate enough to have a fridge in his 
office provided by the company, which, alas, contains candy bars. 
He considers it best to abstain from a candy bar, given his values. He 
decides, however, that though eating on this occasion is a minor 
peccadillo, it is a “not bad enough” option to avoid, given the 


18 For more on the distinction between “point” and motivation in virtue ethics, 
sec R. Ewin, Cooperation and Human Values: A Study of Moral Reasoning (New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1981). 
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strength of his desires and other contextual features. In short, he 
intentionally chooses the inferior option because it is “good 
enough” in the sense of not bad enough (he after all will eat just one 
small fiber enriched bar while rejecting a large chocolate and cara- 
mel bar). This case differs from that of the type-(A) moderate satis- 
ficer considered in the last section: the immoderate satisficer is as- 
sumed to judge that the immoderate action is the inferior one. Our 
new case is therefore a case of typeB’) satisficing. 

In chapter 5 of Beyond Optimizing, Slote, too, appears to defend 
(B')-type satisficing. My defense, to be outlined below, will be differ- 
ent and more radical than Slote’s. To make the contrast, let me 
present the structure of his defense, as applied to my example. 


(1) To refrain from taking the bar is, in the agent’s eyes, the best 
available action. 


Therefore, 
(2) To refrain from taking the bar is the most rational available action. 
But 


(3) To perform the best action in this circumstance is rationally super- 
erogatory. 

(4) Rationality is a scalar notion according to which to be rational 
simpliciter is equivalent to being adequately rational. 

(5) Given that refraining from taking the bar is supererogatory, taking 
the bar is adequately rational, and therefore rational. 


To the charge that taking the bar is irrational because weak-willed, 
Slote makes the sensible claim that weakness and strength of will are 
themselves scalar notions. He claims (of another case) the following: 


He may feel that although going as far as he did was not the best 
available action, it was not in the circumstances a bad thing for him to 
do. What he did was not ideally rational, but neither, he may feel, was 
what he did simply unacceptable: although it demonstrated some weak- 
ness of will, it demonstrated considerable strength of will as well (op. 
cit, p 119). 


My own defense of (B’)-satisficing is more radical than Slote’s. I 
shall sever the connection between (1) and (2) above: that is, I shall 
question the assumption that the best action is necessarily the most 
rational action. Although Slote denies the link between (maximal) 
rationality and best option (where best option entails having best 
results), he does not deny the link between (maximal) rationality and 
best action simpliciter. The severing of the connection between (1) 
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and (2) will again be mediated by a virtue—antiperfectionism. There 
are times, I shall claim, where manifesting the virtue of antiperfec- 
tionism is not a less rational course of action than performing the 
best action where the latter is rationally supererogatory. Let me 
elaborate. 

The satisficing motivation of our immoderate agent has been ex- 
pressed in the following terms by Stocker.'® Although (a) all things 
considered his life would be better if he were not self-indulgent, it is 
nonetheless the case that (b) making this effort would be hard on 
him, and (c) now he wants to lead the kind of life where he is not so 
hard on himself. I shall build on this account, which leaves much 
unexplained. In particular, Pettit’s charge that taking the chocolate 
bar is unmotivated if the agent judges that it is best here and now 
not to take the bar still has force. 

My reply to the charge is this. Action in line with Stocker’s judg- 
ment (c), taking the bar, is rational qua expression of a virtue—ant- 
perfectionism. I admit that Stocker’s judgment (c) does not yield a 
here-and-now judgment that it is best to take the bar. Slote is right 
—the agent judges it best to refrain from taking the bar. Rather, 
Stocker’s judgment (c) is a “background” judgment about the kind 
of agent the “self-indulgent” satisficer wants to be. Given this, how 
is action in line with (c), taking the bar, rational? After all, it is 
judged to be not the best available action. 

The solution once again is to appeal to virtue-based expressive 
rationality—in this case the rationality of acting in line with the 
background judgment of not being hard on yourself. The motive of 
not being too hard on yourself, which provides the motive for satis- 
ficing, is the expression of a virtue—antiperfectionism. Thus, inas- 
much as taking the bar is weak, even weak-‘‘willed,”’ it is not inappro- 
priately weak. According to the virtue of antiperfectionism, it ‘is 
sometimes appropriate to fail to be rationally supererogatory. 

In “Moderation Rationality and Virtue,” Slote suggests that per- 
fectionism is an “‘antivirtue” for several reasons. First, he claims that 
the person who has a tendency to “ʻeke out the most or best he can 
in every situation” (op. cit., p. 87) strikes someone who “witnesses or 
hears about it as lacking in self sufficiency” (ibid.). Such a person is 
too dependent on external factors for happiness, is insufficiently 
reliant on bis own sense of contentment with life as it is. One thinks 
of the person who is obsessed with the idea of quality tme—no part 
of the day can be frittered away or ever spent submaximally, each 


19 Plural and Conflicting Values (New York: Oxford, 1990), p 320. 
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moment is to be crammed with worthwhile or at least necessary 
pursuits. To use Slote’s words, this makes the optimizer seem 
“needy and somewhat desperate” (ibid.). 

As a result of the effort required to calculate worthwhileness and 
priorities among pursuits, the perfectionist is a rather streased indi- 
vidual who finds it difficult to relax, and who suffers the anxieties 
and regrets occasioned by failure to act in line with those calcula- 
tions. Not only are perfectionists stressed, they are also “cramped 
and constrained” (ibid., p. 93): unable to break out of the shackles 
of what calculation requires. Such a person cannot take uncalcu- 
lated risks, act from devilment or mischievousness, creative urges, or 
less high-mindedly, for the sake of immediate pleasure or titillation. 
Finally, the perfectionist is unlikely to be tolerant of satisficing ten- 
dencies in others. Such tendencies will be seen as “slack,” even 
downright irresponsible. The perfectionist is likely to be carping and 
critical, exhausting and undermining the egos of his partners by 
constant exhortation to improvement. In short, a perfectionist 
could be impossible to live with. 

Now, of course, it is not always the case that immoderate or self- 
indulgent satisficing is the expression of an antiperfectionist virtue. 
Much satisficing may well be inappropriately weak. Our candy-bar 
eater would not be acting according to the virtue if his indulgence 
were excessive or otherwise inappropriate: if, for example, he took 
two bars, an enormous caramel bar, if he was in danger of spoiling 
his appetite for a healthy meal, or a meal to which he had been 
invited by a friend, if he was prone to start on chocolate binges once 
he indulged his desire to take the bar, and so on. 

To conclude: the rationality of satisficing is again premised on the 
rationality of expressing a desirable disposition—a virtue. The ex- 
pression of this virtue in the case discussed does not translate into a 
Judgment that it is best to eat the bar here and now: hence I have 
severed Slote’s connection between doing what is best—the super- 
erogatory action—and doing what is most rational. It is the idea of 
expressive rationality which severs this connection. 

In the case of other-regarding value, to which I now turn, an 
appeal to expressive rationality will likewise drive a wedge between 
supererogation—the best action—and “ideal” or “maximal” ratio- 
nality. I now defend (B') in the area of other-regarding value. An 
example is provided by Slote. 


Consider a doctor who wants to help mankind but is for personal rea- 
sons particularly affected by the plight of people in India—perhaps he 
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is attracted to Indian art or religion or is very knowledgeable about the 
history of India.” 


Imagine that this doctor could save more lives in Africa, and 
knows this; yet he goes to India. In this case, it is tempting to think 
that the doctor is really a maximizer: he puts really high value on 
indulging his passions for India. But this is surely implausible. Any- 
one who valued in this way would be intolerably egocentric. I want 
to suggest that Slote’s doctor is really a satisficer, for he does not 
accept that a state of affairs in which he saves 500 lives and gratifies 
his passion for Indian art has a higher value than a state of affairs in 
which he saves 600 lives and does not indulge his passion. Rather, 
Slote’s satisficer has allowed reasons of personal value to trump 
reasons of impersonal value. Such a satisficer does not perceive 
himself as an instrument for the production of good, but as an agent 
with his own projects and needs that may legitimately take prece- 
dence over optimization of value. His preferences for India are 
based not on an overall judgment of superior value, but on an 
“agent-centered prerogative”?! —a prerogative which can allow one 
to fail to maximize value in the interest of recognizing and indulging 
one’s needs, preferences, or integrity. Certainly, our agent prefers to 
go to India, but preference rankings are not necessarily value rank- 
ings, even where personal values are involved.” 

It may be objected to my nonconsequentialist rationale for satis- 
ficing that agent-centered prerogatives can be accommodated 
within restrictive satisficing consequentialism. My tentative view is: 
not necessarily. Take a creative genius whose art requires enormous 
self-absorption and creative energy. Should she be receptive to, and 
act on, Pettit-type emergency conditions where calculation about 
effects on creative-genius-type values might be called for? Should 
she be ready to switch off and down tools in such emergencies, when 
failure to do so will mean that an opportunity for promoting an 
adequate amount of value is lost? Just as agent-centered restrictions 
may be more or less stringent permitting satisficing in some contexts 
but not in others, so agent-centered prerogatives may be more or 


® “Satisficing Consequentialism,” p. 155. 

21 For a discussion and defense of agent-centered ives, see Schefiler, 
The Rejection of Consequentialism (New York: Oxford, 1982). 

2 David Lewis claims that to valuable is to desire to desire but even this 
controversial view does not identify judgments of value with first-order prefer- 
ence. See “ j Theories of Value,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
Supp. Vol. (1989): 118-37. 
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less permissive requiring satisficing in some contexts but not in 
others. 

Let us then summarize the connection between agent-centered 

restrictions and prerogatives, and satisficing. Agent-centered restric- 
tions may forbid even restrictive maximization without forbidding 
satisficing. Yet as a class, they cannot be accommodated within re- 
strictive satisficing consequentialism, because some are too stringent 
to permit, let alone require, the promotion of adequate value by 
means of the violation of the restriction. An agent-centered preroga- 
tive does not require maximization, even of the restrictive kind. 
Slote’s doctor is arguably permitted to indulge his passion for India, 
even where he knows this is suboptimal. Nonetheless, some agent- 
centered prerogatives require satisficing. To permit his indulgence 
in Indian art, the doctor has to save enough lives—400 as opposed 
to 500, say, but not one as opposed to 500. Despite this, agent-cen- 
tered prerogatives as a class cannot be accommodated within restric- 
tive satisficing consequentialism because some are too permissive to 
require satisficing. 
. Our doctor, then, may judge that the best action—the superero- 
gatory action—is to go to Africa. Yet the supererogatory action is 
not, for me, necessarily the most rational. Again, the link between 
the best action and the most rational action is severed by the notion 
of expressive rationality: in many circumstances the preference for 
expressing a virtuous (or at least non-vicious) commitment is not less 
rational than being supererogatory. 

To argue fully for the rationality of satisficing, I would have to 
argue that the multifarious traits of which satisficing behavior is an 
expression are traits that it is antecedently rational to cultivate (or at 
least not eliminate). Several such traits were identified—those asso- 
ciated with friendship, love, antiperfectionism, integrity, modera- 
tion. Given, however, that the cultivation or nonelimination of these 
traits is rational, then acting from those traits may on occasion be 
rational despite knowing suboptimization, when to fail so to act 
would be to “betray” those traits. Such a claim is the essential char- 
acteristic of agent-oriented as opposed to act-oriented moralities 
and models of rationality. In short, I have argued, satisficing in the 
strong sense of (A) and the even stronger sense of (B) is not unmoti- 
vated, but makes perfect sense within an agent-oriented ethics of 
virtue. 

CHRISTINE SWANTON 
University of Auckland 
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Liberal Purposes. WILLIAM A. GALSTON. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. xi + 343 p. Cloth $49.50, paper $16.95. 


For over ten years, William A. Galston has been a prominent 
friendly critic of academic liberalism. In an important series of arti- 
cles, he has disputed the common view that government should re- 
main neutral in all disputes about the good life. Anticipating themes 
that came to the fore in the recent presidential campaign, he has 
defended a liberalism which allows the state to base its policies on, 
among other things, the positive value of personal responsibility and 
hard work, and which assigns religion a definite (if restricted) role in 
public life. In this cogent, well-written, and eminently sensible book, 
Galston integrates and amplifies many of his earlier ideas. 

In the first of the book’s four sections, entitled ‘‘Liberalism and 
Political Philosophy,” Galston sketches his basic position, sets forth 
his broader philosophical stance, and takes on three contemporary 
critics of liberalism (Michael Walzer, Roberto Unger, and Alasdair 
MacIntyre). Galston’s basic position is that we need not choose be- 
tween a neutral state and one that is objectionably restrictive or 
authoritarian: “There is a vast—and vitally important—terrain be- 
tween Plato and Ronald Dworkin. And, therefore, there is a coher- 
ent alternative to both liberal neutrality and its communitarian crit- 
ics” (9). His philosophical stance is, very roughly, that it is unaccept- 
ably relativistic to regard political (or philosophical) justification as 
merely articulating or ordering a society’s shared understandings, 
but that justification must begin with received opinion, and must 
follow a dialectical- path that may or may not lead all the way to 
full-blown objectivity. His rejoinders to critics of liberalism are too 
complex to summarize, but in places are noteworthy for their pas- 
sion. I cannot resist quoting one interchange in some detail. 

Among the views that Galston considers is Unger’s claim that each 
self has infinite capacities whose realization requires the constant 
disruption of the stable structures that liberals favor. As Unger him- 
self puts it, 


The growth of the transforming and ennobling passions ... and the 
ability of these passions to penetrate the crust of everyday perception 
and habit seem to depend upon loss and sacrifice. . . . [T]he primary 
form of loss and sacrifice is the sacrifice and loss of your settled place 
in the settled world. This is the event that allows you to distinguish . . . 
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the disclosures of incongruous insight or disobedient desire from the 
distractions and narcosis of habit.! 


To this, Galston replies 


So workers are ennobled by unemployment? Husbands and wives are 
ennobled by shattering divorces? Parents are ennobled by the death of 
children? Lebanon’s citizens were ennobled by civil war? ... [This] 
proposition is a classic example of theoretical deduction swamping ex- 
periential truth. As for the alleged pharmacological properties of habit, 
the relentless modernist quest for peak experiences is more of a nar- 
cotic than the stable patterns of daily life ever could be (59). 


The scorn, in my opinion, is richly deserved. 

In the book’s second section, Galston shifts his focus from attacks 
on liberalism to its recently dominant neutralist strain. Here, again, 
his posture is critical. The section’s four chapters range over a wide 
array of topics, including different ways of understanding neutrality, 
different lines of argument for it, and specific proposals by Bruce 
Ackerman, Charles Larmore, Amy Gutmann and Dennis Thompson, 
and, above all, John Rawls. One whole chapter is devoted to the 
conception of moral personality that informs Rawls’s Dewey Lec- 
tures, another to Rawls’s recent interpretation of his own theory as 
“political not metaphysical.” Although the discussion occasionally 
rambles, the overall level of criticism is high. 

Galston develops his own position in the book’s pivotal third sec- 
tion, where he argues that far from being neutral, liberal thought 
and practice are themselves predicated on a particular understand- 
ing of the good. This understanding, he says, is implicit even in the 
work of self-proclaimed neutralists. By bringing it to light, we can 
illuminate both the virtues that liberal societies require and should 
promote—a second way in which neutrality fails—and an approach 
to justice that is more faithful to liberal experience than familiar 
egalitarian accounts. Liberal justice requires that needs be satisfied 
equally, but that “many opportunities outside the sphere of need 
... be allocated to individuals through a desert-based competition 
in which all have a fair chance to participate” (191). These results 
are said to flow from a pluralistic conception of the good that at- 
taches value to life itself, the normal development of our basic capac- 
ities, the fulfillment of our interests and purposes, freedom, ration- 
ality, appropriate social relations, and subjective satisfaction. Im- 
portantly, this conception does not completely rank all activities or 
ways of life: within broad limits, it can be realized in many ways. 

Because the liberal theory of the good requires that citizens have 


! Unger, Passion: An Essay on Personality (New York: Free Press, 1984), p. 73; 
quoted m Galston, p. 58. 
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certain traits—these include, inter alia, independence, tolerance, 
the work ethic, a capacity to delay gratification, respect for others’ 
rights, and self-discipline—Galston argues that government should 
promote these virtues when necessary. This view’s policy implica- 
tions are discussed in the book’s final section. In a chapter on civic 
education, Galston argues against teaching even accurate ‘“‘revision- 
ist” history on the provocative grounds that “[clivic education ... 
requires a nobler, moralizing history: a pantheon of heroes who 
confer legitimacy on central institutions and are worthy of emula- 
tion” (244). The state, however, “must not throw its weight behind 
ideals of excellence outside the shared understanding of civic excel- 
lence” (256). In another chapter, Galston argues that because reli- 
gion sustains various liberal virtues, a degree—but only a degree— 
of public support for it is warranted. In both chapters, and gener- 
ally, his aim is to provide a “principled middle way” to “oppose the 
extremes of both unfettered individual choice and unchecked state 
coercion” (259). 

Unfortunately, this important aim is not completely achieved. The 
main problem is not that Galston’s conclusions are implausible. I, at 
least, agree with most of them. Rather, the difficulty is that the 
status and rationale of his liberal goods, as well as their links to 
policy, are obscure at key points. 

The fundamental question about those goods is whether Galston 
sees them as (1) things that we must take to be good if we are to be 
liberals, as (2) things to whose goodness we are in fact committed by 
our shared beliefs and political arrangements, or as (3) things to 
whose goodness we ought or have good reason to be committed. If he 
is making only claim (1), he is of course not obligated to defend his 
list; but, by the same token, his discussion is only an analysis, and not 
a defense, of liberalism. It is something more if he is advancing claim 
(2), and thus engaging in political hermeneutics, as he suggests when 
he writes that ‘‘[m]y account seems to me to capture best the intu- 
itions about well-being that underlie liberal social orders” (173). But 
if he were to stop here, he would run afoul of his own well-taken 
complaint, directed against Rawls, that “social philosophy, liberal- 
ism included, cannot wholly let its case rest on social agreement and 
must ultimately resort to truth claims that are bound to prove con- 
troversial” (143). In light of this, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Galston is also advancing a version of claim (3). He seems to 
intend his discussion as, among other things, an argument for his list 
of liberal goods. 

But what exactly is the argument? Why should we agree that gov- 
ernment ought to express or promote exactly the values on Gal- 
ston’s list, but no others? Why, in particular, is that list superior to 
one that gives pride of place to the highest flowering of human 
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excellence? To one that attaches value to immersion in one’s soci- 
ety’s traditions, communal solidarity and shared purposes, or re- 
ligious faith? To one that attaches intrinsic (as opposed to “func- 
tional”’) value to intact families and sexual fidelity? These values, and 
many others, are taken seriously by many decent and thoughtful 
people. As far as I can see, Galston provides no real reason either to 
reject them outright or to realize and promote them only in our 
private but not our political lives. He does argue that his list satisfies 
“the principal background conditions for a liberal account of the 
human good” (166). If, however, those conditions are themselves 
characteristically liberal—as they must be to rule out the cited alter- 
natives—then invoking them here would merely beg the question. 
Thus, even if we find Galston’s list attractive, we must concede that 
he has given us little reason to accept it. 

The same lack of close argumentation undermines some of Gal- 
ston’s more specific contentions. For example, he maintains, contra 
Gutmann, that liberal states should not educate children from tradi- 
tional communities such as the Old Order Amish to reflect critically 
(and destructively) on their heritage. A state that did this would be 
“throwing its weight behind a conception of the human good unre- 
lated to the functional needs of its sociopolitical institutions and at 
odds with the deep beliefs of many of its loyal citizens” (254). But if 
there is value in “the ability to respond to rational persuasion” and 
“the disposition to employ public reasons, open to inspection by 
, others, wherever possible” (176), then it is unclear why such educa- 
tion is not at least rendered permissible by the liberal good of ration- 
ality. Nor, more generally, is it clear why ‘‘[t]his account of the good 
does not . . . legitimate public coercion that seeks to make individ- 
uals embrace the good, so understood, in their own lives” (178). If 
freedom (from coercion) is only one of many liberal goods, then why 
May it not sometimes—perhaps often—be outweighed by (combina- 
tions of) others? There are, quite clearly, many possible answers to 
these questions, and I do not want to prejudge their prospects here. 
My point is only that Galston’s own answers are not obvious, and, 
hence, that he has not completely provided the promised (and badly 
needed) “principled middle way.’ 

These flaws, however, do not greatly diminish Galston’s accom- 
plishment. His book is shrewd, balanced, and sane, and it has the 
signal virtue of saying much that is true about a variety of important 
topics. It significantly advances and enriches the ongoing discussion 
of liberalism. I urge everyone with an interest in that central topic to 
buy and read it. 

GEORGE SHER 
Rice University 
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HOW NOT TO REFUTE REALISM* 


The answer to the question how the validity of such a law [of logic] 
can be rationally discussed is that we have to find some neutral 
manner of formulating the rival conceptions of meaning so as to 
be able to argue their merits without prejudging the issue in fa- 
vour of one or the other. 


Michael Dummett 


shall expose a circularity in an influential argument for antireal- 

ism, here understood in the first place as a semantic thesis 

about the meanings of the sentences of our language. My at- 
tention will be restricted to the application of this argument to es- 
tablish intuitionism, or antirealism for mathematical discourse. I 
discuss the argument for intuitionism because antirealism with re- 
gard to mathematics is intuitively one of the most plausible idealist 
positions, and also because mathematics is really the only domain 
for which the argument and the antirealist position have been 
worked out to a significant degree of specificity. The structure of 
the argument is as follows:! 


* I am grateful to Michael Dummett, Jyl Gentzler, Richard Heck, Daniel Isaac- 
son, Adrian Moore, Thomas shia eee Segal, and Dan Velleman, whose 
comments on previous drafts have led to important improvements. Perhaps it will 
help the reader to know that while the notes form an integral part of the essay, it 
can be read without reference to them. This research was supported (in part) by a 
grant from the Amherst College Research Award Program. 

‘I believe the following closely a roximates the argument for antirealism ad- 
anced by Düne and discussed (6 i i I 
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(1) Human understanding of mathematical discourse consists in a 
tacit association with each sentence of correctness conditions. 

(2) An important constraint on the choice of these conditions is that 
each such tacit association be paired with a fully exercisable capac- 
ity to recognize that these correctness conditions obtain when 
they do. 

(3) Lf we take correctness conditions to be proof conditions (the con- 
ditions in which the associated sentence is proved), then the con- 
straint of (2) is satisfied. 

(4) If we take correctness conditions to be realist truth conditions 
(the conditions in which the associated sentence is true), then the 
constraint of (2) is violated. 

(5) Therefore, an intuitionist analysis of mathematical discourse (one 
according to which our understanding consists in tacitly associat- 
ing proof conditions with sentences) is available, while a realist 
analysis (one according to which our understanding consists in 
tacitly associating truth conditions with sentences) is not. 


I shall focus for a moment on premise (2), in particular, on the 
nature of the exercise the constraint requires: What does it mean 
for a capacity to be fully exercisable? Might it be intended that 
speakers can effectively exercise their capacities, where such exercise 
requires (at least) that we have an effective procedure that, were 
they to follow it, would eventually place them in circumstances 
needed for the full exercise of these capacities? That this is unlikely 
follows from the existence of undecided statements, where by ‘un- 
decided statement’ I mean one which has neither been proved nor 
refuted, and for which we lack effective means that would yield 
either a proof or a refutation of the statement.” For given any such 
statement S, intuitionists lack effective means that would eventually 
place them in circumstances in which they might fully exercise their 
capacity to recognize a proof of S when presented with one. They 
can of course judge of various mathematical constructions that they 
are not proofs of S. But a full exercise of their ability to recognize a 
proof of S when presented with one must await the presentation of a 
proof of S, a situation which they cannot, by assumption, effectively 
bring about, that is, one which is not realizable through the applica- 
tion of any known effective procedure. 

2 Two observations: first, for the sake of the argument, I accept Dummett’s 
distinction between canonical proofs and PEE Ee tet f To then, I 


mean canonical proof. See Elements of Intuitiomsm (New Y ord, 1977), 
sect. 7 2. 


property in the first instance of a set of statements. Such a set M is said to be 
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One cannot, then, interpret the constraint in (2) as demanding 
that each sentence of mathematics be correlated with a capacity that 
speakers can effectively exercise.’ Rather, if (2) is to function as 
intended by the intuitionist, the constraint should require only that 
there be capacities which are correlated with each tacit association 
of correctness conditions to sentences (if one prefers, with each 
proposition tacitly known by a speaker about the meaning of a sen- 





decidable just in case M’s characteristic function is recursive (really, the charac- 
teristic function of the set of Gödel numbers of members of M). Derivatively, a 
theory is said to be decidable just in case the set of its theorems is decidable. A 


not yet been provided with a (canonical) proof or refutation and, furthermore, 
one for which we can locate no suitable system within which the statement is 
decidable. It seems more apt, and less confusing, to call such a statement “‘unde- 
* Colin McGinn, for example, writes that Dummett requires “effective manifes- 
tation, in recognitional activities, of knowledge of realist truth-conditions”'— 
“Truth and Use,” in Mark Platts, ed., Reference, Truth ond Reality (New York: 
& Kegan Paul, 1980), p. 34 If our tacit knowledge is “effectively 
manifestable” only if we have an effective procedure for getting ourselves nto 
those circumstances which are preconditions for the exercise of our itional 
capacity, then this cannot be what Dummett demands lest he conclude tacit 
knowledge of proof conditions is also in of “effective manifestation.” 
Dummett does i write of “effective recognition"—e.g., ‘What is a 
Theory of Meaning? (II),” in Gareth Evans and John McDowell, eds., Truth and 
Meaning (New York: Oxford, 1976), pp. 67-137; pp. 109-11. He must mean 
Ber re any tennt Oe mal once ed with a construction, 
can elfectively recognize whether it is a proof of S. As regards the importance of 
this, see below. Also, for some discussion of related issues, see my “Intuitionism, 
Excluded Middle and Decidability: A Response to Weir on Dummett,” Mind, 
XCVI (October 1988): 597-602. The present paper is in part the result of further 
reflection on some points made there (see esp. pp. 598-9). 
A simular unclarity arises when Dummett writes that for the verificationist the 
sense of a name consists in ‘effective means of identifying its bearer” —The Logi- 
cal Basis of Metaphysics (Cambridge: Harvard, 1991), p. 809. This cannot mean, 
though it might suggest, that grasping the sense of a name enables one to get 
oneself into a position in which one can exhaustively display one’s ability to recog- 
nize that some presented object is the bearer of the name, if it is. Since this is not 
in general this would force the verificanonist to conclude that most 
people fail to have a verificationist understanding of most names. So it must mean 
Tather that ing the sense of a name consists in having a capacity to recognize 
eifecalvely: tliat some presented object w the Beater of tie mame ii i And oon, 
again, the most one can say is that it is possible that someone with a verificationist 
of a name be able fully to exercise that capacity with which it is 
correlated. As names about figures in the distant past, it seems that one 
cannot say even for it appears impossible for me to be presented with, say, 
Socrates. In order to pursue this discussion, one would have to treat of Dum 
mett's distinction between direct and indirect means of verification, something I 
cannot take up here. 
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tence) and which are possible for speakers to exercise fully. A capac- 
ity will be possible for speakers to exercise fully if and only if it is 
possible for them to be in some situation whose obtaining is a pre- 
condition for the full exercise of the capacity* and also possible for 
them to exercise that capacity in that situation. Note that there are 
situations it is possible I shall be in without my having any recipe, my 
following of which would eventually lead to my being in that situa- 
tion; there are situations which it is possible I shall be in, but which I 
lack effective means to bring about. Being presented with a proof of 
a hitherto undecided statement is an example of such a situation. 
Intuitionists will insist that it is possible for them to exercise fully 
their correlated capacities because they bold that even in the case of 
an undecided statement (i) it is possible for a human to be presented 
with a proof or a refutation of it, and (ii) it is possible, upon being so 
presented, to determine that the construction is indeed a proof or a 
refutation of the statement. (3) can now be seen to hold.’ 


í Thus, Dummett requires that only those conditions be associated with sen- 
tences which “it is possible that we shall find ourselves in a position to recognize” 
(Elements of Intustionssm, p. 374). 

š Here and in the following, I assume that a full exercise of the intuitionist’s 
capacity to recognize the proof conditions of a statement can take place 

ion that some presented construction is a proof of the negation of 

statement The adjustment is made to accommodate refuted statements, which we 
want of course to claim the inuntionist understands, and yet with a proof of which 
we might not want to claim it ıs possible for the intuition EO Ona 
liberalization is saved from being ad hoc by the manner in negation is 
explained in intuitionism: “a proof of the negation of any arbitrary statement 
then consists of an effective method for transforming any proof of that statement 
into a proof of some false numerical equation” (“What is a Thoory of Meaning? 
@1),” p. 112). The thought that recognition of a refutation of S em oys one’s 
ability to recognize what a proof of S would have to look like lies ind Dum- 
mett’s claim that “‘it is unnecessary to take the understanding of a [mathematical] 
statement as conmsting both in the ability to recognize a proof of it and the ability 
to recognize a refutation of it” (iid.). More generally, we might say that presenta- 
tion with a proof of a conditional of the form S —> P also enables a full exercise of 
one's ability to recognize a proof of S when presented with one. This is so because 
of the meaning of the intuitionistic conditional: a construction is a proof of a 
conditional just in case it is a procedure that we can sec transforms any proof of 
the antecedent into a proof of the consequent. Our remark about tations 
really follows from this, given that intuitionists in effect take the refutation of a 
statement to be a proof of the conditional whose antecedent is that statement and 
whose consequent is “some false numerical equation.” 

This observation is relevant to John McDowell's comment on “the counterfac- 
tual element we should need if we claimed, say, that the understanding of any 
mathematical sentence consisted in knowing the conditions under which one 
would have a proof of it (think of false mathematical sentences)’’—‘‘Anti-Realism 
and the Epistemology of Understanding,” in Herman Parret and Jacques Bouver- 
ease, eds., Meaning and bi (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1981), pp. 22548; p. 
231, n. 18. Intuitionists will not to make a special appeal, in attempting to 
cash out understanding of “false mathematical sentences,’ to counterfactual be- 
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Before examining whether (4) holds on this interpretation of (2), 
let me make a few observations about these two claims. Proofs and 
refutations are, for intuitionists, finite constructions. Any such con- 
struction, they hold, is one with which it is possible for humans to be 
presented. This is the basis for the intuitionist’s holding (i). Some 
will object that there may be undecided statements that have neither 
proofs nor refutations. Realism, at least as sometimes characterized, 
holds that while all statements are determinately true or false, there 
might be statements for which there exist (atemporally) no substan- 
tive proofs or refutations.® For such a statement, not even God 
could be presented with its proof. Consequently, such a realist 
would hold, it may be false to assert that for any statement it is 
possible for the intuitionist to be presented with a proof or a refuta- 
tion of it. The point can be put this way: while it may be true that, if 
there were a proof or a refutation of such a statement, then (in that 
impossible world) it would be possible for us to be presented with it, 
it remains that in the actual world it is not possible for us to be 
presented with any such construction, because its nonexistence is a 
mathematical fact, that is, a necessary one. On such a realist per- 
spective, (i) could well be false: it may not in general be possible for 





havioral abilities, rf the ability to recognize a refutation of a mathematical state- 
ment will do. (There ts a decisive reason why an intuitionist must appeal to coun- 
terfactual abilities, but it applies equally to provable statements; see the text 
below.) 

There is no question of this adjustment’s complicating the text’s point about 
effective exercise; for it is of course likewise true that no known effective proce- 
dure will lead toa tation of a refutation of an undecided statement (or of a 
proof of some con with that statement as antecedent). There is, however, a 
difficulty in determining how successful the adjustment ultimately is. This arises 
because it is not clear that all refutations of a statement (more generally: all 
proofs of conditionals with the statement as antecedent) do enable a full exercise 
of one’s capacity to recognize a proof of the statement. A refutation will not do 
so, it seems, if it consists what Dummett has called a “uniform operation,” one 
which “does not depend upon the structure of the proof of” the statement in 
question (Elements of Intuitionism, p- 14). Yet a nonuniform refutation of a state- 
ment, essentially a proof that exploits “the full intuitionistic interpretation of >,” 
is in fact hard to find; indeed according to Dummett, “the only example” is 
Brouwer's attempted proof of the bar theorem (Elements of Intustionasm, p. 94 
and, more generally, sect. 3.4). P this constitutes grounds for revising the 
claim of (1). Perhaps the intuitionist will want to hold that it is after all possible to 
be presented with the proof of a refuted statement. Or perhaps it can be argued 
that reflection on the intuitionistic logical connectives and notion of proof gives 
us reason to believe that whenever a statement is refuted, there exists also a 
nonuniform refutation of it. I cannot take up these and other suggestions here; in 
what follows, I shall simply ignore this difficulty. 

* I say ‘substantive’, because a realist might claim that any true statement can be 
proved in one line taking it as an axiom. I shall return below to the suggestion 
that some realists all true statements to be provable. 
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intuitionists to place themselves in the circumstances required for 
the full exercise of their capacities. This objection will certainly not 
persuade intuitionists, however, because it employs a Platonic no- 
tion of proofs as objects that exist independently of human construc- 
tional activity. For the intuitionist, whether a given statement has a 
proof is not something that obtains or fails to independently of the 
mathematician’s activity, precisely because proofs are viewed as the 
products of such activity.” Furthermore, the objection cannot be 
recast as the charge that some statements may be such that our 
constructional capacities could never yield a proof or a disproof of 
them. For the intuitionist also rejects the view that there is a knowl- 
edge-independent and determinate fact of the matter concerning 
the means (e.g., the conceptual resources) whereby mathematicians 
can carry out their constructional activity.* Nor, finally, can the ob- 
jection be reformulated as the claim that for some statements we 
might come to judge that we are incapable of constructing either a 
proof or a refutation of them. For an intuitionist, to prove that we 
cannot construct a proof of a statement is just to prove the negation 
of that statement, that is, to refute it. Consequently, an intuitionist 
cannot without contradiction entertain the possibility of judging 
some statement to be both unprovable and irrefutable.’ This objec- 
tion to (i), then, must leave the intuitionist unpersuaded; it is not 
without interest, however, and I shall return to it below. 
Something stronger than (ii) is often claimed, and often claimed 
to be important, namely, that an intuitionist can effectively recog- 
nize that a presented construction is a proof or a refutation of a 
statement (if it is).!° I remain unconvinced of its importance, at least 
in this connection. Whether or not effective recognition can be se- 
cured by intuitionists, realists (because, as we just saw, they question 
whether it is in general possible for intuitionists to be presented with 
proofs or refutations of statements) will even reject that it is in 


7 We would not be “faithful to the basic principles of intuinonism,” Dummett 
writes, should we be found “appealing to a platonistically conceived objective 
realm of proofs” (Elements of Intuitionism, p . 19). 

* Dummett, for example, adention tothe intuitionists’ insistence upon 
what Wittgenstein called the OY ee ere 
variety of the modes of it uses, the impossibility o hahaa ive 
advance the kind of that might be appealed to” (Elements of 
ism, p. 398). 

* For further discussion, see Dummett, Elements of Intuitionism, p. 17; also, 

The Logical Basis of pp. 319-20. 

10 Dummett, for example, writes the ‘‘assumption that we can effectively 
recognize a proof of a given statement of some mathematical theory, say clemen- 
tary number theory, lies at the basis of all intuitionistic mathematics” (Elements of 
Fntustionism, p 264). 
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general possible for intuitionists to exercise fully their correlated 
capacities. Should an intuitionist have the ability to recognize effec- 
tively proofs and refutations of mathematical statements when pre- 
sented with them, this would not even secure, according to realists, 
possible exercise (and certainly not effective exercise) of the intu- 
itionist’s capacities since, according to them, it may not in general be 
possible for the intuitionist to be presented with the relevant con- 
structions. We just saw that intuitionists agree in so far as they do 
not claim that they can exercise effectively their capacities; for 
whether or not they can effectively recognize proofs and refutations 
when presented with them, intuitionists must grant that in general 
they lack effective means to get themselves into a position in which 
they could exercise fully such a recognitional ability. But, as ex- 
plained above, intuitionists do hold that it is in general at least possi- 
ble for them to be presented with a proof or a refutation of a 
statement and hence, because they also believe that it is at the very 
least possible for them to recognize a proof or a refutation when 
presented with one, they conclude that it is in general possible for 
them to exercise fully their capacities. In sum, whether or not intu- 
itionists can effectively recognize proofs and refutations of state- 
ments when presented with them will make little difference as to 
which thesis they and realists dispute: whatever view they take about 
effective recognition, realists and intuitionists will agree that the lat- 
ter cannot in general effectively exercise the relevant capacities, 
whereas they will disagree over whether intuitionists can lay claim 
even to possible exercise of these capacities, the latter insisting that 
‘they can, the former that they cannot. As regards the debate be- 
tween intuitionists and realists, the question about whether an intu- 
itionist can effectively recognize proofs and refutations when pre- 
sented with them is not of first importance.!! 

Let me return now to the intuitionist’s argument and ask whether, 
on this interpretation of (2), (4) follows. The intuitionist will claim 
that it does, for realism entails that it might not always be possible 
for speakers to exercise fully the capacities most naturally correlated 
to realist truth conditions. Why? Because, the intuitionist holds, it is 
not always possible for realists to place themselves in the circum- 
stances required for the full exercise of these capacities. Consider 
some undecided statement of number theory involving quantifica- 


1 For some discussion about the decidability of the proof relation and the 
difficulties in making the issue a substantive one, see my ‘‘Intuitionism, Excluded 
Middle and Decidabihty: A Response to Weir on Dummett,” and references cited 
there. 
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tion over an infinite domain, e.g., Goldbach’s conjecture, which as- 
serts of every natural number that, if it is even and greater than 2, 
then it is the sum of two prime’ numbers (call this conditional prop- 
erty that of being Goldbach). Under what conditions does the realist 
take this statement to be true? Just in case every natural number is 
Goldbach. According to the realist, this could be so without there 
being any finitely expressible explanation for why each natural num- 
ber has this property. The truth conditions of the realist are such 
that infinite coincidences are intelligible possibilities. If such a situa- 
tion were to obtain, then recognition that it did would require con- 
sidering the case of each natural number in turn. But this, the intu- 
itionist insists, is obviously impossible. Hence, it is not in general 
possible for realists to place themselves in a position required for 
the full exercise of the relevant capacities. Consequently, it is not in 
general possible for realists to exercise fully the capacities allegedly 
correlated to their tacit association of truth conditions with sen- 
tences of mathematics. (4) is established, the intuitionist con- 
cludes.'? 

The intuitionist’s position may be summarized in this way: our 
mathematical understanding must be grounded in fully exercisable 
recognitional capacities. In order for a capacity to recognize that 
condition C obtains when it does to be fully exercisable, we require 
not that we be in possession of some recipe for positioning ourselves 
in a situation in which C holds and yet another for determining that 
indeed C does obtain (for on this interpretation the capacities the 
intuitionist wishes to associate with our understanding of undecided 
statements would not be fully exercisable), but rather merely that it 
be possible for us to find ourselves in a situation in which C holds 
and possible in that situation for us to determine that C obtains. Full 
exercisability, on this minimal interpretation, while met by the intu- 
itionist’s recognitional capacities, is alleged not to be by the realist’s 
because of the infinitary nature of certain realist truth conditions 
and the impossibility of our ever taking in such a condition. The 


12 The intuitionist might also try to argue to this conclusion through a consider- 
ation of false mathematical statements, ones whose truth conditions fail to obtain, 
and hence ones whose truth conditions it is not possible for us to contemplate. 
Since it seems that realists themselves believe that if such conditions fail to hold 
then they do so necessarily, they should also affirm that we cannot possibly be 
placed in a situation in which they do hold. Furthermore, because of the classical 
analysis of negation, we cannot make an adjustment here of the kind explored in 
fn. 5: the conditions in which a statement would be false may bear no uniform 
relation to the conditions in which ıt would be true While a realist has a number 
of responses available to this challenge, I shall again put their consideranon to 
one side. 
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intuitionist concludes that, as a consequence, the realist’s account of 
understanding is not wholly intelligible. 

The intuitionist’s argument proceeds via the claim that it is not in 
general possible for realists to place themselves in circumstances 
required for the full exercise of their allegedly correlated capacities. 
This raises the question whether the intuitionist could accept the 
claim that, were realists, per impossibile, able to get themselves into 
the relevant circumstances, then the possibility of the full exercise of 
their allegedly correlated capacity would be unproblematic. Al- 
though nothing hangs on it, I do not see why an intuitionist cannot 
accept this claim. The capacity imputed to the realist is, after all, one 
an intuitionist should find in general possible to apply to what is 
presented. Assuming a set of numbers to be given, an intuitionist 
would find no difficulty in determining (indeed effectively) whether 
each element is Goldbach or not. In the case of Goldbach’s conjec- 
ture, the problem arises from the assumption that one can be given 
all the natural numbers, i.e., that all the natural numbers exist as a 
comprehensive collection a full survey of which it is possible to com- 
plete. The difficulty, an intuitionist might well hold, does not stem 
from the particular operations the checking procedure would have 
the realist perform, but from the realist’s conception of the domain 
upon which this checking procedure operates. 

One might object to the intuitionist’s reasoning in at least two 
ways here. A first objection is to challenge the legitimacy of (2). Why 
is this constraint important, indeed why should we accept it at all? 
One response is that violation of the constraint, as interpreted 
above, permits attributions of linguistic understanding which lack 
substance. The point of demanding that the correctness conditions 
hypothesized to be tacitly linked by a speaker to sentences be corre- 
lated with capacities it is possible to exercise fully is that this places a 
check on such hypotheses. Without checks, these hypotheses about a 
speaker cannot be tested directly against what that speaker can do. 
If a speaker’s tacit association of correctness conditions were not 
correlated to fully exercisable recognitional capacities, then whether 
a speaker had effected such an association would not be completely 
displayed by the behavior the speaker can exhibit. Hence, such attri- 
butions of tacit knowledge would be without content. The first ob- 
jection can be raised at this point, namely, that violation of the 
constraint appears to entail nothing of the kind unless one has al- 
ready embraced something like antirealism, the alleged upshot of 
the constraint.'® 

'* As I understand it, this is Edward Craig’s point in “Meaning, Use and Pre 
vacy," Mind, xcl (1982). 541-64 See also the discussion of Dummett's constraint 
in the work cited in fn. 1. 
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I would like to consider a second and different objection, how- 
ever, one that leaves open whether one can noncircularly draw im- 
portant conclusions from a violation of the constraint in (2). The 
antirealist, on this objection, begs the question in arguing that the 
realist violates (2)’s constraint. Given an interpretation of (2) accept- 
able to the realist, (4) is false. Intuitionists conclude that (4) holds on 
the basis of their interpretation of (2), one that would be rejected by 
the realist. Because it already commits the intuitionist to an antireal- 
ist position, an argument to (4) that employs such an interpretation 
involves a petitio principii against realism. 

Note that while both the first and second objections to this argu- 
ment involve charges of petitio principii, they should be distin- 
guished. The first rejects (2) outright. A proponent of the second 
grants it, may even attach formally the same interpretation to it, but 
charges that settling on a substantive interpretation rich enough to 
support or reject (3) and (4) involves taking a position on an issue 
central to the realism /antirealism debate. While both objections are 
important, there is a sense in which the second is more interesting: 
because it grants more to the antirealist’s argument, it reveals more 
about the argument’s weakness. 

Let me pursue, then, how classical mathematicians might respond 
to the intuitionists’ argument. Might they not simply insist that the 
intuitionists were wrong to conclude that it is not possible to recog- 
nize that each natural number is Goldbach (should it be)? The argu- 
ment, we saw, turns on such judgments of possibility. But what kind 
of judgments are these and what legitimates them? Obviously, logi- 
cal possibility is not what is at issue. Intuitionists have argued that 
showing classical mathematics to be consistent would leave their 
critique untouched: their challenge is not to the consistency but to 
the intelligibility of that practice. At any rate, a construal of logical 
possibility would seem to be posterior to the intuitionist’s judgment 
that it is impossible to complete an infinite process; for recall that, 
on this argument, judgments of possibility are what ultimately 
ground choices as to the meanings of the logical constants." 

Even more clearly, physical possibility cannot be what intuitionists 
have in mind; for on their view it is possible for us to do things that 
cannot be done in the actual physical world, such as taking in con- 
structions of any finite length and carrying out any finite number of 


14 Thereby following in the tradition of L. E. J. Brouwer, who held that logic 
was not fundamental bas on the contrary, dependent upon our basic faculty of 
mathematical intuition. For some relevant quotes, see my ‘The Conveyability of 
Intuitionism: An Essay on Mathematical Cognition,” Journal of Philosophical Lo- 
gic, xvu (1988): 133-56, esp. pp. 139-40. 
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determinate steps in a computation.’® This observation points to the 
unsatisfactoriness, as it stands, of the intuitionist’s complaint that a 
notion of a check that ends but not after any finite period of time is 
illusory because such a process would be indistinguishable by us 
from one that is not completable. For the complaint could equally 
well be made against the physically impossible checks that the intu- 
itionist wants to countenance. Given our actual abilities and the 
physical universe within which we exercise them, such checks would 
also appear to us to be never terminating. 

Related to this complaint is the intuitionist’s insistence that the 
correlated recognitional capacities be exercisable by us. This is im- 
portantly ambiguous. ‘Us’ may denote humans as they are actually 
constituted. If so, many capacities the intuitionist will want to attrib- 
ute will not be exercisable by us. On the other hand, ‘us’ may denote 
beings with powers that are appropriate idealizations of ours. In this 
case, the intuitionist must defend an understanding of what is an 
appropriate idealization of the actual human condition. 

We see, then, that what the intuitionist is pointing to is a per- 
ceived conceptual impossibility basic to the realist’s position. In 
order for us to be able to complete an infinite process (e.g., a check 
or a construction), our actual abilities would have to be idealized in 
ways that are conceptually incoherent, either because they are inco- 
herent in themselves or because it is incoherent to take them as 
yielding idealizations of those abilities. 

Should this persuade a classical mathematician? This conclusion 
might of course be congenial to those realists who reject the idea 
that a classical foundation for mathematics is in any way entangled 
with doctrines about possibility. It might also be well-received by 
those who believe that classical mathematics, set theory in particu- 
lar, while having commerce with modal notions, eschews depen- 
dence on claims about processes.'® These responses in effect reject 
anything like the constraint in premise (2) of the intuitionist’s argu- 
ment; for they suggest that the cogency of classical mathematics is in 
no way linked to views about which processes are, or are not, possi- 


18 See, for example, Robin Gandy’s ‘‘Limitanions to Mathematical Knowl ee 
in D. van Dalen, D. Lascar, and J. Smiley, eds., Logic Colloquium ’ "80 Aromen 
North-Holland, 1982), 129-46, and references cited 

1° This last may be Chailes Furion vere wile he atte (hae “we are con- 
beaa in act chcory with DEAL formations of sets are PASUA he seeks “some 
interpretation of the stages of the iterative conception [of set] that does not 
depend on the metaphor of process” — “What Is the Iterative Conception of 
Set?" in Paul Benacerraf and Hilary Putnam, eds., Philosophy o of Mathematics: 
Selected Readzngs, 2nd ed. (New York: Cambridge, 1983). 503-29; pp. 508, 515 
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ble to complete. While I find these responses legitimate, my strategy 
here has been to concede generously to the mtuitionist’s argument 
in order to examine how strong it actually is. Consequently, I am 
examining only realist positions that grant that the intelligibility of 
classical mathematics is bound up with the possibility of completing 
certain processes. 

Classical mathematics rests on the completed infinite. Realists of 
the kind I am considering may therefore be expected to affirm that 
infinite processes are completable, for example, that it is possible to 
collect together all the members of an infinite set.” They will of 


17 Dummett gives clear voice to this view of classical mathemanes: “It is, how- 
ever, integral to classical mathematics to treat infinite structures as if they could 
be completed and then surveyed m their totality, in other words, as if we could be 
presented with the entire output of an infinite process. . . .On such a conception, 
the truth-value of a quantified statement is the final outcome of a process which 
involves running through the values of all its instances; the assumption that its 
truib-yalue is well-defined and deteniitnate is preciseiy thie aatutpdon iar we 
may regard an infinite process of this kind as capable o completion” (Elements of 
Fntuitionism, pp. 56—7). Note that Dummett tly identifies the assumption of 
the completed infinite with one about the completability of certain processes. 
This may be too strong, as just indicated. I have, however, been i 
realists whose notions of infinity and of possibility are interwoven for, as men- 
tioned, these are the realists who might accept the constraint in premise (2) of the 
intuitionist’s argument. My am, again, has been to discover how persuasive this 
argument might be to those realists willing to accept its premises. One way of 
putting the conclusion we are headed toward is that the cost of the intuitionist’s 
Se toa as 

com le assessment of the basis of classical mathematics is offered by 
Errett Bishop: ‘The most solid foundation available at present [for classical math- 
ematics] seems to me to involve the consideration of a being with non-finite 
him God or whatever you will—in addition to the 
by finite beings ” While Bishop ions the meaningfulness of classical mathe- 
matics, he is skeptical of the tence of “arguments I feel would be sure to 
convince any objective, welHinformed, and intelligent person” —“Schizophrenia 
in Contemporary Mathematics,” in Errett Bishop: Reflections on Him and His 
Research, in Contemporary Mathematics, KXXIX (1985): 1-32; pp. 9, 22. 
Constructivists are not alone in linking the completed infinite to a construal of 
ty, in particular to a view about which processes it is possible to complete. 
is linkage 1s common in the writings of classical mathematicians. Stephen Cole 
Kleene, for writes that “[a]n infinite set [in Classical mathematics] is 
regarded as exi as a completed totality, prior to or independently of any 
human process of generation or construction, and as though it could be spread 
out completely for our inspection " While we cannot, given our actual constitu- 
tions, construct or inspect an infinite totality, these tasks would be possible, given 
suitable idealizations of our powers. “The completion of the examination of all R 
ropositions,” be writes, “which the classical definition envisages, is 

or a human computer”—Jntroduction to Metamathematic (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1974), pp. 48, 317. Appeal to the of an infinite 
process is often found in the expository and even work of classical set 
theorists, e.g., J. R. Shoenfield, “Axioms of Set Theory,” in on Barwise, Hand- 
book of Mathematical Logic (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1977), pp. 32144, and 
Hao Wang, “Large Sets,” in R. Butts and J. Hintikka, eds., Logic, Foundations of 
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course acknowledge that this is not possible for us. Their point is 
that it would be possible given certain intelligible extrapolations 
from our actual abilities and from the actual conditions in which 
those abilities are exercised. Such realists may be expected to differ 
over the precise nature of some of these idealizations. For example, 
some may hold that while we are creatures rooted in a temporal 
order with certain properties, it is intelligible to generalize to pro- 
cesses that unfold outside it. Among these realists, there are some 
who believe that there is a notion of “supertime” within which the 
processes relevant to the completed infinite could take place.!® Re- 
latedly, there are those who abstract from the alleged discreteness of 
time to allow each finite temporal interval to contain an actual infi- 
nite number of ever smaller intervals, during each one of which 
some finite process could take place, the result being that an infinite 
check could be completed within some finite period of time.!® The 





Mathematics, and Computability Theory (Boston: Reidel, 1977), pp. 309-33. Com- 
paring Wang’s account to others, Michael Hallett writes: “Thus, [for Wang,] the 
constructing capacities of the human agent are replaced by the constructing ca- 
pacities of an ideal agent. Appeal to this notion recalls both Shoenfield’s ‘comple- 
tability’ Gf we interpret it as ‘completability by an ideal agent’) and Fraenkel’s 
‘bounded comprehension’. Moreover, the aim of the argument is much the same: 
the ZF sets are all ‘comprehensible’ by the ideal intuition, while the universe, and 
presumably the other paradoxical co ns, cannot possibly be com 
even by the ideal intuition; they are not intuitive of variability’ —Cantor- 
tan Set Theory and Limitation of Size (New York: ord, 1986), p. 220. Hallett 
suggests that “‘[c]ertainly any concept of ‘incompletable’ which rules out the com- 
Piction of an infinite set would be anathema to the classical proponents of the 

itation of size argument” (ibid , p. 233). And he observes, noting the apparent 
agreement with Dummett, that “classical mathematics is often represented as the 
mathematics of an ideal agent with unlimited construction powers” (ibid., p. 235). 

18 Philip Kitcher provide an i ion 
of set theory lavoirs (a activity ofan “i mathematical subject” whose ‘‘activ- 
ity is carried out in a medium analogous to time, but far richer than time. (Call it 
“supertime.”’).”” Kitcher himself refers to the move to “supertime” as an “ideali 
rv ad Nature of Mathematical Knowledge (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 

, 146. 
'* This view was advanced once (and perhaps first) by Bertrand Russell, when 


suggest themselves. In the first (and dialectical) place, this is not an objection an 
intuitionist could raise. For Church's thesis “is not particularly plausible from an 
intuitionistic standpoint” (Elements of Intustonism, p. 264). Secondly, one might 
respond that Church’s thesis concerns the intuitive notion of finite computational 
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step from countenancing an actual infinite number of diminishing 
intervals of time to admitting an actual infinite number of nonde- 
creasing intervals of time may also be taken; such a realist might 
hold, for example, that the process of collecting all the natural num- 
bers into a set is one that can be completed, though only after x 
units of time have elapsed (while the process of collecting all sets 
into a set cannot be).”° Others may find it a legitimate abstraction to 
consider processes that do not take place within any kind of tem- 
poral order whatsoever.” 





procedure. Thus, the kind of process in question is incapable of showing that some 
nonrecursive function is after all effectively calculable, in the sense relevant to 
Church’s thesis. For example, Hilbert and Ackerman, in 1928, famously stated 
that the ‘‘Entscheidungsproblem is solved if one knows a procedure which will 
permit one to decide, using a finite number of operations [durch endlich vile 
Operationen], on the validity, respectively the satisfiability of a given [first-order] 
logical expression’”’——quoted in Robin Gandy, ‘The Confluence of Ideas in 
1936,” in Rolf Herken, ed., The Universal Turing Machine: A Half Century 
Survey (New York. Oxford, 1988), p. 62, italics added; see there for further 
references. One might say that while Church’s thesis regards functions one can 
effectively calculate, Russell’s su helps to ore functions it is possi- 
ble to calculate. (That there might be functions which humans can calculate but 
wien ge eo Lute ah Ge cea ce ae ea 

On The Undecidability Results,” in Solomon Feferman, et al., eds, 
Collected Works: Volume IT (New York: Oxford, 1990), p. 306.) 

* | have presented these views as if they were idealizanons of the correct analy- 
sis of time. It may be, however, that some (meta)physicists have held, or will hold, 
that some of these properties characterize the actual temporal order (e.g., that an 
actual infinite length of time has elapsed from the creation of the universe until 
now). 

21 An example here may be Wang, according to whom the iterative notion of set 
involves the of “overviewing” a range of objects, a process that appears 
not to take m time at all—‘*The Co t of Set,” in Philosophy of Mathemat- 
ws: Selected Readings, pp. 530-70; p. 531. At least, this seems to be how Parsons 
interprets him when he writes: ‘““Wang’s idealized overviewing carries such ab- 
straction further in that finitude and even the limitations posed by the continuous 
structure of space-time (as the setting of the objects of perception and even of the 
mind itself) are’disregarded”’ (“What Is the Iterative Conception of Set?” p. 509). 

In the midst of this spree of realists, it may be worth pointing out that there are 


vanations in Dummett’s depiction of the classical mathematician. Dummett some- 
times suggests that the is one who believes that it is always possible for us to 
come to know how things stand ( not always possible to a proof that 
they so stand), as when he has the ist citing Russell’s clam it is “a mere 


medical impossibility” that Goldbach’s conjecture cannot be decided by us, with 
esc Saigo DE EE La aur eel ie tae rh 
una’ to us, that this knowledge is possible for us to acquire, on any impor- 
tant construal of possibility. See Elements of Intuitionism, pp. 59-60, 18; and also 
the third realist rejoinder considered in The Logical Basts of Metaphysics, pp. 
344-8, which ts “the absurdity of that a statement of any kind 
could be true if it was in principle i to know that it was true” (p 345). 
See also his remarks quoted in fn. 17. 

(Pedantic digression: Dummett, and others following him, quote Russell dis- 
missing “a mere medical impossibility.” I have not, however, been able to locate 
just these words in his writings. In ‘The Limits of Empiricism,” Russell para- 
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All these views are in deep conflict with the intuitionist’s insis- 
tence that we are creatures who pursue activities that are necessarily 
finite and rooted in the finite temporal order. The intuitionist will 
continue to affirm that no intelligible extrapolation from our condi- 
tion might make it possible for us to evaluate the truth of each 
instance of a quantification over an infinite domain. This is thor- 
oughly appropriate for the intuitionist. One can understand why, 
though, only if one grasps that the rejection of the completed infi- 
nite in favor of the potential infinite is essential to intuitionism. 
Intuitionism contends that classical reasoning illegitimately operates 





phrases Alice Ambrose as claiming that “‘it ıs logically impossible to run through 


the whole ion of x ” He then responds: “I should have said ıt was medically 
impossible” (p. 143).) 

By contrast, Dummett at times seems to that what is characteristic of 
the realist view is precisely the belief that conditions can obtain that are 


impossible for us ever to recognize, as when he characterizes realism as the doc- 
trine that there is a determinate world, independent of all possible human knowl- 
edge. See, c.g., Elements of Intuitionism, pp. 7, 12. As noted in the text, on 
something like this ization, realists might well agree with the intuitionist 
about (4)—inconsequentially for them, however, for they would also dismiss out- 
right the constraint in (2). 

The distinction between these two kinds of realists ıs obscured when Dummett 
asserts that a consequence of realism is that “[O]ur know of the truth-condi- 
tion of an undecidable sentence cannot consist in an ility to recognise that 
condition as obtaining whenever it obtains”—the second realist will agree even if 
“recognise” is glossed quite generally as “come to know,” while the first will 
concur only if “recognise” is read more narrowly as “prove” (The Logical Basis of 
Metaphysics, p. 315). 

More importantly, one might ion whether either characterization accu- 
rately captures realism. Is it signi t, for example, that neither kind of realism 
seems to characterize David who believed that “in mathematics there is 
no ignorabimus,”” that “every mathematical problem can be solved,” and who had 
had ved on his tombstone: ‘‘Wir müssen wissen/Wir werden wissen” ?—“On 
The ite,” in Jean van Heijenoort, ed., From Frege to Gödel: A Source Book in - 
Mathematical Logic, 1879-1931 (Cambridge: Harvard, 1967), p. 384; Gandy, 
“The Confluence of Ideas in 1936,” p. 63. Does it count against a portrait of 
realism, if among realists it does not number Gadel, who seemed not to believe in 
“the existence of mathematical yes or no questions undecidable for the human 
mind”?—"Some Remarks On The Undecidability Results,” p. 805. Finally, and 
most strikingly in this context, is there something amiss with an account of realism 
that denies the utle even to Frege, who held that all arithmetical truths are ana 
lytic and hence (given his view) are derivable logical means from logical laws? 
(Dummett Rea ohne out that Frege oan Gouna every true arithmetical 
statement to be provable” “F. 's TRANS in Truth and Other Enigmas 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1978), D. 87-115, p. 109.) An irony here is that it was the 
aniirealis Brouwer whio, bi TOB, seenen coe the į that no mathemati 
cal problems were unsolvable: “There is not a of proof for the conviction 
which has sometimes been put forward that there exist no unsolvable mathemati- 
cal problems” (quoted ın “The Confluence of Ideas ın 1936,” p- 65—65; see there 
for further references) 

Again, my project here is not to discuss all that could or should be questioned 
about the argument for antirealism and its assumptions. 
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with infinite structures as if they could be completed, as if it is 
possible to circumscribe completely their components. From the 
perspective of intuitionism, however, an infinite collection is not 
one all of whose elements already exist. Rather, it must be reasoned 
about as if its members are brought into being through a mathemati- 
cal activity that cannot possibly come to an end. As a consequence, 
the members of an infinite collection cannot all actually exist; the 
existence of all but finitely many of them must always remain merely 
potential. The intuitionists’ construal of possibility informs, there- 
fore, their conception of the infinite. It is difficult even to articulate 
their conception of the infinite, of the potential infinite, without 
employing the language of possibility. Conversely, their construal of 
possibility (like the realist’s) is shaped by an understanding of what a 
legitimate idealization is, an understanding that will of course in 
turn be shaped by their rejection of the completed infinite. Possibil- 
ity recapitulates infinity. It is neither surprising nor inappropriate, 
therefore, that intuitionists reject idealizations of the realist which 
aim to give content to a construal of possibility according to which it 
is possible to complete an infinite process; for such idealizations, if 
examined carefully, will be found to involve some commitment to 
the completed infinite (e.g., an idealization that involves an actual 
infinite number of finite extensions of our powers). 

What is dubious, however, is whether this rejection should have 
any force against the realists I am considering. When intuitionists 
object to classical mathematics on the grounds that it is not in gen- 
eral possible to exercise fully the sentence-correlated capacities that 
were supposed ultimately to give content to attributions of realist 
understanding, they are employing a construal of possibility which is 
in symbiotic existence with an espousal of the potential infinite as 
the only comprehensible conception of infinity, and which is as a 
consequence set against a family of idealizations both intelligible 
and appropriate to those embracing the completed infinite.” 


% While Dummett warns of the ease with which someone with realist proclivi- 
tles can unwittingly beg the question against the antirealist (see fn. 23), be himself 
provides an example of the reverse Dummett acknowledges that the intuitionist 
must go beyond both what we can actually be presented with and what we can 

do, and he takes the intuitonust’s invocation of hypothetical powers to be 
“plausible,” since be finds the capacities “analogous to, or an extension of, our 
actual powers” (The Logical Basis of Metaphysics, p. 349; “What is a Theory of 
Meaning? (1),” p. 100). On the other hand, the realist’s appeal to hypothetical 
powers that would make ible a recognition that the truth conditions of even 
undecided sentences obtained (if they did) is ruled out by Dummett without argu- 
ment: such powers are “very unlike” ours, “are of the useless kind,” “are in 
eee impossible for us,” indeed “could not exist” (“What is a Theory of 

caning? (II),” p 100, The Logical Basis of Metaphysics, pp 348, 346, 351). 
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My central question was whether classical mathematicians pre- 
pared to entertain the intuitionist’s challenge can succeed in turning 
it back. I am suggesting they can; for while the challenge is indeed 
compelling from the intuitionist’s perspective, it involves, from the 
realist’s point of view, an unnecessarily restrictive understanding of 
legitimate idealization. In order to prevent their argument from 
leading to a collapse into extreme constructivist positions like strict 
finitism, intuitionists must insist that some kind of idealization is in 
order. What they fail to attend to is that the idealization one will find 
intelligible may not be independent of one’s conception of the infi- 





From the intuitionists’ perspective, the distinction between these powers is im T- 
tant and obvious—but given the intimate link between this issue and that of the 
infinite, that distinction must be the conclusion of their argument, not its bass. 
This is almost always overlooked John McDowell, to cite but one example, follows 
Dummett lock step here. See his “Mathematical Platonism and Dummettian Anti- 
Realism,” Dialectica, XL, 1-2 (1989): 173-92, esp. p. 185. 

The distinction intuitionists draw between acceptable extensions of our 
and the illegitimate ones of the classical mathematician is not at all a given. W. W. 
Tait, for example, writes: ‘I am unable to see a signi t difference between 
referring to an ideal computer who can compute fin for each n and one who can 
compute it for all n and hence can decide whether fin) = 0 for all n or not. I don’t 
mean that there isn’t a formal difference, but rather that it is hard to see why the 
one idealization is legitimate and the other not”—“Truth and Proof: The Platon- 
ism of * Synthèse, LXIX (1986): 341-70, p. 359. See also Wang’s 
remarks on idealization in “Large Sets” and elsewhere. Tait's comment illustrates, 
again, that there are different construals of possibility; none of them goes without 
saying, and yet only some of them go with the intuitionist’s case against classical 
mathematica. No argument that assumes a particular understanding of legitimate 
idealization is likely to provide a basis for consensus on the nature of the infinite 
This objection echoes Hallett’s against the justifications of some classical set 
theorists: ‘“Wang’s argument,” he writes, “suffers from the same fallacies as 
Shoenfield’s, for the justification of the power-set axiom is built into Wang’s 
interpretation of what can be ‘comprehended’ by his ‘ideal intuition’ ” (Cantorian 
Sol Theory anid Lehiake G Stee p- 220). Hallett argues that “what Shoenfield 
tells us are completed collections are assumed to be completable; their completa- 
bility is not established by to plausible argument. Indeed, one suspects that 
if pressed Shoenfield have to base his notion of completability on the 
notion of ZF sets” (:bid., p- 216). Hallett is not arguing here that Shoenfield’s 
view of completability or Wang’s of the ideal agent are unintelligible, but rather 
that, because of conceptual kinship to the notion of the completed infinite itself, 
appeal to them can no rode in justification of the latter. As he puts it, “these 
terms [‘completable’, ‘formation’, etc.] were characterized so b as to make 
the ts based on them circular” (thd., p. 236). Hallett’s complaint about 
such oundational attempts is congruent with my to those imtuitionists 
who seck to establish the greater cogency of their ical understanding by 
a to a constructive construal of possibility which cannot ultimately be 
Hite Sane SA aaag: Faralleting Halena reaction, 
we might say that the intuitionist’s construal ity is characterized so 
narrowly as to make any argument based on it (for intuitionism, against classical 
mathematics) appear circular to one who does not already accept its conclusion. 
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nite. Because one’s assessment of the possibility of completing a 
collection of tasks may be of a piece with one’s view of the comple- 
tedness of the collection of corresponding extensions of one’s 
powers (more generally: of corresponding task-enabling changes 
rung on the real world), it is likely that arguments for or against the 
completedness of fundamental mathematical domains (e.g., that of 
the natural numbers) that crucially rely on a construal of possibility 
will convince no one who does not already believe the argument’s 
conclusion. Here, judgments about what is possible are so inter- 
twined with those about the infinite that neither can legitimately be 
taken to provide a basis for the other. In summary, the intuitionist’s 
original argument for (4) should not convince realists—even those 
who grant (2)—to abandon their position in favor of intuitionism; 
for the argument depends from the start on a construal of possibil- 
ity cut from the very cloth out of which intuitionism is fashioned.” 





It should be pointed out that Hallett also argues that no constructional activity, 
however idealzzed, can yield a basis for full-blown classical mathematics (thid., pp. 
935-8: see also in this connection Parsons’s ‘What Is the Iterative Conception of 
Set?”). I shall not assess this claim here. If it is true, then our conclusion can be 
stated thus: to those developments of mathematics which go beyond intuitioniam 
but fall short of classical mathematics and which can be viewed as in some sense 
constructive, the intuttionist’s argument will question- (for an ex- 
ample of such a development in the spirit of Borel, see Dan Velleman’s ‘‘Con- 
structivism Liberalized,”’ The P. Review, ss aan fal a other 
hand, to classical mathematics, which cannot be viewed as a ics of pro- 
cesses, in however generous a sense of “process” you please, the intuitionist’s 
argument will appear dead in the water, requesting, as it does, that we base our 
mathematics on a notion of completable process. If Hallett is correct, then a basis 
for fully-developed classical mathematics will not incorporate anything like the 
constraint in (2) of the intuitionist’s argument. Whether this counts against classt 
cal mathematics will depend of course on the correctness of this constraint, an 
issue I have put to one side in this essay. 

Tias worth observing that uo progress Would De iade Vere cauatenanced UF 
Sairi iar aniy Ao Pa ty more liberal than that countenanced by 
mtuitionism must be rej on the grounds that it would fly in the face of the 
communicability of mathematics. Even granting that mathematics must m some 
sense be communicable (for more on this constraint, see the work cited in fn. 1), 
the realist and the intuitionust can be expected to differ as regards their substan- 
tive mterpretation of the demand. For something to be communicable, ıt must be 

Je to communicate it—and this brings us back to their disagreement over 
construals of possibility, an issue that reconstellates their central dispute about 
infinity. 

The idea explored in this essay, that the intuitionist must invoke certain hypo- 
thetical powers and that there no non-question- ing way of drawing a line of 
legitimacy between those powers and the ones to ch a realist might appeal, 1s 
adumbrated in Paul Bernays’ 1934 lecture “On Platonism in Mathematcs,”’ in 

of Mathematics: Selected Readings, pp 258-71. 

B Most charges of petitio principii are two-way streets and this one is no excep- 
tion. It has been ted, for example, that Russell’s one-minute infinite check 
shows that intuitio are wrong to think that the unintelligibility of completed 
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In fact, not only can realists turn back the intuitionist’s argument 
for (4), but they can even plausibly argue that (3) is false. A realist of 
a certain stripe could turn the intuitionist’s argument against real- 
ism on its head: if (2) is taken seriously, such a realist might claim, 
realism is vindicated while intuitionism must be rejected. (3) might 
be denied by a realist who finds it problematic to attribute, or even 
to countenance, a capacity it is not possible for its possessor to 
exercise fully—that is, a realist who formally interprets (2) as an 
intuitionist does. This is so because, as noted earlier, a realist might 
question whether intuitionists can in general place themselves in 
circumstances required for a full exercise of their capacities: the 
relevant mathematical constructions simply might not exist. Now, 
while sound from the realist’s perspective (though (2) might well be 
less attractive to the realist than to the intuitionist), this argument 
would be question-begging if directed against the intuitionist (just as 
the latter’s reasoning was when aimed at the former). Simply con- 
sider the Platonic notions of truth and proof to which this realist 
makes appeal. 

Obviously, none of this shows that intuitionism is incorrect or 
unmotivated.** It suggests rather that a certain prevalent argument 
for this position is really without force against those who do not 
already embrace it. Realism and antirealism in mathematics consti- 


YS Ř— 


infinite totalities follows from therr basic view of mathematics as the product of 
idealized human activity that perforce takes place within time. I have argued that 
this suggestion cannot be sustained (at least, against the antirealist), for it ulti- 
mately begs the question against intuitionism. For elaboration and discussion, see 
my “ “Goldbach’s Conjecture Can Be Decided in One Minute’: On an 
Problem for Intuitionism,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Jan 1991): 
187-9. A similar position is taken by Dummett in The Logical Bass of Mis 
ics, pp. 348-51. As regards two-way streets, see also the following point in the 
text. 

™ This is not Dummett’s view. He claims that “‘intuitionism will never succeed 
in its struggle against rival, and more widely accepted, forms of mathematics 
unless ıt can win the philosophical battle. If it ever loses that battle, the practice of 
intuitionistic mathematics itself and the metamathematical study of intuitionistic 
systems will alike become a waste of time” (Elements of Intuitionism, Pp. viii-ix; 
see also p. 361). For the reason advanced immediately below in the ext, however, 
it is doubtful that defeat in Dummett’s “battle” would impugn the ilosophical 
interest of pursuing the study of intuitionism. Nor would it be detrimental to its 
mathematical interest, which is sensitive in large part to whether intuitionam is an 


subject of their investigations These considerations, among others, seem relevant 
in ; 


mathematical reasoning, and are not evidently trumped by the lack of good rea- 
sons for exclusive adoption of this set. 
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tute sufficiently basic and different orientations to the world and 
our experience of it that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to find 
enough common ground to permit compelling arguments for the 
one that do not involve begging questions against the other, a fact, I 
suggest, of significance in itself. Presently, it seems, insight will not 
follow from attempts to establish that this or that (or yet some other) 
is “the correct (true, intelligible) perspective.” Should this last be a 
well-formulated project, and it is not clear that it is, then we cer- 
tainly do not at this stage have an understanding of how to approach 
it which is deep enough to lead us far, if anywhere. That the best 
available arguments persuade only insofar as one is already per- 
suaded signals this. Rather, a more promising project at present is 
the study of these perspectives with a view to learning more about 
the human mind. Insight is more likely to develop from an inquiry 
into the characteristics of these orientations, the manner in which 
they take root and unfold, and our very capacity to switch from one 
to the other. We should not respond to our apparent ability to 
adopt both a realist perspective and an antirealist one with regard to 
our mathematical experience by seeking arguments to show that this 
ability is really illusory. Such arguments, through their failure, have 
led to little beyond the conclusion that these perspectives are indeed 
very basic and that we have as yet no idea how to go about determin- 
ing which is the correct one, if indeed that is even an appropriate 
question. Instead, we should for the moment treat this ability as an 
important datum against which to test our theories of human experi- 
ence and, perbaps, with which to support ultimately a more funda- 
mental analysis of abstract thought and its object. 

It is occasionally deplored that there is “an impasse in the philo- 
sophy of mathematics where faith opposes incredulity without either 

ing the resources to overcome the other.””* New ground is 
then sought to which the battle may be relocated, in the hope that 
the deadlock will there be broken and one side will emerge vic- 
torious. Sometimes a declared victory will seem convincing, espe- 
cially if the strangeness of the new terrain obscures the familiar and 
self-stultifying nature of either side’s attacks. These have typically 
generated more heat than light. Understanding should now be 
sought instead through greater reflection on our “faith” and “‘incre- 
dulity,” and on our intriguing capacity to exhibit both. 
ALEXANDER GEORGE 

Amherst College 


2 Dummett, ‘What is Mathematics About?” m George, ed, Mathematics and 
Mind (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). 
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SELF-REFERENCE: THE RADICALIZATION OF LOCKE* 


n a recent paper, John McDowell’ has raised what threatens to 
I be a very fundamental objection to the neo-Lockean view of 

personal identity. According to him, the first-person relation 
we have to ourselves which distinguishes us as persons, and which 
played such a pivotal role in Locke’s original analysis of personal 
_ identity, requires a biological underpinning, and that brings in train 
a natural-kinds approach to personal identity. This is not to say that 
Locke was wrong to distinguish the concept of a person from the 
concept of a human being—the former concept is more general. 
But while there might, in McDowell’s view, be persons who are not 
human beings (the proverbial Martians), they must all nevertheless 
be rational animals whose identities are grounded in biological, and 
not just psychological, facts. 

One of the refreshing aspects of McDowell’s discussion is that it 
brings the debate about the merits of the neo-Lockean view to a 
more distinctly theoretical plane. There is by now some accumulated 
agreement that recent defenses of the psychological approach to 
personal identity have depended too heavily on thought experi- 
ments.” But just as that method has proved inadequate to establish 
the neo-Lockean conclusion, so also diatribes against the method 
will prove inadequate to refute it. It is therefore a real advance that 
McDowell ignores overworked questions about whether we can re- 
gard the products of fission, brain reprograming, and teletrans- 
portation as genuine continuants of ourselves, and offers more di- 
rect reflections on the psychological notions to which neo- 
Lockeans must inevitably appeal in their analysis of personal iden- 
tity. Moreover, he has in my view rightly focused on first-person 
thought as a central feature of the inner lives of persons to which 
any account of personal identity must do justice, and from which it 
may draw support. 


* I presented an earlier draft of this paper at several universities and benefited 
much from the discussions afterward, and also from comments provided by Akeel 
Bilgramu, Derek Parfit, and Stephen White. 

1 “Reductionism and the First Person,” in a collection devoted to the work of 
Derek Parfit, J. Dancy, ed. (Cambndge: Blackwell, forthcoming). 

* The earliest complaint I know of was lodged by Bernard Williams in “The Self 
and the Future,” T Pape Poe le LXXIX, 2 (1970): 161-80. See also Kath- 
leen Wilkes’s Real Personal Identity without Thought Experiments (New 
York: Oxford, 1988); and Mark Johnston’s “Human Beings,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXXIV, 2 (February 1987): 59—88. 
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One of my aims in this paper is to meet McDowell’s objection to 
the psychological approach to personal identity. But I shall also take 
my repudiation of his objection as an occasion to outline some of my 
own reasons for subscribing to it. These reasons have to do with a 
certain rather specific ethical significance persons have—not just 
for each other, but for themselves. After explaining why these ethi- 
cal considerations support the neo-Lockean view, I shall argue that 
they also entail an extremely liberal view of what sorts of thing ought 
to be counted as persons. In particular, they entail that certain in- 
stances of multiple and corporate personality are genuine instances 
of personhood. After making my prima facie case for this radical 
version of the neo-Lockean view, I shall finally turn to the question 
whether it is, as McDowell suggests, untenable because it is incom- 
patible with the nature and phenomenology of first-person thought. 


I 
The particular object of McDowell’s attack is Derek Parfit’s® account 
of personal identity and the first person. The account I am about to 
sketch differs in some significant ways from Parfit’s. Although these 
differences are not so great as to prevent McDowell's criticisms 
from applying to me as well, they will sometimes complicate my 
exposition of the issues.* 

The central thesis about personal identity I wish to defend is that 
it rests solely on the obtaining of appropriate psychological relations 
among intentional episodes.’ Among intentional episodes I include 


3 As set forth in pt. III of Reasons and Persons (New York: Oxford, 1984), esp. 
ch ll. 

4] shall try as far as possible to confine these complications to footnotes. 

5 Parfit labels this central thesis ‘psychological reductionism.” The point of the 
thesis, which I beleve to be important and true, is that there is no nonpsychologe 
cal ground of personal identity, such as the soul, or any other substantial essence, 
such as that purportedly possessed by members of natural kinds. But as I sec it, 
the point of the label ‘reductionism’ ıs somewhat different. It is meant to imply 
that persons can be described in wholly mpersonal terms, a possibility that is 
important for the project of giving a noncircular analysis of personal identity 
That, however, is not my goal, and I have no wish to commit myself on the issue 
whether such a reduction is possible. (See the following fn for an account of one 
good reason to remain agnostic about it) 

My agnosticism about the prospects for reduction introduces one of the com- 
plications of exporiion which T warned woule be a Hie expresses rote 
cDowell’s criticisms is the full-blown reductionist position. He expresses some 
very general doubts about the wisdom and motives of the philoso ical urge to 
reductive analyns with which I am entirely in sympathy. But what he seems not to 


to personal 
identity which do not derive from a general (and hiene bese eee prejudice in 
favor of reduction for its own sake. In my view, the ts of any given i 

effort will reside with the llumimation cast by the details of that particular effort 
«such as we find in Parfit’s work on the person. As it happens, the reasons I shall 
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actions as well as thoughts, and among thoughts I include tacit back- 
ground attitudes as well as occurrent mental episodes, such as per- 
ceiving, judging, choosing, and intending. So far there is of course 
nothing much to distinguish my view from Parfit’s. As regards the 
psychological relations there is again much similarity, but with some 
far-reaching differences of emphasis and interpretation. The rela- 
tions Parfit specifically mentions are similarity (of a fairly stable or 
continuous character), memory, anticipation, and the relation that 
obtains between an act and a previously formed intention to per- 
form that act. I would also emphasize rational relations, such as 
consistency and coherence in various forms of inference. It is per- 
haps more natural to think of these as abstract, normative relations 
that hold among types of intentional episode, rather than as con- 
crete relations that bind the episodes themselves together so as to 
constitute the life of a single person. But in my view, no set of 
intentional episodes could make a person without a modicum of 
such rational relations.® 


provide in favor of the psychological approach may well not deliver the sort of 
reduction Parfit was after. But also as it happens, the philosophical commitments 


Tl en teehee ee 
in general. Ueto pl E A e pu 

It is not plausible that we can make sense of these ratio ehh s ts 
relations that ought to obtain among intentional ong to the life 
of the same person. For example, it is not irrational a ee ed ee 
dictory beliefs (they just disagree), oe ee eee ee 
Geen ter pound enemy Gd eee ie hee ot ae 
tions that ground personal identity without appealing to the idea o 
Paa oE saas eeoa aoda AA thar Why caves oP all ole tee 
an out and out reduction of persons to impersonal psychological terms can be 
pulled off. 

E T that these rational relations presup- 
pose some independent, nonpsychol und of personal identity. If we con- 
centrate on the normative aspect of aan thu Aar N epee tee 
the right conclusion. An imdividual person can, after all, be irrational, which 
means that different intentional episodes can be seen as belonging to the same 
subject even though they do not stand in appropnate rational relations. This does 
invite the idea that there is some non ological fact in virtue of which the 
different episodes are copersonal—such as that they are associated with the same 
body or soul. But there is an alternauve conclusion, namely, that it is only in the 
context of sufficient ological relatedness—inchiding overall rationality— 
that specific instances of irrationality are intelligible One way of seemg this point 
is by analogy with the way in which the principle of charity governs radical inter- 
pretanon. The principle says that we cannot attribute erroneous beliefs to a crea- 
ture except insofar as we also ascribe sufficiently many true, or at least rational, 
beliefs. Otherwise, we call into question whether the creature is a subject of 
intentional states at all. In the case of personal identity, we cannot attribute 
different intentional episodes to the same subject except insofar as we find that 
they stand in appropnate rational relations. Otherwise, we call into question 
siticther the episodes Belang to the same subject: We imply rely on this 
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The other main difference between Parfit and me has to do with 
the significance of the fact that persons are self-conscious. For me it 
is essential that persons know they are persons—they have a con- 
ception of what they are. This is not a claim that Parfit, or any 
neo-Lockean deserving the label, would deny. But none has fully 
appreciated its ramifications. Let me say a bit about what these 
ramifications are, not just to be thorough, but because they will 
figure both in my defense of the psychological approach and in my 
eventual response to McDowell. 

On the neo-Lockean account, to be a person is to be a series of 
appropriately related—i.e., psychologically related—intentional 
episodes. If it is true that persons know they are persons, then they 
know they are such series. That is, they know that the events of their 
lives stand in psychological relations of various sorts. This general 
knowledge a person has about being psychologically related over 
time has some remarkable consequences. It infects the particular 
psychological relations that obtain in a person’s life, thereby trans- 
forming the person. For example, general knowledge that one is 
memory-connected affords the possibility of framing a long-term 
intention. It affords this possibility in the sense that it grounds the 
expectation that the intention will be remembered. For without the 
memory of it, the intention would be without point; and without the 
anticipation of the memory of it, the intention would never come to 
be. Thus, a person’s knowing about its own memory connectedness 
transforms it from a thing that merely records its past into an agent 
that can plan and execute long-range projects. Equally crucial for 
such projects is knowledge of another kind of psychological related- 
ness over time, i.e., psychological similarity. For the execution of 
long-term projects depends on one’s beliefs and desires not chang- 
ing too much, and this must be anticipated and taken into account in 
the planning of them. 

I shall be arguing that this dependence of long-term activities on 
knowledge of psychological relations over time helps to motivate the 
psychological approach to personal identity. But it might seem that 


whenever we discern multiple personalities within a single human ing. The 


various intentional episodes we ascribe to the human being do not, all 
, conform to the requirements of rationality for a person But 


erent subgroups of them do so conform, and hence count at least if I am 
right) as distinct persons in themselves Thus, the fact that our concepton of 
rationality is tied to the idea of a smgle subject or person does not entail any 
ior, nonpsychological ground of personal identity. On the contrary, the tie 
rationality and personal identity is precisely what enables us to conceive 

the latter in purely psychological terms, i.e., without any appeal to bodily or other 
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this idea, however interesting and important it may be to the study 
of personhood and rational agency, does not really bear on the topic 
of personal identity. A comatose patient knows neither that it is a 
person nor that it is psychologically related over time; likewise for 
foetuses, very small children, and the senile. Moreover, these are by 
and large cases where psychological relations themselves are lacking 
as well as knowledge of them. These are, in short, the sources of 
standard worries about the psychological approach to personal 
identity. It may be tempting for neo-Lockeans to try and accomo- 
date such cases by giving up the requirement that persons know they 
are persons, and looking instead for some minimal psychological 
relations that can be said to hold from infancy through adulthood to 
senility, thereby salvaging the idea that personal identity over time is 
always grounded in specifically psychological facts. But the strategy 
is far-fetched. It is improbable that we shall find any interesting 
psychological relations that bind infants to later stages of life. And it 
is utterly implausible that we shall find significant psychological re- 
lations binding foetal and comatose stages of a human being’s life to 
the fully conscious stages. 

It stands to reason that these hard cases cannot be accommodated 
within the neo-Lockean framework. After all, the common-sense 
attitudes that include infancy, senility, and interruptions of psycho- 
logical life as parts of a single person’s life reflect a fundamentally 
unLockean point of view, one which conflates “person” and ‘‘hu- 
man being.” In other words, it reflects a biological rather than a 
purely psychological conception of the person. The whole point of 
the latter—the whole point of the entire Lockean tradition—is to 
allow that personal identity need not coincide with the life of an 
organism at all. Locke’s’ central claim was this: ‘That with which the 
consciousness of this present thinking thing can join itself, makes 
the same person, and is one self with it, and with nothing else; and 
so attributes to itself and owns all the actions of that thing as its own, 
as far as that consciousness reaches and no further .. .” (ibid., bk. 
II, ch. XXVII, sect. 17, p. 341). The neo-Lockean contribution is to 
give Locke’s idea of “same consciousness” a wholly nonphenomen- 
ological interpretation: it consists in the obtaining of the various 
psychological relations canvassed earlier." It makes absolutely no 


7 An Essay Concerning Human Understandeng, Nidditch, ed. (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1975). 

* McDowell puts a wholly phenomenological interpretation on Locke's actual 
position. And he sees the neo-Lockean attempt to down play the phenomenology 
of the first person as a fundamental mistake. That is one reason why his criticisms 
of Parfit apply to me as well, even though the criticisms are cast in terms of the 
unfeasibility of the reductionist project, and I am not committed to that project. 
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sense to embrace this sort of approach unless we take a hard line on 
the kinds of counterexample just considered. The approach implies 
that the life of a person does not begin at conception, nor at birth, 
and it may be interrupted by periods of unconsciousness, and it may 
end before the body dies. Moreover, it implies that different persons 
could alternately share the same body. Although the clinical cate- 
gory of multiple personality was not known to Locke, he himself 
envisaged something very close to it. This means that the life of a 
person may be interrupted by periods of consciousness as well as 
unconsciousness, insofar as those periods do not bear the requisite 
psychological relations to the rest of that person’s life. And insofar 
as those periods are characterized by psychological relations within 
themselves, they may constitute separate persons who share or co- 
habit one’s body. Thus, if the psychological approach is correct, to 
“cure” multiple personality may be tantamount to murder, and 
current “therapeutic” attitudes need reexamination in light of that. 

The ramifications of the psychological approach are even more 
far-reaching. They reach out to include such things as corporate 
persons. The case for corporate personality, however, is not as 
straightforward as the case for multiple personality. Both phenom- 
ena require us to reunderstand the distinction between intra- and 
interpersonal relations. Normally, we think of them as correspond- 
ing to bodily distinctions. Within one human being we should find 
intrapersonal relations, and between human beings interpersonal 
ones. Yet it is not so difficult to understand what it means to find 
interpersonal relations within a single human life. For if a human 
life is marked by radical discontinuities of personality and knowl- 
edge, including memory, then different portions of it can only be 
related in an interpersonal way. That is why multiple personality is a 
phenomenon that is accessible and intelligible to us. On the other 
hand, it is somewhat more difficult to understand the possibility of 
corporate personality. It requires us to suppose that genuinely in- 
trapersonal relations obtain between different human beings. In 
order to explain why this idea is plausible, J must first elucidate 
some of the general considerations that I think motivate the psycho- 
logical approach to personal identity. 

What I promised at the beginning of the paper was an ethical 
rationale for the approach that does not depend on thought experi- 
ments. I shall take my cue from Locke’s original discussion. I think 
that I am only slightly exaggerating when I say that a primary reason 
he gives for making “sameness of consciousness” a necessary and 
sufficient condition for personal identity concerns responsibility. 
(op. cit., sect. 26, pp. 346-7). He thought that responsibility for a 
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past action rests on having an appropriate psychological relation to 
it—one must think it as belonging to oneself. Otherwise, reward or 
punishment for the action would be experienced as gratuitous plea- 
sure or pain. He also seemed to think that memory was the only 
psychological relation on which such ownership of and responsibil- 
ity for past actions depend. Neo-Lockeans add a second psychologi- 
cal relation, i.e., similarity. It is certainly part of our common-sense 
thinking that we are not responsible—in Locke’s sense of deserving 
sanction—for a past action if we have undergone relevant and suffi- 
cient psychological change since the time of that action. But in any 
case, whatever psychological relations are required for responsibil- 
ity, Locke’s general point about personal identity was just this: the 
psychological relations that constitute personal identity do so in part 
because they ground the ethical relation of responsibility. Looking 
backward, my existence reaches where, and only where, I bear re- 
sponsibility. 

Lying behind many of the neo-Lockean thought experiments was 
a similar point about self-concern: looking forward, my existence 
reaches where, and only where, I have special reason to promote 
well-being. The goal of these experiments was to elicit the intuition 
that one’s concern for one’s future well-being rides on the anticipa- 
tion of psychological rather than physiological relations. Typically, 
this goal was supposed to be achieved by imagining counterfactual 
conditions in which these two sorts of relation come apart. One 
would then be asked to choose—solely on the basis of self-interest 
—whose well-being to promote, one’s body without one’s psycholog- 
ical characteristics, or one’s psychological characteristics with a dif- 
ferent body. These thought experiments elicited different intuitions 
in different respondents, and what is worse, they sometimes elicited 
inconsistent intuitions in single respondents. They therefore failed 
to establish the neo-Lockean conclusion. The fact is that persons 
have a great attachment to their bodies, and their concern for fu- 
ture well-being can easily extend to all moments of a given body’s 
existence even when it is anticipated that most or all psychological 
relations will be missing. That makes it sound as though the thought 
experiments yielded clear support for the natural-kinds approach to 
personal identity. But they did not do that either, because persons 
also have a great attachment to various long-term projects and social 
relations that depend on their being psychologically related over 
time. And their identification with these long-term engagements can 
lead them to think of their identities in psychological rather than 
biological terms. 

Despite the fact of their bodily-oriented concern, it is not a ra- 
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tional requirement on persons that their concern for future well-be- 
ing should extend to future events to which they are not psychologi- 
cally related in appropriate ways. The determined young radical who 
anticipates conservativism with the onset of old age may with good 
reason take action to thwart the satisfaction of anticipated future 
wants. And in less extreme cases, we may with good reason simply be 
indifferent to the needs and wants of the older person we anticipate 
turning into. In contrast, when persons anticipate various kinds of 
psychological relatedness over time, and in light of that anticipation 
plan and embark on long-term projects, they cannot rationally view 
the future conditions they have anticipated with indifference. Inso- 
far as their present actions are mere contributions to a longer-term 
project, the point and success of those actions depend on the even- 
tual completion of that project, and that in turn depends on a suffi- 
cient degree of future well-being. Thus, in the context of long-term 
engagements, the very same goals that motivate our present actions 
also justify concern for future well-being. And this justification of 
concern for future well-being turns precisely on the fact that the 
subject of such concern is psychologically related over time, and 
knows it. So, when I said earlier that neo-Lockeans have not fully 
appreciated the ramifications of the requirement that persons know 
they are persons, what I had in mind was this way in which it contrib- 
utes to the rational basis of self-concern. I shall explain shortly why 
this justification of self-concern gives us reason to countenance cor- 
porate persons. 

The general theme of the promised ethical rationale for the psy- 
chological approach to personal identity should now be evident. A 
person not only is something to itself, as Locke would have put it. In 
addition, a person is something of special ethical interest to itself. It is 
a subject and object of two kinds of interest: an interest in being well 
(self-concern) and an interest in doing well (responsibility). In the 
present, this is trivially true: to act at all is to show a kind of concern 
for one’s present well-being,’ and to act on reasons is to bear re- 
sponsibility for what one does. These self-centered interests extend 
forward and backward only insofar as psychological relations of the 
right sort link present intentional episodes to past and future ones. 
And I am suggesting that these relations—the memories, anticipa- 


? I am deliberately embracmg what Parfit calls the “Unrestricted Desire-fulfill- 
ment Theory” of self-interest. But I cannot here either elaborate or defend the 
crude conception of self-concern that follows from it. So, out of deference to 
those who demand something subtler, I have chosen to call this crude conception 
merely a kind of concern for self 
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tions, similarities, etc.—constitute personal identity over time just 
because they ground these self-centered interests. 

This defense of the psychological approach to personal identity 
needs much elaboration and supplementation. For one thing, I 
would need to give a more complete account of the notion of re- 
sponsibility and its connection with reflective rationality. I would 
also want to explain why, in addition to having a special ethical 
interest in themselves, persons also have a special ethical and moral 
significance for one another. But I think the general drift of my 
strategy should be clear enough for present purposes. It tries to 
follow Locke’s injunction that questions about identity be tied to the 
relevant ‘‘idea”—to the kind of thing in question. And it agrees with 
Locke that the idea of a person is the idea of a rational being, and 
not the Aristotelian idea of a rational animal. It departs from Locke 
by taking his somewhat primitive idea that ‘person’ is a forensic term 
a step further, insisting that ‘person’ is, in a much broader and yet 
more specific sense, an ethical term. And finally, it says that personal 
identity is grounded in psychological facts because these are the 
facts that give persons their ethical significance. 

Those inclined to a certain brand of naturalism in ethics will find 
this last step a non sequitur. This brand—which blends Aristotle’s 
conception of our rational nature, Hume’s conception of our natu- 
ral moral emotions, and Wittgenstein’s conception of our natural 
history and form of life—is especially evident in contemporary Brit- 
ish moral philosophy.’® It is to my mind a particularly complacent 
ethical vision that sees our values and moral principles as being the 
inevitable and legitimate outcome of our human nature. It does not 
go so far as to deny the connection between the ethical significance 
that persons have and certain psychological facts. But according to 
this view, it is paramount for moral understanding that these psycho- 
logical facts be seen as flowing from human nature, and that per- 
sonal identity be seen as a natural—i.e., biological—fact. I raise this 
matter in order to draw attention to the turn the debate about 
personal identity will have to take at this juncture. 

There has been a general presumption that once we get the meta- 
physics of the person straight, we must then accept whatever ethical 
and moral consequences follow. But my way of trying to justify a 
psychological approach to personal identity flouts this presumption 
by taking certain ethical notions and principles as its starting point. 
It is implicit in this approach that metaphysical claims about persons 


10 Tt is evident, for example, in the moral writings of P. F. Strawson and David 
Wiggins, and to some extent of Philipa Foot. 
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can always be challenged on the ground that they have unacceptable 
ethical consequences. That is what it means to say that “person” is 
an ethical category." It is therefore fair play for proponents of a 
naturalistic ethics to object to my account of personal identity on the 
ground that it undercuts their entire ethical outlook. This of course 
is not the place to try and resolve such a fundamental issue about 
the foundations of morality. My point for now is that, if I am right, 
then nothing short of that can really resolve the question about 
personal identity. 

McDowell belongs to the school of the British naturalists, and 
would be quite prepared to pursue his criticisms of the neo-Lockean 
view of personal identity on the high ground of moral philosophy. 
But the particular criticisms he has actually lodged—which it is my 
aim to answer here—share the common presumption that I am 
flouting, namely, that there are metaphysical questions about per- 
sonhood and personal identity which can be resolved independently 
of ethical issues. As I have already indicated, he maintains that the 
nature of first-person thought and reference are such as to lend 
support to his natural-kinds approach to personal identity, and to 
rule out my psychological approach. In answering his objection, I 
shall be arguing that this apparently value-neutral issue about the 
conditions of first-person thought cannot, ultimately, be insulated 
from larger normative or ethical issues. 

I am now ready to broach the question of corporate personality, 
though I shall do so in a somewhat roundabout way by coupling it 
with an understandable worry some may have about my ethical justi- 
fication of the psychological approach to personal identity. The self- 
directed attitudes that I have made the measuring rod of the person 
—i.e., responsibility and self-concern—have their other-directed 
counterparts. It is clear that we can take responsibility for our chil- 
dren’s actions, our subordinates’ actions, our governments’ actions, 
and so on, without thereby making those actions our own. Likewise, 
the fact that we have special concern for the well-being of our rela- 
tives, friends, neighbors, colleagues, etc., is not a sign that their 
well-being is literally part of our own. And so we may wonder 
whether the psychological approach to personal identity is adequate 
to distinguish the cases where responsibility and special concern are 
self-directed rather than other-directed. 

I can make this question sharper by asking in particular whether 
the other-directed attitudes rest on relations to other people which 

11 This is not to say that ethical claims cannot be challenged on the ground that 


they have untenable metaphysical consequences It 1s only to say that there is no 
value-neutral pomt of departure or arrival in the theory of the person 
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are analogous to the psychological relations that ground the self- 
centered attitudes. I find it perfectly plausible that they do. Joint 
projects with others give one reason to promote their well-being in 
just the way that long-term engagements give one reason to secure 
one’s own future well-being. And these joint projects require inter- 
personal counterparts to the relations of memory, anticipation, simi- 
larity, etc., which make long-term activities possible. It should be 
obvious that this is so in the case of similarity, for joint endeavors 
depend on a sufficient degree of likemindedness. And it is not hard 
to see that such endeavors also involve analogues of memory and 
anticipation. What the latter supply are beliefs about one’s past and 
future contributions to one’s long-term projects so that one’s ac- 
tions can be coordinated over time. The interpersonal counterpart 
is beliefs that the participants in a joint project have about their 
companions’ contributions to that project—which make possible 
the coordination of their joint efforts. 

I take it that these analogies between the intrapersonal relations 
that ground self-concern and the interpersonal relations that 
ground special concern for others are not controversial. What 
would be controversial—indeed, unacceptable—would be to deny 
that there is any difference at all between these two kinds of relation 
and the two kinds of special concern they justify. But on my version 
of the neo-Lockean view of personal identity, the differences are 
matters of degree rather than of kind. When the participants in a 
corporate endeavor do not know much about one another’s atti- 
tudes and actions, when they believe, want, and value many different 
things; and when many of their practical commitments are separate 
from and in potential competition with the corporate endeavor, 
then the participants are genuinely distinct people. And that is why 
their concern for each other is not self-concern. On the other hand, 
when the participants stand in sufficiently many relations of mutual 
knowledge, common beliefs, shared conative or evaluative attitudes, 
and joint commitments to the same projects, then they together 
form one single corporate agent. And in that case, their attitudes of 
concern are not directed at one another, but in fact amount to 
corporate self-concern. The attitudes count as self-concern because 
there are no other, distinctively personal or private interests with 
which they compete. To make the point vivid, imagine two human 
beings who pool all their information, always deliberate jointly, and 
engage only in joint projects. In my view, these human beings are no 
more separate people than temporal segments of my life are.”” 


12 My route to the conclusion that certain cases of corporate agency are genu- 
ine instances of personhood may nnslead some readers. It may seem to support an 
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The overall picture of personal identity which emerges from this 
way of thinking is perhaps better characterized in terms of a vocabu- 
lary of psychological unity rather than of psychological relations tout 
court. Special concern for any agent—when it is Justified—always 
rides on some sort of psychological relation, at least similarity in 
desires, goals, or values. The weight and depth of such concern 
increases as the number of such relations do. And when we find, in 
addition to psychological similarity, the relations that make coords- 
nated practical endeavors possible, and when commitments to those 
endeavors override or at least organize other practical involvements, 
then we have something that deserves to be called a single, unified 
agent, and the concern that centers on it deserves to be called self- 
concern. Within this picture, no human being counts as a single 
person unless it on the whole exhibits this kind of psychological and 
practical unity. And when parts of human beings or groups of hu- 
man beings manifest such unity, they do count as single persons.!® 

I do not expect such a quick sweep of the issues to have won over 
many converts to this highly abstract conception of the person. Nor 
do I expect that my ethical justification for the psychological ap- 
proach will be universally convincing. As I said earlier, no ethical 
rationale for the approach can be complete without an account of 
the ethical significance persons have for one another, whereas I 
have only discussed the ethical interests persons have in themselves. 
The story about our ethical attitudes toward one another is espe- 
cially important for securing my conclusions about multiple and 
corporate personality. It is clear that we can and do sometimes treat 
parts and groups of human beings as persons in their own right. The 





Be n wai eit dic ee ee pail pani 
members who retain their distinct points of view, each of whom that it is 
rational, from its distinct point of view, to icipate m the corporation. This is 
misleading insofar as it suggests a ogy between corporate persons and 
human persons. But there is no disanalogy here. The parts o a corporate person 
are not as separate and autonomous as we generally assume. They are not 
correctly characterized as thi from their own points of view; they think from 
the co ration’s point of view. t may be objected that these parts nevertheless 
retain their capaci to think from thelr own mts of view. But so do my tem- 
poral parts. Normally, these act in light of the interests of the abiding 
person to which they belong. But sometimes they play hooky and strike out on 
their own. So again, there is no disanalogy between corporate persons and ‘‘nor- 
mal” human ns. 

13 The full force of my earlier point, that specifically rational relations must be 
included among the relations that determine the copersonality of various events, 
should now be evident. For the unity here referred to as constituting an individual 
person as such is the kind of rational unity presupposed by or required for 
agency. (See fn. 6) 
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families and therapists of human beings with multiple personalities 
know precisely what it means to interact with those personalities as 
separate individuals with their own histories, aims, dispositions, etc. 
And we all know what it means to treat corporations as genuine 
agents—as things with their own interests (that is what gives them 
their sinister aspect), and as bearers of responsibility (that is why we 
can haul them into court). 

But I shall set aside these further ethical motivations for my view 
of personal identity, and move on to McDowell’s objection. It makes 
sense to do this, because my view is particularly vulnerable to that 
objection. By playing fast and loose with the distinction between 
intra- and interpersonal relations—by saying they are a difference 
of degree rather than of kind—I have violated some of our deepest 
intuitions about what it means to be a self with a first-person point 
of view. The thought that a single human being could fail to have 
one such point of view—due to either fragmentation into multiple 
selves or integration into a larger corporate self—is hard to accept. 
It is indeed not easy to imagine how J could lose my peculiar point of 
view simply because I became wholly involved in and absorbed by 
some corporate project. This is partly, but not only, a point about 
the phenomenology of self-consciousness. If McDowell is right, 
there is also a psychological structure that underlies and explains 
the phenomenology of first-person thought. His complaint is that 
the neo-Lockean idea of a series of psychologically related inten- 
tional episodes is not an idea of something which could house this 
necessary psychological structure of the first person. It does not 
matter for his argument whether I construe the idea of such a series 
as liberally as I do in order to include the cases of multiple and 
corporate personality. These are admittedly not the possibilities that 
he had in mind when he posed his objection, which as I said is 
directed against Parfit, who does not seem to have envisaged them. 
But the possibilities are nevertheless part of what is at stake here. 
Moreover, they bring out in a particularly graphic way what McDo- 
well’s worry is, insofar as they show what it really means to think of 
the person in exclusively psychological terms. Not only is bodily 
identity irrelevant to personal identity, bodily nature—including its 
perceptual apparatus and the structure of the brain—is inessential 
to the psychological relations on which personal identity rests. Until 
we assure ourselves that it is possible to accomodate the structure of 
first-person thought within such a purely psychological approach, 
there is no point in pursuing my ethical rationale for it any further. 
So, let me briefly spell out what sort of account of the first person is 
entailed by my view, and then finally get on to McDowell’s objection. 
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In first-person thought, a person engages in a feat of reflexive self- 
reference. This more or less explicitly involves a recognition that the 
subject and the object of the thought are identical. Consequently, it 
involves a conception of oneself as a thing that thinks or, as I should 
prefer to put it, as a person. There is a standard analysis that brings 
out very well just how this general conception comes into the mean- 
ing of ‘I’, viz., “the thinker of this thought.” The reflexive aspect of 
‘T is taken care of by the pronoun ‘this’, which refers to the same 
thought in which it figures. Translated into completely neo-Lockean 
terms, this analysis of ‘I’ becomes “the series of psychologically re- 
lated intentional episodes to which this one belongs.” Notice that 
the whole phrase by which ‘I’ has now been rendered is a descrip- 
tion that serves to mediate first-person reference: one refers to one- 
self as the series of... . 

The analysis is admittedly cumbersome. It becomes even more 
unwieldy when it is extended to tensed cases. For example, a mem- 
ory-based first-person belief with the content ‘I used to play the 
piccolo’ would become “Some past actions of piccolo playing belong 
to the same series of psychologically related intentional episodes as ` 
this one.” In general, the neo-Lockean account entails that tensed 
‘T-thinking involves thinking that temporally distant intentional epi- 
sodes belong to the same psychologically related series. Again, no- 
tice that this means thinking oneself under a description, thinking 
oneself as a series... . 

On this analysis, there is no special problem about the possibility 
of corporate ‘I’-thinking. The referent of ‘I’ is always a series of 
psychologically related intentional episodes, and it makes no odds 
that the psychological relations should extend beyond the bound- 
aries of a particular human body. It is no more mysterious how an 
utterance of the word ‘I’ on the lips of ene human being can refer to 
a whole group of human beings, than it is how my utterance of ‘I’ 
now can refer to a whole temporally extended person. Nor is it 
problematic that an utterance of ‘I’ on the lips of a human being 
with multiple personalities will refer to something less than the 
whole human being. The description ‘the series of psychologically 
related intentional episodes to which this one belongs’ will always 
serve to pick out the right-sized thing. 

Apart from first-person reference, what about first-person 
thought and the familiar point about its distinctive motivational 
role?’* How is that to be understood within the neo-Lockean view? 


1 See John Perry, ‘The Essential Indexical,” Notis, xa (1979): 3-21, for a 
particularly clear and useful discussion of this aspect of first-person thought. 
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The motivational role of ‘I’-thoughts is shared by other demonstra- 
tives such as ‘here’ and ‘now’. I may want to buy lox at Zabar’s fish 
counter but fail to do so because I do not know that J am the 
customer whose number has just been called; likewise, I may want to 
give my first lecture of the term but fail to do so because I do not 
know that the class meets now; and I may want to avoid dancing on 
Jim Morrison’s grave but fail to do so because I do not know that it 
is right here. In each case, it is clear that only the relevant demon- 
strative thought would enable me to act appropriately. It is also 
clear that the demonstratives involved “have close conceptual ties: 
‘here’ is where ‘I’ am ‘now’. The natural question is: What do these 
demonstratives have in common which makes them interdefinable, 
and which is responsible for their similar motivational roles? The 
neo-Lockean analysis of ‘I’ serves to bring out that all these interde- 
finable terms have a common element—the reflexive ‘this’. ‘I’ is 
“the thinker of this thought,” ‘now’ is “the time of this thought,” 
and ‘here’ is “the place where the thinker of this thought is located 
at the time of this thought.” Thus, taken together these analyses 
permit me to say that there is literally one common reflexive that 
is responsible for the similar motivational roles of ‘I’, ‘now’, 
and ‘here’. 

That these demonstratives can be analyzed and interdefined in the 
ways just outlined is hardly news. I have belabored the point because 
I want to ward off a dismissal of the neo-Lockean analysis of ‘I’ on 
the sole ground of its phenomenological implausibility. There is no 
denying the implausibility. It does strain intuition to say that I failed 
to buy some lox because I failed to realize that the series of psycho- 
logically related intentional episodes to which this thought belongs is 
the person whose number was just called. It even strains intuition to 
give the shorter version, viz., that I failed to realize that the thinker 
of this thought was just called. On the other hand, when the analysis 
is placed alongside those for ‘now’ and ‘here’, it does yield theoreti- 
cal insight, insofar as it reveals one reflexive element as responsible 
for the motivational roles of all demonstrative thoughts. There is no 
a priori reason why such a theoretical gain should not compensate 
for phenomenological infidelity. But the more important point for 
my argument is this: even those who do object to the neo-Lockean 
analysis of ‘I’ on phenomenological grounds must grant that theirs is 
a distinct objection from the objection that the analysis cannot pro- 
vide for the special motivational role of ‘I’-thoughts. Any analysis— 
no matter how phenomenologically unconvincing—is adequate to 
the latter task simply in virtue of incorporating a suitable reflexive 
component. 
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A more telling objection, and this brings us close to McDowell’s 
objection, is that the neo-Lockean view cannot explain why uses of 
T are immune to referential error through misidentification.! 
Most referring terms are such that one can use them intending to 
refer to a particular that is not in fact the referent of the term in 
question. Usually, this happens because the particular seems to sat- 
isfy some description that is associated with the term. In such a case, 
the particular has been misidentified as the referent of the term. 
The claim about ‘I’ is that it is immune to this sort of misuse. When I 
use ‘T’, it can only refer to me; I cannot intend to refer to anything 
else with ‘I’ and I cannot mistake anything else for the referent of 
my uses of T. 

If this is true, it is not immediately obvious that the neo-Lockean 
analysis can shed any light on why it is true. According to the analy- 
sis, uses of ‘I’ involve thinking oneself under the description ‘the 
series of psychologically related intentional episodes to which this 
one belongs’. Once we grant that reference with ‘I’ is not direct but 
rather mediated by this elaborate description, then we have no auto- 
matic reason for supposing that such misidentification should not 
occur. If there is a reason, it must be a subtle, theoretical reason. I 
think there is one. But before producing it, I want, finally, to pre- 
sent McDowell’s objection to the whole neo-Lockean outlook. For it 
reinforces and augments the problem posed by ‘I’’s immunity to 
referential error through misidentification. 

m 


McDowell subscribes to a long tradition that sees the phenomeno- 
logy of the first person as having epistemological significance. Lying 
behind the phenomenological appearance of directness in self- 
conscious thought is a cognitive reality: we have a kind of direct 
epistemic access to ourselves which affords direct or unmediated 
reference to ourselves in the first person. If this is true, it will obvi- 
ously serve to explain fully why the self to which ‘I’ refers is immune 
to misidentification. What is interesting and promising about 
McDowell’s version of the directness thesis is that it does not fall 
into the Cartesian trap of making the self into a peculiarly private 
object that lies outside of the ordinary world of spatio-temporal 
things. The phenomenological and epistemological directness pro- 
vided by a first-person perspective on the self does not preclude 
third-personal knowledge of the same self. 


15 This idea of Wittgenstein’s was named and explored by S. Shoemaker in 
“Self-reference and Self-awareness,” this JOURNAL, LXV, 19 (October 3, 1968): 
555-67. 
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McDowell maintains that the trick of reconciling the directness of 
first-person reference with the publicness of its referent was suc- 
cessfully pulled off by Gareth Evans.’ He took as his starting point 
two Strawsonian theses.!” First, the concept of a person is the con- 
cept of an objective thing in a public space, a spatio-temporal partic- 
ular that bears both physical and mental properties. Second, objec- 
tive experience of and reference to spatio-temporal particulars re- 
quires that a perceiver can locate itself among other such 
particulars, and trace its movements with respect to them on the 
basis of its successive perceptions. According to Evans, this requires 
further that perceptions provide a perceiver with information about 
its current location, and that memories provide a perceiver with 
information about its past locations. It is thus built into a person’s 
cognitive structure that perception and memory automatically per- 
tain to judgments about itself. So in addition to their special motiva- 
tional role, ‘I’-thoughts have a special cognitive role. They are asso- 
ciated with special ways of gaining and retaining information that is 
guaranteed by one’s psychological constitution to be about oneself. 
That is what makes first-person reference direct, or as Evans would 
say “‘identification-free.” 

There are two aspects to this identification freedom. To begin 
with, a person does not need to think about the fact that its percep- 
tions and memories provide information about itself. I do not, ac- 
cording to Evans, first think in an identity-neutral way about the 
person of whom my perceptions and memories give me information, 
and then go on to judge that that person is myself. That would be an 
identification-dependent way of thinking about myself. Rather, I 
simply make first-person judgments on the basis of perceptual and 
mnemonic information. And just as I think about myself in the first- 
person mode without making any identification, so also I know that 
my different uses of ‘I’ at different times are univocal without mak- 
ing any explicit identifications between them.’® 


18 Varieties of Reference (New York: Oxford, 1982), ch. 7, pp. 143-93. 

17 These theses are elaborated by Strawson in pt. I of his Indsvi ; 
Umversity Press, 1959), pp. 15-117, and m The Bounds of Sense (London: Meth- 
uen, 1966), pp. 118-70. 

18 There is an aspect of Evans's account of reference which I have 
omitted to mention. It concerns his idea of what it is to “keep track” of an object. 
In his view, demonstrative identification does not require that any explicit identi- 

i be made, so long as there is a “continui informational link” 
between a subject and the object of its demonstrative t This sort of link is 
supposed to be possible without conceptual thought and without mfsrencs. It de- 

rather on the possession of perceptual skills by which a subject can dina Ti 
nate and keep track of an object. 


. at., fn. 8, Pen Evans T 
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These two aspects of identification freedom conspire to support 
McDowell’s idea that personal identity requires a more robust meta- 
physical foundation than mere psychological relations. First-person 
reference is provided for, to begin with, by one’s psychological consti- 
tution, and that constitution is distinct from the psychological rela- 
tions that it makes possible. But more significantly, the untvocity of 
first-person reference on different occasions is provided for by the 
identity of the constitution in which first-person thoughts occur, or 
rather the identity of the thing whose constitution it is. That thing of 
course is the person. McDowell embellishes this thought by saying 
that it belongs to the nature of certain living things—rational ani- 
mals—that they should have the requisite psychological constitution 
and hence be capable of identification-free first-person reference. I 
am not at all sure that this bid for a natural-kinds conception of 
personal identity has all the backing it needs from Evans’s account 
of the first person. But even if I reserve judgment on McDowell’s 
positive conclusion, there remains his negative conclusion that the 
neo-Lockean approach to personal identity is unfeasible. His ac- 
count of the first person certainly casts doubt on the wisdom of that 
approach, i.e., of trying to analyze personal identity in terms of 
psychological relations alone, without mentioning the psychologi- 
cal constitution that is supposed to make them possible.!® So, Mc- 
Dowell’s negative conclusion is pretty well-secured so long as 
his account of the first person is correct. And that depends on 
whether first-person reference is and must be identification-free 
in Evans’s sense. 


IV 
The primary evidence for the claim that first-person reference is 
identification-free is ‘I’’s immunity to referential error through mis- 





conceptually and inferentially mediated ways of thmking about objects. I am not 
at all convinced that this distinction is as ae ecw to philosophical (as opposed 
to empirical) questions about the nature of thought as he mauntains. But it is 
important to see that identification-free reference cannot involve even this non- 
conceptual sort of identification. So for Evans, not only do we not make identify- 
ing judgments about ourselves in first-person thought, we also do not keep track 
of ourselves 


1? It should now be clear why McDowell’s view poses a challenge for my posi- 
tion even though it is not a rabidly reductionist ion. I have argued that the 


that personal identity rests on the sort of metaphysical ground that McDowell 
posits—even if we construe the idea of such a ground in a less naturalistic way 
than he does. Furthermore, my overall position is completely opposed to there 
being such a ground. 
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identification. If there is no identification to begin with in first-per- 
son thought, then there is of course no opportunity for mtsidentifi- 
cation. But, I would argue, this is not quite enough to show that 
first-person reference must be, or even is in fact, identification-free. 
For there might be other ways of explaining immunity to misidentifi- 
cation. 

In fact, we need not posit identification-free self-reference in 
order to give a satisfactory explanation of ‘I’’s immunity to referen- 
tial error through misidentification. Such immunity is compatible 
with the idea that self-reference is mediated by a description of the 
‘thinker of this thought’ variety, so long as we suppose that it is 
accompanied by extraordinarily reliable self-identifying beliefs. The 
argument for such reliability rests on the special motivational role of 
‘l’-thoughts and the conditions of agency. Roughly, my strategy 
would be to show that being an agent requires having adequate 
self-identifying knowledge for the purpose at hand. Whenever we 
act, we need to know—in a first-person mode of course—about our 
relations to those objects which figure either as ends or as means or 
as obstacles to us. This includes other people and our own selves as 
well as the things—animate and inanimate—that make up our envi- 
ronments. We need to know about our relations to other people 
when we engage in communication and other social activities. And 
as we have seen, we need to know about our psychological relations 
to our own pasts and futures when we plan and carry out long-term 
activities. These might seem to be claims about the conditions of 
successful agency rather than conditions on agency per se. But my 
claim is that unless an agent is able to exercise its agency, its status as 
an agent is in jeopardy. And the ability to exercise its agency de- 
pends on its not being prone to misidentify its own self in relation to 
the things that bear on its actions.” Moreover, this is adequate to 
explain the general absence of error through misidentification in 
first-person reference. 

Given that there is this alternative explanation for ‘I’’s immunity 
to misidentification, why should we believe McDowell’s claim that 
first-person reference is and must be identification-free? It is not 
easy to say, especially in light of the fact that both he and Evans 


* It might be objected that this line of argument delrvers the unwanted conclu- 
sion that agents must by and large know whatever they need to in order to realize 
their But that is not so. An agent can retain its status as an agent even 
TEE P or wrong E E E ae Wet 
confused and wrong about everything: an agent that cannot identify any of the 
objects of its desires is no agent. My point is that there is no stngle object of which 
an agent must have identifying knowledge in order to exercise its agency at all— 
except uself. 
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display some confusion about the criteria for identification-free ref- 
erence. It is a telling confusion. They rely on a test for identification 
freedom which is not adequate for their purposes: my neo-Lockean 
analysis of the first person passes the test, even though it is not by 
their lights identification-free. This is not entirely surprising. One of 
the main reasons for positing identification freedom was to explain 
immunity to referential error through misidentification, and the test 
for identification freedom was designed to pick out those cases of 
reference which display such immunity. It is therefore no accident 
that my analysis of first-person reference should pass the test—for 
despite its implication that uses of ‘I’ are identification-dependent, 
we saw that it is adequate to explain ‘I’’s immunity to misidentifica- 
tion. After clearing up this confusion, I shall show why the strong 
notion of identification freedom Evans and McDowell meant to cap- 
ture with their test is not required for first-person reference. 

The test for identification-free reference relies on the inappro- 
priateness of certain questions about the identity of the referent. 
For example, if I remember eating mangoes in Hyderabad, it is 
inappropriate for me to question whether J am the person who ate 
mangoes. Likewise, if on the basis of my current perceptions I judge 
that a faucet is dripping, it is inappropriate for me to go on to ask 
whether a faucet is dripping around here, i.e., where J am. The idea 
of course is that the questions are inappropriate because reference 
with ‘I’ and ‘here’ is identification-free. But this test cannot possibly 
do the work it was designed to do. Suppose I come to know—on any 
basis whatsoever—that Salman Rushdie recently visited the city 
where the Empire State Building is. Knowing that, it would certainly 
be inappropriate for me to go on and question whether it was New 
York that Rushdie visited. This is not a point about analyticity. I do 
seem implicitly to fudge that the city where the Empire State Build- 
ing is is identical with New York. Therefore, my ‘Empire-State- 
Building’ mode of reference to New York should not pass the test 
for identification freedom. But it does pass the test. The Evans-style 
question is clearly inappropriate: it makes no sense for me to make a 
judgment about the city where the Empire State Building is and 
then query whether it is New York. The reason why it makes no 
sense is that my standing beliefs give me an extremely high degree of 
confidence about this identity. So, rather than pick out identifica- 
tion-free reference, the test serves to pick out cases where I have no 
doubt about the truth of certain identity claims. 

It will not do to try and improve the test by substituting for the 
idea that certain questions are inappropriate the idea that they just 
cannot arise at all. It is a tempting thought. After all, the question 
‘But was it New York that Rushdie visited?’, though inappropriate in 
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light of my beliefs about where the Empire State Building is, could 
easily arise if I thought that skyscrapers could be moved from city to 
city. But Evans and McDowell must make a similar concession about 
the cases that they think are genuine cases of identification-free 
reference. It is not impossible that I should come to believe (truly) 
that my memories and perceptions provide information about some- 
one else and not myself. And in that case, the otherwise inappropri- 
ate question ‘But is it J?’ would be perfectly in order. 

The difficulties surrounding the test for identification freedom 
are worth dwelling on because, as I said earlier, first-person refer- 
ence construed along neo-Lockean lines passes the test even though 
it should not. The New York case amply demonstrates why. It shows 
that all that is required for passing is that one’s standing beliefs 
about a referent should give one a high degree of confidence about 
certain identity claims. Then reference can be as identification-de- 
pendent as one likes, and it will still pass the test because no ques- 
tion arises about the identities involved. I have proposed to explain 
‘I’’s immunity to referential error through misidentification by ap- 
peal to the general adequacy of a person’s self-identifying beliefs. It 
should be clear that, if this explanation works at all, it will ensure 
that the neo-Lockean analysis of first-person reference passes 
the test. 

At the same time, the sort of direct and unmediated reference 
evisaged by Evans and McDowell would not thereby be achieved. 
Although it has proved to be a difficult task to try and provide a test 
for when reference is identification-free in this strong sense, it is not 
hard to see what is supposed to be involved. What Evans originally 
wanted was to show that first-person reference is tied to particular 
ways of gaining and retaining information about oneself, namely, 
perception and memory. Questions about whether it is myself who is 
$ are supposed to be inappropriate only when they are asked about 
a person of whom I have perceptual and mnemonic information. 
That such information is about myself is supposed to be a given. I do 
not need to have any beliefs about this being so. I am just so consti- 
tuted that my first-person thoughts are informed by such informa- 
tion. And this is supposed to be a matter of natural capacity and skill 
rather than reflective knowledge.”' Of course, reflection may lead 


21 In light of fn. 18, it should be clear that what makes first-person reference 
identification-free 1s not merely that it is grounded in skill rather than mtellection. 
For in Evans's view, there are cases of skill-based identification which involve 

ing track of an object. What distinguishes the first- case as identifica 
tion-free for him is a different skill, the skill of being able to take in and retain 
information in a way that automatically—ie., without keeping track of anything 
—hbears on first-person thoughts. 
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me to question whether my perceptions and memories really do 
pertain to myself. But this does not entail that in the normal case I 
have any reflective beliefs to the effect that they do so pertain. 
McDowell is quite convinced that I do not. My perceptions and 
memories are such that I cannot avoid having the impression that 
they are about me. And although reflection may correct this impres- 
sion when it is wrong, it can never take the impression away, any 
more than understanding an optical illusion can take its illusory 
aspect away. Thus, for McDowell the thesis that first-person refer- 
ence is identification-free is a phenomenological thesis. And the 
question before us is whether identification freedom in this strong 
sense is a necessary condition on first-person reference. 


™ Throughout McDowell's discussion, this phenomenological thesis is 
up with another, less contestable thesis—namely, that memories cannot be i - 
tty-neutral. That is, a memory cannot purport to provide knowledge of some- 
one's past and at the same time leave it open whase is bemg remembered. 
Notice that this characterization of identity nonneu echoes the test for iden- 
tification freedom. So just as we found many cases that passed the test did 
not actually involve strong identificanon freedom, we should also expect that the 
identity nonneutrality of memory is compatible with identification dependence. 
Further on we shall see that this is so. But that ıs certainly not the outcome 
McDowell wants. He insists that the reason why memories cannot be identity-neu- 
tral lies m their first Garaget and 1 de adeudianon Peedo Waite 
sense that includes omenological givenness) of first-person reference. 
Both these theses—about the menology and the nonneutrality of identity 
in are further with criticisms McDowell | inst the 
Tn quasi memo heida of uan EO a REA or nora — 
“Persons and Their ” American Quarterly, vn (1970): 269-85 
—in order to divest the memory relation of its normal presupposition that the 
remembering subject is identical with the subject of the remembered intentional 
episode. The original point of this move was to make sense of branching persons 
—cases where several people are psychologi related to one “ancestral” self. 
Although such people cannot remember thei common past, they can quasi-re- 
member it. I have argued elsewhere (in “Branching Self-Consciousness," Philo- 
Review, XCIX, 3 (1990): 355—95) that branching persons must know 
about the fact that they have branched, for only then can avoid confusion 
about whose past actions and thoughts they quasi-remember. To put my point 
there in McDowell's terms, I was claiming that even though quasi memory is not 
identity-preserving it cannot be identity-neutral (it cannot be an open question 
whose past is being quasi-remembered). But according to McDowell, a phenomen- 
<Ological difficulty would remain even in this condition where the identity nonneu- 
trality of memory is carried over to quasi memory. He claims that b i 
persons who quasiremember their common ancestral self’s thinkings and doings 
would still be subject to the illusion of being identical with their ancestral self— 


ead ean ae were not I do not believe this claim. But more 
importantly, if I am t then phenomenological thesis is beside the point. 
What matters to the first-person point of view is not the phenomenological given- 
ness of oneself as the referent of one’s first-person thoughts. What matters is that 
one’s first-person thoughts should have the functional ( ially the motiva- 
tional) role that is characteristic of them, and that their referent should be the 
object of one’s self-centered ethical attitudes. That, at any rate, is what I shall be 
arguing in the rest of this paper (though I shall leave out my account of how the 
argument applies to the case of branching persons). 
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I honestly do not know whether human beings have a psychologi- 
cal constitution of the sort that Evans describes. Perhaps they do. 
Perhaps there are ways in which human beings gain and retain in- 
formation that will always, as McDowell thinks, seem to them to bear 
on their first-person judgments—even when they do not. It does 
not necessarily follow that this feature of human psychology is a 
necessary condition on all first-person thought. We also need a rea- 
son for thinking that human psychology should be made central to 
the study of personhood and personal identity. And this has always 
been a dividing issue between neo-Lockeans and natural-kinds theo- 
rists. The neo-Lockeans pursue their thought experiments in an ef- 
fort not to be too parochial about the subject, while the natural- 
kinds theorists insist that we must stick to the paradigm case—the 
normal, adult human being. I would argue that since the thought 
experiments are not conclusive, neo-Lockeans need to produce real 
—and not just cooked up—cases where personal identity does not 
coincide with human identity. I have offered two such cases—amulti- 
ple and corporate personality. They obviously do not have the psy- 
chological constitution and accompanying phenomenology that 
McDowell claims is necessary for first-person thought. Yet that, I 
think, is precisely why the cases are so controversial—and why they 
cannot by themselves constitute a refutation of McDowell’s position. 
I shall therefore try and make my point about the first person with a 
more domesticated case. 

Consider a human being with a psychological constitution much 
like the one Evans describes. Its perceptions and short-term memo- 
ries provide it with information that it uses to keep track of its 
location and movements. Furthermore, its life is characterized by a 
high degree of psychological relatedness. In particular, its values 
and general knowledge are stable over time. But it cannot retain its 
“personal” memories for more than forty-eight hours. Now, sup- 
pose that despite this limitation, the human being develops an idea 
of its past and future, and even comes to learn that its values and 
knowledge are stable over time. (We can imagine this happening as a 
result of social interaction.) There is no reason why this human 
being could not plan and carry out a complicated long-term project. 
All it needs is two things: a log in which to record and keep track of 
its plans and progress, and knowledge that its memory span is lim- 
ited. Then, so long as it really cares about the project, it will make a 
point of reviewing and updating the log at least once every two days. 
My question is whether this human being must be denied a first-per- 
son relation to its own project, on the ground that its access to its 
past contributions to that project are identification-dependent. It 
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seems to me that McDowell must deny it, but that this is the wrong 
result. 

Although I shall be accused of lapsing into the usual neo-Lockean 
penchant for thought experiments, I submit that this case is not 
purely hypothetical. Many academics—including myself—who write 
books are in roughly the same situation as the. human being just 
described, i.e., they must keep something like the log I mentioned in 
order to pursue their long-term activities. So I repeat my question. 
Should I be denied a first-person relation to past thoughts and ac- 
tions simply because I must make a deliberate effort to retain my 
knowledge of them in written form? And ought I to be denied a 
capacity for tensed first-person thought because I need to think 
myself under a description like ‘author of this journal’ in order to 
retain knowledge of my past? 

McDowell may want to allow this case by courtesy because of its 
similarity to the normal case. Indeed, we can think of journals and 
logs as prosthetic devices designed to mimic and stand in for the 
normal functioning of human memory.” But if we allow even this 
much, then what is to stop us from also conceding that corporate 
procedures and records are devices that can stand in for human 
activities in general? Where shall we draw the line between the real 
and the ersatz persons? Again, the dividing issue between neo-Lock- 
eans and natural-kinds theorists is what attitude we should take to 
the paradigm case of the normal, adult human being. According to 
neo-Lockeans, loose psychological resemblance to this paradigm is 
sufficient for personhood, whereas natural-kinds theorists require 
biological resemblance. 

I believe that we cannot decide who is right here without reverting 
to the ethical issues I raised earlier on. My reason for supposing that 
I do have a first-person relation to past actions and thoughts when I 


™ I would argue that cases where agents habitually and systematically rely on 
journals or logs in order to retain knowledge of their pasts should be counted as 
T e e AEE BEN e tese Tae alii 
‘normal” human memory is that agents must execute a procedure in order to 
answer questions about their past activities. The fact that the procedure involves 
appealing to something outside the agents’ skin (the information is not m their 
heads) does not seem particularly significant—especially in light of the fact that 
the deliverances of the procedure are not identuty-neutral. There is no question 
that my journal contains information about sy past doings, in spite of the fact 
that I must implicitly j that this is so whenever I use my journal. Thus, we 
have here a case of identi ion dependence that at the same time is not identity- 
neutral—which is just what I promised in the preceding footnote. From McDo- 
well’s point of view, this identification dependence disqualifies journalistic re- 
membering as really remembering. And that is precisely what I am about to chal- 
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rely on a log is the same as my reason for taking multiple and corpo- 
rate personality seriously. It is that the self-centered ethical attitudes 
of responsibility and self-concern have clear application in these 
conditions. The fact that I must sometimes read and write in a log in 
order to keep track of my actions does not make a difference to 
whether I bear responsibility for them. Nor does the fact that I 
depend on a log in order to carry out my long-term projects alter 
the way in which those projects give me a special interest in my 
future well-being. Both the responsibility and the concern are in this 
case related to something—myself—which is undeniably one agent, 
the single author of certain long-term projects. It would be perverse 
to devise an account of the first person which could not accommo- 
date the idea that this one agent bears a first-person relation to its 
own project. Once we have got as far as granting this point, we have 
really arrived at my conclusion about corporate and multiple person- 
ality. Corporate records are just like a log, and are therefore suffi- 
cient—in the context of sufficient psychological and practical unity 
—to ground a corporation’s first-person relation to its past actions. 
And human memory may—in the context of sufficient disunity— 
fail to provide such a first-person relation, because it provides 
knowledge about the actions of multiple persons. 

So, I conclude that until the particular ethical considerations that 
I have introduced in this paper are brought in, the dispute between 
McDowell and me will seem a standoff of a familiar and irresoluble 
sort, a quarrel about whether the parochialism inherent in his natu- 
ralistic approach to the study of persons is arbitrary or not. But it 
has been my claim all along that the ethical stance is not only a 
noncancellable perspective on the subject, but the primary angle 
from which we should approach it. Mine is, I will grant, a more 
specific appeal to the ethical stance than is found in Locke’s undevel- 
oped remarks about the “forensic” significance of the person. It is 
also a more adventurous stance than is found in Locke’s recent 
successors to the broadly psychological approach, more adventur- 
ous in the sense that it sticks its neck out more on the sorts of things 
(multiple personalities, corporations) whose right to personhood is 
defensible against the parochial restrictions of the naturalist. But 
nothing short of this stance will see through the full implications of 
what Locke first got us into. 

CAROL ROVANE 

Yale University 
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Freedom from Necessity: The Metaphysical Basis of Responsibility. 
BERNARD BEROFSKY. New York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1987. viii, 
231 p. Cloth $27.50. 


This book is an exploration of the metaphysical issues underlying 
the debate between the compatibilist and the incompatibilist. Ber- 
nard Berofsky is on the side of the compatibilist in this debate. Like 
many contemporary compatibilists, he rejects the incompatibilist 
notion of power; but unlike the former, he does not rest his argu- 
ment against incompatibilism on that rejection. Rather, he focuses 
on the link between determinism and moral responsibility and chal- 
lenges the incompatibilist to explain what exactly there is about de- 
terminism which precludes moral responsibility. 

To clarify the debate between the compatibilist and the incompa- 
tibilist, Berofsky opens his investigation by distinguishing between 
agent worth and moral worth. A person’s agent worth is a function 
of his “readiness to count moral reasons as relevant in his delibera- 
tions” (12). This leaves the question of the person’s moral worth 
open, given his agent worth, and contingent upon his being morally 
responsible for the state of affairs in virtue of which he has gained 
his agent worth. Berofsky thus characterizes the issue between the 
compatibilist and the incompatibilist as a dispute over the relevance 
of a determined act performed by an agent P to the moral worth of 
P, given its relevance to the agent worth of P. 

Although it seems to us that the distinction Berofsky is after might 
be better captured were the terms ‘agent worth’ and ‘moral worth’ 
interchanged, the distinction serves well to focus on the metaphysi- 
cal notion of moral responsibility and to separate it from questions 
of moral evaluation, while remaining neutral as to any particular 
moral theory. Also, it poses the question in a way that does not 
prejudice the issue in favor of either the compatibilist or incompati- 
bilist. 

Another of Berofsky’s assumptions is that “moral responsibility 
applies to agents primarily in virtue of the intentional actions they 
perform, and only derivatively in virtue of their character traits” (9). 
Blameworthiness, according to Berofsky, arises out of a defect of 
will rather than out of a faulty character. Also, Berofsky extends the 
definition of incompatibilism so as to make it applicable to a single 
act: an agent is not morally responsible for his act if it is determined. 
The standard incompatibilist thesis—that in a deterministic world 
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agents are not responsible for their acts—becomes then a corollary 
of the above definition. 

After outlining the presuppositions of his debate with the incom- 
patibilist, Berofsky launches his attack. He challenges the incompati- 
bilist to explain what there is about a causally determined act which 
might justify the claim that the agent is not to be held blameworthy 
for it. His strategy is to examine various incompatibilist responses 
and to reject each in turn. 

The first proposal considered is that causal determination ab- 
solves an agent of moral responsibility because a causally deter- 
mined act is unavoidable. Against this proposal, Berofsky cites 
Harry Frankfurt’s well-known example of an agent who performs a 
certain act for reasons of his own, yet whose act is rendered unavoid- 
able by a counterfactual intervener who would have forced the 
agent to do the act had he chosen not to do so. Agreeing with 
Frankfurt that the agent in these circumstances is morally responsi- 
ble for his act, Berofsky embraces Frankfurt’s conclusion that una- 
voidability per se does not exonerate. 

Berofsky then considers John Martin Fischer’s' attempt to defend 
incompatibilism by the claim that determinism exonerates because it 
involves compulsion by an actual causal sequence, i.e., what we have 
in the case of a causally determined act is the presence of a causally 
sufficient condition which operates in the actual sequence and 
which compels the agent to perform the action. This feature is miss- 
ing in the Frankfurt cases where the factor that deprives the agent 
of the ability to act otherwise (the counterfactual intervener) is 
causally inactive. 

Berofsky raises two objections to Fischer’s proposal: (a) causal 
determination need not exhibit the typical characteristics of either 
physical or psychological compulsion; and (b) there are instances 
that Fischer would view as cases of actual sequence compulsion 
where we might still want to hold the agent responsible. Consider an 
agent who, while being unaware that he acts from an irresistible 
desire, does what he does for reasons of his own. A case in point is 
Frankfurt’s willing addict who takes drugs for the sake of experienc- 
ing the pleasure they induce. Another is a person who, not knowing 
that the desire on which he is acting is irresistible, is driven by it to 
perform a heinous act that he does not mind performing. These 
examples are also used by Berofsky to discredit the weaker incompa- 
tibilist proposal that the disturbing feature of causal determination 


! “Responsibility and Control,” this JOURNAL, LXXTX, 1 (January 1982): 24—40, 
here pp. 33-4. 
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is the unavoidability of the act as grounded in an actual causal se- 
quence. 

A last attempt on the part of the incompatibilist is considered by 
Berofsky—the claim that an agent is exonerated for a causally de- 
termined act because the act is, in some special sense, necessary. The 
necessity in question is not unavoidability, but a stronger kind that 
Berofaky calls contingent necessity. A causally determined act is sub- 
ject to this kind of necessity due to the factual necessity of the laws of 
nature under which it is subsumed and due to the obtaining of the 
relevant initial conditions. One might wonder how, according to 
Berofsky, this proposal is an improvement on the part of the incom- 
patibilist in light of the previous examples of the willing addict, etc. 
` If unavoidability grounded in an actual causal sequence does not 
exonerate, why should contingent necessity? Berofsky does not raise 
this point, however. His criticism of the incompatibilist is rather that 
we have no good reason to think that the laws of nature are factually 
necessary (ch. 8). In support of this claim, he develops a regularity 
account of the laws of nature in which the notion of a Jaw of nature 
is explicated without the use of modal notions, including factual 
necessity (ch. 9). 

So much for Berofsky’s offensive against the incompatibilist. Not 
resting content with thwarting the incompatibilist’s arguments, he 
proposes his own theory of moral responsibility, according to which 
whether we blame someone for an action is independent of the 
question of what caused the action (ch. 4). Berofsky’s effort thesis, 
the central motif of his book, and one which we find most interest- 
ing and fruitful, specifies that a person is prima facie morally respon- 
sible for a heinous action A “if and only if he failed to exert maximal 
effort to refrain from doing A, where he is uncertain the effort 
would be futile” (160). The term ‘prima facie’ is intended to exclude 
cases where (a) the agent is unable to make the required effort, but 
would have made it had he been able to; (b) it is unreasonable to 
demand that he exert maximal effort; and (c) his failure to exert 
maximal effort is the result of beliefs he holds which are false. It 
would seem, however, that in every case where the agent does exert 
maximal effort he is exonerated. 

The effort thesis grows in part out of the rejection of the incom- 
patibilist proposals mentioned above. It is also intended against 
compatibilists like Frankfurt,” who, according to Berofsky, hold the 
view that (a) the agent is exonerated in case his act was unavoidable, 


* “Alternate Possibilities and Moral Responsibility,” this JOURNAL, LXVI, 23 
(December 4, 1969): 829-39, here p. 838. 
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if the unavoidability of the act was causally relevant to his perfor- 
mance of it in the sense that the agent performed the act only be- 
cause it was unavoidable. This thesis reflects a more general thesis 
regarding moral responsibility which Berofsky also attributes to 
Frankfurt, i.e., (b) “the only factors bearing on the moral responsi- 
bility of an agent [for an action] are those entering into the causal 
explanation of that action” (36), i.e., those which are causally rele- 
vant to the agent’s performance of the action (36). As may be re- 
called, Frankfurt’ is led to these views by his well-known counterex- 
amples to the thesis that avoidability is a necessary condition of 
moral responsibility as well as by the distinction he sees between the 
willing and unwilling addicts. While we are inclined to exonerate the 
unwilling addict because, according to Frankfurt, we charge his ac- 
tion to the fact of his being addicted, we cannot on this account 
exonerate the willing addict, especially if he is unaware of his addic- 
tion. In the case of the latter, his addiction plays no role in the 
explanation of his action. The willing addict would have acted the 
same even if he were not addicted. 

Berofsky is dissatisfied with Frankfurt’s explanation and takes is- 
sue with both of the theses attributed to him. He does not produce a 
counterexample to (a), but rather suggests that it fails to provide an 
explanation for why we exonerate the unwilling addict. Berofsky 
raises the following question: Given that the irresistibility of a desire 
per se is irrelevant to exoneration, how do we explain the fact that 
we exonerate the unwilling addict, yet often blame a person who, 
out of weakness of the will, succumbs to a resistible desire? Both are 
moved to act by strong desires in the face of inefficacious counter- 
vailing desires that would have prevailed had the stronger inclina- 
tion been less strong. That is, in both cases the strength of the desire 
may be causally relevant. Admittedly, the opposing desire of the 
latter is not as strong as that of the former. Why should that differ- 
ence explain the difference in our moral appraisals, however? 

Berofsky further presents a number of carefully worked out cases 
that undermine (b) and provide support for his own theory of moral 
responsibility. Consider the following: “Webster is addicted to kill- 
ing, contrary to her second-order volitions, but [makes only a mod- 
erately powerful effort] not to kill which would still emerge the loser 
were her murderous impulses a bit weaker” (48). Assume further 
that in the circumstances a merely serious and sustained effort suf- 
fices for exoneration—maximal effort is not required. Berofsky 


3 “Three Concepts of Free Action: IL,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supp Vol. xix (1975): 113-25, here p 118. 
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claims that if Webster ultimately succumbs to her murderous im- 
pulse she ought to be absolved from the moral responsibility for the 


The case of Webster illustrates the relevance of effort to exonera- 
tion and also refutes (b) since Webster’s effort to resist her heinous 
act, in virtue of which we exonerate her, is causally irrelevant to her 
performance of the action. Webster would have acted the same in 
the absence of any such effort. 

Berofsky’s attack on incompatibilism is certainly impressive and 
indeed constitutes a formidable challenge to the incompatibilist. In 
what follows, we would like to sketch two ways in which the incom- 
patibilist may respond to Berofsky’s charge. Our first incompatibilist 
presents the classic position: if the agent’s act is causally determined, 
then barring cases of derivative responsibility,* the agent is not mor- 
ally blameworthy for the act. In answer to Berofsky’s charge that this 
position is unfounded, however, this incompatibilist is able to sup- 
port the position by the following argument that he takes to be 
intuitive: 

If an agent’s act is causally determined the agent cannot (once the 
initial conditions for the act obtain) refrain from it and, therefore, in 
keeping with the principle that “ought implies can,” he does not have 
an obligation not to perform the act. But if so, then the agent cannot 
be held blameworthy for performing the act. For one can be held 
blameworthy for performing an act only if one has an obligation not to 
perform it. 


This incompatibilist response, based on the inference from lack of 
ability to lack of obligation and then to the absence of moral blame, 
is one to which Berofsky fails to do justice in his argument against 
incompatibilism. More specifically, he fails to come to grips with the 
following thesis that figures crucially in the above argument. 


(MB) S is blameworthy for doing A only if he has an obligation not to 
do A. 


Note that by subscribing to (MB) this incompatibilist takes issue 
with Berofsky’s effort thesis in that he separates an agent’s blame- 
worthiness for an act from his blameworthiness for not making a 
sufficient effort to refrain from it. On this view, both the willing 


* The qualification, ‘barring cases of derivative responsibility’, 1s needed to ex- 
clude cases where the agent can be said to be responsible for a causally deter- 
mined act dertvatuely, i.e., by virtue of being responsible for the initial conditions 
that led to the act. For the sake of simplicity, we shall ignore the complications 
introduced by cases of derivative responsibility, and use, unless otherwise spea- 
fied, ‘blameworthy’ in a nonderivative sense 
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addict and the person who acts heinously from an irresistible desire, 
but does not mind acting so, are absolved from moral responsibility 
for their acts, although both may still be held blameworthy for not 
having made an effort to refrain from them. 

But does not the above response commit the incompatbilist to 
the thesis that unavoidability per se exonerates, a thesis shown to be 
false by the Frankfurt examples? This incompatibilist answers that 
the Frankfurt examples are convincing when they involve cases of 
derivative responsibility, e.g., cases where the agent’s act, though 
rendered unavoidable by the presence of a counterfactual inter- 
vener, still stems from a decision (choice) that is avoidable. In such 
cases, the agent is blameworthy for performing the act in a deriva- 
tive sense, i.e., by being responsible for the decision which led to it, 
a decision which he was able and obligated to avoid. If, however, the 
decision, too, is rendered unavoidable by a Frankfurt-type counter- 
factual intervener, then, assuming that we are not again confronted 
with a case of derivative responsibility, there is no reason to hold the 
agent morally responsible for his decision. For, in such circum- 
stances, if the decision is unavoidable, the agent is under no obliga- 
tion to avoid it, and hence, given (MB), he is not blameworthy for it. 
Thus, according to this incompatibilist, although these examples re- 
fute the thesis that unavoidability per se exonerates, they do so only 
for cases where the agent is derivatively responsible for the act. On 
the basic level where no derivative responsibility is involved, how- 
ever, the thesis that unavoidability exonerates still holds. 

Our second incompatibilist partially endorses Berofsky’s effort 
thesis insofar as he grants that, if an agent performs a heinous act A 
and does not make an effort to refrain from it, although he could do 
so, he may be blameworthy for the act, even if the latter is causally 
determined. He thus replaces (MB) with: 


(MB) S is blameworthy for doing A, only if he has an obligation to try 
not to do A. 


He claims, however, that if circumstances are such that the agent 
could not have made the required effort, as is the case if the world is 
deterministic, he is not obligated to make that effort, and hence, 
given (MB), he is not blameworthy for the act. On this account, 
determinism again remains inconsistent with moral responsibility. 
The latter incompatibilist finds the Frankfurt examples convinc- 
ing because in these examples the agent does not make an effort not 
to perform the heinous act when he could have made the effort. If, 
however, the situation is such that the agent could not have made 
the relevant effort, then, as pointed out above, he is let off the hook 
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even if his making that effort is precluded by the presence of Frank- 
furt’s counterfactual intervener. 

Berofsky is not without recourse, however. Note that the effort 
thesis stipulates that, other things being equal, the agent is blame- 
worthy in case he lacks the power to resist, but would fail to resist 
even if he could. This might be the case even in a deterministic 
world. Here the incompatibilist’s response is that the agent’s failure 
to fulfill an obligation that he would incur only if circumstances 
were other than what they are in fact, hardly seems to provide 
grounds for complaint. At most it might signify a fault in the agent’s 
character. And, as Berofsky himself repeatedly insists, what is at 
issue here is the agent’s guilt for the action he performed and that is 
not to be confused with an evaluation of his character. Alternatively, 
the incompatibilist might claim that in a deterministic world, the 
agent, not being blameworthy for any of his actions, also cannot be 
held responsible for his character. 

Berofsky discusses a whole range of other issues in his book. We 
have not gone into his treatment of addiction, compulsion, impo- 
tence, autonomy, and mental health, to name but a few. Nor have 
we touched upon his defense of a regularity theory of the laws of 
nature, a project begun in his earlier book, Determinism.” We have 
chosen to focus upon what we take to be a central contribution of 
Berofsky’s work and to assess its significance, which we take to be 
very considerable. Berofsky has written a book which may sometimes 
defy the reader’s attempts to unfold its dense and at times tortuous 
argumentation, but which, in our estimation, well repays the 
reader’s efforts. 

DAVID WIDERKER 
CHARLOTTE KATZOFF 
Bar Ilan University 


5 Princeton: University Press, 1971 
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The Editors wish to remind our correspondents that notices of scheduled 
meetings and symposia are of value to our readers only if they appear early 
enough to make attendance possible. Copy for Notes and News must be 
planned and processed in this office in time for ıt to go to the printer at 
least three months before publication date, the 1st of each month. Accord- 
ingly, an announcement of a meeting to be held, say, in April, should be 
scheduled for our January issue (or sooner) and should be received in this 
office by September. The Editors appreciate notices that come to us ready 
for the printer, requiring little editorial work, in JOURNAL style (see these 
columns), with no imperatives, no prices, no telephone numbers, no unnec- 
essary capitals; and reasonably terse since space is limited. Notes and News is 
included in the JOURNAL when space is available, and on a first come, first 
served basis; so we cannot guarantee publication of an announcement even 
if it is received with all the above conditions met. 


The Editors regret the untimely death of Guy Sircello, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of California/Irvine, on August 17, 1992, at the age 
of 55. Sircello earned his doctorate from Columbia University m 1965, and 
went on to lecture and publish extensively on his theories of beauty in art 
and in nature. His first book, Mind and Art, won the Matchette award in 
1972, and his most recent book, Love and Beauty, was the subject of a 
symposium at a recent meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics. 
Sircello was an active member of the Society, serving as its Pacific Division 
President in 1978-9, and as a Trustee from 1981-4. In 1966, he became a 
founding member of the Department of Philosophy at UC Irvine, and he 
was influential in the development of the undergraduate program on the 


new campus. 


Garland Publishing, Inc., of New York is pleased to announce that work has 
begun on The Philasophy of Law: An Encyclopedia, to be edited by Chris- 
topher Berry Gray. Scheduled to appear in June 1997, the book will com- 
prise alphabetically arranged entries on all aspects of the subject and is 
intended to provide an overview of current scholarship in this field for 
students and researchers. Inquiries should be addressed to: Dr. C. B. Gray, 
Phil. Dept., Concordia Univ., 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada H4B 1R6. 


Garland Press is also pleased to announce that work has begun on The 
Encyclopedia of Aesthetics. The Editor will be Michael Kelly of The Journal of 
Philosophy, Columbia University. Among the advisors are Arthur C. Danto, 
Lydia Goehr, Paul Guyer, Peter Kivy, Richard Kuhns, Joseph Margolis, 
Mary Mothersill, Anita Silvers, Marx Wartofsky, and Richard Wollheim. 
The Editor's goal is to cover key philosophical topics in the history of aes- 
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thetics, including the most recent debates. Entries will be written by philoso- 
phers, art historians, literary theorists, and others who write on art. Publica- 
tion is expected in 1995. Inquiries should be directed to Michael Kelly, 
Phil. Dept., 708 Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univ., NY, NY 10027. 


The Canadian Society for History and Philosophy of Mathematics, which 
founded its historical journal, Histona Mathematica, in 1974, announces 
the publication of Series Three of Philosophia Mathematica as its philosophy 
journal. Philosophia Mathematica is the only journal devoted specifically to 
the philosophy of mathematics, its learning (by research or instruction), and 
its application. It was founded in 1964 and edited until early 1992 through 
Series One and Two by J. Fang, now retired from Old Dominion University. 
The hournal has been completely reorganized, with a new Editorial Board, 
and will be published for the Society semi-annually from Spring 1998 by the 
University of Toronto Press. Author inquines and submissions will be wel- 
comed by the new Editor, Robert Thomas, Applied Math Dept , Univ. of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada RST 2N2. 


The Department of Philosophy at Ohio State University is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Alan Code as the Steve and Sarah O'Donnell 
Professor of Philosophy. 


The Department of Philosophy at the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo is pleased to announce the appointment of Pablo DeGreiff as Assistant 
Professor and the appointment of Barry Smith as Professor in a joint ar- 
rangement with the Internationale Akademia für Philosophie in 
Fürstentum, Liechtenstein. 


The Department of Philosophy at the University of California/Irvine is 
pleased to announce the appointment of Jeffrey Barrett as Assistant Profes- 
sor. 


The Department of Philosophy at the University of Colorado/Boulder is 
pleased to announce the appointment of Michael Tooley as Professor and 
Claudia Mills as Assistant Professor. 


The Department of Philosophy at Washington State University is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Timothy McGrew as Assistant Professor. 


The Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies at Youngstown State 
University is pleased to announce the appomtment of Gabriel Palmer-Fer- 
nandez as Assistant Professor. 
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IN PRAISE OF OBSERVATION SENTENCES 


HE classical question of epistemology was handed down to 
us through a succession of British empiricists. The story is 
that we are given a barrage of sense data, or sensa, or sensi- 
bilia, or qualia, and somehow we eventually come out with a theory 
of the external world, and a theory, moreover, that meets empirical 
demands by fostering prediction of subsequent qualia. The episte- 
mological question, then, is how we manage this and why it works. 

Some philosophers of science have dismissed the question, in re- 
cent decades, viewing the very notion of an epistemological given as 
ill-conceived. I think of N. R. Hanson, Paul Feyerabend, Thomas 
Kuhn. In their view, pure observation is a chimera. Observation is 
always theory-laden. 

I am with them in jettisoning traditional epistemology, but they 
have overreacted, neglecting significant distinctions. I shall argue 
for an intermediate position. I agree that the notion of a phenomen- 
alistic conceptual scheme, ready and waiting for the positing of a 
physical world, is perverse. What are in fact noticed and remem- 
bered are usually physical things and events. These we capture in 
words and retain in memory, forgetting most sensory aspects of the 
scene. Physical conceptualization and nomenclature are the very 
tools of the systematic organizing of experience, the very tools of 
memory itself. : 

It was perhaps such considerations as these which prompted the 
shift from phenomenalism to physicalism. The physicalist pictured 
the observer as projecting his theory of the external world not from 
an internal domain of qualia, but from observations of the world 
itself. The observations were reported in protocol sentences, as they 
called them in Vienna, and what was then seen as the new epistemol- 
ogist’s job was analysis of how the protocol sentences support our 
science. Discussions ensued among Rudolf Carnap, Otto Neurath, 
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and Moritz Schlick as to what sentences to rate as protocol sen- 
tences. 

Subsequent physicalists were impatient with even this. They 
shelved the whole notion of epistemological starting point, and 
therewith the last remnant of epistemology. What estranged them 
was perhaps the shakiness of the new foundation: it was not clear 
what sort of sentence should qualify as protocol, nor why. 

But it becomes clear, if one is both single-mindedly physicalist and 
single-mindedly epistemological. Our channel of continuing infor- 
mation about the world is the impact of molecules and light rays on 
our sensory receptors; just this and some kinaesthetic incidentals. 
The protocol sentences should be the sentences most closely linked 
causally to this neural intake: most closely linked not in respect of 
subject matter, but physically, physiologically, neurally. They should 
be sentences like ‘It’s cold’, ‘It’s raining’, ‘That’s milk’, ‘That’s a 
dog’, to which we have learned to assent unreflectively on the spot if 
we are queried when certain associated sensory receptors are trig- 


The likely objection to such sentences, as vehicles of evidence for 
our knowledge of the external world, is that they already assume 
such knowledge: knowledge of rain, milk, dogs. But the answer is 
that they need not. Observation sentences—as I call them—can be 
conditioned outright to distinctive ranges of sensory intake, or as 
physicalists let us say neural intake. The child can be conditioned 
simply to assert or assent to the sentence under some distinctive 
stimulation, and he can come to learn only later that part of the 
sentence is a term denoting bodies or substances in an articulated 
external world. 

Each of us learned some of his observation sentences in early 
childhood, and each of us learned most of them later. We learn 
some of them from other ones by analogy, recombining their parts. 
We learn to form compounds of simple ones, using grammatical 
particles. As adults we learn many more through the mediation of 
sophisticated theory. Thus, take the sentence “There is some copper 
in the solution’. We understand it by construction from its separate 
words, but it becomes an observation sentence for a chemist who has 
learned to spot the presence of copper by a glance at a solution. 
What qualifies sentences of both sorts as observational, for a given 
individual, is just bis readiness to assent outright on the strength of 
appropriate neural intake, irrespective of what he may have been 
engaged in at the time. 

We must recognize degrees of observationality. Assertion of the 
sentence or assent to it may be more or less delayed or hesitant. 
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There may even be afterthoughts: ‘Oh, it isn’t a dog after all’. This 
sort of self-correction intrudes at the sophisticated stage where the 
child has come to appreciate component terms of observation sen- 
tences in their referential capacity. It is infection of observation by 
theory; the anti-epistemologists have a point here. But there are 
pure cases, and they prevail at the early stages of language acquisi- 
tion. Observation sentences in this pristine purity are the child’s 
port of entry to cognitive language, for it is just these which he can 
acquire without the aid of previously acquired language. 

Observation sentences are occasion sentences, true or false from 
occasion to occasion; sometimes it is raining, sometimes not. And 
strictly speaking, we see, occasion sentences vary in degree of obser- 
vationality. But it will be convenient to talk simply of observation 
sentences, meaning very or sufficiently observational. 

What I have said by way of definition of observation sentences is 
only half the story, the subjective or solipsistic half. We must also 
impose an intersubjective condition; for the sentences are learned 
from other speakers who are sharing the observations. Moreover, 
they are to be the vehicle of evidence for objective science, intersub- 
jectively attested. The further requirement for our definition, then, 
is that assent to the sentence and dissent from it must command 
agreement of all competent witnesses. ‘Competent’ here means 
membership in the chosen community, whether just English- 
speaking chemists or all speakers of the language. 

The observation sentence is Janus-faced. It faces outward to the 
corroborating witnesses and inward to the speaker. It faces outward 
to its subject matter and inward to the range of neural intake that is 
keyed to trigger it. As a response to neural intake, the sentence is 
holophrastic: the neural intake is keyed to the sentence as a mono- 
lithic whole, no matter whether the sentence was first acquired by 
simple ostension or by excursion through theory in the manner of 
the chemistry example. In its outward orientation to its subject mat- 
ter, on the other hand, the sentence figures not holophrastically but 
piecemeal, word by word. Piecemeal is how the sentence relates to 
scientific theory, where its words recur in new combimations and 
contexts. 

Holophrastically is how observation sentences served as the 
child’s entering wedge into cognitive language. Holophrastically 
they are the human counterpart of animal cries. Birds and apes have 
repertoires of distinctive calls and cries for alerting one another to 
distinctive dangers and opportunities. Each cry has been associated, 
by instinct or conditioning, to some range of neural intake. But the 
great difference between us and the apes in this regard is the unlim- 
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ited variety of our observation sentences and the facility with which 
we compound further ones from them by ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘with’, ‘be- 
neath’, and the like. 

Let us now pause to pick up some dividends. I mentioned that a 
reason for misgivings over observation sentences was that they are 
theory-laden. I have conceded that observation grades off into 
theory. But the more basic misgivings on this score can be resolved 
by appreciating the difference between taking observation sentences 
holophrastically and taking them piecemeal. Piecemeal they are ut- 
terly theory-laden. Their terms recur in the theory to denote objects 
the very conception of which is pure theory. Holophrastically, 
meanwhile, the observation sentences are anchored to sensory 
neural intake irrespective of their theoretical subject matter. 

The anti-epistemologists to whom I just now responded were pre- 
ceded by other physicalists, Hans Reichenbach and Ernest Nagel 
among them, who did recognize observation language but sensed a 
problem of bridging the gap between it and theoretical language. 
They bridged it with bridge laws, or Zuordnungsdefinitionen. From 
our present point of view this, again, is no problem. Bridge laws are 
not called for. Theory is in logical contact with observation sen- 
tences through the sharing of terms. Our Janus-faced observation 
sentence faces neural intake when taken holophrastically and faces 
theory when taken term by term. 

Granted, a word that we first acquire as a fragment of a hol- 
ophrastic observation sentence may undergo some semantic creep 
after being extricated from its observational context. Witness 
‘whale’ and ‘fish’, or again ‘weight’ and ‘mass’. Very well, this is 
something the scientist adjusts for in relating his theory to his obser- 
vations. 

The clearing up of these perplexities brings out the importance of 
focusing on observation sentences rather than observation terms. 
Neurath and Carnap were on the right track here, in focusing on 
protocol sentences. But terms predominated in Carnap’s further 

We have seen observation sentences in a variety of vital roles. 
They were probably the origin of language, if we think again of the 
cries of the apes. Second, they are the infant’s entry to language. 
For much the same reason, they are the radical translator’s way into 
the jungle language. And fourth, there is what mainly concerns us 
on the present occasion: their role as vehicles of evidence for our 
knowledge of the external world, and without benefit of bridge laws. 

Some of my readers have wondered how expressions that are 
merely keyed to our neural intake, by conditioning or in less direct 
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ways, could be said to convey evidence about the world. This is the 
wrong picture. We are not aware of our neural intake, nor do we 
deduce anything from it. What we have learned to do is to assert or 
assent to some observation sentences in reaction to certain ranges of 
neural intake. It is such sentences, then, thus elicited, that serve as 
experimental checkpoints for theories about the world. Negative 
check points. 

It takes a pair of them, ¢ and y, combined into a generalization, 
“Whenever ¢, W; ‘When it snows, it’s cold’; ‘Where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire’. I call this an observation categorical. First we find that 
our theory, or some chunk of it, logically implies some observation 
categorical, ‘Whenever @, Y’; then we test the theory experimentally 
by realizing the observable condition ¢ and checking for y. If y does 
not result, the observation categorical is false and then so is the 
theory that implied it. I think this little caricature brings out the 
essential relation between scientific theory and its evidence. 

I can now dispute another negative tenet of our anti-epistemolo- 
gists. They hold that radically different theories in natural science 
are incommensurable. Theoretical terms owe their meanings to 
their theories, it is argued, and so retain no meaning for purposes of 
comparing the theories. Observation sentences, however, again to 
the rescue. They are common coin, shared reference-points for the 
two theories. They are free of the indeterminacies that beset transla- 
tion of theoretical sentences, for they can be learned holophrasti- 
cally by ostension, as in childhood and as in the linguist’s first break 
into the jungle language. Comparing the responses of the two the- 
ories to these shared checkpoints, then, should afford traces of 
commensurability insofar as the two theories are under empirical 
control at all. Here then is a fifth credit to observation sentences. 

One further thought now, and a more visionary one, on physical- 
ist epistemology. The old phenomenalist epistemology inspired a 
project of rational reconstruction, the derivation of natural knowl- 
edge from sense data. The physicalist stance invites an analogous 
but more realistic rational reconstruction. We might tackle unso- 
phisticated science, say natural history and the rudiments of New- 
tonian mechanics, and try explicitly relating at least a skeleton of it 
to some implied observation categoricals, invoking all the auxiliary 
common-sense trivialities that normally go without saying. The first 
big hurdle would be our space-time matrix, which is needed for 
identifying intermittently observed bodies across time. 

Pressed eventually into higher science, such studies might reveal 
strands of science that are “‘put-up jobs,” in A. S. Eddington’s sense, 
but still contributory to the structure. Such studies might reveal 
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other strands that contribute nothing and could be dropped. Unex- 
pected simplifications and clarifications of scientific theory might 
emerge. Epistemology might become a tool of the natural scien- 
tist’s trade. 

And now to a sixth notable role of observation sentences. They 
are the primitive source of the idioms of belief and other proposi- 
tional attitudes. I see, as the initial phase, the mother’s ascription of 
perceptions to the child. When she teaches the child the observation 
sentence ‘It’s raining’, or ‘Milk’, or applauds him when he volun- 
teers the sentence, she has had to empathize; she has had to imagine 
herself in his place, facing the way he is facing, and, imagining her- 
self thus, she must feel moved to assent to the observation sentence 
herself. I see this as her perceiving that the child is perceiving that it 
is raining or that milk is there. In transmitting the art of language 
from generation to generation, mothers must be able, in effect if 
not in words, to ascribe perceptions to their children. The ascription 
consists in this vicarious assent to observation sentences from the 
child’s vantage point. 

I see the verbal ascription of perceptions as the primitive idiom of 
propositional attitude. Its content clauses are observation sentences. 
In the fullness of time this idiom came to be extended to admit 
nonobservational sentences as content clauses. Eventually, by anal- 
ogy, other idioms of propositional attitude developed alongside: 
thus belief, indirect quotation, hope, regret, and the rest. 

Recognizing observation sentences is important in yet a seventh 
way: their holophrastic role bears significantly on the epistemology 
of ontology. Their association with neural intakes, being holophras- 
tic, is unaffected by any reassigning of objects to the terms involved. 
But also the logical relations of implication that connect scientific 
theory with observation categoricals are unaffected by one-to-one 
reinterpretation of terms; all that matters to logical structure is 
identity and difference. We conclude that the sensory evidence for 
science is indifferent to what things science says there are, so long as 
identity and diversity among them is preserved. Reference to things 
in space-time, for instance, could be reconstrued as reference to the 
sets of number quadruples comprising the space-time coordinates of 
the things. So far as evidence goes, objects figure only as neutral 
nodes in the logical structure of our total theory of the world. 

This same insight can be gained by reflecting on Alfred Tarski’s 
definition of truth, as Donald Davidson has remarked, and the re- 
cursive definition of satisfaction that underlies it. If a sentence turns 
out true under Tarski’s constructions, and then we reinterpret all its 
predicates by a one-to-one reassignment of objects, it will still turn 
out true. 
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Applied to abstract objects—numbers, say, or classes—this is not 
surprising. Take the class of past English monarchs. We may agree 
on its members, but might not your class of them and mine be 
different objects? Perhaps membership in your sense is nonmember- 
ship in mine, and then your class of past English monarchs is my 
class of everything else. 

It is with ordinary bodies, the sticks and stones, that our down- 
grading of ontology is hard to take. And no wonder; we were born 
body-minded. Natural selection implanted this bias in our innate 
standards of perceptual similarity, enhancing the salience of bodily 
contours and configurations. Bodies are our prototype for all reifi- 
cation, all existence. We could never, either as a race or as growing 
children, have worked our way up to objective reference without 
reifying bodies and substances, or something pretty much to that 
effect. But we now see, reflecting on the avenues of scientific evi- 
dence, that one could retrospectively swap even the bodies for arbi- 
trary other objects without violence to the sentences affirmed in the 
theory or to the evidence for them, if there were any point in do- 
ing 80. 

Even if we did so, the observation sentences would retain their old 
sensory associations. “There’s a rabbit’ would still carry its fluffy, 
hopping connotations. What would change is the denotation of the 
term ‘rabbit’ within the sentence. The sentence retains its sensory 
associations but gets construed as an indirect or deferred reference 
to something else, the rabbit’s proxy. 

And let us bear in mind that even our common-sense view of 
bodies was much more theoretical and sophisticated than what natu- 
ral selection thrust upon us. The big difference is our reidentifica- 
tion of a body on its reappearance. Looking the same is neither 
sufficient nor necessary. The identification depends rather on our 
theory of space, time, and causality, and the elaborate trajectories of 
absent bodies that we conjecture within that overall theory. 

So far as evidence goes, then, our ontology is neutral. Nor let us 
imagine beyond it some inaccessible reality. The very terms ‘thing’ 
and ‘exist’ and ‘real’, after all, make no sense apart from human 
conceptualization. Asking after the thing in itself, apart from human 
conceptualization, is like asking how long the Nile really is, apart 
from our parochial miles or kilometers. 

APPENDIX ON NEURAL INTAKE 
Since the sensory receptors at the subject’s surface are physical ob- 
jects on a par with more familiar things farther out, why regard 
them as the interface between the subject and the external world? 

Interface is an artifice. Causal continuity is the fact of the matter: 
the causal chain from Mama or the rabbit to utterance of the obser- 
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vation sentence ‘Mama’ or ‘Lo, a rabbit’. Psychologists fix upon one 
or another point on this causal chain and call it the stimulus, to 
which the response is conditioned. Neural intake is the place on the 
chain which I have chosen for that role. It is there that I tag the 
chain when I want to say to what the observation sentence is condi- 
tioned. 

Davidson prefers to tag the chain at its terminus a quo: Mama or 
the rabbit, the observed subject matter." My reason for tagging 
them rather at the observer’s surface is the awkward heterogeneity 
of the subject matter. Usually it is not so nicely segregated as Mama 
or rabbits. ‘It’s raining’ and ‘It’s cold’ are more to the point, and I 
am reluctant to settle for situations as points of reference. They are 
of a piece with facts and propositions, whereas nerve endings afford 
a clearly individuated, homogeneous domain. 

Granted, this domain is still redundant for the purpose. The re- 
ceptors that are triggered on an occasion that prompts a given ob- 
servation sentence are mostly irrelevant to it. How about locating 
the subject’s neural intake farther in, at appropriate places within 
his brain? 

Much is being learned about those appropriate places in the 
brain. David Hubel and Torstein Wiesel have shown that visual im- 
pulses from the cells of the retina are not just transmitted as a sheaf 
of parallel impulses, as one imagined, to produce an isomorphic 
arrangement in the brain. Rather, overall traits of the scene are 
selected and communicated as wholes. One bank of brain cells re- 
sponds exclusively to scenes in which there are some conspicuous 
diagonals from upper right to lower left. Other banks of cells special- 
ize in other broad traits. Various traits thus abstracted get superim- 
posed to kick off the appropriate r nse. 

It seems that our responsiveness to these various visual features, 
so seamlessly integrated into our smooth visual experience, has 
evolved helter-skelter down the ages, each feature making its sepa- 
rate contribution to survival. A striking example is cited by Daniel 


1 On page 73 of bis contribution “Meaning, Truth, and Evidence” to Barrett 
and Gibson’s Perspectrves on (Cambndge: Blackwell, 1990), Davidson calls 
his tion a distal theory of meanmg and mine a proximal one. Actually, my 

tion in semantics is as distal as his. My observation sentences treat of the distal 
world, and they are rock-bottom language for child and field linguist alike. My 
identification of stimulus with neural intake is irrelevant to that 

The phrase ‘stimulus meaning’, in other writings of mine, is the villain of 
the piece. It is no part of the intersubjective business of semantics; I mean it 
rather in physicalisuc parody of the mentalistic notion of private meaning. It 
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Dennett in his monumental new book Consciousness Explained? we 
are innately responsive to bilateral symmetry. In the wild, such sym- 
metry is associated mainly with the face of a fellow creature looking 
squarely at us. I think of William Blake: 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


That symmetric presentation is an emergency calling for quick ag- 
gression or flight. 

Dennett gives an illuminating overview of latter-day cognitive neu- 
rology and psychology. It emerges that the various features of the 
world that are reacted to by various elements in the brain never get 
a simultaneous synthesis. Motor output has already been innervated 
by one aspect of your specious present while the intake of another 
aspect is still in process. The information brought in on one nerve 
tract may induce fleeting expectations that corrupt the information 
brought by another nerve tract milliseconds later—all within the 
game specious present. Perception itself becomes, in this way, 
theory-laden. No wonder a self-sufficient phenomenal language is 
hopeless. 

Our concern was whether to locate the subject’s neural intake 
deep inside his brain instead of at his sensory surface. Now we see 
that the pertinent neural structures and activities within the organ- 
ism engender disunity and heterogeneity much as did the things and 
events in the organism’s environment. It is just at the surface recep- 
tors that the great skein or sheaf of wildly multifarious causal chains 
from environment to behavior admits of a neat overall cross section. 
Each causal chain intersects the sensory surface at a sensory recep- 
tor, and the subject’s sensory receptors are fixed in position, limited 
in number, and substantially alike. In fact the pertinent feature of 
each is just yes or no: triggered or not. 

Such, then, is my practical reason for pegging stimulation at the 
subject’s surface receptors rather than farther in or farther out. 

I conveniently include the totality of activated receptors in the 
stimulus on each occasion, though only a small portion are salient 
enough to matter. Anatomically very diverse stimuli thus prove per- 
ceptually similar. On this score, a reassuring symmetry emerges be- 
tween stimulus and response. Parallel to stimulus as neural intake, 
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identifiable with the totality of activated receptors, the response may 
be taken as motor output, identifiable with the totality of activated 
fibers in the motor muscles, including those of speech. Then, just as 
perceptual similarity is the relation of effective equivalence among 
the redundantly inclusive stimuli, so functional similarity is the rela- 
tion of effective equivalence among the redundantly inclusive re- 
sponses. 

For a striking comparison, finally, let me dip into a late phase of 
the traditional epistemology. In Der logische Aufbau der Wel? 
(1928), Carnap developed a theory of sense qualities to serve as the 
epistemological basis of our knowledge of the external world. His 
basic elements were not sense qualities, but global momentary expe- 
riences. Each was the subject’s experience over some brief moment. 
The basic relation between one of these and another was part simi- 
larity, nearly enough; it involved also a memory factor. From part 
similarity of global experiences, then, together with the apparatus of 
logic and set theory, he constructed the substantial beginnings of a 
full language of sense qualities. It was all translatable into just his 
two basic predicates of part similarity and global experience plus the 
signs of logic and membership. 

Observe now the striking analogy between stimulus as global 
neural intake and Carnap’s ground elements, his global experiences. 
Moreover, his relation of part similarity of global experiences car- 
ries over as our perceptual similarity of global neural intakes. 

It is uncanny how much better Carnap’s thoughts are suited to the 
physicalistic, naturalistic stance than they were to his own phenom- 
enalistic stance. His “rational reconstruction,” as he called it, was a 
sort of fiction: he was conjecturing how one could, in principle, 
proceed consciously from nondescript global experiences to the ar- 
ticulated world of qualia, using a relation conceived for the purpose 
plus the resources of logic and mathematics. Transplanted, on the 
other hand, his moves take on empirical and causal inevitability. 
Neural intake is physical and indisputable. Perceptual similarity is 
the basis of all learning, all habit formation, and it is testable in 
people and other animals by the reinforcement and extinction of 
conditioned responses. ' 

W. V. QUINE 
Harvard University 


3 The Logical Structure of the World and Pssudoproblems in Philosophy (Berke- 
ley: Califorma UP, 1967). 
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EX POST FACTO EXPLANATIONS* 


x post facto explanations, those which are given only after the 

event to be explained has occurred, have long been consid- 

ered epistemologically suspect, along with the theories that 
sanction them. Under the influence of verificationism and falsifica- 
tionism, many mid-twentieth-century logical empiricists subscribed 
to the symmetry thesis regarding explanation and prediction, 
whereby something could count as an explanation of an event if and 
only if it could have predicted that event, at least in principle. For 
them, explanations were ex post facto only in a trivial sense. That is, 
the same explanation could have been given beforehand, but then it 
would have been called a prediction instead. Explanations that were 
ex post facto in a substantive sense were derogated as pseudoscien- 
tific. Even though the symmetry thesis has few adherents today, it is 
not because nontrivial ex post facto explanations became Tecog- 
nized as legitimate, but because predictions that rely on symptoms 
rather than causes came to be seen as nonexplanatory. The reason 
why ex post facto explanations continue to be regarded suspiciously 
takes roughly the form of a dilemma: given that predictions are a 
fundamental means by which theories are tested, it would seem that 
ex post facto explanations could not be legitimated if the theories 
upon which they are based are nonpredictive. But if they are predic- 
tive, then in what sense could the event in question be in principle 
immune from prediction? 

In this paper, I shall use chaos theory to adumbrate a large class 
of ex post facto explanations whose epistemological and explanatory 
credentials are exemplary. I am by no means exonerating all ex post 
facto explanations; rather, those which escape the dilemma fit a 
general pattern of citing straightforward causal processes or mecha- 
nisms tied to indeterminacies. Neither do I claim that all ex post 
facto explanations require chaos theory for their legitimation.! 


* I am indebted to Paul Humphreys and James Cushing for comments on ear- 
lier drafts, to the National Endowment for the Humanities for its Haya while 


DP cannot be 
determined until well after the is over, and it takes two consecutive 
quarters of shrinking GDP to constitute a recession. Thus, the National Bureau of 
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What chaos theory contributes is some assurance that ex post facto 
explanatory situations are (1) generic or commonplace—not merely 
arising in unusual or singular circumstances; (2) unavoidably after 
the fact—the explanations are not ex post facto because of some 
remediable pragmatic or epistemic difficulty, and (3) genuinely ex- 
planatory. With chaos theory one can relate specific events to causal 
processes that determine their probability, and the explanatory 
power of chaos theory is enhanced by its high degree of consilience. 
Before introducing chaos theory or discussing specific examples, let 
me clarify my general claim. 
I. WHAT COUNTS AS AN EX POST FACTO EXPLANATION? 

I exclude from further consideration two kinds of explanations that 
are often given after the fact, because of epistemological problems 
they raise. Let me call them ad hoc explanations by way of distinc- 
tion. If a theory makes an unsuccessful prediction, or receives a 
prima facie falsification, then it may either be rejected or some ad 
hoc modification of it may be proposed. The propriety of such modi- 
fications has been much debated in the works of Karl Popper, Imre 
Lakatos, and others, and I have nothing to add to the issue here; but 
if such a modification were made, then the modified theory may well 
explain the original event only after it occurred. An explanation 
would also be ad hoc if its theoretical basis were coined after a 
surprising event; such theories normally require further testing to 
be legitimated. The ex post facto explanations being discussed 
herein are limited to those sanctioned by theories whose formula- 
tion (i) pre-existed the event being explained, and (ii) did not pur- 
port to predict the event except as one among many possibilities. 
The reason the explanation is being offered after the fact has noth- 
ing to do with its theoretical basis being untested or prima facie 
falsified. 

Without delving into the many models and criteria that have been 
proposed for explanations, let me identify some of the parameters 
within which the ensuing discussion is conducted. First, I take it as 
axiomatic that explanatory completeness is too unrealistic and im- 
practical an ideal to warrant serious attention, so my discussion as- 
sumes the potential adequacy of incomplete explanations, or explan- 





Economic Research did not determine that the most recent recession was occur- 
ring until April 1991, although it raa r 1990 By the time the determma- 
tion was made, the “predictab e m the stock market had already oc- 
curred, and this ıs typical of stock-market behavior for reasons any economist 
could explain. Hence, the recession explains the decline, but only after the fact. 
Note that none of the exclusions mentioned in the next section applies to this 


example. 
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atory sketches. Second, assuming that explanations are answers to 
why-questions, I interpret Wesley Salmon’s? distinction between 
epistemic, ontic, and modal conceptions of explanation as a distinc- 
tion between the kinds of why-questions they attempt to answer, 
with the adherents of each arguing for the canonicity of its particu- 
lar interrogative standard. On the modal conception, the canonical 
why-question would be ‘Why did X have to happen?” where X is any 
event. How-possibly questions could be rephrased as ‘Why didn’t 
=X have to happen?’ The epistemic conception construes explana- 
tions as arguments whose conclusion is the event being explained. 
Typically, these explanations are not considered adequate unless 
they show that the event was to be expected, was probable, or was 
more likely to occur than members of a contrast class, so they an- 
swer ‘Why was X to be expected?’ or ‘Why is X not surprising?’ 
(ibid., pp. 277-8). The ontic conception requires explanations to 
cite empirically supported causal laws, mechanisms, or processes 
that led to the event’s occurrence, thereby answering ‘Why did X 
actually occur?’ or simply ‘Why X?’ On this view, neither a mere 
causal history that fails to reveal nomic connections nor a phenom- 
enological law empty of causal interpretation would count as explan- 
atory. 

Perhaps many would grant that showing why X had to occur 
thereby shows why X did occur, but the Achilles’ heel of the modal 
conception is its presumption of determinism. Most of the time we 
do not know that X indeed had to occur——all we know is what actu- 
ally happened—so the modal conception demands more of an expla- 
nation than can reasonably be expected in general, even though 
modal explanations may be preferable to ontic ones whenever avail- 
able. As for the epistemic conception, its difficulties are its reliance 
on an argumentative structure that is more obviously justificatory 
than explanatory, and its emphasis on prediction or expectation that 
inherits the problems of the symmetry thesis. So I assume an ontic 
conception of explanation herein—that what most of us insist upon 
and would be happy to have from science are answers not to ‘Why 
was X necessary?’ or ‘Why was X to be expected?” but simply ‘Why 
X?” Taking for granted the semantic view of laws and theories, I shall 
show that ex post facto explanations can generally be fashioned in 
accordance with this criterion. My basic thesis is consistent, how- 
ever, with at least some epistemic construals of explanation. Assum- 
ing that only actually occurring events can be explained, some kinds 
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of unpredictable events will require ex post facto explanations since 
one will not know which events to explain until one learns which 
take place, in spite of knowing beforehand that events of that gen- 
eral type would not be surprising. 
IL A SIMPLE EX POST FACTO EXPLANATION 

Hyperion is one of Saturn’s smaller moons, orbiting just outside the 
orbit of Saturn’s largest moon, Titan. Like any object, at any mo- 
ment in time Hyperion can be ascribed a linear and angular position 
in each of three dimensions, as well as linear and angular momenta 
—+twelve values in all that completely characterize Hyperion’s state 
as a rigid body, and are customarily represented as a unique point in 
a corresponding twelve-dimensional phase space. One is naturally 
entitled to ask at any given time why these properties have the values 
they do—e.g., “Why does this feature of Hyperion now face the 
sun?’”’—and an explanation is readily available in terms of Hyper- 
ion’s previous position and momentum vectors and the gravitational 
forces exerted upon it by Saturn and Titan. It is comparable to the 
grade-school question why the earth’s northern hemisphere now 
tilts toward the sun, and the causes are equally straightforward and 
presumably deterministic, expressible by standard equations learned 
by every physics student. The catch is that the angular values cannot 
be predicted for Hyperion, not because of a potentially remediable 
inadequacy in our mathematical or computational resources, but 
because Hyperion’s motion is chaotic. That is, we can explain Hy- 
perion’s position and momentum at any time—there is nothing mys- 
terious about what caused it or the laws governing it—but we can 
explain it only ex post facto. We have to see what the values are, 
first, being unable to anticipate or calculate them in advance except 
as one among a great many possibilities.* 

What makes Hyperion different is its oblong shape—some have 
compared it to a giant cigar or hamburger. This profoundly affects 
which regions of phase space correspond to stable, periodic motion 
and which are chaotic. Here it should be understood that stable and 
chaotic regions are discrete or disjoint—a chaotic trajectory cannot 
enter a stable region, nor vice versa. While rotational instability 
makes Hyperion unusual as a celestial object, nothing is unusual 
about chaotic rotation for objects in general. Anyone can observe 


* The theory that H 's rotation is chaotic originated with Jack Wisdom, 
Stanton Peale, and F. “The Chaotic Rotation of ” Icarus, 
LVII, 2 (May 1984): 187-52, and was observationally confirmed by James Klavet- 


ter—see “First Direct View of Solar System Chaos,” Science, CCKLVI (November 
24, 1989). 998-9. For a qualitative account of the physics behind the phenome- 
non, see Carl Murray, “Chaotic Spinning of Hyperion?” Nature, CCCXI (October 
25, 1984): 705. 
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chaos by attempting to rotate a book, eraser, clipboard, videocas- 
sette, or even this journal—virtually any rectangular object whose 
width, length, and thickness are unequal—about its three axes of 
symmetry. (Secure the cover with a rubber band, first.) Free, stable 
rotation is attainable about two of the axes, but motion about the 
third will be chaotic. 

The case of Hyperion is fairly typical of how chaos theory gives 
rise to ex post facto explanations; let me now make good the above 
claims regarding chaotic systems. After discussing abstractly the re- 
lation of chaos theory to ex post facto explanations, I explore fur- 
ther applications in the physical and biological sciences. 

I CHAOS THEORY: SOME HIGHLIGHTS 
Chaos theory is unusual among scientific theories in functioning as 
an umbrella for the dynamical behavior of diverse nonlinear sys- 
tems.* There are scientific theories or laws properly so-called which 
describe mathematical and causal structures specific to rigid body 
motion, as there are also for fluid mechanics, quantum mechanics, 
acoustics, meteorology, chemical reaction dynamics, population dy- 
namics, microeconomics, plate tectonics, etc. Any of these kinds of 
systems may be chaotic under appropriate circumstances, so chaos 
theory effectively embraces the dynamics of all of these systems ab- 
stracted from the causal details of their instantiation, or the particu- 
lar mathematical equations employed in modeling them. This is pos- 
sible because, surprisingly, these systems share many dynamical fea- 
tures in common—a property called universality following the 
pioneering work of Mitchell Feigenbaum." At a recent meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, re- 
searchers claimed to find chaotic dynamics in the spread of child- 
hood diseases, healthy human heartbeats, brain waves associated 
with perceptual processes, and game-theoretic models of political 
instability. It has also been claimed for stock-market fluctuations 
and appears common in neurophysiology. This makes abstract ac- 
counts of chaotic dynamics highly explanatory in unificationist 


“For a popular introduction to chaos theory, see Ian Stewart, Does God Play 
Dice? (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1989). Advanced undergraduate treatments include 
(in mathematics Gulick, Encounters mth Chaos (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1992); (in physics) Mi Tabor, Chaos and Integratility in Nonlinear Dynamics 
(New York: Wiley, 1989); (in chemistry and physics) Pierre , Yves Pomeau, 
and Christian Vidal, Order within Chaos (New York: Wiley, 1984). A accessi- 
ble, biologically oriented introduction to chaos can be found in Leon and 
Michael Mackey, From Clocks to Chaos (Princeton: University Press, 1988). 

* “Universal Behavior in Nonlinear Systems,” Los Alamos Scaence, I (1980) 
4-27. This paper has been widely anthologi 

* Cf. Saul Krasner, ed., The Ubiquity of (Washington: American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 1990); Hans-Walter Lorenz, Nonlinear Dy 
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terms. More than anything else, this unifying aspect has prompted 
scientists to herald chaos theory for making sense out of much ap- 
parent nonsense in nature—eloquent testimony to the intuitive 
strength of Philip Kitcher’s’ unificationist theory of explanation. If 
chaotic systems typically give rise to ex post facto explanations, then 
the ubiquity of chaotic systems in nature argues for the ubiquity of 
ex post facto explanations as an ordinary part of scientific practice. 

Since chaos theory abstracts a system’s dynamics from its underly- 
ing causal structure, it is difficult to generalize about the ontic status 
of the resulting explanations. One must reintroduce piecemeal a 
causal explanans peculiar to each explanandum to get an ontic expla- 
nation out of chaotic dynamics. One can still relate chaos theory to 
ontic theories of explanation, however, which are also abstracted 
from the causal structures of particular systems (see section V, in- 
fra). Moreover, explanations positing causal structures that are in- 
consistent with the system’s dynamics—chaotic or otherwise—are 
normally considered inadequate. Hence, ontic explanations of cha- 
otic systems cannot simply ignore chaos theory. By any other name, 
they remain subject to the predictive limitations and conceptual 
constraints common to all systems under the “chaos theory” um- 
brella. 

Chaotic systems are characterized by large regions of instability 
which cause them to appear stochastic or “random” in some sense, 
although there are varying degrees of stochastic behavior. This does 
not imply that all chaotic systems are indeterministic, however. On 
the contrary, one often hears it called ‘‘deterministic chaos” because 
the mathematics of chaos is deterministic. One reason why stochas- 
tic behavior appears is that the systems are partitioned or coarse- 
grained in practice, rather than exact—their initial values cannot be 
specified precisely. Insofar as this reflects a limitation on measure- 
ment—an epistemic or pragmatic indeterminacy—the resulting un- 
predictability need have no metaphysical significance. If Hyperion 
possesses an infinitely precise location in its twelve-dimensional 
phase space—if its location is well-defined to infinitely many deci- 
mal places—then existence and uniqueness proofs would guarantee 





namical Economics and Chaotic Motion (Berlin: Sproge: r, 1989), Chris ae 
“Fractal and Chaotic Dynamics in Nervous Systems,” Pro in Sp 
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it a unique trajectory. Even if we were incapable of calculating that 
trajectory, its future course would be completely determined. 

On the other hand, natural chaotic systems need not be determin- 
istic either. In fact, excluding the measurement problem, the mathe- 
matics of quantum mechanics is no less deterministic than the math- 
ematics of chaos, yet is notoriously consistent with metaphysical in- 
determinism in nature. Suppose Hyperion does not have an 
infinitely precise location in phase space because of indeterminism 
at the quantum level. Then its location at all future times will also be 
indeterminate, and the degree of indeterminacy will become arbi- 
trarily large over time because of the massive and pervasive instabil- 
ity characteristic of chaotic systems.® Note, however, that whether a 
system is chaotic may be determined and predictable even if its pre- 
cise evolution is not. 

Because the field is young, terms such as ‘chaotic’ and ‘sensitive to 
initial conditions’ are not always used uniformly—a problem exacer- 
bated by the fact that ‘chaos’ is very difficult to define. Those sys- 
tems which are most commonly called chaotic—the ones being dis- 
cussed herein—are those possessing positive Lyapunov exponents. 
They exhibit the strongest stochastic properties—sensitivity to ini- 
tial conditions and mixing in finite time—which warrant careful 
examination before proceeding. 

Sensitivity to initial conditions can be illustrated by an unstable 
equilibrium; such as a ball at the precise apex of a smooth, friction- 
less hill. This system is sensitive to initial conditions in that the 
slightest perturbation of the ball will grow to virtually any size within 
a finite amount of time. In other words, it does not matter how small 
a change is made in the initial conditions of the system, or how large 
a separation one might desire (up to the scale of the entire system 
itself) between the locations of the ball under the perturbed and 
unperturbed conditions, there is a finite amount of time which is 
sufficient in the ordinary course of events for that small change to 
grow into that large separation. It is customary, however, to say that 
a system exhibits sensitivity to initial conditions only if it behaves like 
this throughout all or most of its state space; if it does so only in an 
isolated location we would just say that it contains a singularity. 

Such illustrations are commonplace and suggestive, but they can 
also be misleading because sensitivity to initial conditions does not 
require the exponential growth of perturbations often associated 
with it. Perturbations growing linearly or even more slowly fit the 


* Cf. my “Chaos and Indeterminism,” Canadian Journal of Philosopky, xa, 2 
(June 1991): 141-64. 
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definition, so long as they have no upper bound. In the classical 
diffusion of liquids, the separation between particles that are ini- 
tially adjacent grows as a random walk, a logarithmic function of 
time that would eventually be surpassed by any positive linear func- 
tion of time. Such a system is not particularly unstable, has weak 
stochastic properties, and normally is not included under the chaos 
rubric, but still exhibits sensitivity to initial conditions.® Many sys- 
tems are not sensitive to initial conditions, however, including con- 
servative systems that are periodic or quasiperiodic, and any system 
in a stable equilibrium. 

The property which is crucial to chaos as normally understood, 
and which also implicates chaos in ex post facto explanations, is that 
such systems are mixing in finite time, or Bernoulli. These systems 
have positive Lyapunov exponents, which means that their pertur- 
bations grow exponentially with time. To illustrate this, it will be 
helpful to imagine that they grow by powers of ten, although any 
power greater than one would behave similarly. The resulting system 
can then be simulated by a function known as a Bernoulli shift, 
which maps the unit interval onto itself by taking every number to 
ten times that number with the integral portion stripped off. That is, 
it has the effect of shifting the decimal point one place to the right 
and lopping off whatever digit then appears to the left of the deci- 
mal point. Letting each iteration of the Bernoulli shift correspond 
to one unit of time, or generation, and assuming that our limitation 
on measurement, or partition size, is 107?°, after five generations 
Xo = .1234567891 would be mapped to x, = .67891?????, and after 
nine generations to xy = .1?????????.7° The essence of mixing in 
finite time is that after a finite amount of time, what is initially 
known about the system becomes probabilistically irrelevant to its 
future. Freeing this definition of epistemology, a system is mixing in 
finite time if given any perturbation, no matter how small, there 
exists a finite amount of time after which the location of the unper- 
turbed system is probabilistically irrelevant to the location of the 
perturbed system. Were x perturbed only 107°, one could draw no 
conclusion about where it would have been ten generations later by 
observing the unperturbed system for the same amount of time." 


Fass Sti a ueo pees gS tee 
a drop of ink is allowed to ae ee ee 
long while to become distributed t may never become evenly 
distributed 1f its density differs from that of water, but stir the water with a spoon 
and the ink quickly mixes with it. Turbulence introduced by stirring makes the 

em mix in finite time. 

10 Herein ‘? represents numerals whose values are unknown or immaterial. 

11 Here I assume that only an upper limit on the size of the perturbation is 
specified, and not its exact value in all dimensions. 
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We can imagine the Bernoulli shift as defining a set of trajectories 
in a one-dimensional state space whose events take the form ~,, 
where x represents location and ¢ time.’? This abstract system is 
unrealistic because, among other things, the state spaces needed to 
characterize realistic systems are usually multidimensional, and 
causal interactions normally occur in continuous rather than dis- 
crete time. Nevertheless, it has the virtue of representing schemati- 
cally the epistemological and ontological status of prediction and 
explanation in chaotic systems, and it is not so unrealistic as might 
first appear. For one thing, all of the chaos-related phenomena 
found in one dimension recur in higher dimensions, and are mani- 
fested both in discrete and continuous time. Also, the systems that 
concern us all operate within limited regions of phase space, just 
because every object travels only so far or so fast. For the ball rolling 
off the hill, eventually it must hit bottom, or go past the center of 
the earth, or reach some other point at which its acceleration is 
arrested. Since any chaotic system will thereby occupy only a finite 
volume of phase space, we may assume that the scale is adjusted so 
that this volume corresponds to the unit interval. Then the integer 
lopped off by the Bernoulli shift would have no representation in 
phase space and so would be irrelevant to the evolution of the sys- 
tem by assumption (fn. 12). It might correspond to how many times 
the phase space has been traversed, but that does not affect the 
system’s evolution. 

By using the Bernoulli shift to schematize chaotic systems, we are 
now able to pose and answer questions regarding what can be pre- 
dicted and explained in a general way. 

IV PREDICTION FOR CHAOTIC SYSTEMS 
For the Bernoulli system, nothing can be predicted beyond the 
tenth generation. The probability of xio = .9876543219 is 107°, 
regardless of x’s value at ¢ = 0. In the chaos literature, this predic- 
tive horizon or limit of in-principle predictability is referred to as 
the system’s relaxation time. Improvements in measurement technol- 
ogy may enable us to decrease the partition size and so push this 
predictive horizon back, but not to eliminate it altogether. In the 
case of Hyperion, the relaxation time is the amount of time required 
for the slightest error, indeterminacy, perturbation, or limitation on 
measurement to blow up to system proportions, making further 
prediction impossible. More precise predictions are possible over 


12 Phase spaces are state spaces whose dimensions represent position and mo- 
mentum; a state space may employ dimensions representing any value relevant to 
determining the future of the system. A condition of representational adequacy in 
either case is that the dimensions of the exhaust all of the parameters 
needed or available to chart the evolution of the system. 
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periods shorter than the relaxation time, but their precision de- 
creases exponentially as the duration predicted over increases. 
Given xp, we can predict x, to one significant digit, but can only 
assign probabilities if more significant digits are desired. 

Without an assumption of indeterminism, it may not be clear what 
makes this unpredictability “in principle.” Although the Bernoulli 
shift suggests that the information we need to predict the system’s 
future is inaccessible to us, how do we know that no short cut exists 
for predicting real systems? Dimensionality considerations indicate 
that chaotic systems are not truly random but “pseudorandom”’; the 
noise associated with chaos is ‘‘colored” rather than white noise.'* I 
interpret ‘in principle’ to imply that computational intractability or 
complexity makes the unpredictability irremediable. If a computer 
would have to perform operations faster than light traverses a pro- 
ton and operate longer than the twenty billion years of the uni- 
verse’s existence to crack a problem of prediction, then that unpre- 
dictability is not remediable—no machine can work faster or have 
more time to solve it. Yet this is how much time Christopher Cher- 
niak!* argues would be needed to use truth tables to check the con- 
sistency of a set of beliefs built out of a mere one hundred thirty- 
eight primitive beliefs. 

Although the literature on computational complexity has shown a 
great many functions to become effectively intractable for a rela- 
tively small number of degrees of freedom, I have no knock-down 
proof that chaotic functions would be among them. Nevertheless, 
this seems likely given that achieving greater representational preci- 
sion is the only apparent means for improving predictive accuracy, 
and results in an inevitable explosion in degrees of freedom and 
hence in computational complexity for real systems. For example, 
meteorologists use parameters such as temperature, humidity, pres- 
sure, wind direction, and wind velocity to characterize weather sys- 
tems and make predictions. This yields systems with five or six de- 
grees of freedom multiplied by the number of distinct locations for 
which these values are measured or represented—a level of compu- 
tational complexity that already demands the largest supercom- 
puters to manage. Even so, the resulting ‘‘Accu-weather’’ predic- 
tions might as well be called ‘‘Inaccu-weather”’ predictions because 
of meteorological chaos. Just to reduce the spatial partition size by a 
factor of ten would cause the number of degrees of freedom to 


18 Cf. Manfred Schroeder, Fractals, Chaos, Power Laws (New York’ Freeman, 
1990), pp 121-32. 
14 Minrmal (Cambridge: MIT, 1986), p. 93. 
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explode a thousand fold. But suppose undaunted meteorologists 
take the plunge into ever greater levels of precision. Should they 
otherwise succeed, they will run up against what Edward Lorenz 
calls the “butterfly effect”—the unanticipated flapping of a but- 
terfly’s wings in a chaotic air mass would perturb it enough to throw 
off all long-range weather predictions. Pursuing precision to the 
molecular level, even Hyperion would cease to behave as a rigid 
body and would more resemble a quivering mass of jello. So greater 
precision seems to offer no hope for circumventing unpredictabil- 
ity, and there appears to be no other way—hence I call the unpre- 
dictability “‘in principle.” 
V. EXPLANATION FOR CHAOTIC SYSTEMS 

The ontic view of explanation draws on an ontic view of causation 
which rests on two central intuitions: that ‘C causes E” implies (1) the 
existence of an uninterrupted causal chain or process connecting 
them in time; and (2) that C uniformly affects the probability of E as 
compared to some neutral circumstance Cy.'® Bell’s theorem is a 
nagging reminder that the first intuition is inconsistent with quan- 
tum mechanics and so cannot be taken too seriously, unless one is 
willing to give up realism for material objects. Even so, chaotic sys- 
tems generally qualify as spatio-temporally continuous causal pro- 
cesses. On the second intuition, more emphasis is traditionally 
placed on C’s raising the probability of E rather than lowering it, but 
it is more circumspect to cover both by distinguishing counteracting 
causes from contributing causes. A counteracting cause of E is just a 
contributing cause of ~E. What matters in the ontic view of explana- 
tion is not that the probability value be high, but that specific prior 
circumstances affected it. One also needs an invariance condition or 
a maximal partition of the reference class to assure that the probabil- 
ity change is nomic and not a manifestation of Simpson’s paradox or 
other statistical anomalies. 

Systems that are mixing in finite time are a subclass of ergodic 
systems, meaning that one can replace time averages with space 
averages system-wide. This greatly simplifies the task of determining 
the probability that a chaotic system will be in any particular sector 
at any time beyond the relaxation time. It is merely the ratio of the 
volume occupied by the trajectory in that sector to the total volume 
occupied by the trajectory (or chaotic attractor) in phase space or an 
appropriate subspace. Strictly speaking, trajectories cannot occupy 


18 Peter Menzies, "Probabilistic Causation and Causal Processes: A Critique of 
Lewis,” Philosophy of Science, LVI, 4 (December 1989): 642-63. See also Paul 
H The Chances of Explanation (Princeton: University Press, 1989); El} 
lery Probabilistic Causality (New York: Cambridge, 1991). 
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“volumes,” but the technical details of measuring chaotic trajector- 
ies with their fractal dimensions are not important here. The point is 
that chaos theory offers principled, concrete probability values for 
the system’s various states which can be compared to the probabili- 
ties those states would have had in the absence of chaos, within or 
beyond the relaxation time. Furthermore, one can as easily do this 
across a maximal partition of the phase space as for any other par- 
tition. 

Now consider the general case of explaining why the Bernoulli 
system was in the original state x). Since we can never predict this 
precise state at any prior time, any explanation will have to be ex 
post facto. The normal form for an explanation would be to men- 
tion first the causes that put the system in the chaotic regime, so that 
it is mixing in finite time, and the laws operating therein to deter- 
mine its trajectory. These are then responsible for giving xo the 
probability that it thereby acquires. For example, one might cite the 
fact that its location was, say, x_, = .?????12345, along with these 
laws to show that there was a 10~ probability for the system to be at 
Xo—i-e., X_, Was a contributing cause of x»—and that turned out to 
be what happened. I maintain that this should count as explaining xo 
because it tells us something about why it occurred, and there may 
be nothing more to tell. Although it does not explain why the event 
had to happen, or why it happened and not certain other events, 
such as x’) = .1234567822, other things being equal a true but 
incomplete explanation is preferable to none at all, and is not re- 
jected simply because there are other questions that it does not 
answer. 

While Humphreys emphasizes that probabilities by themselves 
are neither causes nor explanations—‘‘chance alone explains noth- 
ing’’—expressions such as ‘and that turned out to be what hap- 
pened’ are not otiose when conjoined to legitimate causes, if resid- 
ual epistemological or metaphysical indeterminacies cannot be elimi- 
nated. Humphreys also requires that causal factors “‘invariantly 
change the propensity [of the] outcome ... irrespective of what 
other changes or conditions are also present” (op. cit., p. 112). Nei- 
ther the above system nor nonlinear systems generally satisfy this 
condition, because x_, increases the probability of x only if x_, and 
x_, cooperate. This exclusion, however, is merely an artifact of 
Humphreys’s restricting his analysis to linear systems, and is not a 
categorical rejection of nonlinear causation on his part. 

Another chaotic system, the billiard in a stadium, will help illus- 
trate some of the above points. A stadium consists of two parallel 
lines whose ends are joined by two semicircles—roughly the shape 
of a college track—and the billiard’s collisions with the walls are 
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Figure 1: The path of a typical billiard in a stadium. 


assumed to be elastic and the surface frictionless, so that energy is 
conserved (figure 1). The causal structure of the system is transpar- 
ent; once one specifies the initial conditions, there are simple equa- 
tions for describing the billiard’s reflection off both the parallel and 
circular walls. Interestingly, each kind of wall gives rise to regular 
motion by itself; chaos enters the system only because of the combi- 
nation of the two. Trajectories with very long periods are empirically 
indistinguishable from chaos, but some of the system’s shorter pe- 
riod trajectories are easily recognized (figure 2). In this “strongly 
chaotic” system, however, the periodic trajectories occupy a volume 
of measure zero in the appropriate phase subspace, so the probabil- 
ity of finding the system in a periodic trajectory is zero, the probabil- 
ity of chaos is one, and the probability of finding it in any sector 
given that it is chaotic is easily calculated for any partition size, 
beyond the relaxation time. Thus, all of the necessary tools are avail- 





Figure 2: Three periodic trajectories for the stadium billiard. 
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able to explain why the system is in any state at any given time—ini- 
tial conditions, causes, laws, probabilities, and a continuous causal 
process—but our ability to predict this state will be severely limited, 
as previously described. 

Scientists and philosophers may not always find such ex post facto 
explanations appealing. It is more natural to explain why the motion 
of Hyperion or the billiard is chaotic, rather than why it has a spe- 
cific location in phase space at a specific time. One reason for this is 
that the former explanation may be a modal explanation and so 
stronger than the latter. In some circumstances chaotic dynamics 
are necessary, but we do not know that the object must now face a 
certain direction or have a certain position—this may involve an 
element of chance. Atiother reason is that facilitating appropriate 
expectations and control is part of the purpose of explanation, 
whereas a system’s location in a chaotic phase space resists control 
or expectability, leaving us at a pragmatic dead end. Part of this is an 
inherent limitation in ex post facto explanations of any kind, but 
even philosophers such as Bas van Fraassen who approach the topic 
of explanation pragmatically do not suggest that the legitimacy of an 
explanation is reducible to its pragmatic value. 

More importantly, chaos theory does help dispel the sense of mys- 
tery that previously surrounded many dynamical problems. Espe- 
cially disturbing about the too many mundane phenomena unac- 
counted for by modern science was that explanations of apparently 
similar phenomena were routine, such as the tilt of the earth’s axis 
or the path of a billiard on a billiard table. Compare this with quan- 
tum mechanics, where one also finds irreducibly stochastic phenom- 
ena having measurable probabilities—e.g., radioactive decay. One 
can use a perturbation to throw a chaotic system into a stable trajec- 
tory or make a stable system chaotic. By effectively reconfiguring 
phase space, carefully placed perturbations make it possible to 
“control” chaos in a limited sense.’® Yet no similar causal process 
affects the probability of radioactive decay, giving rise to impending 
relaxation times during which the probability of the target event 
either increases steadily toward one or falls off to zero. After—the- 
fact accounts of decay events offer neither contributing nor counter- 
acting causes—no relief from the mystery surrounding them. In- 
deed, quantum systems do not even have trajectories. Thus, quan- 
tum events are often regarded as inexplicable “brute facts,” which is 


16 Cf. Francis Moon, “Coming to Grips with Chaos,” Nature, CCCLV (February 
20, 1992): 675-6; Robert Langreth, “Engi ing Dogma Gives Way to Chaos,” 
Sasncs, CCLI (May 10, 1991): 776-8. 
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one reason why physicists have expressed interest in using chaos 
theory to explain quantum behavior.!” 

The first of my remaining examples redresses a weakness in the 
unrealistic billiard example which, being chaotic almost everywhere, 
does not show how chaos affects the probabilities of specific states. 
The second example addresses perhaps the most notorious quag- 
mire for ex post facto explanations—the use of fitness explanations 


for the persistence or extinction of biological species. 
VI. APPLICATION: METEOROLOGY 


Drawn from the drought of 1988, this example follows an explana- 
tory form typical in meteorology. On the night of June 7, the staff 
meteorologist signed off a local St. Louis news program by declaring 
unequivocally regarding the drought, ‘There is no relief in sight.” 
About 5:00 p.m. the next day .75” of rain fell on St. Louis, and I was 
naturally curious what explanation would be offered for the failure 
of the previous night’s prediction. His explanation was, roughly, 
that what he had said was true—there was no relief in sight—but 
shortly afterward an area of instability developed over Iowa. He 
then proceeded to show a sequence of radar or satellite pictures 
tracking the progress of this disturbance as it grew and followed an 
S-shaped trajectory moving first southeast, then southwest, then 
southeast over St. Louis, where it arrived conveniently at the peak 
for daily atmospheric heating and instability, dropping most of its 
moisture. 

As in the Bernoulli schema, his explanation began by citing a 
region of instability—an area in the chaotic regime. It would be 
desirable to explain where that instability came from, especially 
since the causes of instability are fairly well-understood. Without 
further elaboration, it could be argued that all we have is a causal 
history and no sense of nomic connectedness. There is a causal 
chain running through Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, to be sure, but 
one that only describes how the precipitation occurred, rather than 
explaining why. So the explanation needs shoring up by providing 
causal mechanisms and evaluating their effect on various probabili- 
ties. At least some of the mechanisms giving rise to atmospheric 
instability are well-known: moist air is warmed by surface heating, 
which makes it lighter than surrounding air, which in turn causes it 
to rise, which in turn causes it to expand because of the reduced 
pressure at higher altitudes, expending kinetic energy, thereby caus- 


1 Cf A. Voros, “Selected Topics on ‘Quantum Chaos’,” Helvetica Physica 
Acta, LXO, 5 (July 1989): 595-612; G. Grossing, “Quantum Systems as ‘Order 
Out of Chaos’ Phenomena,” Il Nuovo Cimento B, cm, 5 (May 1989): 497~509. 
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ing it to cool. Being cooler, it becomes heavier and so may lose its 
lift and return to stability; or, if saturated, its moisture may start 
condensing, reheating it with the heat of condensation, thereby giv- 
ing it more lift, more expansion, more cooling, more condensation 
—a positive feedback loop that exemplifies instability or chaos. It is 
typical of an outbreak of instability that a lot of things can happen as 
a result, or become more likely than they would be in the absence of 
chaos. In this case, rainfall is perhaps the most obvious—without 
instability there would have been no rain. Meteorological chaos thus 
was a contributing cause for the rainfall—necessary for it under the 
circumstances, and increasing its likelihood—thereby helping to ex- 
plain it after the fact. 

To call this an ex post facto explanation of an event that, in princi- 
ple, could not be predicted, is not to say that there never arose a 
time during the afternoon of the 8th at which one could anticipate 
that the storm would reach St. Louis around 5:00 and bring with it 
significant precipitation. Perhaps when the storm was over St. 
Charles (a distant suburb) at 4:30, the likelihood of rain in St. Louis 
at 5:00 was fairly high. As in the Bernoulli schema, whether an 
explanation could in principle function as a prediction is relative to 
the time frame over which the prediction is to be provided and how 
precise a prediction is desired. But note in this case that the predic- 
tion is virtually devoid of explanatory value—the request for explan- 
atory information has nothing to do with the question why, given a 
storm over St. Charles at 4:30, rain in St. Louis followed. The storm 
over St. Charles at 4:30 is better interpreted as part of the phenome- 


non to be explained rather than part of the explanation. 
VII. APPLICATION EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY 


Do ascriptions of fitness constitute legitimate explanations for the 
persistence or extinction of species when given after the fact? So 
long as ‘fitness’ is defined independently of ‘tendency to persist’, 
natural selection is in principle a predictive theory and its predic- 
tions can be used to test it. But it is still common in biology, anthro- 
pology, and other social sciences to make a methodological assump- 
tion that whatever has persisted probably has some adaptive value or 
function, which the investigator should then search for and use to 
explain its persistence. Since the entity’s persistence is the only evi- 
dence for such adaptive value, this move raises the so-called tautol- 
ogy problem, and the resulting nonpredictive explanations appear 
ad hoc in a vicious sense. 

One way to diminish the risk of circularity is to incorporate a 
parameter for fitness into one’s population model, along with other 
factors that are causally relevant to the fortunes of the species or 
genotype in question. These make it possible to predict probabilisti- 
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cally whether the species or genotype will persist, estimate the con- 
tribution of fitness to survival, and compare competing models for 
predictive accuracy. What is particularly interesting here is that one 
of the simplest equations used to model population dynamics—the 
logistic equation—is also a standard equation for illustrating chaotic 
systems. In the Verhulst form, written for an iterated (discrete time) 
system, it is x,,, = 7x,(1 — x,/c), where x, and x,,, are the popula- 
tions of successive generations, c represents the carrying capacity of 
the environment, and r represents the intrinsic growth rate—the 
net natural rate of increase of the population—which is a function 
of fertility and normal life expectancy. Solutions to the logistic 
equation may be either stable or chaotic depending on the value of 
r, where stability includes both constant and periodically oscillating 
densities, as well as extinction. 

The logistic equation is crude and does not imply that most popu- 
lations have chaotic dynamics; indeed, the persistence of popula- 
tions over millions of years suggests some degree of stability. Model- 
ing populations with more realistic equations would provide us with 
a more accurate picture of their dynamics while allowing us to fill in 
some of the causal details underlying such vague statistical concepts 
as fertility and normal life expectancy. But it would be no guarantee 
of avoiding chaos. If anything, moving from modeling a single, iso- 
lated population to modeling the dynamics of two interacting popu- 
lations—as in the spread of infectious diseases, parasitoid-host, or 
predator-prey models—would probably make chaotic behavior 
more rather than less likely.’ 

There are other reasons why chaos appears to be at least a perma- 
nent possibility, if not a permanent reality, in population dynamics. 
First, one can always criticize any given model as unrealistic, because 
the enormous number of factors that exert some causal influence on 
the viability of a species overwhelms any effort to represent them 
adequately. Nevertheless, single-humped curves predominate when 
X,+1 is plotted against x,, because species tend to proliferate when 
below their carrying capacity and shrink when above it. This is signif- 
icant because one of the interesting results of chaos theory is that, 
for the purposes of describing a system’s dynamics in general terms, 
the specific equation used to model the phenomenon often does not 
matter, but only its topological properties.!® Since single-humped 
models, known as unimodal maps, generally have chaotic regions, it 


18 Cf. Michael n and Marun Mortimer, Population Ecology: ia nes 
Study of Antmals Plants (Sunderland, MA: Sinauer, 1981); Willem er, 
Lars Olsen, Greg Truty, and Sandra Fulmer, ‘The Case for Chaos m Childhood 
Epidemics,” in Ubiquity of Chaos, Saul Krasner, ed. (Washington: American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1990), pp. 138-66. 
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is reasonable to expect most population dynamics models to have 
some chaotic solutions. 

Second, it is the higher intrinsic growth rates that result in chaotic 
dynamics, not the lower ones, but it cannot be presumed that high 
growth rates reduce fitness because low growth rates imply that it is 
more difficult for a species to recover or “bounce back” from sud- 
den exogenous shocks, which are a ubiquitous feature of the natural 
environment. Hence the risk that chaotic dynamics poses for a spe- 
cies, while real, may be more than offset by the resilience that it 
confers with respect to exogenous shocks. 

Third, strongly forced oscillations (modeled as periodically kicked 
rotators) often have chaotic dynamics, and arise biologically in the 
form of time lags. When there is a time lag in the response of a 
population to its own density, then it tends to overshoot its optimal 
density in both directions, and erratic fluctuations can result. This 
happens, for example, when the amount of food available in one 
year is determined in part by the size of the population the previous 
year, or when density affects a stage of the life cycle significantly 
prior to the reproductive stage. A population may still be nourishing 
a bumper crop of offspring on the last of its food supply. Yet this 
overcompensating density dependence does not necessarily de- 
crease fitness. For example, by having the ability to store food in the 
form of fat, a species increases the time lag between the onset of 
excessive density and a reduction in the population, yet this ability is 
normally considered a positive contribution to fitness, because the 
risk of starvation due to a temporary, exogenously induced food 
shortage is far greater than the risk posed by endogenously induced 
overpopulation. 

These considerations raise the possibility of an alternative explana- 
tion for persistence or extinction which has nothing to do with fit- 
ness. Sexually reproducing organisms tend to go extinct if their 
density falls below a certain threshold value, and chaotic dynamics 
may be capable of bringing populations below such thresholds. Al- 
though the logistic equation is too crude to capture this feature, 
topologically it only requires adding a small tail with less than unit 
slope to the front end of a unimodal map (figure 3). Even if popula- 
tions are not naturally chaotic, chaotic dynamics might be induced 
by exogenous shocks, a slight change in parameters, or even endoge- 
nously after a long period of pseudostability, any of which could 
then lead to extinction based on dynamical considerations alone, 
with no input from fitness. Although populations have traditionally 


1 Cf. Ian Stewart, Does God Play Dice? (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1989), pp. 73- 
89, 268. 
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Figure 3- A unimodal map that could result m extinction if x44, < a. x, is the 
critical point. 


been conceptualized as possessing underlying stability or periodicity 
that is upset by unpredictable, exogenous shocks, it is possible that 
their chaotic appearance is due to underlying dynamics that are 
indeed chaotic. If this were the case, then extinction might be 
a permanent though remote dynamical possibility for many pop- 
ulations. 

Such an explanation would represent one way of putting flesh on 
the skeleton of Stephen Jay Gould’s™ contention that many exotic 
Cambrian organisms died out not because of any lack of fitness, but 
because of purely chance events that remain unknown. Gould’s evi- 
dence includes morphological analyses of Burgess organisms 
— painstaking reconstructions of fossils of soft body parts that are a 
half billion years old. Not only is it possible that these reconstruc- 
tions are inaccurate, but it would not be surprising if some of these 


x Wonderful Life (New York: Norton, 1989). 
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organisms have physiological defects that are not apparent morpho- 
logically. Nevertheless, chaos theory introduces a potential explana- 
tion for persistence or extinction which could account for the 
“chance” extinctions Gould claims to have occurred. It thus has the 
potential for bringing significant competition to traditional fitness 
explanations, or for testing them more rigorously, although the 
most effective way of realizing this potential would probably com- 
bine chaos theory with exogenous considerations. The greatest dy- 
namical risks of extinction are posed by population extremes, and in 
the Verhulst equation extreme overpopulation results from the pre- 
ceding generation being at the so-called critical point. There is no 
impediment in principle to finding real populations instantiating 
these conditions, and if this happens then chaos theory might an- 
swer genuine why-questions pertaining to extinction. 

Interestingly, no matter what theory is exonerated, the result may 
be more reliance upon ex post facto explanations rather than less. If 
chaos theory succeeds in explaining cases of extinction indepen- 
dently of fitness, it still will be unable to predict them for the rea- 
sons cited above. But if natural selection proves to be the better- 
confirmed explanation, the status of its ex post facto explanations 
will be enhanced even if it never yields dependable predictions of 
persistence, adaptation, or extinction outside the laboratory. If both 
kinds of factors are involved, chaos theory could help us understand 
why fitness explanations tend to be ex post facto rather than predic- 
tive in the wild. Although this does not tell us whether ex post facto 
explanations appealing to fitness are legitimate, the competing ex- 
planations being offered provide perhaps the most direct means of 
improving their credibility. 

VIU CONCLUSION 
All of the above ex post facto explanations are nonpredictive be- 
cause they are based on theories whose initial conditions are subject 
to some sort of indeterminacy or time lag. Once it is known that a 
system is chaotic, virtually everything that happens to the system 
becomes causally relevant to its subsequent states, at least over pe- 
riods of time less than the relaxation time, due to sensitivity to initial 
conditions. Over longer periods of time the ‘‘continuous causal pro- 
cess” intuition suggests the presence of causation whereas the 
“change in probability” intuition may not. Causality by itself does 
not imply nomicity, but in many cases the nomic structure of the 
chaotic system is well-enough understood to explain why the result- 
ing events had the probabilities they did. 
JESSE HOBBS 

Washington University 
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HOW A FORMAL THEORY OF RATIONALITY 
CAN BE NORMATIVE* 


VEN as Donald Davidson’ advanced the principle of charity 

as it relates to attribution of mental attitudes, he acknowl- 

edged the difficulty of applying formal theory normatively, 
noting that applying decision theory requires interpretation. One 
must first describe the agent. Once described, coherence with ax- 
ioms of the theory mandates how the agent must additionally be 
described if the agent is rational. 

In order for a preference of A over B, with a preference of B over 
C, to mandate a preference of A over C, the formal symbols ‘A > B’ 
and ‘B > C’ must be apropos. That is, the agent’s observable behav- 
ior, ‘I prefer Mozart to Bartok’ must be interpreted as ‘A > B’. 
When, in addition, ‘Do you prefer Bartok to Mendelsohn?’ is met 
with a nod and represented ‘B > C’, the would-be wielder of nor- 
mative theory must still determine what behavior would count as 
accord or discord with the formal sentence ‘A > C’. With extreme 
charity, vigorous ostensible denial in response to ‘Do you prefer 
Mozart to Mendelsohn?’ might still be written ‘A > C’. 

Davidson was particularly adept at adapting formal language to 
the situation. He suggested that since an interview with an agent 
proceeded serially, the preferences thus elicited could be indexed by 
times: 


‘A ~er,B’, Benc Cens 
Persistence is not normally required of preferences for rational 
agents: 
If'X >en Y' then 'X >en Y. 

So there would be no inconsistency with the axioms. Liberal de- 
scription of the agent guaranteed the agent’s rationality. 

Decision theorists who argued for a persistence axiom missed the 
point. Charity of description could be given in any of a number of 
ways. Richard Jeffrey's? framing objects of value was particularly 


*I am indebted to Catherine McKeen, Ronald Chrisley, Donald Nute, and 
Amos Tversky for discussion, and to Henry Kyburg and Paul Churchland for 
encouragement. This paper was read at the Second International Workshop on 
Human and Machine Cognition, 1990. 

1 In icular, Se AE E AE EO 
Oxford, 1980), pp. 2 : 

? “Risk and Human Rationality,” unpublished manuscript, 1983. 
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pernicious. ‘Mozart’ in ‘I prefer Mozart to Bartok’ was a different 
object of value from ‘Mozart’ in ‘I prefer Mendelsohn to Mozart’. 
The appropriate symbolization was 


‘AvaB > BvsA’, ‘BysC > CvsB’, ‘CaA > AvsC’ 


Thus, the language of decision theory can be used to describe the 
agent’s preferences. The description is consistent; it contradicts no 
combination of preference axioms. The agent is apparently rational. 

Remarkably, Davidson’s charity arose from exigencies of empiri- 
cal method: he found it unconscionable to call agents irrational 
while witholding the benefit of indeterminacy. As far as I can tell, his 
charity did not result from a crisis of conventionalism, or from pur- 
suit of W. V. Quine; it happened in the psychology laboratory. One 
wonders why D. Kahneman and Tversky® are unable to regard their 
experimental subjects with Davidsonian kindness. 

Generalizing indeterminacy in the use of decision theory to other 
theories of rationality is straightforward. Perhaps too much recent 
philosophy has been devoted to problems of attributing beliefs to an 
agent, where belief must be consistent in some formal logical lan- 
guage, and that logical language purports to embody a theory of 
rational belief. Not just decision theory, but any formal normative 
theory is at similar risk. A theory of rationality, expressed as con- 
straints on sets of symbols, has no normative force because it cannot 
fix the translation of situations into symbols. Constraints on habits 
of translation must either refer to situations informally, or expose 
themselves to interpretation at the (meta)level at which constraints 


on translation are formalized. 
I 


How can a formal theory of rationality be normative? Formal theory 
provides meaning postulates for a specialized language in which an 
agent can be discussed. The more easily discussed the agent in this 
specialized language, the more easily the agent is taken to be ra- 
tional. I have elsewhere* taken this pessimistic view of normative 
theory. The view is conventionalist: no theory of rationality has prior 
privilege. It is not categorical: the agent is not simply rational nor 
irrational with respect to a theory; instead, the agent is more conve- 
niently discussed in one language, less conveniently in another. This 


*E.g., “Judgement under Uncertainty: Heurstics and Biases,” Science, CLXXXV 
(1974): 1124-31. 

* “Theory and Computation of Uncertain Inference and Decision” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. Univermty of Rochester, 1988). This view is also taken by P. Thagard 
and R. Nisbett, “Rationality and Chanty,” Philosophy of Science, L (1983). 250— 
67. 
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view seeks equilibrium: there is interplay between the choice of lan- 
guage and the application of a chosen language to individuals who 
are judged by the language. 

The more powerful a language for prediction, the less easily the 
language is wielded. The more parameters and syntactic choices in a 
language which allow indeterminate interpretation, i.e., which allow 
easy wielding, the less predictive the language. The trade off of 
charity against predictive power in application of normative theory 
can be viewed much like the trade off between error and predictive 
power in curve fitting, or more general scientific theory formation 
(here I differ from Davidson, who thinks of nomology in science and 
is less willing to believe that natural laws can simply be chosen). 
Offer little charity, that is, make preferences atemporal and objects 
of value largely indistinguishable, and the agent’s behavior can be 
modeled in the language by rejecting some observations as error. 
Offer more charity, that is, allow parameters to proliferate, like a 
high-degree polynomial through a small data set, and indeterminacy 
weakens all prediction. A preference is recommended because it is 
predicted by the best theory about the agent’s preferences, accord- 
ing to our conventions regarding best theories, not because coher- 
ence with the axioms could not otherwise be attained. 

Predictive power is all that remains of normative theory’s compul- 
sion. The right to compel derives from the fact that a language 
matches pretheoretic intuitions about rationality, given the de facto 
habits of translation of a community of language users. 

0 


There is another way in which a formal theory can be compulsory. 
Formal theory can be implemented; behavior that arises out of im- 
plemented theory is thus guided and compelled by the theory. It is 
one thing to come upon an agent with a formal theory with no 
interpretation fixed, with no right to fix an interpretation; it is an 
entirely other thing to adopt a formal theory, fix an interpretation 
by right, and thereby implement the theory. In some situations, to 
apply theory, an interpretation must be adduced. In others, to apply 
theory, an interpretation can be declared. Situations in which this 
declaration has force are situations in which the theory has norma- 
tive force: commitment to an interpretation binds the agent, fetters 
the agent to norm. 

Consider the formal symbol system of chess, and the concept of a 
forced move in a chess position. Coming upon two gods in an an- 
cient Mediterranean sky, or upon two opposing generals in desert 
sands, or two gaming undergraduates moving tokens about a lunch 
table, one might wonder whether an interpretation of their behavior 
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as chess playing in a forcing position would mandate further behav- 
ior: whether the forced move is exhibited. 

Taking Athens, or the 101st Airborne Division, or the black lac- 
quer button to be a bishop, a move might be forced which corre- 
sponds to behavior that the players do not exhibit. One cannot say 
that they are not chess players because the imposed interpretation 
renders their behavior inconsistent with the rules of chess. One 
must seek a better interpretation. This is a situation which demands 
charity. Evidence for an interpretation and inclination toward the 
interpretation might be superb. But interpreters must be prepared 
to doubt the evidence: giving a hearing to the hypothesis that they 
are playing chess, the hypothesis must temporarily be placed at the 
center of the web of belief. 

Consider instead the gods or the generals or the undergraduates 
who consciously decide to play chess with their Greeks, brigades, 
and buttons. They seek to abide by the rules of chess; they intend to 
play chess. It is their right to agree on an interpretation, even if by 
that interpretation, following the rules of the game would be trivial, 
or by their interpretation, following the rules would seem taxing. 
What matters is that it is the implementer’s right to declare an inter- 
pretation of the symbols. After declaration, the interpretation and 
the rules of the formal system are binding. Implementers, in fact, 
have not just the privilege but also the responsibility of fixing the 
intended interpretation, at least in their own minds. 

Forming the intention to instantiate symbols of a formal system is 
a contract, wherefrom normative force derives. This contract cannot 
be declared in a formal language, lest there be regress. This contract 
is frequently made with oneself, or made among oneselves. Never- 
theless, it binds. 

As an interpreter, one cannot use a logic to prescribe another’s 
beliefs. The best an interpreter can do is provide analysis, the best 
scientific analysis, respecting all the conventions of science, to de- 
termine theory, interpretation, and prediction at once. As an imple- 
menter, instead, one can use a logic to form the belief that P, once 
one decides what is to count as the belief that P. An implementer, 
decided in how the system should be implemented, must alter behav- 
ior to abide by that system. 

Analyst and subject can communicate, agree on interpretation 
bilaterally. But failure of the bilateral interpretation sometimes pro- 
vokes a search for a new interpretation, unilaterally if necessary. 
Some bilateral agreements on interpretation bind. In such cases, the 
parties to the agreement become implementers. 

In both interpretation and implementation, there can be unin- 
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tended interpretations according to which there is conformance 
with theory. The chess players may intend to violate the rules as 
declared, but there could be another way of seeing things, according 
to which they follow the rules. When theory is wielded interpre- 
tively, that accident makes them chess players, like it or not; none 
has the right to declare a privileged interpretation. Accidental, un- 
intended implementations, however, are less satisfying. Setting out 
to implement a formal theory of a brain with a trillion Chinese 
operating hydraulic pumps, and failing, it is meager consolation to 
know that one of the trillion Chinese implements the theory of the 
brain by himself. 

The doctrine of privileged access stands in poor stead here. When 
analyst and subject are one, there could still be an interpretive 
aspect: self-interpretation is not necessarily fixed interpretation. 
Upon acknowledging belief in P, belief in Q, and disbelief in P & Q, 
the self-analyst might balk and reinterpret. We customarily suppose 
we are in a privileged position to know whether we believe P. Are we 
so sure of privileged access to believing if P then defeasibly Q? The 
rules of the formal system governing defeasible rules can be altered 
fancifully; any suredness of self-knowledge of defeasible rules will 
quickly disappear as the semantics of the rules grows arcane. There 
are many people in this world who just do not know whether they 
can be said to be playing three-dimensional chess. 

mi 


Distinguishing implementation from interpretation is important not 
only because these days, with artificial intelligence, formal systems 
are implemented on computer systems. There is, too, a particular 
kind of formal system for rational belief which forces this distinc- 
tion. These systems are more concerned with construction than with 
coherence. They confer warrant as the result of process, and out- 
come of process is nondeterministic. There may be many different 
computations that constitute a fair hearing, and they do not all 
reach the same conclusion. A dialectical approach to knowledge is 
an example of such a process." A probabilistic test for determining 
whether an integer is prime is another.” For these constructive con- 
ceptions of rational belief, interpretation is ridiculous. 


š I have in mind the formal defeasible reason relation from the logical systems 
reported in J. Pollock, “‘Defeasible Reasoning,” Cognitive Science, x1 (1987): 
481-518; and G Simari and Loui, “A Mathematical Treatment of Defeasible 
Reaso and Its Implementation,” Artrficial Intelligence, Lo (1992): 125-57. 

Eg., system of N. Rescher, Dialectics (Buffalo: SUNY, 1977). 

TE. Solovay and V. Strassen, “A Fast Monte-Carlo Test for Primajity,~ SIAM 
Journal on Compuitmg, vi (1977): 84-5. Sid iy ate a 
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Dialectic is a process that produces warranted belief by adjudicat- 
ing a disputation. Arguments and counterarguments are produced 
until some termination condition obtains. Search for arguments and 
the order in which arguments are advanced are nondeterministic. 
One disputation might result in a judgment pro; repeating the dis- 
putation, the verdict might be reversed.® 

Primality testing is a celebrated example of a randomized algo- 
rithm. Under certain randomization conditions, a number that can- 
not be factored after several tries is probably prime: the probability 
rises exponentially as factorizations are tried. One test for primality 
might result in rational belief that a number is prime; a subsequent 
test can reverse the verdict. In each case, belief is rational because it 
is constructed via a process, not because the belief coheres with 
other beliefs. Moreover, the outcome of the process could have 
been otherwise. Like elections and lotteries, the accident of making 
is what does the making. 

The difference between coherence theories of rationality and pro- 
cess theories, as regards charity, is not merely following rules over 
time versus cohering with rules at a time. Declaring how dynamic 
rules are to be interpreted is much the same as declaring how static 
rules are to be interpreted. Proclaim that button-takes-button is at 
one time “knight takes knight,” then button-taking-button is at a 
later time “rook takes pawn.” This is as easily proclaimed as ‘five 
buttons on the table must include one that is not a “knight” ’. 

The difference, as regards charity, actually lies in the nondeter- 
minism of process. When there is nondeterminism, there can be 
charity even when the interpretation is fixed. Many bad decisions 
are defended by referring to the process by which they were made: 
charitable interpretation is blind to whether the process used in the 
defense of the decision is the same process used in construction of 
the decision. It is too easily claimed that there was a chance setup 


SI once thought I had cornered Tversky with the principle of charity as an 
omen of impossibility for normative theory Tversky replied that any use of deœ 
sion theory was “as an argument”, indeterminacy of interpretation would allow 
other arguments, ta, perhaps counterarguments. At the ume I did not appreciate the 
potential of this response. Clearly, Tversky has used normative theory interpre- 
tively, through fairly uncharitable arguments. But Tversky, with Glenn Shafer, 
also stands for constructionism in decision theory: utility assessments of nonlot- 
teries are constructed through analogical arguments, which may have counterar- 
guments, and which presumably are vindicated in a process (for im 
stance, G. Shafer and A. Tversky, ‘‘ and Designs for Probabihty Judge- 
ment,” Cognatrve Sctence, x (1985): 309-89; or Shafer, ‘ TE Revisited,” in D. 
Bell, et al, eds., Decision Making (New York: Cambridge, 198 )). This would be a 
third way of fixing an interpretation: not through scientific method, nor by decla- 
ranon as implementer, but as the result of a disputation. 
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with a bad outcome, when perhaps there was no chance setup at all, 
or not the chance setup that is claimed. 

Claim too easily, after the fact, that a hearing was fair. Losing 
advocates advanced no arguments because, though they were given 
the opportunity, there was some probability that their search proce- 
dures would find none of the effective arguments that could have 
been constructed. Apparently, this low-probability outcome was real- 
ized. Claim too easily, after the fact, that a primality test was fair: 
selection of would-be divisors failed to find an actual divisor because 
there was some probability that this could happen. Interpretation 
permits the lynch mob, post hoc rationality, bad random number 
generators. It is easy to interpret an unusual outcome as the result 
of bad luck in a process, but warranted nevertheless by that process. 

Not so easy, though, is actually conducting the trial, holding the 
debate, or performing the test. The die actually have to be thrown. 
The advocates must really be given time. The parties to the process 
must subject themselves to the nondeterminism. The judge can still 
be biased, the die throw bogus, the defense mute. But, at least if 
there really is nondeterminism, the outcomes of chance events can- 
not simply be faked; the chance setups cannot simply be presumed 
to exist by charitable interpretation. What is needed is some con- 
straint on the post hoc interpretation of chance setups. 

Iv 5 
Anyone who has implemented a formal system knows its normative 
force, or more precisely, the normative force of the contract to 
implement as intended. Anyone who has attempted to impose a 
formal theory of rationality knows indeterminacy. Charity threatens 
anti-intellectualism among formalists. Why invent beautiful formal- 
ism if complex constraint can dissipate in insipid interpretation? 
Because we want to construct attitudes, not just to have them. 
R P. LOUI 

Washington University 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
RIGHTS, FRIENDS, AND EGOISM 


The central thrust of Michael J. Meyer’s “Rights between Friends” ' 
offers a constructive contribution to our understanding of rights 
and their place beside other values. Meyer's insistence on the differ- 
ence between having rights and claiming rights goes a long way 
toward demonstrating that rights remain operative in friendships. 
As Meyer explains, while it may be that a frequent need to invoke 
rights bespeaks weaknesses in a friendship, the mere fact that 
friends possess rights they may fall back on should the need arise 
does not reveal that their friendship is artificial or defective. 

Much of the current communitarian attack on liberalism focuses 
on the alleged egoism of rights (477). I wish to concentrate here on 
Meyer’s treatment of that issue, for it is incomplete in a way that is 
seriously misleading. 

Meyer contends that rights between friends “militate against 
egoism.” It is only unusual friendships, if any, that survive persistent 
egoism (480). Meyer expressly confines his observations to 
“narrow” self-interest, which he depicts as ‘‘an overriding concern 
for one’s own self-interest without any (or proper) concern for how 
this affects others” (477). By doing so, though, Meyer assumes that 
we all know the difference between “proper” and “improper” con- 
cern for others. It is not clear that we do. Moreover, it is on our 
understanding of this distinction that an informed assessment of 
rights’ egoism will depend. By failing to examine what “proper” 
concern for others requires, Meyer neglects the very sorts of issues 
that are essential to a determination of the actual relation among 
rights, egoism, and values such as friendship. The proposal that he 
should more directly entertain is that rights and friendship are 
egoistic. Without developing or fully defending this suggestion here, 
let me briefly explain its basis. 

I 
First, we must bear in mind the core thesis of ethical egoism: that it 
is right for a person to act primarily to advance her own well-being. 
The essential egoistic directive is: place your own interest above that 
of others. To determine whether this is a justifiable policy and to 


1 This JOURNAL, LXXOX, 9 (September 1992): 467-83. 
? Such criticisms are not new, of course, as Meyer recognizes. Bentham and 
Marx are among the historical authors who raised these concerns. 
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assess its compatibility with the recognition of rights, we must con- 
sider what is meant by the interest that egoism urges us to seek. 
Since “put yourself first” cannot be equated with “do whatever you 
feel like” and the pursuit of interest is not interchangeable with the 
pursuit of pleasure, the plausibility of any specific brand of egoism 
will depend on what it posits a person’s well-being to consist of.’ 
More particularly, whether egoism is compatible with respect for 
rights may depend on whether the pursuit of well-being is a zero- 
sum game in which one person can gain only at the expense of 
another. If it is, then it may be that any individual’s attempt to 
advance her interest will deprive others in some way that violates 
their rights. If well-being is not a finite commodity to be distributed 
such that more for me necessarily means less for you, however, then 
egoism may be able to accommodate the recognition of rights. Each 
person’s obligation to respect others’ rights may be perfectly com- 
patible with her advancement of her own well-being. Indeed, de- 
pending on further features of the ends that people seek, rights may 
be necessary for a person to have a chance of attaining well-being. 

Further, notice that identifying one’s interest can be a compli- 
cated business. Consider those decisions which you have made in 
which your intention to promote your interest was paramount but 
the best means of doing so—and exactly what state of affairs would 
be in your best interest—were far less obvious. When deliberating 
about whether to accept a job offer, for instance, people often 
weigh an array of factors (such as salary, enjoyment of the work, 
geographic location, opportunity for advancement, effects on a 
partner and children) that cannot easily be arranged to define an 
optimal outcome. This difficulty in deciphering where one’s interest 
rests stands in sharp contrast to the impression fostered by those 
who flee from any suggestion of egoism, assuming both that it is 
always transparent to an egoist how to advance her well-being and 
that, in doing so, the egoist will necessarily wrong others. 

The upshot is simply that to assess the compatibility of rights and 
egoism, much depends on the conception of interest at play. By 
speaking only of “improper” self-interest, Meyer bypasses a ques- 
tion that is vital to ascertaining the actual relationship between 
rights and egoism. Meyer assumes that respect for rights is incompat- 
ible with base egoism. But that does not demonstrate that it is incom- 
patible with any form of egoism.* 


> T am using a person’s “interest” and ‘‘well-bemg” as synonymous. 
í Aristotle distinguishes between true and base egoism in 
1168b10-1169a5. 
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n 
Even if rights and egoism are compatible, compatibility is a fairty 
weak relation. The second issue to address is whether the two are 
linked by any stronger bond. 

Meyer acknowledges that rights are a defensive weapon (469). He 
does not sufficiently appreciate the protective service that rights 
provide, however. Having one’s rights respected enables a person to 
pursue her self-interest. Respecting rights is a means of acknowledg- 
ing that people’s lives are valuable to them. Rights safeguard peo- 
ple’s ability to direct their actions in ways that will maintain or en- 
bance their lives’ value. Rights protect individuals’ acting so as to 
benefit themselves, pursuing their visions of the good life. Respect for 
rights recognizes people as entitled to engage in egoistic behavior. 

Meyer points out that rights may be used toward a variety of ends. 
He quotes Jeremy Waldron: “rights offer no guidance at all—egois- 
tic or otherwise—to those who have them” (477). This is no doubt 
true. But the exercise of rights is not the only way in which a link 
between rights and egoism might be manifested. Meyer fails to con- 
sider the basis of rights. That is, it may be that an adequate defense 
of rights must rely on egoistic foundations—premises to the effect 
that an individual’s life is her own and she is entitled to lead it for 
the sake of achieving her own satisfaction. Thus, while the uses to 
which a person puts her rights may be either egoistic or altruistic, 
the egoism of rights may be rooted at this prior foundational level; 
for there is a significant tension between what altruism requires and 
what rights allow. 

Altruism maintains that a person should place others’ interests 
above her own; rights sanction a person’s turning away from others’ 
demands." Rights protect a person’s pursuing her own well-being 
while quite possibly paying no heed to others’ well-being. It only 
makes sense to sanction such neglect of others, however, if one 
rejects altruistic obligation or if one believes that people could not 
assist others’ well-being by fulfilling such demands. 

Suppose we accept the view that respect for rights should serve 
human well-being.’ In that case, it would be reasonable to allow 


5 Rights sanction such indifference up to the point at which ıt constitutes a 
violation of others’ rights Nothing I say is meant to deny the obligation to respect 
others’ rights. 

€ This is controvermal, but growing dissatisfaction with deontological accounts 
of nghts in recent years has led a number of philosophers to migrate toward 
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people not to act to enhance others’ well-being (as recognition of 
rights does) only if one denied that we had an obligation to aid 
others or if one thought that well-being had to be self-generated, 
i.e., that well-being is the sort of end that can be obtained for a 
person only by that person’s own efforts, such that one person’s 
well-being could not be enhanced through others’ “contributions.” 

By embracing either of these options, rights would emerge in an 
egoistic cast. A direct rejection of altruism obviously clears a path 
for an egoistic conception of rights. Also note, though, that if one 
held that well-being must be self-generated (while still agreeing that 
the recognition of rights is intended to promote well-being), this 
would be reason to endorse individuals’ acting to promote their own 
well-being. From this perspective, allegiance to rights would have to 
be based on the belief that respecting rights in some way aids individ- 
uals’ egoistic pursuit of well-being. 

Perhaps the tension between rights and altruism can be most sim- 
ply captured by a question: If one holds that we do have an altruistic 
obligation to promote others’ well-being, what is the basis for safe- 
guarding any more freedom than is absolutely necessary for the 
fulfillment of that obligation? Why allow people the ‘“‘moral space” 
in which to dodge this obligation and to pursue their own interest?” 

um 


Let us briefly return to rights between friends. I hope it is now 
clearer why rights between friends do not necessarily ‘“‘militate 
against egoism.” In order to respect one another’s rights, two 
friends might refrain from exploiting one another in certain re- 


tialist and teleological models of ri ieving that rights could be 
deieabie Galy U repect for cigs Serves dae beacon] Wistar See, 
for instance, L. W. Sumner, The Moral Foundation of Rights (New York: Oxford, 
1987); Douglas Rasmussen, ‘Individual Rights and Human Flourishing,” Public 
Affairs Quarterly, m (1989): 89-103; Thomas Scanlon, “Rights, Goals and Fair- 
ness,” in Public & Private Morality, Stuart Hampshire, ed. (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1978), pp. 98-108; and Harvard Journal of Law & Public Policy, x0 
(Summer 1989), an issue devoted to the compatibility of rights and consequentia- 
list : 

7 Answers to the effect that freedom is necessary for choice and thus for genu- 
ine moral virtue could answer the question only on the view that it is 
more i t that be able to eam a certain moral designation (have 
some ns labeled ‘‘virtuous’’) than that human well-being is actually advanced. 
ee Ronee eee E while others use their 
tected to tend to themselves.) The tenability of that view is a subject for 
argument on another occasion; the immediate point is that it is a highly 
atic view. 
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spects and from deceitfully manipulating one another. But for rights 
to discourage that is not for rights to discourage egoism. Such be- 
havior may not be in a person’s best interest. (Indeed, it may be 
directly antithetical to one’s well-being.) 

Similarly, contrary to Meyer’s claim that only unusual friendships 
can survive persistent egoism, I would suggest that the only friend- 
ships worth having are those'‘in which both parties are motivated by 
egoism. It makes sense for one person to befriend another when 
that person has characteristics that the first values and wishes to 
benefit from observing, experiencing, sharing in. Why should a per- 
son initiate or maintain a friendship, exerting the effort that it some- 
times requires, if not because of some expected enhancement of her 
own well-being? It is difficult to discern the value of friendship apart 
from the benefits that it provides to the friends. 

In sum, then, I support Meyer’s primary thesis that rights remain 
viable in friendships. His defense of his position is misleading, how- 
ever, insofar as it suggests that rights and friendships are not ‘‘re- 
ally” egoistic. By confining his discussion to narrow self-interest, 
Meyer deflects attention from the truer self-interest that may be an 
integral part of all worthwhile friendships and a necessary compo- 
nent of the foundation of rights. I suspect that both rights’ and 
friendship’s relationship to egoism is more complex than has cus- 
tomarily been supposed. 

The dash to dissociate rights and friendship from egoism seems 
rooted in an entrenched misrepresentation of the nature of self-in- 
terest and its pursuit. In order to know whether we should defend 
rights and how we can do so most effectively, however, we must 
squarely confront the possibility of rights’ egoism. Communitarian 
concerns will not be put to rest by a partial engagement of the issue. 

TARA SMITH 


University of Texas/Austin 
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We the People: Volume I, Foundations. BRUCE ACKERMAN. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1991. x + 369 p. Cloth $24.95. 


In 1980, Bruce Ackerman published Social Justice in the Liberal 
State.! The book offered a “Star Trek” realization of John Rawls’s 
original position: we were asked to approach questions of justice by 
imagining ourselves aboard a spaceship nearing an uninhabited 
planet, in a meeting convened to settle the distribution of its re- 
sources and the ground rules for our new life together on the sur- 
face. The thought experiment was supposed to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of a society that fully lived up to liberal ideals, and thus to 
vindicate those ideals as a basis for the criticizing and transforming 
the jumble of institutions with which our real-world history has left 
us (ibid., p. 231). 

There are a couple of references to these grand ambitions in 
Ackerman’s newest book. Toward the end of We the People, Acker- 
man cites the earlier work and says that ten years later it still cap- 
tures “the sources of my opposition to the gross maldistribution of 
wealth that prevails in today’s America” (317). But much nearer the 
beginning, the author seems to repudiate the Archimedean charac- 
ter of the Social Justice approach: 


As we come to our political maturity, today’s Americans do not en- 
counter one another as if they were explorers setting up a new colony 
on some previously uninhabited new world. They enter upon a political 
stage already set with a complex symbolic practice charged with mean- 
ing by the thought and action of prior generations (23). 
The aim now is to interpret that existent practice, not speculate 
about what an ideal practice would be. Hic Rhodus, hic saltus. The 
task is to search for “‘the spirit of this Constitution, not some better 
one” (296) and, moreover, to grasp that spirit in terms of theories 
that are distinctively American, rather than European. “Neither Ar- 
istotle nor Cicero, Montesquieu nor Locke, Harrington nor Hume, 
Kant nor Weber will provide the key” (3). 

There is also some animus expressed toward political philosophy 
as such: civic discussion should not be ‘‘anything like a philosophy 
seminar” (287); the Supreme Court is not “properly in the business 
of using tie methods of philosophy to elaborate fundamental hu- 


1 New Haven: Yale, 1980. 
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man rights valid for all times and all places” (60). Mostly what this 
amounts to, however, is a healthy suspicion of philosophers urging 
the substitution of their own deliberations for those of the people 
on substantive issues—an antidemocratic tendency that underlies 
what Ackerman disparages as ‘‘rights-foundationalism”’ in constitu- 
tional law. In the theory of political procedure—about what it is to 
have and respect the workings of a democracy—Ackerman’s writing 
is, however, as philosophical and as cosmopolitan as anyone’s. Ironi- 
cally, the theorist to whom he turns most often for philosophical 
inspiration is Hannah Arendt, neither herself nor in her ideas a 
thinker of particularly American provenance. If there is anything 
distinctively American in modern political philosophy, it is the em- 
phasis since Rawls on the articulation of abstract principles of social 
justice, and that is the enterprise Ackerman has little time for in this 
volume. He is more interested in putting the political back into 
political philosophy, reverting to an older European tradition of 
focusing on participation rather than justice, structural regimes 
rather than bills of rights, the challenges of citizenship rather than 
the mire of constitutional litigation. 

As the title suggests, We the People is a reflection on democratic 
institutions. Its organizing conceptions are the twin ideas of private 
citizenship and dualist democracy. The former is Ackerman’s re- 
sponse to the excesses of modern civic republicanism. We do not 
have to choose between a civil society of persons utterly preoccu- 
pied with private affairs and a polis of high-minded citizens dedicat- 
ing their lives mainly or even wholly to the public good. We can 
afford, as Ackerman puts it, to economize on civic virtue, not only by 
entrusting politics to a few enlightened statesmen who will make it 
.their vocation, but by nurturing nothing more than an open-ended 
potential for political mobilization in the life of each person. Most 
people, most of the time, see themselves as private individuals 
preoccupied with family, culture, work, or business. Although they 
may be voters and perhaps half-hearted interest-group members, 
participation does not loom large in their lives. Of course, we all 
know that there are some who take normal politics more seriously 
than this. Ackerman’s point, however, is that none of us has ruled 
out (each is open to) the possibility that on occasion we must mobi- 
lize ourselves more seriously or wholeheartedly than we usually do 
to confront some crisis that calls for a new political approach. What 
matters for citizenship is not incessant participatory activity, but 
rather a sort of background civic alertness: a readiness to be mobi- 
lized and a shared insistence that a mobilized citizenry is the only 
source of legitimate change. Each of us, in a sense, is Cincinnatus: 
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our republican virtue is our willingness to answer the call of political 
activity in time of change; but the economy of participation dictates 
that at the end of the crisis each one goes back to his plough. 

The idea of dualist democracy follows fairly directly from this. Like 
every other book on American constitutionalism, We the People is in 
part an effort to square the circle of democratic faith with judicial 
review of legislation. Ackerman approaches the problem as a firm 
partisan of democracy, rather than of independently established 
individual rights. He claims that American democracy is a two- 
track system, and that those charged with responsibility for normal 
politics—elected representatives and the constituents and interest 
groups to which they answer—are required to respect the decisions 
made by the American people during moments of extraordinary 
civic mobilization. It is the special task of the judiciary to enforce 
this requirement: ‘“‘[T]he courts serve democracy by protecting the 
hard-won principles of a mobilized citizenry against popular elites 
who have failed to gain broad and deep popular support for their 
innovations” (10). 

At this point, the historical claims made in We the People become 
important. Ackerman argues that there have been three decisive 
moments in the history of this republic in which, as it were, the 
people have spoken: the Philadelphia convention of 1787; the Re- 
construction Amendments of 1865—70; and the triumph of the New 
Deal in the 1930s. The influence of Arendt is discernible in Acker- 
man’s claim that all three of these were revolutions—in the sense of 
substantial transformations of the ground rules of political practice 
that were procedurally illegal by the contemporary rules governing 
constitutional change. That claim has already aroused controversy 
among historians and I shall not discuss it here, except to note that 
there is something odd about trying—as Ackerman does—to de- 
velop a canonical theory or typology of revolutionary political ac- 
tion, when the essence—surely—of revolutionary initiatives is to 
Surprise us. 

Political philosophers will be more exercised by Ackerman’s case 
for subordinating the products of normal politics (legislation) to the 
products of revolutionary politics (constitutional principles). The 
case has little to do with the content of the latter provisions. The fact 
that what the Supreme Court enforces against state legislatures is, 
for most part, a Bill of Rights is neither here nor there: “the dual- 
ist’s Constitution is democratic first, rights-protecting second”’ (13). 
Nor is Ackerman much interested in arguments that show that the 
provisions enforced by the courts are constitutional, in the sense of 
relating to the structure of government rather than the substance of 
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political decisions. He rejects arguments, such as those of John Ely,” 
that judicial review is really democratic after all, because it helps 
sustain the integrity of democratic procedures. What matters is the 
priority of decisions by the mobilized citizenry over decisions by the 
ordinary processes of politics, whether the former relate to matters 
of substance, structure, or procedure. If the mobilized citizenry 
were to adjust the tax rate, that should have the same priority on 
Ackerman’s account as the First or Fourteenth Amendments. In this 
sense, his arguments have less in common with the work of Arendt 
than he supposes. For her, a constitution is “ʻa stable, worldly struc- 
ture to house, as it were, [a people’s] combined power of action.’ 
For Ackerman, a constitution—at least for the purposes of judicial 
review of legislation—is simply whatever we the people happen to 
privilege as the products of our higher, more mobilized moments of 
decision making. 

The one argument he does give is that, in normal politics, the 
support among the citizens for any particular proposition is often 
“soft,” reflecting the fact that people vote on bundles of policies, 
and votes are accumulated among many who may disagree among 
themselves on any given stick in the bundle. In higher law making, 
by contrast, the people’s attention is focused sharply on one particu- 
lar issue—say, desegregation—to the exclusion for the moment of 
all others. The democratic mandate is therefore clearer as a result of 
higher law making than in the logrolling of normal politics. 

One difficulty with this argument is that many political scientists 
rightly regard single-issue focusing as an immature form of politics, 
not one that should be particularly privileged. For the fact is that 
political issues are interrelated. If we have learned anything from 
the intractability of social problems it is that reform must take into 
account the whole structure of institutions and the systemic charac- 
ter of our decision making. It will not do to issue proclamations on 
budget without attention to process, on spending without attention 
to revenue, on education without attention to welfare. It is not at all 
clear why special authority should attach to decisions made by the 
people at the very moments in which they have forgotten this; or 
why we should give lesser weight to political solutions that address 
the systemic nature of our problems than to cosmetic slogans that 
secure enhanced popular support precisely by denying that system- 
aticity. 


2? Democracy and Distrust: A Theory of Judicial Review (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1981) 
3 On Revolution (Harmondsworth. Penguin, 1973), p. 175 
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Even if one concedes the superior authority of Ackerman’s higher 
law making, one is left unsure why it should be the special function 
of the courts to interpret that legislation. Judicial review becomes 
politically most important in cases where citizens disagree among 
themselves about the best way of understanding some constitutional 
provision. Often that disagreement arises precisely out of the system- 
aticity to which I just referred: we were all enthusiastically in favor 
of the free exercise of religion, but now in the cold light of morning 
we have to work out how it is to fit in with public-education policy. 
Surely on Ackerman’s account, this is a problem for normal politics 
—the phase of the democratic process that alone is capable of work-- 
ing out how various aspects of public policy fit together. But even if 
I am wrong about systematicity, there is still a problem for Acker- 
man’s theory. Once the people begin disagreeing among themselves 
about how to interpret their own past acts of higher law making, it is 
unclear why any particular interpretation of that heritage should be 
able to trump any other simply because it is endorsed by five judges 
out of nine. Ackerman asks, “‘Isn’t it better for the Court to repre- 
sent the absent People by forcing our elected politician/statesman 
to measure their statutory conclusions against the principles 
reached by those who have most successfully represented the People 
in the past?” (264). But that game is up once there is disagreement 
about the meaning of those principles: then all we have is our pres- 
ent legislation, measured against two or more contrary interpreta- 
tions of our past. 

We the People is the first in a projected series of three books, and I 
have certainly not been able to do justice to all the riches of Acker- 
man’s presentation in this volume. It is engagingly written, and re- 
freshing in its emphasis on the institutional side of constitutional law 
and in its refusal to regard the Supreme Court as the alpha and 
omega of constitutional discussion (59). I have tried to indicate dif- 
ficulties in the main line of argument. But at a time when con- 
stitutional theory is becoming increasingly divorced from political 
realities—“rights as trumps” (when people do not even agree about 
the suits), “community consensus” (when people seem profoundly 
to mistrust one another), and “strong democracy” (when most have 
something better to do with their evenings)—Ackerman’s book at 
least has the virtue of eschewing some of the easier answers to the 
conundrums of constitutional democracy. 


JEREMY WALDRON 
University of California/Berkeley 
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Probability and the Art of Judgement. RICHARD JEFFREY. New York: 
Cambridge, 1992. xi, 224p. Cloth $49.95, paper $16.95. 


Every student of decision theory will welcome this collection of six- 
teen essays on probability and decision making by one of the fore- 
most decision theorists of our time. The essays range in date from 
1956 to 1991 and they treat a wide range of topics, but this review 
will concentrate on the themes of the first seven of them, especially 
the author’s “probability kinematics” and a more recent generaliza- 
tion that the author calls “radical probabilism.”’ In their broadest 
application, these views constitute a probabilistic theory of knowl- 
edge, which I think deserves the attention even of epistemologists 
not working in the probabilist genre. In brief, Jeffrey rejects Locke’s 
tabula rasa and the pure data of sense which get inscribed in it 
(empiricism), and the rational calculi of deduction which “‘condi- 
tion” our beliefs (rationalism); and he proposes replacing these 
things by a “flow of subjective probability states” which conforms to 
certain laws of probability dynamics. I shall begin by noting how 
Jeffrey’s probability kinematics differs from a less radical probabil- 
ism, “classical Bayesianism,” that is widely if not universally ac- 
cepted in probability theory, and then I shall comment on ways in 
which radical probabilism goes beyond the earlier kinematics. 

Classical Bayesianism holds that subjective probabilities should be 
modified in the light of new information according to a rule of 
conditionalization in which posterior probabilities are functions 
jointly of prior probabilities and of the new information. Actually, 
this is a generalization of deductive inference, which it reduces to 
when the prior probabilities involved are all certainties. But classical 
Bayesian conditioning presupposes that, unlike prior held beliefs 
which need not be certainties, the information that leads to chang- 
ing them must be certain. Jeffrey’s probability kinematics proposed 
to remedy this defect by substituting a more general rule of condi- 
tioning—Jeffrey conditionalization—which describes changes that 
subjective probabilities undergo as a result of experience, but which 
does not conceptualize experiences as data that themselves have 
probabilities, much less as a posteriori certainties. 

The generalized rule of conditioning, perhaps best known in its 
formulation in chapter eleven of Jeffrey’s classic Logic of Decision,! 
goes roughly as follows: the probability attached to a proposition 
after experience should be a weighted average of its probabilities 
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conditional on possible “events in a sample space” (i.e., relative to 
the probabilities it would have if those events occurred), provided 
that the new experience would not affect these conditional probabil- 
ities—the ‘Sufficiency Condition” (cf. 37, 80, 111, and 125). Of 
course, this must be studied to be understood, but Jeffrey illustrates 
it with a number of instructive examples, especially good ones being 
the medical diagnosis example discussed on pages 7—9 and the three 
prisoners paradox discussed on pages 122—5.? But even without il- 
lustration it is clear that the generalized conditioning rule does not 
treat the experiences to which it refers as propositions, true, false, 
or probable, and therefore it avoids the objection that experiences 
should be a posteriori certainties. 

But Jeffrey is keenly aware of new difficulties, and his attempt to 
deal with them leads to his radical probabilism. I think that the most 
important of these is that, although the generalized rule of condi- 
tioning is a trivial theorem that can be proved ‘‘on the back of an 
envelope” (80), the sufficiency condition that it presupposes is any- 
thing but trivial because it involves the connection between nonpro- 
positional experiences and subjective probabilities (38). Elucidating 
this connection is a general problem of logical empiricism and one 
does not expect an extended treatment of it in essays primarily con- 
cerned with probabilism; but section III of essay three comments 
briefly on it, suggesting that while the connection is causal, it is 
influenced by training that can increase a person’s skill in arriving at 
“‘suitable’’—rational—beliefs through observation (40). 

But such reflections seem to have led Jeffrey to admit that the 
generalized conditioning rule need not always hold; for he says in 
essay one that “radical probabilism abandons Carnap’s search for 
the fountain of rationality in a perfect ignorance prior, at the same 
time abandoning the idea that conditioning, or generalized condi- 
tioning, is the canonical way to change your mind” (5). But he adds 
that ‘making up your mind probabilistically involves making up your 
mind about how you will change your mind” (6, my emphasis). This 
is very significant, because it contains an echo of an argument of 
David Lewis’s to the effect that, if decision makers ‘‘announce a 
complete strategy for changing . .. probabilities in response to... 
forthcoming information,” then violating the generalized condition- 
ing rule must be “incoherent” (121).* If “making up one’s mind 
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about how one will change one’s mind” implies willingness to an- 
nounce the “strategy” decided upon, it would seem to follow that 
persons making up their minds ‘‘probabilistically’”’ would have to 
follow the generalized rule of conditioning in order to be coherent. 
But radical probabilism does not hold that making up one’s mind 
“nonprobabilistically,” in a ‘‘spontaneous or unconsidered”’ fashion 
and not following the generalized conditioning rule would necessar- 
ily be incoherent or irrational. Unfortunately, I have been unable to 
find an example illustrating rational nonprobabilistic mind changes, 
which would have helped to clarify Jeffrey’s view, but further consid- 
eration of this matter brings in connections with preference and 
decision making, to which I shall now turn. 

I should say to begin with that I am an enthusiastic admirer of 
Jeffrey's “model” of preference and probabilistic decision making, 
again best known in its formulation in The Logic of Decision, and I 
could have wished that the present work had placed more emphasis 
on this subject. That is especially to be regretted because, in Jef- 
frey’s model, subjective probabilities are derived from preferences 
(cf. 22-3, 218), which would seem to imply that probability changes 
should be derived from preference changes. But the little that is said 
about this in the present collection is contained in the final essay, “A 
Note on the Kinematics of Preference,” which was written in 1977, 
and which even then assumed not only that probabilities change by 
classical conditioning, but that these changes were “doxastic” in 
nature and not the result of changes in underlying “atomic” prefer- 
ences (240). This suggests many questions that are not answered in 
these essays: (1) How should preferences change as a result of dox- 
astic probability changes that conform to the more general rules of 
Jeffrey kinematics? (2) How should they change if the changes con- 
form to still more general principles of radical probabilism? (3) 
Might making up one’s mind “spontaneously,” ‘‘nonprobabilisti- 
cally” correspond to the so called “valuational’”’ preference changes 
that Jeffrey contrasts with doxastic preference changes (240)? (4) 
Does this admit de gustibus non disputandum est in the case of proba- 
bilities and probability changes just as it seems to do in the case of 
preferences? (5) Or, are subjective probabilities no longer founded 
on preferences in radical probabilism, as they were in Jeffrey’s ear- 
lier theory? Perhaps it is too early to look for answers to these ques- 
tions at the present stage in the development of Jeffrey’s thinking, 
but one looks forward eagerly to hearing from him on these matters, 
and on how he would “retrofit” his earlier views on the relation 
between probability and preference in the light of more recent de- 
velopments in his views on probability change. 

I shall conclude by drawing attention to a few of the many matters 
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of interest in the present essays which cannot be discussed in detail 
in this brief review. Three things about preferences which many 
readers will be eager to study have to do with preferences among 
preferences, interpersonal comparisons of utilities (strengths of 
preference), and the merits of Jeffrey’s model in comparison with 
certain rivals. Essay eight applies considerations of preferences 
among preferences to matters relating to the weakness of the will. 
Essays nine and ten are concerned with interpersonal utility compar- 
isons, and they suggest that the satisfaction of an interval commen- 
surability condition justifies combining individual utilities to yield an 
aggregate neo-Benthamite social-welfare function (175). Essay four- 
teen argues in favor of the Jeffrey model over the classical models of 
J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern and of L. J. Savage;* but the 
reader laments that there are no comparable discussions of recent 
rivals, such as the so called “causal” decision theories of A. Gibbard 
and W. L. Harper and of Brian Skyrms.® 

Finally, there many matters of interest to specialists in personal 
probability which are discussed at greater or lesser length in these 
essays, and three in particular may be noted here which are taken up 
in the rather technical essay seven, ‘‘Conditioning, Kinematics, and 
Exchangeability.”” Perhaps most importantly, this essay relates prob- 
ability kinematics to statistics, utilizing de Finetti’s ideas on ex- 
changeability to ‘‘subjectivize’’ randomness. But two other impor- 
tant matters discussed in the essay are the problem of successive 
updating, which is also the focus of essay seven, and the status of 
reflection principles, which Skyrms® has used to show that probabil- 
ity kinematics can be represented as a special case of simple condi- 
tioning. 

But that should be enough at least to hint at the richness of the 
material to be found in the present book, and J cannot recommend 
it too highly. If I must complain of anything it is that there is no 
index, which I feel is almost essential in a book like this one which 
must be studied and not merely “read.” 

ERNEST W. ADAMS 
University of California/Berkeley 
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PERSONS AND THE SATISFACTION OF PREFERENCES: 
PROBLEMS IN THE RATIONAL KINEMATICS OF VALUES* 


66 F you loved me less, I could love you more.” “You'd win 
I more if you didn’t want to win so badly.” “They can tell 
you have no class; they won’t respect you unless they see 
that you don’t really want their respect” or “that you really love the 
blues (feminism, the impressionists, possible-worlds realism), which 
you despise.” “I’d drop my gun but I can tell you aren’t really 
willing to drop yours.” “If you weren’t so fond of money I'd feel 
more comfortable about loaning you some.” “She’s the perfect 
woman; I could love her if only I weren’t so vexed by her addiction 
to tartan.” Sometimes it seems the biggest obstacles to our getting 
what we want are just that we want it, or that we do not want some- 
thing else. Thus, that most irritating advice: “Don’t just act differ- 
ently; be different,” which is to say, “have different values.” 
I. INTRODUCTION 
Reified into philosophy, we have the paradoxes of instrumental ra- 
tionality, situations where it advantages you, given your current pref- 
erences, to intend to do an action it does not advantage you to do. 
(Call these paradoxical choice situations—PCSs.) You have reason to 
intend in the advantage of intending, reason not to intend in the 
disadvantage of acting as intended. Should you intend? If the bene- 
fits of intending outweigh the costs of doing, surely you should. But 
if rationally to intend an action, you must prefer to do it, then you 
must change your preferences so that you can then intend. To get 
what you want, you must change what you want. Some examples: 


“For helpful discussion, my thanks to Terry Tomkow, Stephen Monk, Tori 
McGeer, Douglas Butler, and i Bob Martin, with whom a conversation on 
terminology much altered my . Thanks also to commentators on a draft 
read at Dalhousie anA David Braybrooke, Richmond Campbell, Wayne 
Fenske, Ariella Pahlke, Sue in, and Sheldon Wein. 
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“TI cooperate with you when you want to cooperate with me” (the 
prisoner’s dilemma—PD).! “You say you’ll retaliate if I attack, but I 
know you won't; you love life too much” (the deterrence paradox— 
DP).? “TI give you a million dollars tonight if you come to want, by 
tonight, to drink this temporarily nauseating poison tomorrow” (the 
toxin puzzle—TP).° “T'I put a million dollars in box A if you will 
take only box A when I offer you box A and box B, which will 
contain a thousand dollars” (Newcomb’s problem—NP).* These have 
in common with the above predicaments of ordinary life that to get 
what you want, you must alter your wants, that is, you must come to 
value something (morality, revenge, nausea, fiscal moderation) to 
which you are now averse (for you are exploitative, or altruistic, or 
you hate nausea, or you are greedy). 

That you would get what you now want if you wanted differently is 
a prima facie reason to change your wants. Indeed, I think it is 
rational to change your preferences if this would cause the condi- 
tions targeted in the originals. Now, it is not news that preferences 
can rationally change. Everyone grants that, if you want this (e.g., to 
get into graduate school), and see that having this other thing (e.g., 
getting good grades) is needed to get the first, it is rational to come 
to want the second (good grades); also, if you like that kind of thing 
(e.g., Fellini movies), and see that this is such a thing (a Fellini mo- 
vie), then you ought to come to like this. What is news is that it is 
rational to acquire a preference for x not because x is causally 
needed for or logically part of something else you already want, Y, 
but because preferring x is needed to get you y. Here, intuition 
balks. Normally, if one sees that doing something would cause what 
one wants, one directly, automatically prefers to do it. Thus, one can 
see wanting to drink, and actually drinking, a temporarily nauseating 
poison tonight if drinking it will get one a million dollars tomorrow. 
But can one directly and automatically want by tonight to drink 
tomorrow where one need not drink to collect, merely want to 
drink? Surely one cannot so easily come to want to do something 
one dislikes doing and need not do to get what one wants? 

Still, I believe it is rational to change one’s preferences in PCSs, 
and that they can be changed. There are no arguments that chang- 


1 For the PD, see David Gauthier, Morals by Agreement (New York: Oxford, 
1986). 

? Gregory Kavka, “Some Paradoxes of Deterrence,” this JOURNAL, LXXV, 6 
(June 1978): 285—302 

3 Kavka, ‘The Toxin Puzzle,” Analysts, xLum (1988): 33-6. 

í For this version of NP (with a pre-interactive opportunity to amend one’s 
character), see Gauthier, “In the N ood of the Newcomb-Predictor (Re- 
flections on Rationality),”” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, LXXXIX (1988/ 
89): 179-94. 
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ing them is impossible. There are some—bad—arguments for them 
not being under direct rational control: e.g., the argument above 
objects that one’s current preferences, which instrumentally ra- 
tionalize an aversion to a certain action, will block automatic acqui- 
sition of preferences that would rationalize performing it, even if 
acquiring them would advance one’s original preferences. But this 
overlooks that it is only rational for one’s current preferences to 
base an aversion to an action if it is rational to continue to have 
those preferences; and it is this prior question J address. I claim that 
one should revise one’s preferences—and that they would automati- 
cally so change—if one sees that this would cause the conditions 
targeted in one’s original preferences. But even if my preferences 
would not directly change when I see that this would help satisfy 
them (much as my beliefs automatically change to fit new evidence), 
I may yet be able to arrange their change—by taking a pill, under- 
going reward conditioning or hypnotherapy, hanging out with the 
wrong or the right people. It could then be rational for me to 
change them by an arrangement. 

But even if arranged change is possible, there are many objections 
to its rationality. I shall try to meet some of them; but mostly I want 
to explore the issues they raise. The objections:* 


(1) It is not always rational to change one’s preferences in PCSs: sup- 
pose that to cause what you prefer, you must disprefer it—"T'll 
give you what you now love if you will hate it by when I give it.” In 
acquiring the new preference, you would also be arranging that it 
not be satisfied; and this seems to violate the rational obligation to 
maximize one’s expected utility, to satisfy one’s preferences. So 
you should not change. 

(2) Satisfaction involves not just a condition’s obtaining, but also one’s 
preferring it. Thus, one cannot cause a preference’s satisfaction by 
ceasing to have it by when its target condition obtains, for then it 
no longer exists to be satisfied. Thus, losing a preference cannot 
be a means to its satisfaction. So you should not change. 

(3) Rational agents must satisfy their preferences. But agents are their 
current preferences. If something has different preferences from 
those you now have, it cannot be you. Thus, you cannot cause your 
preferences’ satisfaction by changing them; you would no longer 
exist, so nothing could then count as satisfying your preferences. 
So you should not change. 


The issues? First, must rational agents advance their current and 
future preferences (i.e., choose ‘“‘prudently”’), or only their current 
ones? (1) implies the former. But why care about preferences you do 


* From Bob Bright, David Zimmerman, and from reflection on Derek Parfit on 
personal identity, respectively. 
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not yet have, especially if it would prevent your serving ones you do? 
Second, if utility is what you get when a condition obtains which 
satisfies a preference you have when it obtains, can you rationally 
have and advance goals whose attainment could not raise your util- 
ity? (2) says “no.” But surely you can rationally have and advance 
goals involving your own death (e.g., providing for your family when 
you die), and so the impossibility of getting utility from their attain- 
ment (for the dead have neither preferences nor utility). Third, if, by 
(3), I am my present cares, I cannot care differently and still be me. 
Yet surely persons can improve themselves—e.g., improve the 
moral quality of their aims—and surely not every character change 
is suicide. So what must persons be to explain this? 

These objections reveal a conflict between three theories of prac- 
tical reason. In the first, it is rational to cause whatever one prefers; 
in the second, only to cause the utility of attaining ends one will 
want when attained, and one must have attainable ends; in the third, 
only to cause the utility of attaining ends one currently wants and 
will still want when attained. Only in the first can one change a want 
to satisfy it. In all three, one can change some wants to satisfy 
others, but in the second, it is only rational to change one where that 
will cause a higher utility over one’s life given all the preferences one 
will ever have, not just those one had when contemplating the 
change; while in the third, it is only rational to change one if that will 
raise one’s utility by the preferences one now has. 

These theories also have different implications for the nature of 
persons and their identity—at least on an assumption I shall defend. 
The assumption: a person is a psychologically dynamical kind of 
thing; she can have different preferences at different times on cer- 
tain conditions, namely, when her later preferences rationally 
evolved from her earlier ones (rather than being due to, say, nonvol- 
untary chemical brainwashing or other trauma, when we might say a 
new person has been created, the old, washed—or bashed—away). 
On this assumption, in the first two theories of rationality, persons 
can update their goals without loss of identity, though the pretexts 
for doing so are different in each theory; e.g., in the second, it 
cannot be rational to revise a goal as a means of advancing it. But in 
the third, persons are much more permanent characters: for it is 
never rational to change oneself if that will not raise one’s utility by 
the preferences one now has. 

I shall argue that only the first theory of practical reason is right 
on the issues. And we shall see that the rationality of preference 
revision and the natures of rationality and persons are essentially 
connected. Reflecting on the first will prove to be a method to 
understanding the second and third. 
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IL WHAT TO DO IN PARADOXICAL CHOICE SITUATIONS 

First, the proposal that occasions the objections. On the standard 
theory of rational choice, it is rational to maximize one’s expected 
utility given one’s preferences. But in PCSs, one would do better 
(would maximize on one’s current values) if one chose on some 
other basis, e.g., if one had and chose from (maximized on) different 
preferences. I claim that a choice is rational only if it maximizes on 
rational preferences, ones rational to have. A currently held set of 
preferences, P, is rational only if there is no other set, P*, the 
having of which is more likely than having P to cause P’s target 
conditions in the order preferred in P. So a current preference set is 
rational just if “‘self-maximizing,” if having it maximizes by its own 
measure compared with having any other. Thus, we apply the maxi- 
mization test not just to the choice of means to ends, but also to the 
choice of ends (given current ends); e.g., consider 


Case 1: I have many marbles, you, none. You want as many of my mine 
as possible. I’m tired of defending them so I offer to give you 5 
if you come to want exactly 5 (so that you would pass on 
chances to steal more); that way, you are pacified, I can relax. 
Decline and you get 0. It maximizes on the desire for as many 
marbles as possible (P) to abandon it and instead desire exactly 
5 (P*); so it is rational to change your preferences. This will 
cause a better result by your original preferences. (Note: you 
will also attain an outcome—getting 5 marbles—you will then 
want by when it obtains.) Likewise, it is rational in the PD to 
come to prefer to cooperate with just those whom this prefer- 
ence change would make cooperate with you; in the DP, to 
prefer to retaliate against those deterrable by one’s so prefer- 
ring; in the TP, to prefer to drink; in NP, to prefer to leave the 
extra one thousand dollars.® 


II. OBJECTION (1): REVISIONS TOWARD INUTILITY 


Case 2: Same story except you can have 5 marbles just if you come to 
hate marbles. It maximizes by your preference for as many as 


° This resolves PCSs in ways thought impossible on the standard theory (this 
impossibility often taken to prove the theory self-defeating and so false). it maxi- 
eee Pe En oe gee adie TT T ie We ali 
ently) to cooperate in PD, to retaliate in the DP, to drink in the TP, and to be 

a one-boxer in NP. We can thus rationalize as maximizing the actions Gauthier 
Godatt io rationalize, without néed of biie ana pion ofrsdonality: (He thinks it 
maximizing and so rational to adopt maximization-constraining dispositions, then 
rational to act nonmaximizingly because rational to act on dispositions rational to 
adopt. Many find the last bit implausible). Rather, even maximizers can be reliable 
cooperators, threatenera, and compromisers. There are also implications for the 
rationality of plan following. For criticisms of Gauthier, see my “Retaliation Ra 

: Gauthier’s Solution to the Deterrence Dilemma,” Pacsfic Philosophical 
Quarterly, LXXI (1991): 9-32. For more on the posmbility and rationality of prefer- 
ence revision, see my ‘‘Preference-Revision and the Paradoxes of Instrumental 
Rationality,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, xxu (1992): 503-30. 
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possible to come to hate them, for then you will at least get 5. 
But by then, you’ll not want them, though I will force them on 
you. In changing your preferences, you would cause a better 
result by your original preferences (for as many marbles as 
possible), but would get an outcome you would then wish not 
to get; you would get 5 marbles, but prefer 0! 


Your choice: (a) not getting what you want (many marbles) be- 
cause I shall not give it to you (because you still want it); (b) not 
getting what you want because, though I shall give you what you first 
wanted (many marbles), by then, you will not want it (for you will 
have come to want 0 to make me give you many). You may have 
either your current or your later preferences unsatisfied. Surely 
there is no reason to favor either. Since revising one’s preferences is 
not (uniquely) rational here, my thesis that it is always rational to 
revise preferences if that will best satisfy them is too strong. 

But even here, by changing what you want, you cause what you 
first wanted. And when choosing from those wants, it is rational to 
do what will serve them. 


Objection: this involves choosing to be frustrated, to get a low utility by 
one’s foreseeable preferences; but a maximizer should make his utility 
as high as possible. 

Reply: it will not be low by your original preferences, those defining all 
you care about when now choosing among preferences. 

Objection: if preferences are only rational if self-maximizing, surely this 
holds for prospective preferences, too. But then, (i) if having the prefer- 
ence for 0 marbles will make you get 5, it is not self-maximizing; it 
prevents its own target. Thus, surely, (ii) a rational agent will adopt 
preferences maximizing on his originals except where that would not 
maximize on the new ones. 

Reply to (ii): rational agents must always choose from (maximize on) the 
values they have. It maximizes on thase to revise them even in case 2. 
And even if the new values may prove non-self-maximizing from their 
vantage, that is irrelevant to whether to adopt them now (from the 
previous vantage). 

Reply to (i): (i) has a false premise, that the new values are not self-max- 
imizing. For their revision would not advance their own satisfaction (I 
shall still force marbles on you). Thus, they are not even irrational from 
their vantage. True, one cannot satisfy them. But values are not rational 
just if satisfiable; they are rational just if having them would best satisfy 
those one has when choosing whether or not to have new ones. 


It might have been that the new values would be advanced by their 
revision, e.g., if the agent who now prefers 0 marbles later met 
someone who would refrain from forcing yet more marbles on him 
if he came to prefer that they be forced on him. The new preference 
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for 0 marbles would then be irrational (for revising it would maxi- 
mize)—but not until then, not from the vantage of bis first values in 
case 2’s initial position. So it is not as if he would be rationally (and 
paradoxically) acquiring irrational values. He would, rather, still be 
rationally (because maximizingly by his original values) revising his 
originals; and the new values would still be prospectively rational 
(because adopting them would maximize on the originals). Once he 
has the new ones it would be rational to change yet again, for that 
would then be self-maximizing. But this just means he should 
change again, not that he should not have the first time. 

I say preference revision is rational even if it frustrates foreseen 
preferences; one need only aim at what one now prefers. But surely 
if I foresee preferring something to which I am now averse, that 
changes what is rational for me now. Now I want to spend all my 
money on movies. When I am fifty I shall wish I had saved it and 
bought a house. Should I not temper my current desire for movies 
with my future desire for a house? Call choosing now in light of both 
current and foreseen preferences, “being prudent.” Is that not al- 
ways rational? So is it not irrational to acquire a preference one 
knows will be caused by its acquisition to be dissatisfied? 

But prudence cannot always be rational. For if it is, one must treat 
one’s foreseen preferences as if they are, like one’s current ones, 
relevant to current choices. I now prefer movies (A) to a house (B); 
but I shall later prefer B to A. I cannot have both. How am I now to 
choose rationally by both preferences? That would be choosing as if 
I preferred A to B and B to A. But one cannot maximize on ill- 
ordered preferences.’ Perhaps one need only be prudent if that 
would not conflict with maximizing on current preferences. (But 
why should it matter to me now that I later get what I do not now 
care about? Not, for instance, because I would get utility from it, for 
it is not now utility I find worth caring about.) Our cases, however, 
are precisely ones where, to get what one now wants, one must 
frustrate a later want. So this weaker prudence is not violated in 


adopting self-defeating preferences. 
IV. OBJECTION (2) A BIPARTITE STRUCTURE FOR PREFERENCES? 


Surely a rational agent, in wanting x, must also want still to want x 
by when she gets x. For must she not maximize her utility, try to 
cause conditions satisfying her preferences? And must one not have 
a preference if a condition is to satisfy it, if one is to get utility from 


7 Parfit, in Reasons and Persons (New York: Oxford, 1984), pp. 155-6, almost 
makes this point. For more on this critique of prudence and on its differences 
from Parfit’s, see my “Rationality and Prudence (Or: One’s Life Going As Well As 
Possible For One; The Very Idea),” presented to the Canadian phical 
Association, May 1991. 
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its obtaining? But then one can never advance a preference by aban- 
doning it. 

Unfortunately, the notion that rationally to prefer x one must also 
prefer still to prefer x by when it obtains (or that one rationally must 
preserve the preference for that time) has absurd consequences. 
First, if one had both some preference and the preference to keep 
it, one could not get into a PCS where it maximizes on one’s prefer- 
ences to change them. One’s preference that one’s preferences not 
change makes changing them antimaximizing (if it is at least as 
strong as one’s other preferences). But PCSs are possible. 

Second, if every folk preference for an outcome also involves a 
preference still to prefer it upon the former’s satisfaction, prefer- 
ences for events after one’s death would be irrational. For one 
would, in effect, be preferring a condition entailing that one is dead 
(e.g., that one’s family inherit one’s fortune) and alive (that one is 
still around to prefer that they inherit). Thus, preferences for post- 
mortem conditions must be ill-ordered (except, possibly, for Carte- 
sian dualists}—a very odd consequence. 

Third, no action could be rationally justified as maximizing on a 
preference concerning a postmortem condition. For since the pref- 
erence for that condition and the preference to still so prefer post- 
mortem cannot be jointly satisfied, nothing could count as advanc- 
ing their joint targets. But many of our preferences can only be 
rationalized as ones for things that cause postmortem conditions. 
For example, one prefers to buy life insurance in order to provide 
for one’s family should one die. But if preferences for postmortem 
events cannot rationalize ones for premortem events, the latter can- 
not be rationalized. Why buy life insurance if not to benefit survi- 
vors? To cause something enjoyable while one lives, like one’s fam- 
ily’s security? But that is just their security from poverty after one’s 
death. So one cannot rationally prefer their security without ration- 
ally preferring that they not be poor after one’s death. But on (2)’s 
premises, one cannot. The justificational impotence of preferences 
for postmortem conditions, then, would render irrational those pref- 
erences which for many of us define our strongest duties. So there 
had better be a way to have justifying preferences for conditions 
that will only obtain after one no longer prefers them, or we are 
crazy. 

Worse, we could not ascribe such preferences to agents (though 
they seem to self-ascribe them, e.g., with wills). For a preference is 
defined by what actions would express it: rational actions reveal pref- 
erences by maximizing one’s expected utility, by increasing the prob- 
ability of certain outcomes; one “has a preference” for the out- 
comes made more probable by a rational action. This action would 
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cause that condition, x, so a rational agent who knows that and so 
acts must prefer x. But since no actions could rationally serve or 
express preferences for postmortem conditions, no action could re- 
veal that one had them. Indeed, one could not have them. For prefer- 
ences are reasons, things possibly relevant to the rationality of 
choices; choices are actions, so preferences must be able to be rea- 
sons for actions. As such, they justify actions. Thus, preferences are 
the same just if, necessarily, they justify the same actions in the same 
circumstances; actions are the same just if, necessarily, they make 
the same causal difference to the likelihood of events. If an event is 
impossible (e.g., one dying and not dying, which is, by (2), what one 
prefers if one prefers a postmortem condition, since one prefers 
that something happen when one is dead, and prefers still to be 
around so to prefer when it happens), nothing could increase its 
likelihood. So no action could be justified as doing that. So no pref- 
erence could justify an action as doing that. So, qua reason for 
choice, there can be no preference for a logically impossible event; 
any preference of mine qua reason for action must be one some 
possible action of mine could advance.® 

I take it that these consequences of objection (2)—that there are 
no PCSs, that preferences for postmortem events cannot rationalize 
actions, that one cannot exhibit or rationally have preferences for 
postmortem events—are false, and that it refutes a theory of ration- 
ality if they follow from it, gives plausibility to one if they do not. So 
what has gone wrong? 

Objection (2) reads the rational duty to maximize expected utility 
as the duty to maximize utility. Since utility = a condition’s obtain- 
ing while preferred, rational agents must cause preferred conditions 
to obtain while preferred. (2) also assumes that utility = preference 


° This may seem false. Can I not prefer that the Jays beat the As without my 
help? But surely no action of mine can increase the chance of this preference’s 
rgb D ap arn irae W Dot nave woni without my belp: U I donor I 
will have done nothing. And cannot I prefer that President Kennedy not have 
a a Wi ty nar E O E Ao 
to Sue Sherwin and Sheldon Wein for these examples.) I am not so sure, however, 
that my actions cannot affect these conditions. Maybe I could time-travel and 
warn Kennedy. And maybe the Jays want me to finish this paper, will play better if 
they hear it is going well; then I could make sure I do not help them by pouring 
coffee on my word processor. But we need not crush every example For are 
other affective attitudes than preferences qua reasons, e.g , regrets. The former 
are often distinguished in this way: the target of a preference must be possible in 
the circumstances You cannot have reaso ing preferences about the the 
contradictory, the known-to-be-contrary-to-fact—see Myles Brand, ing and 
Actng: Toward a Naturalized Action Theory (Cambridge: MIT, 1984). So if some- 
thing seems like a preference, but cannot be by our criterion, we can plead that it 
must be some other affective attitude. 
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satisfaction. But if utility = a condition’s obtaining while preferred, 
this means a condition cannot now satisfy a preference no longer 
held. This fits a view about the “reward condition” for preferences: 
preference satisfaction involves a pleasant feeling (or state) caused 
by (or consisting in, or supervening on) the known current obtaining 
of a condition one currently desires. And surely one cannot cause 
the reward just by causing a state of affairs; one must also have an 
attitude to it which, when its satisfaction condition obtains, causes 
reward. 

It might be objected that this is just sophomore hedonism. In 
having and acting on a preference, agents do not necessarily seek 
pleasurable feelings; they merely seek to procure what they prefer. 
Sometimes this is a feeling, but other times just a satisfaction condi- 
tion—satisfaction in the logical sense, not the emotional or phenom- 
enological; satisfaction as the obtaining of a condition that would 
make true the proposition to which one’s preference is an attitude. 
But this is not the real problem. For even if feelings are not neces- 
sary to every reward condition, one’s having a preference when a 
condition obtains may be necessary to its being a satisfaction condi- 
tion. Otherwise, what preference does it satisfy? 

Well, why not an ex-preference? Because if, per (2), preference 
satisfaction = utility, this would mean that my utility rises if any 
condition I ever preferred obtains. But when the target condition 
now obtains for a preference I only had as a child (e.g., I now, as an 
adult, inherit my uncle’s baseball cards, which I only wanted as a 
child), surely my utility does not rise. It would only if I still wanted 
that condition. So while this proposal lets a preference be satisfied 
when it (or even its holder) has expired (as in executing wills), it 
entails absurdities about utility. My utility does not rise from the 
obtaining of a condition I no longer prefer—especially if I 
am dead.’ 

Here then is what must be the correct reply to (2): first, prefer- 
ence satisfaction and utility are not equivalent. Having utility entails 
that a preference is satisfied, but that a preference is satisfied does 
not itself entail having utility. Thus, preferences can be satisfied by 
the obtaining of their target conditions even if the preferences or 
their holders have expired by then. It is just that satisfaction then 
does not yield one utility. 

But this may seem no help. For (2) sees rationality as obliging the 
maximizing of utility simpliciter. And a condition will yield utility 
only if one will prefer it when it obtains. So it is irrational to prefer 


° See Bob Martin, “Harming the Dead” (Dalhousie University, 1990). 
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or cause conditions one will not prefer or be alive for when they 
obtain. We are only justified in doing things likely to cause what we 
currently prefer and our concurrent preferring of it; and we can 
only rationally prefer conditions whose obtaining entails our then 
preferring them. (2) is wrong, however, in its reading of the stan- 
dard theory of rationality, which obliges maximizing expected utility. 
That obliges maximizing not utility, but probable satisfaction. One 
has a certain utility if one now prefers in some degree a currently 
obtaining condition (and, perhaps, knows it obtains). One’s actions 
have a certain expected utility if they make probable in some degree 
something one now prefers. Rational choices maximize the product 
of the current preferability and the probability of conditions, maxi- 
mize expected utility, not utility. Thus, one can rationally now have 
and choose from preferences one will not have upon their satisfac- 
tion. For one prefers a condition just if one will do what one thinks 
most likely to cause it if one is able and rational. The rational expres- 
sion of a preference is doing what seems necessary to cause its tar- 
get. Rationality justifies one in doing what (one thinks) will cause a 
condition now preferred. One need not prefer it when the condition 
obtains; rather, an action is made rational by its being thought to 
help cause (possibly much later) what one now prefers to be caused 
(however much later). Since rational agents aim at expected utility 
or satisfaction, losing a preference can rationally help satisfy it. One 
will then get no utility from its satisfaction, but no matter; one’s only 
rational obligation is to seek its satisfaction, not utility from its satis- 
faction. Thus, one can rationally have and choose from preferences 
for postmortem conditions, and can rationally renounce prefer- 
ences in order to secure their satisfaction. 
V. THREE CONCEPTIONS OF RATIONALITY 

The standard theory is one thing; but these objections can be taken 
to speak for different theories of rationality altogether. I now con- 
sider these and defend the received one against them. First, some 
terms: ‘one’s having a certain level of utility’ = one’s knowing some 
conditions now obtain plus one’s now preferring them in some de- 
gree (or order). ‘A preference is satisfied’ when a condition obtains 
that anyone ever preferred, ‘concurrently satisfied’ if the condition 
obtains while preferred. “The expected utility of an action’ = the 
sum of the products of multiplying the utility of each possible condi- 
tion (as measured by current preferences) by its probability of ob- 
taining given the action. ‘One prefers a condition’ just if one of 
one’s possible rational actions would raise its likelihood. ‘One now 
prefers x to y’ just if, given a choice, one would rationally act to 
make condition x more likely than y. 
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On the received theory, it is rational to: maximize one’s individual 
expected utility, maximize the probability and current preferability 
of conditions given choices (MIEU). But here are two other theories 
of rational choice. First: maximize one’s expectation of individual 
utility, maximize the probability and concurrent preferability of con- 
ditions (MEIU). Second: maximize one’s expectation of individual 
utility by the rigid measure of current preferences, maximize the 
probability and concurrent preferability of conditions by current 
preferences (MEIUCP). 

MEIU and MEIUCP are recommended by the dogma that ra- 
tional agents care about and aim for utility, the enjoyment of condi- 
tions, not just satisfaction, the obtaining (whenever) ef conditions 
now preferred. But they differ on what utility is worth caring about, 
and so on which choices are rational. MEIU obliges prudence: ra- 
tional agents aim at satisfying their current and future preferences 
concurrently with having them. It sees no rational difference be- 
tween them, so one must concurrently maximize on both. This can 
mean sacrificing the concurrent satisfaction of a current preference 
to that of a future one. The view that there is no rational difference 
between one’s present preferences, future ones, and those of others 
present or future, is utilitarianism: maximize aggregate utility, con- 
currently maximize on everyone’s present and future preferences. 
MEIU is stoicist: one should only prefer what one can get, for hav- 
ing unsatisfiable preferences reduces one’s possible utility. METUCP 
also says one must aim for utility, but defines the only kind worth 
caring about as that from the concurrent satisfaction of one’s 
current preferences. As in MEIU, one only gets utility from satisfy- 
ing a preference had when satisfied, not from satisfying ex- or 
others’ preferences, nor from satisfaction postmortem. But neither 
is there utility worth wanting now from satisfying preferences one 
does not yet have. METU requires one to treat one’s future prefer- 
ences as if they were current; MEIUCP, that one not. 

We can now see each objection as touting one of these other 
theories. (1) says it can be irrational to acquire a preference one 
knows will thereby be caused to be unsatisfied, this confirming 
MEIU: it is only rational to change if that maximizes one’s total 
utility over present and future preferences. But the future prefer- 
ence caused by its own acquisition to be unsatisfied may be stronger 
than whatever current one is caused to be concurrently satisfied by 
the change (whatever ‘stronger’ means in what is in effect an inter- 
personal—current versus future self—utility comparison). Since the 
change then yields a net decrease in one’s total utility, it is irrational 
by MEIU. (2) asserts MEIUCP: one cannot rationally arrange to lose 
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a preference as a way of raising one’s utility by its measure; for if it 
does not survive, no future condition will give one the utility of its 
concurrent satisfaction. 

By MEIU and MEIUCP, one cannot rationally have or advance 
preferences for postmortem conditions, for one can get no utility 
from such conditions. Both theories explain why one cannot be 
happy when dead, though only by making it impossible (rationally) 
to prefer conditions entailing one’s death. 

What decides the correct theory? All seek to describe means-end 
choosing and so must cohere with the concept of means-ends ration- 
ality. It has three parts: first, when a rational person chooses be- 
tween x and y (where only they are at stake), if he prefers x he must 
choose x; second, given a choice between actions likely and unlikely 
to cause what he prefers, he must choose the former; third, when 
choosing among actions different in the probability and desirability 
of their consequences, he must combine parts one and two—he may 
only take great, expensive risks (expensive by what, among what he 
prefers, he might lose) for strongly preferred conditions, only refuse 
small, inexpensive risks for weakly preferred ones, etc. Methodologi- 
cally, to show that rationality involves more than these principles, 
one must deduce the extra from them and from beliefs about the 
circumstances of choice. Why ‘deduce’? Because if you do not de- 
duce the extra from the idea of means/ends reasoning, you will end 
with a concept of more than instrumental rationality, of rationality 
given preferences. So, if you think instrumentally rational agents 
must now advance not just their current preferences, but also their 
future ones or other people’s, you must show that they could not 
obey these principles without advancing such preferences. 

Why is this the theoretical kernel? Because having a preference is 
being disposed to choose like this. (See above on how preferences 
qua reasons must be revealable in choices.) To prefer x just is to be 
inclined to chose x or an action making x more likely, given a choice. 
If one knowingly made something else, y, more likely, one must 
really have preferred y. The objects of possible preferences are just 
the conditions such choices target. So a theory of rationality violat- 
ing this kernel is crippled as a theory of means-ends reasoning, for it 
is sometimes unable to ascribe ends as reasons for choices to agents. 
Thus, it is a theoretical advantage of MIEU that agents who choose 
by MEIU or MEIUCP will sometimes violate part two of the kernel, 
fail to do things likely to cause conditions currently preferred, e.g., 
where this requires preference revision or (less contentiously) the 
causing of postmortem events. 

The correct theory must also fit the data about possible prefer- 
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ences, rational choices, and utility. Again, MIEU has the edge. First, 
it explains why the dead cannot be happy: their (past) preferences 
can be satisfied postmortem, but no utility then results, for utility is 
the known satisfaction of a current preference by the current ob- 
taining of its target. Dead people do not prefer, so they cannot have 
utility. Neither does one’s utility increase now simply by satisfaction 
of ex-, future, or other people’s preferences (unless one now prefers 
their satisfaction). Second, it can describe prudence and altruism 
without conflating preferences with different provenances. The 
prudent are MIEUers who now prefer that their future preferences 
be satisfied; altruists are MIEUers who now prefer that others’ be 
satisfied. Third, it explains why projects like rationalizing duties to 
others and to one’s future self are nontrivial: it is hard to show that 
either must be preferred simply in being instrumentally (means- 
ends) rational in the circumstances; one must show that it advances 
current preferences to advance future ones or those of others. 
Fourth, it explains why some preferences are not satisfiable by their 
own revision: some are preferences to prefer some condition while 
it obtains. 

So, to be rational is to MIEU, to maximize the probability and 
current desirability of conditions by one’s choices, to make most 
likely that the future will be how one now wants it. It is not also to 
make likely that one will prefer conditions upon their obtaining, that 
one will be happy (get utility) then. Preferences for postmortem 
conditions are not irrational or nonjustifying just because one will 
not exist to prefer and appreciate such conditions. That would only 
make irrational the preferences expressly to exist and to appreciate 
those conditions as of when they obtain. And when these prefer- 
ences target postmortem conditions they are crazy in their own 
right; they are preferences to be alive while dead, to be happy while 
being nonexistent. They are, in short, ill-ordered. But many prefer- 
ences are just for conditions, not for their obtaining concurrently 
with some preferences. So one can change them to maximize 
on them. 

I have also independently confirmed the rationality of preference 
change. For what would rationality have to be like if such a change 
was never rational? Since being practically rational is just aiming to 
cause currently desired ends in the order preferred, for it never to 
be rational to change preferences, it must never advance them to 
change them, i.e., it must be logically neceasary to every objective 
that one prefer it when attained. Only this would make it necessary 
that losing those preferences is irrational. That would make it impos- 
sible rationally to prefer postmortem events. But that is possible. So 
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it must not be rationally obligatory that one prefer one’s objectives 
when attained. Thus, since to be rational is to advance one’s ends, 
and since changing them can do this, it must then be rational to 
change them.’° This must be right if rational preferences for, and 
actions causing, postmortem events are possible, as they are. I have 
deduced and tested a consequence from the theory, and it survived. 
I have also shown that the real aim of all rational choice must be 
satisfaction, not utility. 

VI REPLY TO OBJECTION (8) PERSONS AND THEIR PREFERENCES 
There remains the objection that people are their current prefer- 
ences; change them and one ceases to be. So one cannot satisfy a 
preference of oneself by ceasing to have it. To meet this I must 
discuss personal identity. But it proved not generally necessary to a 
preference’s being rational, advanceable, or satisfiable that one will 
exist when its target obtains (unless it is a preference for a condition 
in which one exists). Thus, some preferences for postmortem condi- 
tions could rationalize suicide: if I have a contagious disease and can 
only save others by immolating my diseased body, suicide is rational 
if I prefer to save them, even though their being saved is a postmor- 
tem condition I shall not exist to savor. But your preference for 
marbles is not advanced by your cessation; dead people cannot 
“have” marbles. So changing a preference had better not mean your 
not existing as the changee. 

Consider, then, the problem of personal identity. By the principle 
of the indiscernibility of identicals, A is B just if they have the same 
properties. But early person A and later person B have different 
ones, so A cannot be B. There are three theories of how A could yet 
be B: first, if A and B share some essential, unchanged thing—same 
body, memories or soul;'’ second, if A is uniquely spatio-temporally 
contiguous with things contiguous with things ... contiguous with 
B;]* third, if A is uniquely psychologically related to B.1° In the first, 
A is B in spite of changes because there have been no changes of 
essence, and people are their essences, not their accidents; in the 
second, because ‘A’ and ‘B’ refer to the same set of spatio-tempor- 
ally contiguous stages. The earlier stages have different properties 
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than, and so are different stages than, the later. But persons are sets 
of spatio-temporal parts, of stages related by spatio-temporal conti- 
guity. Like his physical parts, a person’s temporal parts can have 
different properties, yet be parts of the same person. In the third 
theory, A is B because A has some appropriate psychological rela- 
tion, “R-relatedness,” to B, and people are R-related psychological 
stages. Trouble only arises for us if preference changes violate R-re- 
latedness, and if it is needed for identity (e.g., if sameness of body is 
not enough). Suppose it necessary. Do we violate it? 

One might argue that no matter how radical someone’s prefer- 
ence changes, the rest of his psychology may stay sufficiently R-re- 
lated. He might yet have the same memories, beliefs, etc. But this 
may be impossible: to have certain preferences may just be to see 
and remember things in certain lights, to be disposed to judge in 
certain ways. Thus, people with different values may remember 
things in different lights, as pleasant, awful, neutral. And they may 
believe different things—about what is right, wrong, rational, rele- 
vant to choice problems, to what to believe. Of course, they may 
undergo slight preference changes with little change in their total 
psychology. Still, the identity problem arises even for slight changes. 
Besides, someone might find it rationally necessary to undergo mas- 
sive preference change, and so massive global psychological change. 

A and B having different preferences can be reason for thinking 
that A is not B. But it is not decisive. Consider the deterrence para- 
dox: you are Christ; you prefer that harms be minimized. I am the 
evil empire; I shall attack your people unless you would retaliate. 
You could not rationally do that if you kept preferring harm mini- 
mization; better that you not add retaliation’s harms. But you could 
scare me off and prevent all harms by preferring to harm if attacked, 
by acquiring Dr. Strangelove’s preferences. But he and Christ are as 
different as people can be. Someone with his values would, prima 
facie, not be Christ. Christ loves people, Dr. Strangelove, violence 
on provocation. Surely your having Strangelovean values proves you 
are not Christ. 

It ts prima facie evidence. And there are ways for you to acquire 
such values and cease to be Christ; e.g., in a non-PCS, against your 
will your brain is neurochemically wiped of what made it instantiate 
Christ’s psychology, reconditioned into Strangelove’s. You are not 
Christ here. But you are in the first case. What’s different? 

In the first case, your values change through rational reflection in 
an expression of your original values; the change serves them; they 
change through an activity characteristic of persons, the exercise of 
their rationality. Such preference change is akin to changes in one’s 
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beliefs upon getting new evidence, and to changes in one’s desires 
upon seeing that something has a property one already prefers in 
things, or a power to cause what one already prefers. These, surely, 
are paradigms of R-relations between mental stages. For one’s be- 
liefs to change in ways that preserve one’s psychological identity is 
surely for them to change responsively to evidence. If they cannot 
change in this way and one’s later and earlier psychologies be R-re- 
lated, I do not know how they ever could. R-relatedness is just rela- 
tedness of psychological states by processes that distinguish a psy- 
chology as such, and of these, rational changes of such states are 
paradigms. It is as much a personalizing and person-individuating 
trait of you that you are rational—disposed to change in circum- 
scribed ways in response to your perceived environment—as that 
you are someone who (now) hates harms. For persons, unlike in- 
stants, dates, starting times, and appointed hours, are inherently 
dynamical objects. Their nature is that they may change. They are 
dynamical as believers in how they respond with beliefs to evidence, 
and as valuers as we normally understand them, i.e., in how they 
respond with desires to the recognition that things have traits they 
already desire, or have powers to cause such things. But they are 
also dynamical in what values they will acquire when they see what 
they must value to advance their current values. One way for an 
agent’s later beliefs to R-relate to his earlier ones is for the earlier to 
justify the later (by making their truth probable) and to cause the 
later’s formation because they justify them. A similar causal /justifica- 
tional relation can R-relate one’s earlier and later desires, though 
there are three kinds of desire justification. Later desires can be 
justified as being ones for things with traits already desired in things 
earlier, for things with the power to cause conditions earlier pre- 
ferred, or as being ones the having of which can cause conditions 
earlier preferred. 

R-relatedness is sometimes read as resemblance.'* But this is un- 
necessary. My belief that p on some evidence e is very unlike my later 
belief that not-p on new evidence e*. What R-relates them is the 
rational evolution of the one from the other caused by new evi- 
dence, not their resemblance. 

So instrumentally rationalized preference changes are paradigms 
of R-relations—at least, on MIEU: rational agents are expected satis- 
faction maximizers; they try to make probable what they prefer 
when they choose. Since changing preferences can maximize on 
their originals, their preferences can rationally change. If, as surely 
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they are, persons are dynamical—if they are sets of R-related psy- 
chological stages—this is a paradigm of identity preservation by R- 
relatedness. Unlike homeostats, people can alter their “set points”; 
indeed, sometimes they must to remain persons. A psychologically 
frozen person would be broken in a way threatening her very per- 
sonhood. 

Now, MEIU and MEIUCP also admit rational changes of prefer- 
ence, though, as we saw, different ones than MIEU. So they would 
count some MIEU changes as changes of person, not just of prefer- 
ences. But these theories imply falsehoods about persons: that they 
cannot now care about what happens after they die, nor reasonably 
now act differently because of the postmortem effects of different 
actions. False too, then, are their implications on personal identity. 

Rational psychodynamics are paradigms of R-relatedness; forced 
changes not based in a psychology’s autonomous self-updatings by 
rational/causal evolution, candidates for its violation. But are there 
not identity-preserving R-relations that are not rational evolutions? 
For example, surely persons after the onset of psychoses and neur- 
oses need not be different persons? And surely if I develop an irra- 
tional belief or preference, I do not cease to be me? If a person has 
a complete breakdown of personality, of the rational integration of 
his psychological stages and personality traits, we have no person 
any longer. But mild irrationality is no threat to identity. Where to 
draw the line is inherently indeterminate, needing stipulation on 
pragmatic and “‘forensic’”’ grounds—not part of the objective meta- 
physics of persons. But all theories of personal identity go soft on 
matters of degree. The issue is, what kind of thing is it differences in 
which, however divided into degree and kind, individuate persons? I 
claim persons are rationally self-updating psychologies, and that in- 
strumentally justified changes in a person’s preferences are para- 
digms of identity-preserving psychodynamics. Thus, B is the same 
person as A so far as B’s psychological states rationally evolved 
from A’s. 

DUNCAN MACINTOSH 
Dalhousie University 
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Consciousness Explained. DANIEL C. DENNETT. Boston: Little Brown, 
1991. xiii, 511 p. Cloth $27.95.* 


In some ways, this is an extraordinary book, though Consciousness 
Ignored would be a more descriptive title. It is written with a popular 
audience in mind, getting rave reviews in many publications, includ- 
ing The New York Times Book Review and The London Review of 
Books—and it was one of The New York Times ten best books of 
1991. But Dennett has pulled off the trick of making the philosophi- 
cal points he would have made in a philosophy journal. He is to be 
applauded for doing real philosophy in public. More philosophers 
should aim for this. 

The book is witty, charming, informative, full of insights. It is 
interesting to see bow Dennett’s point of view treats a variety of 
fascinating phenomena, even to those of us who reject it. At the 
same time, the book is exasperatingly elusive, even self-contradic- 
tory. Dennett rejects the naive notion of consciousness in favor of 
some sort of reductionist or deflationary view. But which one? Many 
different, even conflicting, views appear to be endorsed without any 
signal that they are distinct. Further, he has lost the kind of touch 
with the opposition which is needed to mount a convincing refuta- 
tion. He tilts at caricatures, advocates of total determinacy in mat- 
ters of phenomenal consciousness, those who believe that there must 
be a single place in the brain where experience happens, a Cartesian 
theater. By ignoring the real opposition, he passes up the chance to 
clarify his own position in contrast to it. The mushiness of Dennett’s 
characterizations of both positions is responsible for the fact that 
the main argument of the book limps and limps painfully, or so I 
shall argue. 

Pursuing these points, I shall distinguish among some different 
concepts of consciousness, especially between phenomenal con- 
sciousness and the family of cognitive concepts of consciousness. 
Phenomenal conscious qualities include the way things look, sound, 
and smell and the way pain feels. Perhaps thoughts, beliefs, and 


* I am grateful for comments on previous drafts to Michael Antony, Patricia 
Churchland, David Chalmers, Martin Davies, Owen Flanagan, Paul Horwich, 
Jerry Katz, Thomas Nagel, Georges Rey, Michael Tye, and Stephen White, and to 
A Es ee ee 
limits, I have had to cut this review considerably, leaving out, e.g., most of the 
footnotes. I hope to publish a longer version in a forthcoming special msue of 
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desires also have characteristic phenomenal conscious aspects. No 
currently available neurophysiological or computational concepts 
are capable of explaining what it is like to be in a phenomenally 
conscious state, ¢.g., to have a pain or to see something red. Sup- 
pose, for example, that Francis Crick and Christof Koch are right 
that a brief 35—75 hertz locked neural oscillation is essential to phe- 
nomenal consciousness. No one has been able to sketch an explana- 
tory connection between these neural oscillations and phenomenal 
consciousness. Why is it 35-75 hertz as opposed to 5 hertz or 100 
hertz? Further, how does one type of say 40 hertz oscillation explain 
why the resultant conscious state feels one way rather than another 
or like nothing at all? At the moment, nothing is known in neuro- 
physiology or computational psychology which gives us a clue as to 
how these questions are to be answered. This is the well-known 
explanatory gap. 

I see no convincing reason for pessimism, however, about the 
prospects for a scientific understanding of phenomenal conscious- 
ness (pace Colin McGinn). Consider the analogy with the time when 
nothing known in science gave a clue as to how life could be scientifi- 
cally understood, giving rise to vitalism. Even though there are no 
concepts in contemporary science that give us a clue as to how to 
explain what it is like to feel pain or see red, such concepts may be 
developed in the future. 

Let us briefly turn to cognitive consciousness. One cognitive con- 
cept is that of self-consciousness, the ability to think about one’s 
self. A closely related cognitive concept of consciousness is the one 
often expressed with the phrase, ‘conscious of”: reflective conscious- 
ness. I am conscious of one of my mental states if I have a “‘higher- 
order” thought to the effect that I am in that state. 

Another cognitive concept of consciousness, the one that I think 
is most easily confused with phenomenal consciousness, is what I call 
access consciousness. One way of spelling out this idea is: a state is 
access conscious if its content is inferentially promiscuous (in Ste- 
phen Stich’s sense), i.e., freely available as a premise in reasoning; 
and if its content is available for rational control of action and 
speech. In Content and Consciousness,’ Dennett distinguishes be- 
tween consciousness in the sense in which conscious information 
controls speech and in the sense in which conscious information 
controls behavior. The conjunction of these is close to access con- 
sciousness, and he often seems to have something like it in mind in 
this book. 


1 New York: Routledge, 1969. 
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One obvious difference between phenomenal consciousness and 
the cognitive family is that they concern different (though perhaps 
overlapping) kinds of content. The kind of content that is paradig- 
matically inferentially promiscuous, for example, is semantic or repre- 
sentational content, whereas it is experiential content that can be 
phenomenally conscious.” 

Ordinary uses of words such as ‘conscious’ and ‘aware’ usually 
involve elements of both phenomenal and cognitive notions, but 
there are pure uses as well. Consider blindsight, in which brain dam- 
age in the visual cortex has the effect that a subject can “guess” 
(sometimes with 90% accuracy), given a binary choice between say 
an ‘X’ and an ‘O’ in his blind field, but says he sees nothing. The 
visual information can guide the guessing response, but it is not 
“inferentially promiscuous,” and is not available to guide action 
rationally in the usual way; further, judging from what the subject 
says, it does not reach phenomenal consciousness (I cannot go fur- 
ther into the matter here)—except when the subject notices what he 
is inclined to guess. So the perceptual state is unconscious in the 
phenomenal, access, and reflective senses. (Note that the perceptual 
state is not access conscious by my definition, because although the 
perceptual information does influence action, there is no rational 
control of action—unti the patient hears himself guess.) But now 
imagine something that does not actually exist, a case of super 
blindsight: a blindsight subject trained to prompt himself at will, 
guessing what is in his blind field without being given a binary © 
choice. The super-blind-sighter says, “‘Now I know that there is an X 


1? Imagine standing in a dark tunnel looking at a brightly lit scene at the end. 
Compare looking with one eye and looking with both eyes. The representational 
content is the same (the same objects are represented to be at the same places), 
but the experiential content is different. This example derives from Christo 
Peacocke’s Sense and Content (New York: Oxford, 983). See also Sydney Shoe- 
maker, ‘The Inverted Spectrum,” this JOURNAL, LXXIX, 7 (July 1982): 357-81. 
The distinction applies best to perceptual states, which clearly have both kinds of 
content. Thought might be said to have only representational content, and pain 
might be said to have only tial content. I cannot discuss the issue here, 
but in my view, thought does have phenomenal content, and pain has a rudimen- 
ath gtd representational content, this content may be nonconceptua- 

lived. There is an open question as to access consciousness of this rudi- 
aenta + as race ont aaa o fe Sic aren a ER 
sciousness of it. I discussed the access/phenomenal distinction in “Consciousness 
and Accessibility,” The Behavioral and Brain Sciences, XII, 4 (1990): 596-8; and 

“Evidence Epipbenomenalism,” The Behavioral and Brain Saences, XIV, 
4 (1991): 670-2. Owen Flanagan's Consciousness Reconsidered (Camb : MIT, 
1992) raises some concerns about this version of the accesa/ distinc- 
tion. There is an illuminating discussion in the introduction to M. Davies and G. 
Humphreys, eds., Consciousness: A Mind and Language Reader (Cambridge: 
Blackwell, forthcoming). 
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in front of me even though I don’t actually see it.” His “vision” in 
the blind field makes the visual information just pop into his 
thoughts, the way solutions to problems sometimes do for us, or the 
way some people just know the time. His perceptual state would be 
phenomenally unconscious but conscious in the access and reflec- 
tive senses. 

The converse is also coherent: a phenomenally conscious state 
that is unconscious in the access and reflective senses. Imagine, for 
example, a painful thought that is repressed via Freudian processes, 
becoming unconscious. Assuming that the painful thought contin- 
ues to be painful when unconscious (as is often said to be the case by 
Freudians), the sense in which the thought is unconscious could not 
be the phenomenal sense, since nothing painful could be phenome- 
nally unconscious. But the painful thought could be unconscious in 
the access or reflective senses. Or consider the unconscious pain 
during sleep that awakens one. Again, the pain, being painful, could 
not be phenomenally unconscious, but it is presumably access un- 
conscious (until one awakens). Perhaps phenomenal consciousness 
requires some sort of subject, and so the unconscious might be 
thought of as an agency that experiences the phenomenally 
conscious state. But still there is no access consciousness, because 
there is no rational control of thought and action; the content is not 
“inferentially promiscuous.” 

Corresponding to the different concepts of consciousness, we 
have different notions of zombie. Even if we are computers, we can 
ask whether machines made to be computationally identical to us are 
phenomenally conscious. If not, they are phenomenal zombies. 
Their states are conscious in the access sense, but not in the phe- 
nomenal sense. The zombies in Night of the Living Dead, however, 
seem cognitively and affectively diminished, not necessarily phenom- 
enally diminished. Are we to suppose that there is nothing it tastes 
like for them to eat their relatives? 

Although Dennett makes no such distinctions, they are important 
analytical tools for understanding what is going on in the book, for 
he often appears to have one or another of these concepts in mind. 
For example, he sometimes presumes that phenomenal conscious- 
ness is reflective consciousness.” Dennett explicitly mentions the 
analysis of a conscious state as a state accompanied by a thought to 
the effect that I have that state (held in different forms by D. Arm- 
strong, W. Lycan, and D. Rosenthal), treating it as a good analysis of 
consciousness (presumably in the univocal sense he thinks he has 


* Thomas Nagel’s review interprets Dennett’s theory this way— Wall Street 
Journal, Thursday, November 7, 1991, p. A12 
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been using all along). If this were the consistent doctrine of the 
book, this review would have mentioned its problems accounting for 
the experiences of babies and animals. Dennett tells us in the ap- 
pendix for philosophers that his view has a foot in both the realist 
and eliminativist camps, and if the reduction of phenomenal to re- 
flective consciousness were the consistent theory of the book, the 
strongly deflationary aspect of this view would justify this gloss. 

The reduction of phenomenal to reflective consciousness is not, 
however, the dominant doctrine of the book. Equally often, an in- 
compatible reduction of phenomenal consciousness to access con- 
sciousness seems favored, but most of the time there is little clue as 
to what concept of consciousness is at issue. This problem is at its 
most extreme in Dennett’s discussion of what he labels as his empiri- 
cal theory of consciousness (to be summarized below). It is not a 
theory of consciousness in any of the senses discussed, nor in any 
other sense of which I know. The theory is perhaps best construed 
as a theory of the whole mind. Those of you who have not read this 
book but know Dennett’s earlier work on consciousness are no 
doubt tempted to suppose that this book is eliminativist: that is, that 
Dennett is saying that there is no such thing as consciousness. Alter- 
natively, you may suppose that what Dennett must be saying is that 
consciousness is either nothing or else one or another of the cogni- 
tive consciousnesses. This is not the dominant stance taken by Den- 
nett in this book, however, and thus it marks a substantial change 
from his earlier (and I think clearer and better) work on the subject, 
e.g., “On the Absence of Phenomenology.” In this book, Dennett 
mainly comes on as a realist who is weary of being seen as denying 
the existence of the obvious. He trumpets an account of what con- 
sciousness is; he is proud of and excited about “my theory of con- 
sciousness.” (Recall the title.) And although he realizes that his 
theory conflicts with common sense or at least common views, he 
insists that his theory does not “neglect the facts about experience 
that we know so intimately ‘from the inside’ ” (42). 

My complaint is that a number of incompatible views seem to 
coexist, inchiding these: that consciousness is real and identical to 
access consciousness; that consciousness is real and identical to re- 
flective consciousness; and that consciousness is the whole mind. In 
addition, at a crucial point, Dennett assumes an extreme form of 
eliminativism, one that cannot be seen as a deflationary realism. 

Pursuing this point, let us turn to the empirical theory ‘‘of con- 
sciousness.” The part of the theory that is set up as the opposition to 
the Cartesian theater is the multiple-drafts model. The name derives 
from the idea that with the various forms of electronic quasi pub- 
lishing now flourishing we may one day find ourselves unable to 
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decide which of the many versions of a piece of work is to be 
counted as the publication. The multiple-drafts model says that con- 
sciousness does not consist in a single privileged or canonical 
“narrative,” but rather a group of different ones that will be elicited 
by different probes at different times. If a thief snatches your brief- 
case, you may tell one story about what happened if somehow 
probed at the moment, another story five minutes later, and yet 
another the next day. The point of the multiple drafts model is 
supposed to be that none of these narratives is definitive: there is no 
single determinate story that has exclusive control of reasoning, ver- 
balization, and behavior. The multiple drafts model says that there 
are distinct parallel representations that have access to reasoning, 
verbalization, and behavior, and thus, to the extent that it is about 
consciousness at all, the multiple-drafts model is about conscious- 
ness in the access sense. 

‘Another part of the theory is that consciousness is a “complex of 
memes” (210), ‘meme’ being Richard Dawkins’s term for units of 
cultural replication and transmission corresponding to genes: “ʻa 
human mind is itself an artifact created when memes restructure a 
human brain in order to make it a better habitat for memes.” Here 
we see the Jaynesian idea that consciousness is a cultural construc- 
tion put in terms of the mind rather than in terms of consciousness. 
The main part of the theory is the widely held view that the mind is 
composed of numerous semi-autonomous agencies competing for 
control. Much of the content of the theory concerns the original 
functions of these agencies and their mode of interaction and orga- 
nization. I see little in the theory that is about consciousness in any 
sense narrower than the whole mind. 

As I have been saying, the different notions of consciousness de- 
ployed are often incompatible. Consider, for example, the idea just 
mentioned that consciousness is a cultural construction: “human 
consciousness (1) is too recent an innovation to be hard-wired into 
the innate machinery, (2) is largely the product of cultural evolution 
that gets imparted to brains in early training” (219). This idea makes 
some sense if, as Julian Jaynes sometimes does, by ‘consciousness’ 
you mean “the possession of a theory of consciousness” (in some 
sense or other), but the idea that consciousness is a cultural con- 
struction does not fit well with other notions of consciousness that 
appear in the book, e.g., reflective consciousness. Surely, no one 
would take seriously the idea that our capacity to think about our 
own thoughts is a cultural innovation first discovered by the Greeks 
between the time of the Iliad and the Odyssey. And it should go 
without saying that it is foolish to suppose that phenomenal con- 
sciousness is a cultural construction. Both reflective and phenome- 
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nal consciousness would seem to be basic biological features of hu- 
mans. And the same holds for the presence of “multiple drafts” in 
the brain. 

Let me turn now to the argumentative heart of the book, a pair of 
chapters about certain temporal phenomena, focusing on a contrast 
between what Dennett calls “Orwellian” and ‘‘Stalinesque”’ theories 
(to be described below). The conclusion is that one theory of con- 
sciousness, Cartesian materialism, should be rejected in favor of 
Dennett’s empirical theory of consciousness, which, because the ar- 
gument takes place before the rest of the theory has been intro- 
duced, takes the form of the multiple-drafts model.* 

The Cartesian materialism that Dennett attacks is a view he ac- 
knowledges that probably no one holds explicitly, but which he 
thinks importantly influences our thought nonetheless. Cartesian 
materialism is Cartesian dualism minus the dualism, ‘‘the view that 
there is a crucial finish line or boundary somewhere in the brain .. . 
[such that] what happens there is what you are conscious of” (107). 
This finish line is the Cartesian theater, “where in the brain 
conscious experience .. . [is] located” (107). 

Cartesian materialism clearly concerns phenomenal conscious- 
ness. But the multiple-drafts model appears to deploy access con- 
sciousness (instead? in addition?), as mentioned above. The claim of 
the multiple-drafts model is that narratives are developed in parallel 
which gain access to reasoning and control of action and speech at 
different times in different ways. This apparent difference in the 
subject matter of the two theories is often obscured in the text by 
Dennett’s tendency to include the negation of Cartesian materialism 
in the statement of the multiple-drafts model, a rather trivial way of 
ensuring that Cartesian materialism and the multiple-drafts model 
are about the same thing. By failing to consider whether the theories 
are theories of different things, Dennett avoids bringing up the issue 
of whether there might be a better theory of phenomenal conscious- 
ness than Cartesian materialism, or whether his multiple-drafts 
model, being a theory of something else, just leaves the mysteries of 
phenomenal consciousness untouched. 

The impression that the discussion confuses phenomenal and ac- 
cess consciousness is confirmed by the repeated assertions that 
“there is no single definitive ‘stream of consciousness’ ” because 
there are “multiple channels in which specialist circuits” create mul- 


ae ee a ere OF Me pane argoment Plier to ey Dei 
nett and Marcel Kinsbourne appeared in The Behavioral and Bratn Sciences, xv, 2 
(June 1992): 183—-201—“‘Time and the Observer: The Where and When of Con- 
scjousness in the Bram”; I recommend the reply by Robert van Gulick in the same 
issue. 
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tiple drafts, narratives that are available to “get promoted to further 
functional roles” (253-4). But you cannot reject a serial stream of 
phenomenal consciousness on the basis of nonserial access 
conscious activities. Dennett rejects a theory of apples because it is 
incorrect about oranges.” 

Turning now to Dennett’s actual argument, I shall use one of his 
simplest examples, metacontrast. The subject first gets a short (30 
milliseconds—about the duration of a television frame) presenta- 
tion of a disk that is followed immediately by a donut whose inner 
border is just where the outside of the disk was. If the setup is right, 
the subject reports having seen only the donut. “Did you see a 
disk?” “Nol” There is evidence, however, that information about 
the disk is represented in the brain. For example, subjects are better 
than chance at guessing whether there were one or two stimuli. 
Further, if the disk is flashed for the same duration without being 
followed by the donut, the subject does report seeing the disk. Den- 
nett contrasts two theories of what goes on when the subject is 
shown the disk followed by the donut. The Orwellian theory says 
that the subject has a conscious experience of both the disk and the 
donut, but that the conscious experience of the donut wipes out the 
conscious memory of the disk. (“‘Orwellian” because history is 
rewritten.) The Stalinesque theory is that the disk is subjected to 
preconscious processing, but that consciousness of it is prevented by 
the donut stimulus that follows it. So what the Orwellian and the 
Stalinist disagree about is whether there was a brief flicker of conscious- 
ness of the disk that the subject does not remember. The main philo- 
sophical argument of the book has the conclusion that there could 
be no matter of fact (not just that there need not be a matter of fact 
in a particular case, which of course all sides should agree to) as 
between these two theories, because the notion of a brief flicker of 
consciousness that the subject does not remember makes no sense. 


See the figure: 


First Stimulus 





Second Stimulus 
5 See Flanagan, pp. 172-5, for another criticism of Dennett on this topic. 
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So what is the argument that there is no real difference corre- 
sponding to the Stalinesque/Orwellian distinction (i.e., no real dif- 
ference between a flicker of consciousness of the disk and no such 
flicker)? What Dennett says is that there is nothing discernible to 
either outside or inside observers—i.e., to scientists or to subjects— 
which could distinguish the two theories. As Dennett summarizes: 
“because of spatiotemporal smearing of the observer’s point of view 
in the brain, all the evidence there is or could be fails to distinguish 
between the Orwellian and Stalinesque theories of conscious experi- 
ence, and hence there is no difference. That is some sort of opera- 
tionalism or verificationism”’ (126). Indeed, at the heart of the argu- 
ment are distinct appeals to both operationalism and verification- 
ism, one for the inside half of the argument, the other for the 
outside half, and I shall consider them separately. 

Inside Dennett says that there is no experiential difference be- 
tween the Orwellian and Stalinesque accounts: ‘You, as a subject 
... could not discover anything in the experience from your own 
first-person perspective that would favor one theory over the other; 
the experience would ‘feel the same’ on either account” (123). This 
is no misprint; this point is repeated a number of times, both in the 
book and in Dennett and Marcel Kinsbourne’s article (op. cit.). 

Of course, the Orwellian and Stalinesque cases do not feel the 
same even though the subjects’ judgments are the same. There is a 
phenomenal difference, a difference in the subjectivity of the sub- 
ject, between a brief flicker of consciousness of the disk and no brief 
flicker of consciousness of the disk. Although there is a phenomenal 
difference, it is not one that is accessible to verbalization, and so 
subjects’ testimony is of no direct use to science. Telling the differ- 
ence between the Orwellian and Stalinesque theories will have to 
involve other methods, and to this matter we now turn. 

Outside Dennett says that the Orwellian and the Stalinist can 
agree on all the representational (and other scientific) facts. What 
they disagree about is whether the representation of the disk is 
conscious or not. But why could there not be evidence about that? 
Dennett keeps saying that there is no way of drawing a sharp line in 
the brain between conscious and nonconscious events. But why 
should the proponent of phenomenal consciousness have to accept 
a sharp line in the brain? This false hyper-determinacy is made 
of straw. 

Suppose we find evidence from normal contexts (in which there 
are no perceptual or memory tricks) for the Crick and Koch conjec- 
ture that consciousness is intimately related to a 35—75 hertz neural 
oscillation. If we have a wide range of converging evidence to sup- 
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port this sort of claim from cases in which we are justified in sup- 
posing that there are no memory or perceptual tricks, then we could 
look at tricky cases like metacontrast to see whether the representa- 
tion of the disk is associated with a brief flicker of 35—75 hertz 
neural oscillation. If so, Orwellianism is supported; if not, Stalinism 
is supported. Of course, for a conclusive case to be made either way, 
we would have to discover the concepts that would allow us to close 
the explanatory gap by actually explaining phenomenally conscious 
experience neurophysiologically, but short of that, even correlations 
would provide some evidence. 

Another approach is this: Dennett’s Orwellian hypothesizes dele- 
tions from memory (see, e.g., 142). But as we come to understand 
more about memory systems, perhaps we shall be able to tell when 
such deletions occur. And some Orwellian hypotheses involve hallu- 
cinatory memories, memories as of perceptions that never hap- 
pened. Perhaps the constructive processes involved in producing 
such memories could be distinguished from normal memory pro- 
cesses using the methods of neurophysiology or psychology. In sum, 
Dennett has succumbed to what he calls ‘‘Philosophers’ Syndrome: 
mistaking a failure of imagination for an insight into neces- 
sity” (401). 

The inside argument uses what Dennett calls “first-person opera- 
tionalism.” He says: 

Some thinkers have their faces set so hard against ‘verificationism’ and 

‘operationalism’ that they want to deny it even in the one arena where 

it makes manifest good sense: the realm of subjectivity (132). 


The Multiple Drafts model makes “writing it down” in memory criter- 
ial for consciousness: that is what it is for the “given” to be “‘taken”— 
to be taken one way rather than another. There is no reality of 
conscious experience independent of the effects of various vehicles of 
content in subsequent action (and hence of course on memory) (132). 


But a realist about phenomenal consciousness should not find 
first-person operationalism any more palatable than third-person 
operationalism. Consider the reduction of phenomenal conscious- 
ness to reflective consciousness which Dennett often favors (a defla- 
tionary but nonetheless realist position). Recall that, if phenomenal 
consciousness is reflective consciousness, then for the pain to be 
phenomenally conscious is for there to be a higher-order thought 
about the pain, or at least some sort of cognitive state that scans it. 
But obviously there could be a brief flicker of a higher-order 
thought about one’s state, even if it left no imprint on memory. Not 
even Dennett suggests operationalism for thought. But on the 
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theory that phenomenal consciousness is higher-order thought, a 
flicker of higher-order thought just is a flicker of phenomenal con- 
sciousness. Further, there could be scientific evidence about 
whether or not there is a brief flicker of a higher-order thought. So, 
Dennett’s claim is incompatible with one of the better deflationary 
views of phenomenal consciousness: indeed, it is hard to think of 
any remotely plausible deflationary realist view of phenomenal con- 
sciousness that does not engender an Orwellian/Stalinesque dis- 
tinction. 

Dennett and Kinsbourne (op. cit.) reply to critics who charge them 
with abandoning realism, saying “we consider our position to be 
unproblematically ‘realist’ . . . As ‘realists’ about consciousness, we 
believe that there has to be something ... that distinguishes 
conscious events from nonconscious events” (235-6). (The scare 
quotes signify only that not every question about a real entity has a 
determinate answer, something to which no reasonable realist 
should object.) But a realist who rejects the Orwellian /Stalinesque 
distinction has the responsibility of exhibiting a notion of conscious- 
ness on which the distinction founders, in the way that a realist 
about temperature can exhibit a theory of temperature (average 
kinetic energy of an ensemble of molecules) on which there is no 
such thing as the temperature of a single electron. Neither the book 
nor the Dennett and Kinsbourne article give any such account; in- 
stead, the burden is carried by first-person operationalism. In their 
reply to critics, Dennett and Kinsbourne hint that maybe a brief 
flicker of consciousness is impossible in the way a brief flicker of 
baldness is impossible (my analogy, not theirs). But is the main argu- 
ment of the book to depend on an unsupported empirical specula- 
tion that does not even appear in the book? Further, why does this 
speculation not support the Stalinesque position rather than Den- 
nett’s view that there is no Orwellian/Stalinesque difference? 

Here is a tentative diagnosis of what has gone wrong: if Dennett 
identifies consciousness with access consciousness, one can explain 
why he thinks there can be no Orwellian/Stalinesque difference. 
The Orwellian would say (correctly) that there is access to the disk 
information because if the donut had not appeared, then the subject 
could have reported that there was a disk; and the Stalinist would say 
(equally correctly) that there is not access to the disk information, 
because given that the donut did appear, the subject cannot report 
on the disk. Accessibility is a modal notion; what is accessible de- 
pends on what is held fixed. The Stalinesque reasoning given holds 
the perception of the donut fixed, but the Orwellian reasoning does 
not. (A univocal context-fixed identification of consciousness with 
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access consciousness would yield a robust Orwellian /Stalinesque 
distinction; it is the modal sensitivity to context that makes the dif- 
ference disappear.) 

Now Dennett’s overall argument could be put as follows: (1) if the 
naive view of phenomenal consciousness is right, then an Orwellian/ 
Stalinesque distinction is legitimate; (2) but no such distinction is 
legitimate; (3) so the naive view of phenomenal consciousness 
is wrong. 

But the Orwellian/Stalinesque distinction that makes (1) true 
takes consciousness to be phenomenal consciousness, whereas the 
Orwellian/Stalinesque distinction that makes (2) true takes con- 
sciousness to be access consciousness, a straightforward fallacy of 
equivocation. Dennett may wish to reply that phenomenal conscious- 
ness really does reduce to access consciousness, so there is no equiv- 
ocation. If J were defending Dennett’s overall viewpoint, that is 
what I would say. But if an identification of phenomenal conscious- 
ness with access consciousness is what the book hinges on, it would 
have to be (a) stated, (b) argued for, and (c) the book would have to 
be purged of the theories of phenomenal consciousness that are 
incompatible with this one. Also, it would have to be admitted that 
the key reasoning of the book is completely dependent on the miss- 
ing argument for the identification of phenomenal with access con- 
sciousness. 

At many points in the discussion, Dennett talks as if there is noth- 
ing more to something’s seeming pink than spontaneously judging 
that it is pink (364-5). Dennett calls these acts of content fixation 
presentiments. This concept of consciousness appears to be different 
from the other cognitive concepts already discussed. For example, 
presumably presentiments can be unconscious in the access and re- 
flective senses, as in the Freudian cases mentioned earlier. Presenti- 
ments add yet another concept of consciousness to the list of those 
endorsed by Dennett, and as with reflective consciousness, this one 
also seems to yield a difference between the Orwellian and the Sta- 
linist. A flicker of presentiment is distinct from no such flicker, and 
there is no reason to think that such a thing is undetectable. 

I have mentioned a number of problems in Dennett’s argument. 
Which is the basic one? Nagel (op. cit.) picks as the locus of error 
Dennett’s doctrine (one that I have not yet mentioned) that the 
proper study of consciousness rests on third-person judgments 
(“heterophenomenology’’), not first-person judgments, what Nagel 
calls ‘‘Dennett’s Procrustean conception of scientific objectivity.” 
But the point made five paragraphs ago suggests that this is not the 
basic error, for Dennett’s argument fails even if we concede that a 
flicker of consciousness is a flicker of higher-order thought. If we 
accept an objective third-person notion of thought (at least for 
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thought that is phenomenally and reflectively unconscious, as is al- 
lowed by the reflective view), then we can also accept an objective 
third-person notion of consciousness, without giving up the Orwel- 
lian/Stalinesque distinction. Although I have singled out a confu- 
sion of access and phenomenal consciousness for special mention, I 
have no illusion that there is one false step that is the root of all 
Dennett’s difficulties. Instead, as often in philosophy, we have a 
complex network of mutually supporting confusions. 

Toward the end of the book there is some explicit discussion of 
inverted qualia, Frank Jackson’s Mary, and other conundra. There is 
no doubt that Dennett is eliminativist about “qualia” (so his attitude 
to qualia is very different from his attitude to consciousness), but as 
Owen Flanagan (op. cit.) points out, since Dennett takes it to be of 
the essence of “qualia” that they are ineffable, atomic, nonrela- 
tional, incomparable, and incorrigible, he has put them in the cate- 
gory of things inaccessible from the third-person point of view (re- 
minding us of Norman Malcolm on dreams). But a reasonable advo- 
cate of phenomenal consciousness allows the possibility of their 
scientific study. So what Dennett says about ‘‘qualia” has little rele- 
vance to phenomenal consciousness. 

The unfortunate thing about this book is that Dennett’s own mul- 
tiple-drafts theory is true of the book itself. He has given us a num- 
ber of interesting but conflicting views that he has not forged into a 
coherent whole. 

NED BLOCK 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Rediscovery of the Mind. JOHN SEARLE. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
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Everyone agrees that consciousness is a very special phenomenon, 
unique in several ways, but there is scant agreement on just how 
special it is, and whether or not an explanation of it can be accom- 
modated within normal science. John Searle’s view, defended with 
passion in this book, is highly idiosyncratic: what is special about 
consciousness is its ‘‘subjective ontology,” but normal science can 
accommodate subjective ontology alongside (not within) its other- 
wise objective ontology. Once we clear away some widespread con- 
fusions about what.science requires, and dismiss the misbegotten 
field of cognitive science that has been engendered by those confu- 
sions, the subjective ontology of the mind, he claims, will lose its 
aura of unacceptable mystery. 
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I SEARLE'S CHALLENGE 

Searle sees himself as an iconoclast, waging lonely battle against “‘the 
tradition’’—the ‘‘mainstream orthodoxy” of functionalistic material- 
ism that has unjustly captured the flag of the scientific establish- 
ment. Unsullied common sense is his chief ally, and his frequent 
invocations of common sense and its endorsement of his views give 
the book a characteristic populist flavor. Recognizing, however, that 
common sense has had an embarrassing history of bowing to scien- 
tific revolution in the past, Searle is particularly intent to challenge 
the arguments that claim that functionalism (and its family of sup- 
porting doctrines) is nothing more than an application of standard 
scientific method to the phenomena of mind. He identifies seven 
propositions that compose the “foundations of modern material- 
ism” (10-1), and undertakes to show that each of the seven is “at 
best, false.” Here they are: 


(1) Where the scientific study of the mind is concerned, consciousness 
and its special features are of rather minor importance. . . . (2) Science 
is objective. . . . (3) Because reality is objective, the best method in the 
study of the mind is to adopt the objective or third-person point of 
view. ... (4) From the third-person, objective point of view, the only 
answer to the epistemological question ‘How would we know about the 
mental phenomena of another system?’ is: We know by observing its 
behavior . . . (5) Intelligent behavior and causal relations to intelligent 
behavior are in some way the essence of the mental . . . (6) Every fact in 
the universe is in principle knowable and understandable by human 
investigators. . . . (7) The only things that exist are ultimately physical, 
as the physical is traditionally conceived, that is, as opposed to the 
mental. 


I think he is almost exactly right about this foundational list. As a 
targeted representative of orthodoxy, I for one accept all seven 
propositions, with only one demurrer: I would insist, in a revision of 
(1), that consciousness, while of major importance, is an advanced 
or derived mental phenomenon, not the foundation of all intention- 
ality, all mentality. Since I would insist that cognitive science is wise 
not to start with consciousness, I endorse the spirit of (1), as Searle's 
discussion (18~9) makes plain. So, aside from that revision of empha- 
sis, I would say Searle has done a good job of identifying the enemy 
and its foundational assumptions. (I am also happy to accept his 
attempt at a cognitivist credo of sorts on 197-8.) 

Searle has discovered that the whole cognitivist enterprise “hangs 
together,” thanks to a lot of detailed supporting arguments, some of 
them counterintuitive, others quite generally accepted. He realizes 
that, if he is going to have any hope of defeating the parts of it he is 
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dead set against, he is going to have to attack it root and branch. 
The central doctrine of cognitive science is that there is a level of 
analysis, the information-processing level (there may be more than 
one, depending on how we count), intermediate between the phe- 
nomenological level (the personal level, or the level of conscious- 
ness) and the neurophysiological level. Searle sees that his position 
requires that this central doctrine be entirely and hopelessly mis- 
taken. “There are brute, blind neurophysiological processes and 
there is consciousness, but there is nothing else” (228). 

Cognitive science has had twenty years or so to hammer out its 
enabling assumptions, and allowing for a good measure of overstate- 
ment and misunderstanding, it has actually got its act together 
pretty well by now. So Searle has a monumental task. It all has to 
come tumbling down, or it will not budge. Attacking such a well-for- 
tified tower of prevailing wisdom is not a job for the faint-hearted, 
but Searle has never lacked for confidence in the clarity and truth of 
his own vision. Indeed, his supreme self-confidence is the one fixed 
point that emerges from the shifting interpretations of the inten- 
tions that are suggested by what he has written, as we shall see. 

People are not, in general, daft. This obvious fact gives Searle 
pause. He frequently expresses his astonishment that the other side 
could endorse such monumentally silly doctrines, but that is just 
what his analyses tell him, so he calls them as he sees them. “If I am 
Tight, we have been making some stunning mistakes” (246). He used 
to stop there, but in this book there has been a subtle but important 
change in his meta-opinion: “How is it that so many philosophers 
and cognitive scientists can say so many things that, to me at least [my 
emphasis], seem obviously false” (3)? Searle may find it a bizarre 
sociological fact that his common sense is not everybody’s, but now 
he bows to that fact and thus accepts the burden of proof (however 
misplaced in the eyes of eternity) of showing that his ‘‘obvious facts” 
are so much as true. This is progress. 

Here is the nub of Searle’s case: “Because mental phenomena are 
essentially connected with consciousness, and because consciousness 
is essentially subjective, it follows that the ontology of the mental is 
essentially a first-person ontology” (20). He goes on: “The subjectiv- 
ist ontology of the mental seems intolerable. It seems intolerable 
metaphysically that there should be irreducibly subjective, ‘private’ 
entities in the world, and intolerable epistemologically that there 
should be an asymmetry between the way that each person knows of 
his or her inner mental phenomena and the way that others from 
outside know of them” (21). Just so, but Searle calls this realization a 
crisis. Orthodoxy (or at least my version of it) says the crisis is not 
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really so bad, since the vaunted “‘essential” and “irreducible” subjec- 
tivity of consciousness dissolves under analysis. We can have our 
consciousness and objective science, too—at the cost of some ini- 
tially disorienting counterintuitiveness. Searle claims, on the con- 
trary, that we can have consciousness and common sense, too. 

There is no denying that, at the outset, common sense is on 
Searle’s side. It does seem just crashingly obvious that no gradualist 
bridge could be built between the intimate world each of us en- 
counters in his own subjectivity and the alien, inscrutable world of 
billions of brain processes going on in our skulls. In the past, 
Searle’s defense of his home truths has concentrated on trying to 
demonstrate the absurdities of the alternative positions, and he reit- 
erates and elaborates these negative arguments here, but now he has 
also taken on the task of evincing in some detail the positive implica- 
tions of his view and defending them. This is valuable. Self-exposure 
to rebuttal is generally more accurate than imputed exposure, which 
always invites the charge of uncharitable interpretation. In the 
course of making his positive case, Searle resolutely catalogues some 
of its rather costly implications, which I should think will seriously 
diminish the allure of an initial allegiance to his version of com- 
mon sense. 

I SEARLE’S POSITIVE ACCOUNT 

First there is the metaphysical extravagance (at best just peculiarity 
or at worse incoherence) of subjective ontology. Searle’s use of this 
term is unprecedented and unobvious, and he never tells us just 
what he means by ontology, beyond distinguishing it vehemently 
from epistemology, but we can see why he feels constrained to use 
such a curious expression. He wants to insist that the subjectivity of 
the mental is not merely an epistemological fact—e.g., a fact about 
how others cannot know what I can know about what is going on in 
my mind—but he cannot permit himself to say that it is simply an 
objective fact that each mind is a locus of subjectivity, for that would 
play right into the hands of those who champion the third-person 
point of view. The objective facts about someone’s subjectivity are 
precisely the subject matter of what I call heterophenomenology— 
phenomenology from the third-person point of view—and Searle 
cannot accept that such an investigation could, in principle, exhaus- 
tively account for what is the case. Consciousness is more special 
than that, on his view, and hence cannot be just one more bit of 
objective ontology, the objective phenomenon of subjectivity loci 
scattered about in the world. That is why the so-called subjectivity of 
a robot, which has a limited and potentially mistaken fund of infor- 
_ Imation about its environment, could not be real subjectivity, in 
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Searle’s view, since this is manifestly an objective phenomenon, 
readily and exhaustively investigatable from the objective point 
of view. 

Part of Searle’s attempt to make a comfortable home for this 
unique doctrine is a thought experiment that is so central to his 
argument that I must present it at length. 


Imagine that your brain starts to deteriorate in such a way that you are 
slowly going blind. Imagine that the desperate doctors, anxious to alle- 
viate your condition, try any method to restore your vision. As a last 
resort, they try plugging silicon chips into your visual cortex. Imagine 
that to your amazement and theirs [not mme!—DCD)], it turns out that 
the silicon chips restore your vision to its normal state. Now, imagine 
further that your brain, depressingly, continues to deteriorate and the 
doctors continue to implant more silicon chips. You can see where the 
thought experiment is going already: in the end, we imagine that your 
brain is entirely replaced by silicon chips. .. . In such a situation there 
would be various possibilities. One logical possibility, not to be ex- 
chided on any a priori grounds alone, is surely this: you continue to 
have all of the sorts of thoughts, experiences, memories, etc., that 
you had previously; the sequence of your mental life remains unaf- 
fected (65-6). 


Searle finds this prospect “empirically absurd” but still a logical 
possibility, and goes on to consider other possibilities. 


A second possibility . . . is this: as the silicon is progressively implanted 
into your dwindling brain, you find that the area of your conscious 
experience is shrinking, but that this shows no effect on your external 
behavior. You find, to your total amazement, that you are indeed los- 
ing control of your external behavior. ... [You have become blind, 
but] you hear your voice saying in a way that is completely out of your 
control ‘‘I see a red object in front of me.” . . . It is important in these 
thought experiments that you should always think of it from the first- 
person point of view. Ask yourself, ‘What would it be like for me?’ and 
you will see that it is perfectly conceivable for you to imagine that your 
external behavior remains the same, but that your internal conscious 
thought processes gradually shrink to zero. From the outside, it seems 
to observers that you are doing just fine, but from the inside you are 
gradually dying. 


In a third variation, “we imagine that the progressive implanta- 
tion of the silicon chips produces no change in your mental life, but 
you are progressively more and more unable to put your thoughts, 
feelings and intentions into action.” Your body becomes paralyzed 
and the doctors, to your conscious horror, decide to give you up for 
dead (67). Searle never explicitly says that these three variations 
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exhaust the relevant possibilities, but be implies it in his discussion: 
“The point of these three variations . . . is to illustrate the causal 
relationships between brain processes, mental processes, and exter- 
nally observable behavior” (68). When he goes on to analyze the 
second variation, he egregiously misdescribes its contribution. He 
says: 


In the second case, we imagined that the mediating relationship be- 
tween the mind and the behavior patterns was broken. In this case, the 
silicon chips did not duplicate the causal powers of the brain to produce 
conscious mental states [my emphasis], they only duplicated certain in- 
put-output functions of the brain. The underlying conscious mental 
life was left out (68). 


But that is only one of the logically possible interpretations of his 
second variation, by Searle’s own lights. The other is the crucial one: 
while you (remember, you are to imagine this from the first-person 
point of view) are dying, another consciousness is taking over your 
body. The speech acts you faintly hear your body uttering are not 
yours, but they are also not nobody’s! They are the speech acts of a 
new consciousness, remarkably willing to call itself by your name 
and recall your memories, exploit your skills, etc., but just not you. 
This is surely logically possible, for it is simply a reminder of Searle’s 
first logically possible variation: a silicon consciousness is possible— 
in this case it just is not you. 

So the crucial claim of Searle’s that I italicized above is a non 
sequitur. The second variation does not “illustrate” what he says it 
does. If the “underlying conscious mental life” was “left out” it is 
only because Searle’s insistence on the first-person point of view 
encouraged you to overlook the possibility. Maybe the silicon chips 
duplicated the causal powers to produce consciousness and maybe 
they did not. The problem with this ‘maybe’—and this goes to the 
heart of Searle’s attempt to “naturalize” subjective ontology—is 
that Searle has left us no resources at all with which to investigate it. 
It is presumably a mind-bogglingly important matter whether there 
are two consciousnesses associated with this body or just one, but 
neither objective neurophysiology (united with objective silicon- 
ology) nor your first-person point of view can shed any light at all on 
whether there is, or is not, another “subjective ontology” created by 
the second variation. Of course, from the point of view of the doc- 
tors, there would never be any way at all of distinguishing the first 
variation from the second variation—that is something that only you 
could ever know about, and you could never communicate it! It is 
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only by ignoring these implications that Searle can say that the 
“irreducibility” of consciousness, with its subjective ontology, “has 
no untoward scientific consequences whatever” (124). 

I find myself in Searle’s predicament here. I cannot see how 
Searle could simply have overlooked this gaping loophole in his 
thought experiment. But there it is. Suppose I am flat wrong; sup- 
pose he has seen this apparent loophole and has decisively refuted it 
on many occasions. How then can he resist sharing this refutation 
with his readers, since it would counter such an obvious move for 
the opposition to make? I am baffled. 

A second hard-to-swallow feature of Searle’s positive view is the 
connection principle: “all unconscious intentional states are in princi- 
ple accessible to consciousness” (156). For instance, I have not for- 
gotten what my boyhood home looks like, though I very seldom 
think about it, and during the times when I am not consciously 
thinking about it, some state of my brain keeps the memory alive (or 
amenable to resurrection). This state of my brain is about my boy- 
hood home—t has intentionality—and the connection principle re- 
quires that no state of my brain could be about anything unless its 
intentional content were in principle directly experienceable by me. 
(This is because only a conscious state could have the “aspectual 
shape” that is the hallmark of intentionality—but so far as I can see, 
the aspectual shape of an intentional state is what other theorists 
might call the description under which it is appreciated in conscious- 
ness, and I do not see that Searle has given good reasons for ruling 
out unconscious descriptions.) The main task of the connection prin- 
ciple is to rule out the wide variety of mtentionalistic formulations 
ubiquitous in cognitive science. Noam Chomsky has said there is 
something in the brain (something like a rule or a principle) that is 
about possible grammars, and David Marr has said there is some- 
thing in the brain (something like a primal sketch) that is of an object 
in the visible world, but when these theorists go on to insist, as they 
do, that these so-called representations in my brain are not recover- 
able by me in the manner of the memory of my boyhood home, they 
are talking nonsense. The mere “‘as if” intentionality of such so- 
called representational states is a hoax at worst, a metaphor at best. 
It is neither necessary nor illuminating to characterize any such in- 
termediate states or processes in intentional terms. (It is crucial to 
Searle to erect an absolute barrier here—no way can you pile up “‘as 
if” intentionality until it amounts to the real thing! Perhaps that is 
why he likes to concentrate on the simplest, most trivial cases from 
cognitive science, such as the Ponzo illusion [231ff]—because in 
such cases there is less imaginative tug in the direction of the pile.) 
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There are curiosities about Searle’s positive arguments in defense 
of the connection principle, but setting those aside, consider one of 
its more awkward implications. For Searle, ‘‘[c]onsciousness is an 
on/off switch; a system is either conscious or not” (83), and we do 
not yet know where to draw the line as we descend the phylogenetic 
scale: “I have no idea whether fleas, grasshoppers, crabs, or snails 
are conscious” (74). He wants to leave these questions to the neuro- 
physiologists, who will explore them by looking for evidence of ‘‘me- 
chanical-like tropisms to account for apparently goal-directed behav- 
ior in organisms that lacked consciousness” (75). Now, suppose that 
the neurophysiologists find it tempting to describe the ‘‘mechanical- 
like tropisms”’ in some spider in intentional terms: ‘State A of the 
spider’s nervous system represents the location of the fly in the web, 
and state B represents the best route, and state C represents the 
second-best route to the fly’ (or something like that). Is this real 
intentionality or mere as if intentionality? For Searle there can be no 
middle ground; spiders could not be held to be “sort of” conscious. 
If spiders are conscious, the neurophysiologists can succumb to the 
temptation with equanimity; these spider-brain states really are in- 
tentional states. If spiders are not, the neurophysiologists are com- 
mitting the cardinal sin of cognitive science. How are they supposed 
to know which they are doing? 

In fending off this embarrassing question, Searle must go to re- 
markable lengths to deny that it could ever be reasonable to give an 
intentionalistic or representational interpretation of a “‘mechanical- 
like” feature of a nervous system. He grants that there is a “func- 
tional” story to be told, for instance, about how the brain arrives at 
depth or distance judgments. “But there is no mental content what- 
ever at this functional level” (234, Searle’s emphasis). He then puts 
to himself the following quite reasonable retort from the cognitive 
scientists: ‘‘the distinction does not really make much difference to 
cognitive science. We continue to say what we have always said and 
do what we have always done, we simply substitute the word ‘func- 
tional’ for the word ‘mental’ in these cases.” To answer this, he is 
obliged to maintain that not only is there no information-processing 
level of explanation for the brain, there is also really no ‘‘functional 
level” of explanation in biology: “To put the point bluntly, in addi- 
tion to its various causal relations, the heart does not have any func- 
tions. When we speak of its functions, we are talking about those of 
its causal relations to which we attach some normative importance” 
(238). Now, I have often been viewed somewhat askance for sug- 
gesting that in some regards functionality is in the eye of the be- 
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holder.’ Searle has gone me one better, because he has forsworn the 
possibility of an intermediate position; there are only brute facts and 
brute falsehoods for Searle. So, while he and I are in agreement that 
the intentional level combines ‘‘the causal with the normative,” he 
must go on to assert that “‘the actual facts of intentionality contain 
normative elements, but where functional explanations are con- 
cerned, the only facts are brute, blind physical facts and the only 
norms are in us and exist only from our point of view” (238). It 
turns out, then, that function-talk in biology, like mere ‘“‘as if” in- 
tentionality-talk, is not to be taken seriously. Only artifacts made by 
genuine, conscious human artificers have real functions! Airplane 
wings are really for flying, but eagles’ wings are not; if one biologist 
says they are adaptations for flying and another says they are merely 
display racks for decorative feathers, there is no sense in which one 
biologist is closer to the truth. If, on the other hand, we ask the 
aeronautical engineers whether the airplane wings they designed are 
for keeping the plane aloft or for displaying the insignia of the 
airline, they can tell us a brute fact. 

I should mention that Searle devotes a considerable portion of 
the positive side of his book to developing his theses about what he 
calls the background and the network, and the relation he sees be- 
tween these. These passages are often interesting, but I could not 
see that the details were anything other than a restatement in some- 
what novel (but not improved) terms of familiar facts about con- 
sciousness, duly recognized by earlier theorists. They raise some 
difficulties for Searle’s own view, which he solves, but I could find 
no salient challenges to “orthodox” functionalism among any 
of them. 

OI SEARLE’S VIEW OF THE OPPOSITION 
As I said at the outset, Searle sees that his view is not just a minor 
disagreement with one feature of this orthodoxy; he must declare 
the opposition to be wrong from the ground up. Faced with the 
difficulty of finding common ground from which to launch non- 
question-begging arguments for such a revolutionary proposal (8— 
9), Searle recognizes that he must mount a less direct campaign. In 
chapter two, he presents a diagnosis of the historical path to error, 
from behaviorism and the early formulations of the identity theory, 
through various forms of functionalism and eliminative materialism, 
more or less up to the present state of play. This is a promising tactic 


1 See, for instance, The Intentional Stance (Cambridge. MIT, 1987), pp. 269%- 
86, 314-21. 
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under the circumstances. If he can show that he is an acute and 
sympathetic interpreter of the processes of thought that have led to 
the impasse, we shall at least be given grounds for supposing that he 
may indeed have uncovered an overlooked opportunity of major 
proportions. But the execution of this review is unfortunate, and his 
other discussions of alternative positions later in the book are 
equally unprepossessing. We enter a world of breathtaking oversim- 
plification, everything black and white, with no shades of gray per- 
mitted. 

This makes sympathetic interpretation difficult. On numerous oc- 
casions, he seems to be willfully ignoring the best interpretation of 
his opponents, seems to be willfully oblivious of well-known argu- 
ments in the literature. The intentional-stance reasoning supporting 
this appearance is straightforward. For instance, surely Searle 


(a) is acquainted with the many arguments against the coherence of 
the inverted-spectrum case (43); 

(b) knows that Ruth Millikan’s position is not refuted by such a simple 
objection (50); 

(c) is familiar with David Rosenthal’s improvement on the Wittgen- 
steinian position he dismisses so abruptly (146, and in a different 
regard, 171); 

(d) has encountered and understood at least a few of the subtleties in 
Donald Davidson’s discussions of self-deception (148); 

(e) has not forgotten how John Haugeland’s discussion of these issues 
obviates his claims (203-5). 

If these premises are true, one reasons, he must be deliberately 
ignoring these points, confident that his lay readers will be none the 
wiser. Either that or worse: he actually intends to express contempt 
for these authors—as if to say “their objections to my position are 
so ludicrous they are not worth even mentioning.” There are other 
cases to consider. For instance, can Searle seriously believe that the 
mere fact that someone else can know better than I whether I am 
“jealous, angry, or feeling generous” (145) scores a hit against any 
actually maintained doctrine of incorrigibility? This looks like delib- 
erate misdirection of the lay reader. 

But there is also evidence against this interpretation. To me, the 
most persuasive evidence is that he treats friend and foe alike. 
Would a deliberate distorter treat his fellow critics of cognitive 
science as cavalierly as Searle treats Saul Kripke (38—40), Thomas 
Nagel (100-3), Colin McGinn (104-5), and Ned Block (163-4)? I 
have my own disagreements with each of these authors, but I would 
not endorse any of Searle’s accounts of what is wrong with them. It 
was a refreshing experience to feel such sympathy for them, as well 
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as for my worthy opponents within the “orthodox” tradition: Paul 
Churchland (46-7), Jerry Fodor (50), and Chomsky (242-5)—to say 
nothing of poor Sigmund Freud (151-2). 

So we should look for some way to block the reasoning that 
seemed so persuasive, by denying premises (a—e) and their kin. The 
hypothesis that Searle has actually not read the literature he pur- 
ports to criticize can be rejected out of hand. Is it possible that 
although Searle has at one time or another read all the literature, 
and understood it at the time, he has actually forgotten the subtle 
details, and (given his supreme self-confidence) not bothered to 
check his memory? For instance, has he simply forgotten that what 
he calls his reductio ad absurdum of my position (81) is a version of 
an argument I myself composed and rebutted a dozen years ago?? 
There is evidence of extreme forgetfulness right within the book. 
For instance, he poses an excellent question and answer on page 32, 
and promises “‘[I]ater on I will show that both the question and the 
answer are incoherent,” but I can find nowhere in the later pages 
where he does anything that I can construe as even attempting to 
make good on this promise. 

More substantively, it is utterly central to his discussion of his 
thought experiment about silicon-chip implants, as we saw, that ap- 
parently intelligent behavior has no conclusive or even probative 
bearing on whether an entity is conscious. A “zombie” who per- 
fectly fools the doctors (or Turing testers) into thinking it is 
conscious must be a genuine possibility for Searle. But he forgets all 
this (apparently!) when forty pages later (107) he sets out to explain 
the evolutionary advantage of consciousness, which, he says “serves 
to organize a certain set of relationships between the organism and 
both its environment and its own states”: consciousness, he says, 
“gives us much greater powers of discrimination than unconscious 
mechanisms would have. . . . The hypothesis I am suggesting then is 
that one of the evolutionary advantages conferred on us by con- 
sciousness is the much greater flexibility, sensitivity, and creativity 
we derive from being conscious” (109). If that is true, it actually 
favors my alternative reading of the second variation. You yourself 
should reason: since my body continues to exhibit the “flexibility, 
sensitivity and creativity” that I always used to exhibit, odds are 
there is a silicon consciousness providing these benefits! These pas- 
sages on evolution flatly contradict his earlier insistence that con- 
sciousness is entirely independent of “control powers,” and revoke 


? “True Believers,” in A. F. Heath, ed., Saentific Explanation (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1981), pp. 53-75; see esp. pp. 61-2. 
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his denial of orthodox claims (4) and (5) above, so the principle of 
charity leaves the hypothesis of forgetfulness the only refuge. 

But is such extreme forgetfulness all by itself really plausible? 
There is yet another possible interpretation. At several points, 
Searle insists he has done his level best to interpret his opponents; 
we might try taking him at his word. Perhaps his bull-in-the-china- 
shop routine is not a policy, and not the result of forgetfulness, but 
a necessity. Perhaps when he attempts to see what an author is going 
on about, he translates what he reads into the only terms he can 
understand—one comic-book version or another. Someone less 
self-confident might reason: “I must be missing something; these 
colleagues of mine are coming out too stupid for words!” But if this 
occurs to Searle, it does not prompt any serious consideration 
by him. 

The superficially implausible hypothesis that Searle has been un- 
able to entertain the sophisticated versions of his opponents’ views is 
helped along by noting that someone who, like Searle, begins with 
the firm conviction that these matters are black-and-white, on-or- 
off, yes-or-no, is going to be constitutionally unsympathetic toward, 
and hence impatient with, those who announce they have rather 
intricate arguments in support of intermediate positions. It takes 
some genuine effort to suspend disbelief, and Searle admits to hav- 
ing had to work hard at taking seriously the views he is attacking. I 
know only too well how hard it is to curb my own impatience with 
those who set out on what seem to me to be manifestly bootless 
exercises in subtlety. If Searle is guilty of colossal impatience, he is 
only exhibiting in extreme form a failing we all share to one degree 
or another. 

Finally, of course, we could try to take seriously the humbling 
possibility that Searle has actually underestimated the size of his 
Herculean task; he is simply right—and the rest of us are so hope- 
lessly in the grip of the pseudo-sophisticated confusions he imputes 
to us that we are still unable to get our heads around the simple 
truths of which he is trying to remind us. It can hardly be credited 
that it was Searle’s intention to leave his philosophical targets with 
no agreeable alternative to the thesis that we are so disabled. Never- 
theless, we could try to maintain this well-nigh-incredible (to us, of 
course!) prospect as a working hypothesis. In fact, I have attempted 
this. I have reasoned that, if he really were right, when I turned to 
his positive arguments from as neutral a perspective as I could mus- 
ter, I would find it surprisingly difficult to find any plausible diag- 
noses of fallacious argument or overlooked possibilities on his part. 
But I do find apparent contradictions and major gaps in that posi- 
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tive account—I noted some of them in the previous section—so I 
can breathe easily. 

In the end, I find I have no strong opinion on which of the 
remaining interpretations of Searle is the truth (or what proportions 
of truth lie in each of them). And it is a welcome implication of my 
own view that although all of these patterns can be considered real 
up to a point,® there may be no deeper fact of the matter about what 
Searle really believes about the arguments of his colleagues. From 
his own first-person point of view, however, he may know better (or 
at least think he does). If so, there will be occasions for him to 
attempt to communicate that plain truth to us. 

What, then, of the challenge from common sense with which we 
—and Searle—began? Such a powerful hunch does not fall to the 
ground just because one philosopher fails to provide any support 
for it. I wish I were in a position to say, ‘‘If this is the best that the 
defenders of ‘intrinsic subjectivity’ can do, then this particular 
aspect of common sense is history,” but I have no faith in the ante- 
cedent. I expect that others, perhaps inspired by Searle’s campaign, 
will come along with better, more responsible arguments; it is still 
too early for the “orthodox” to declare victory. 

DANIEL C DENNETT 
Tufts University 


3 See “Real Patterns,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVII, 1 (January 1991): 27-51. 


Human Morality. SAMUEL SCHEFFLER. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. 150 p. Cloth $26.00. 


Human Morality, as the title suggests, attempts to reconcile the im- 
peratives of morality with the imperatives of our humanity. Since, 
for Samuel Scheffler, moral imperatives must finally be understood 
as human imperatives, this book ultimately attempts to reconcile us 
with ourselves. The value of this book lies in Scheffler’s patient 
recognition that this is no easy matter. Our self-imposed demands 
come from potentially conflicting sources, and a true reconciliation 
must account for the disparate sources of human motivation. In 
effect, Scheffler is trying to strike the mean between the ‘“‘Aristote- 
lian” and the “Kantian” strains in our moral thinking. On the one 
hand, morality must be a recognizably human institution, bound to 
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human motivation in plausible and legitimate ways: this is the human 
side of morality. On the other hand, an account of morality must 
explain the experienced categorical nature of moral demands, and it 
must preserve the enlightenment commitment to including all hu- 
mans within the moral universe. This is the moral side of our hu- 
manity. 

Scheffler’s thesis is that the moral point of view and the point of 
view of the agent must be potentially congruent. Morality can nei- 
ther be reduced to nor disregard (enlightened) self-interest. Because 
morality should serve a constraining role in human life, it is itself 
constrained by this role: it must be capable of being integrated into 
an attractive life. The plausibility of SchefHer’s argument is due, in 
significant part, to the care with which he distinguishes the content, 
scope, authority, and deliberative role of morality. With these dis- 
tinctions in hand, he is able to diagnose moral intuitions that run 
contrary to his thesis, and offer a reformulation that purports to 
capture the motivating spirit of the original intuition while presery- 
ing harmony with his overall moral outlook. So, for example, the 
idea that morality has restricted scope—that certain areas of private 
life ought to be immune from moral evaluation—is motivated by the 
thought that the content of morality is stringent—derived from an 
“ideal of purity” rather than an “ideal of humanity’’—and that its 
authority is overriding—that is, that one can act against its demand 
only on pain of irrationality. If, by contrast, one accepts that moral- 
ity’s content is moderate, constrained by a realistic understanding of 
human motivation, and that its authority cannot be derived from 
rationality alone, then there is less pressure to resist the arguments 
for morality’s pervasive scope: no arena of life is in principle im 
mune from moral evaluation. 

Although Scheffler’s moderation tilts him toward a naturalistic 
account of moral motivation, he argues that extant naturalistic ac- 
counts do not do justice to our prephilosophical moral intuitions. 
Kant pointed out that we tend to think that morality has a special 
kind of motivational authority, not derivable from any purely natu- 
ralistic source, like desire or sentiment. It is we who tend to think 
that moral motivation is unconditional, responsive to reason, and 
independent of natural inclinations or sentiment. Although these 
intuitions do not themselves legitimate a nonnaturalistic account, 
neither can a satisfying naturalistic account simply dismiss them as a 
mistake. 

Further, there are two phenomena of morality, its resonance and 
fragility, which make it doubtful that a standard naturalistic ac- 
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count, based on a single emotion, like sympathy, could be adequate. 
Morality is not an isolated arena of evaluation, but permeates our 
emotions and attitudes. Morality flows through a net of “reactive” 
attitudes—of resentment, envy, jealousy, admiration, love, friend- 
ship—which are themselves partially constitutive of treating our- 
selves and others as human. It is unlikely that such pervasive phe- 
nomena could be based on any one emotion or set of desires. And 
moral motivation seems particularly liable to disfigurement. 
Scheffler picks out an extreme example—‘‘pale criminality” in 
which a crime is committed because it is forbidden and that very fact 
tends to discharge guilt, rather than produce it—but one does not 
have to sit behind an analytic couch for long to notice that, in count- 
less small and seemingly innocuous ways, people regularly use 
“moral motivation” to constrain and disfigure their lives. Humans 
seem to be in the business of laming themselves, and allegedly moral 
motivation is a weapon of choice. Any adequate naturalism, 
Scheffler argues, must be able to explain this powerful tendency 
toward distortion. 

Scheffler himself turns to psychoanalysis to explain the resonance 
and fragility of morality. Philosophy has been unable to give a satisfy- 
ing naturalistic account of moral motivation, he thinks, because it 
has relied on naive and simplistic psychological theories, e.g., that 
people are motivated solely by self-interest. Psychoanalysis, he be- 
lieves, provides a model of how one might persuasively explain 
moral motivation. On the psychoanalytic account, moral motivation 
is the outcome of a complex developmental process, in which power- 
ful and conflicting urges interact with myriad environmental forces. 
It is in this process that the psyche acquires structure, and moral 
motivation results from the interplay of central structural elements. 
Internalization and fantasy play crucial and interlocked roles in the 
acquisition of psychic structure, and thus the attainment of moral 
motivation requires a delicate intrapsychic balance which is itself 
dependent on contingent environmental and intrapsychic factors. 
In the ease with which this balance can be disturbed, we can recog- 
nize morality’s fragility; in the global interactions of psychic parts 
from which moral motivation emerges, we can recognize its res- 
onance. 

More importantly, for Scheffler, psychoanalysis helps us to un- 
derstand the phenomenology of moral authority. Superego com- 
mands are not themselves in the service of satisfying sentiment or 
desire, but, indeed, often in the service of overriding them. Thus, 
psychoanalysis endorses Kant’s view (and our prephilosophical intu- 
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ition) that a sense of duty is a distinct source of motivation. And it 
explains our experience that moral demands are categorical. But 
Scheffler does not wish just to explain the phenomenology of moral- 
ity; he uses the concept of superego motivation to forge a distinction 
between authoritative and desire-based motivation. It is a mistake, 
he argues, to lump these two forms of motivation under a genus of 
“desire,” broadly construed. Such a lumping tends to focus our 
concern on what all motivations have in common, rather than on 
how they differ, and it encourages a misleading reductionism. The 
result is a feeble account of human motivation, which ironically en- 
courages the idea that a Kantian nonnaturalism is the only viable 
alternative. 

Here is an excellent example of the finesse with which Scheffler 
steers an intermediate course. On the one hand, he agrees with Kant 
that duty is distinct from desire and sentiment, but uses psychoanaly- 
sis to explain why we do not need to follow Kant in postulating a 
nonnaturalistic source of motivation. On the other hand, Scheffler 
uses psychoanalysis to give an account of moral motivation, but does 
not follow Freud in using that account in a deflationary way. Psycho- 
analysis is used by Scheffler to bolster our intuitions about moral 
motivation, rather than to undermine them. 

There is, though, one area in which Scheffler’s striving for the 
mean seems excessive—at least to this partisan observer. Scheffler 
thinks his argument floats above any commitment to psychoanalytic 
theory per se: 


We need not accept [psychoanalytic] theory to recognize the advan- 
tages of its explanations, or to agree that they provide a good indica- 
tion of the complexity of psychological materials from which any better 
explanations would have to be constructed. We may therefore bracket 
the question of psychoanalytic theory’s ultimate acceptability, and treat 
the psychoanalytic account of moral motivation as an example of a 
naturalistic account that is more adequate psychologically than the 
standard accounts... (83). 


Scheffler understandably wants to protect the truth of his genuinely 
abstract theory from the impugnment of any particular psychoana- 
lytic thesis. But the result seems to me a fudge. It is not as though 
Scheffler is picking out psychoanalysis as one example among 
others. Psychoanalysis is the only remotely plausible exemplification 
of what Scheffler needs: a sufficiently sophisticated, naturalistic psy- 
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chology that explains morality’s resonance and fragility, and inde- 
pendently grounds the distinction between authoritative and desire- 
based motivation. In the absence of this theory, Scheffler’s hope 
that there could be a realistic psychology that could mesh with his 
moral intuitions would be no more than wishful thinking. His ac- 
count of the relation of morality to humanity crucially depends on 
the plausibility of psychoanalysis; in the absence of any alternative, I 
think he should have expressed deeper commitment at least to cer- 
tain broad psychoanalytic themes. 

That being said, Scheffler’s use of psychoanalytic theory is sophis- 
ticated and subtle. One example is the care he exercises in moving 
from a psychoanalytic understanding of pathology to a possible con- 
ception of psychic health. A notorious stumbling block for philoso- 
phers and humanists writing about psychoanalysis is to treat a cer- 
tain pathological configuration as an inevitable ingredient of the 
human condition. Scheffler, by contrast, argues persuasively that 
although in certain neurotic configurations authoritative motivation 
flows from a fear of (internal or external) retribution, that repre- 
sents a pathological lack of integration and need not set the stan- 
dard for health. There is an ideal of integration, in which one identi- 
fies with one’s superego, and in which authoritative motivation is 
direct. In health, there need not always be a motivating wish to 
please or a fear of retribution lying behind an authoritative consider- 
ation. I would have liked to know more about what, philosophically 
speaking, legitimates certain authoritative motivations and not 
others. But, psychologically speaking, Scheffler is certainly right that 
the idea of a healthy relation to one’s superego can give a naturalis- 
tic grounding to the distinction between a categorical and a hypo- 
thetical imperative. 

But the point of naturalism, for Scheffler, is not simply to ground 
morality, but to be absorbed into morality’s content. Morality must 
attach significance both to the idea that from an impersonal stand- 
point everyone’s life is of equal intrinsic value and to the fact that 
each person attaches a significance to his life and projects that, from 
an impersonal standpoint, appears disproportionate. The content of 
morality must itself express a balance between these two claims. 
That is why the content of morality emerges as moderate: because it 
has already factored in realistic human needs and desires. There 
need be no archaic opposition between (stilted conceptions of) im- 
personal morality and amoral self-interest, because morality is itself 
an attempted integration of a realistic construal of the personal and 
impersonal standpoints. Morality emerges as attractively humane; 
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treating humans as they are and setting reasonable limits on what 
may be required of them. 

There is another attractive feature of this view. Precisely because 
morality itself represents an integration, it can be used to shape an 
integrated life. People can use a moderate morality to harmonize a 
respect for others with the naturally strong desire to lead fulfilling 
lives themselves. Although morality and self-interest may still con- 
flict, this account of morality diminishes the frequency of such con- 
flicts—and it diminishes our need to conceive morality and self-in- 
terest as inevitably at odds. 

Of course, a moderate morality can only offer the possibility of 
integration; and making that possibility real is largely a political mat- 
ter. Social and political institutions have myriad influences on the 
psychological make-up of citizens, and some institutions will pro- 
mote a higher degree of harmony between moral requirements and 
self-interest than others. If, as Scheffler does, one conceives of ra- 
tionality as instrumental, it follows that social and political institu- 
tions have the capacity to influence the rationality of moral conduct. 
They do this by encouraging or discouraging the acquisition of 
moral motivation and by diminishing or increasing the frequency of 
conflict between moral requirements and self-interest. In an unjust 
society, as Scheffler points out, it is the “beneficiaries” of the injus- 
tice who face the greatest conflict between morality and self-inter- 
est. For the victims, it is in their self-interest to eliminate injustice. 
Unjust societies tend to obscure the tensions on which they rest, 
however, and thus make it difficult for citizens, well-intentioned or 
not, to perceive the moral conditions in which they live. This is yet 
another reason why integration of morality and self-interest is easier 
in a just society. The question I have for Scheffler is: Can moral 
theory itself hope to provide a perspective for citizens in an unjust 
society? If morality should factor human nature into its content, 
then the susceptibility of humans to distort their vision of what is 
morally required of them must also be taken into account. Are, 
then, the moral requirements on a citizen less stringent in an unjust 
society than in a just one? Should moral theory itself be concerned 
with the means of addressing citizens whose perspectives are dis- 
torted? If so, it is likely that moral theory will once again have re- 
course to psychoanalysis. 

This book shows us what shape a humane morality might take. 
The author does not shrink from noticing the zest with which hu- 
mans regularly inflict pain and suffering on each other. Yet he reso- 
hutely holds out the hope for a form of life that is at once recogniz- 
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ably human and better than we have had. In its thoughtfulness and 
concern, this is a humane and admirable work. 

JONATHAN LEAR 
Yale University/ Western New England Institute for Psychoanalysis 


Unnatural Doubts: Epistemological Realism and the Basis of Skepti- 
cism. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. Cambridge: Basil Blackwell, 1991. xxiii, 
386p. Cloth $45.95. 


Michael Williams’s long and complex book rewards a careful read- 
ing. Williams has thought as hard as anyone about philosophical 
skepticism, and the response to it that he develops is impressively 
comprehensive. There are many who will find his argument persua- 
sive, but even those who remain unconvinced by his answer to the 
skeptic will find their thoughts on the topic deepened and chal- 
lenged by Williams’s powerful and penetrating inquiry. 

Like a number of contemporary discussions, the original point of 
focus for Williams’s inquiry is the opposition between philosophical 
skepticism and our everyday certainties. This opposition, Williams 
believes, must be explained and resolved by any satisfactory re- 
sponse to skepticism. Williams’s approach to this task of resolution 
is to trace the skeptical conclusion to theoretical assumptions— 
namely, epistemological foundationalism—that can be shown to be 
less than compelling. Williams does not accept the idea that skepti- 
cism is a truth revealed in the context of philosophical reflection 
(Barry Stroud, Thomas Nagel), and nor does he claim that skepti- 
cism is ultimately incoherent (Ludwig Wittgenstein, Stanley Cavell). 
Rather, skepticism is the inevitable conclusion of a certain philo- 
sophical theory about knowledge that has no special claim to charac- 
terize our epistemic position. 

The first part of Williams’s argument is directed at showing that 
there is no way to motivate the skeptic’s argument except via the 
assumption of epistemological foundationalism. The relevant form 
of foundationalism does not hold merely that justification must 
come to a halt in beliefs that stand fast, but also that these founda- 
tional beliefs must be intrinsically certain or privileged. Since no 
belief about the external world is intrinsically certain, it must be 
some other class of beliefs that provides the foundation, namely, 
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beliefs about immediate experience. But given that no belief about 
the external world can ever be justified on the basis of beliefs about 
appearance, it follows that it is impossible to establish the truth of 
any belief about the external world. Williams argues that no attempt 
to construct a skeptical argument can avoid the implicit assumption 
of this foundationalist picture. If the skeptic’s conclusion is to be 
generalizable, therefore, it must be shown that these theoretical as- 
sumptions characterize the essential structure of all human knowl- 
edge; the priority of experiential knowledge over knowledge of the 
external world must be shown to characterize our epistemic posi- 
tion universally. Williams dubs this latter thesis ‘‘epistemological 
realism.” 

The second part of Williams’s strategy is to show that there are 
philosophical alternatives to both foundationalism and epistemologi- 
cal realism, which are better supported insofar as they better de- 
scribe our ordinary practice and explain the inability of the skeptic’s 
conclusion to move out and infect our everyday certainties. They are 
also philosophically more satisfying insofar as they show, not merely 
that it is correct for us to make knowledge claims in an ordinary 
context, but that under certain conditions it is true that we know 
what we claim. The philosophical alternative to foundationalism is 
externalism; the alternative to epistemological realism is contex- 
tualism. 

According to epistemological realism, human knowledge has an 
intrinsic nature determined by the content of a proposition. Contex- 
tualism, by contrast, holds that no belief has an intrinsic epistemic 
status or an intrinsic justificatory relation to any other belief. 
Rather, in particular contexts of inquiry, certain propositions stand 
fast as a matter of methodological necessity. Methodologically neces- 
sary judgments are those which must be accepted if a particular 
form of inquiry is to go forward or be possible. The strength of 
contextualism over epistemological realism is that it both better de- 
scribes our ordinary practice and explains why the skeptic’s conclu- 
sion is context-relative. The skeptic’s inquiry into the foundations of 
human knowledge is only made possible by accepting the assump- 
tions of epistemological foundationalism. Within the context of 
these assumptions, no belief about the external world can be justi- 
fied or established. Accepting contextualism allows us to see why 
this has no tendency to affect what can be claimed and justified in 
contexts governed by a quite different set of methodological neces- 
sities. Epistemological realism, on the other hand, insofar as it is not 
supported by the epistemological data, needs the support of a philo- 
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sophical argument; Williams argues that any such argument inevita- 
bly presupposes the truth of foundationalism, and so reasons in a 
e. 

Contextualism on its own, however, is not enough to yield a satis- 
factory reply to the skeptic. A comprehensive response to skepticism 
must preserve a notion of objective human knowledge, and to this 
end Wiliams combines contextualism with externalism. External- 
ism, Williams believes, gets to the heart of the skeptic’s foundational- 
ist theory and shows that its assumptions about the conditions for 
human knowledge are not compelling. In a sense, therefore, the 
heart of Williams’s own strategy lies in his putting forward an exter- 
nalist conception of knowledge to rival the skeptic’s foundationalist 
account. According to the externalist, there are conditions on the 
way we are placed in the world which must be met if we are to have 
knowledge of it, but there is no assumption that these conditions 
must be known to be met; knowing and knowing that you know 
come apart. Again, Williams believes that tbis externalist conception 
of justification better describes our actual epistemic practice than 
the foundationalist’s internalist account. The foundationalist’s in- 
ternalism, like epistemological realism, stands in need of a philo- 
sophical motivation, and again Williams tries to show that all at- 
tempts to motivate internalism beg the question. 

Williams uses the combination of contextualism and externalism 
to show that we can know both the particular things we might claim 
to know in a given context of inquiry and the methodologically nec- 
essary propositions that provide its framework. Whether I count as 
knowing something will depend on the particular discipline to which 
my putative knowledge belongs, my worldly circumstances, the truth 
of my judgment, and so on. Knowing what I claim requires that all 
these conditions are met, but not that they are known to be met. 
Wiliams does not accept that severing the connection between 
knowing and knowing that one knows entails the denial of closure. 
That I am not a brain in a vat is a methodological assumption of my 
claiming to know any particular fact about my environment, and, as 
such, knowing that I am not a brain in a vat is entailed by my know- 
ing any such particular fact. Williams argues that the externalist can 
hold that, if I am not a brain in a vat, then I can know that I am not, 
even though, if I were a brain in a vat, I would not know any such 
thing (or any particular fact about my environment either). What 
matters for my knowing that I am not a brain in a vat is that my 
belief is not accidentally true, or is formed on the basis of a reliable 
method for acquiring beliefs. Those who have been led to deny 
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closure are not preserving their externalism when it comes to know- 
ing methodological assumptions of our ordinary inquiries, but are 
suddenly applying internalist conditions for knowing. Once we apply 
externalism to these beliefs, too, then we can know these things as 
well as the claims made within their framework, and there is no need 
to deny closure. 

In particular contexts of inquiry, therefore, it is perfectly possible 
to know that I am not a brain in a vat. A change of context may, 
however, alter this. A change of context, Williams argues, may mean 
that someone ceases to know what they had previously known. More- 
over, Williams argues, any claim to know that I am not a brain ina 
vat immediately changes the context from one in which this proposi- 
tion has the status of a methodological necessity to one in which it is 
open to doubt. But the only context in which it makes sense to 
doubt this proposition is one that is governed by the skeptic’s philo- 
sophical theory of epistemological foundationalism. For Williams, 
therefore, my knowledge that I am not a brain in a vat is necessarily 
tacit, something that I know only in contexts in which I do not claim 
to know it but in which it has the status of a methodologically neces- 
sary proposition. Williams thus achieves what he set out to: the skep- 
tic’s conclusion has been restricted to a philosophical context and its 
inability to threaten or undercut claims to knowledge made in other 
contexts of inquiry has been diagnosed and explained. Williams 
concludes that skepticism does not reveal an undeniable truth about 
the human condition, but is only the consequence of philosophical 
ideas that are restricted to a philosophical context and have no non- 
circular justification. What the skeptic discovers, for Williams, is 
how context can affect what is known: not the impossibility of knowl- 
edge, but its relativity or instability. 

Williams’s response to skepticism does not challenge the doctrine 
of the neutrality of experience; indeed, he suggests that such a doc- 
trine is essential if we are to preserve a notion of the objective world 
as the object of knowledge. Thus, he accepts the idea that the know- 
ing subject is causally linked with something outside him that causes 
him to have the experiences he does, and that it is in the nature of 
the causal relation that the (experiential) effects underdetermine 
their cause. Yet, given this picture, externalism seems too weak a 
thesis to achieve a satisfactory defeat of the skeptic. At most it estab- 
lishes a conditional thesis that, if my experiences (and hence the 
beliefs that are causally based on them) are the result of a reliable 
causal relation to the objective world, then I have knowledge of the 
world; and this is not enough to restore our right to our completely 
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unconditional certainties concerning judgments about our immedi- 
ate environment. To rely on contextualism at this point, and to 
attempt to ground these certainties in the idea of methodologically 
necessary assumptions, also seems to make our relation to them qual- 
ified and therefore too weak. Insofar as Williams’s response, one 
way or another, leaves an imponderable element of conjecture in 
ordinary judgments like ‘This is a hand’, “This is a pen’, and so on, it 
does not appear to achieve a complete dissolution of the problem of 
skepticism about the external world. 

A complete dissolution of the problem of skepticism about the 
external world, and the emergence of an epistemology that does not 
either undercut or qualify our ordinary practice, depends, it seems 
to me, upon a rejection of the metaphysically motivated thesis that 
experience is intrinsically blind to anything outside the subject. It is 
this metaphysical thesis which gives internalism its persuasive power, 
and which leaves Williams's reply to the skeptic looking merely con- 
ditional. The central assumption of the book that our essentially 
seventeenth-century metaphysical tradition is skeptically neutral is 
one of which I remain unpersuaded; the condition of a nonskeptical 
epistemology seems to me to depend upon our first of all restoring 
an immediate and unproblematic relation to the natural world. 

MARIE MCGINN 
University of York 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors regret the untimely death of Abraham I. Melden, Professor 
Emeritus at the University of California/Irvine, on November 17, 1991. 
Born in Canada in 1910, Professor Melden received his degrees from the 
University of California/Los Angeles, Brown University, and his Ph.D. from 
the University of California/Berkeley in 1938. After a short stint at Berke- 
ley, be taught at the University of Washington until 1964, when he moved 
to Irvine to found the Department of Philosophy. Among his many publica- 
tions are Rights and Right Conduct (1959), Free Action (1961), Human 
Rights (1970), Rights and Persons (1977), and Reghts in Moral Lives (1988). 
Professor Melden served as President of the APA in 1962. He officially 
retired in 1977, but was very much active on the campus afterward. 


The editors also regret the untimely death of David Sachs, Professor Emeri- 
tus at Johns Hopkins University, on November 23, 1992. He was 71. He 
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taught at Hopkins from 1969 until his retirement in July of 1992. He also 
taught at Cornell University for a number of years where he served as 
Editor of The Philosophical Review. He received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of California/Los Angeles in 1945 and obtained a Masters and Ph.D. at 
Princeton University. Sachs wrote important and influential articles in his 
various areas of specialization: in ancient philosophy, “A Fallacy in Plato’s 
Republic” (1968); in philosophy of mind, ‘Wittgenstein on Emotion” 
(1979) and “In Fairness to Freud” (1989); and, in ethics, “How to Distin- 
guish Self-respect from Self-esteem” (1981). The Department of Philo- 
sophy at Johns Hopkins will announce a memorial symposium in his honor 
in the near future. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy announces a call for papers for a 
Special Issue on Feminist Philosophy of Religion, broadly defined as femi- 
nists reflecting philosophically on the phenomenon of religion. With this 
issue, the editors seek to encourage potential authors to reshape the field of 
philosophy of religion along feminist lines of interest rather than to repli- 
cate the standard lists of topics, or to produce further documentation of 
sexism or androcentric bias in the history of various religious traditions. 
Therefore, papers that deal with questions in the following categories are 
most welcome: (1) Feminist Revisionings, (2) Feminist Critiques, (3) Femi- 
nist Retrievals. Papers should be no longer than 25 pages double-spaced 
and submitted—before September 15—in quadruplicate to either of the 
quest editors: Nancy Frankenberry, Religion Dept., Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH 08755; or Marilyn Thie, Philosophy and Religion Dept., Col 
gate Univ., Hamilton, NY 13346. 


As of 1993, the Journal of Philosophical Research (formerly the Philosophy 
Research Archives) will be edited by Panayot Butchvarov, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of Iowa and currently President of the APA’s Cen- 
tral Division. He succeeds Robert Audi (University of Nebraska). No major 
policy changes are presently anticipated. manuscripts prepared for blind 
review should be submitted, in triplicate and with four 150-word abstracts, 
to Ms. Cindy Richards at the Philosophy Documentation Center, with a 
check for $30.00 made out to PDC (half of this is refundable in case of 
rejection). Further details are printed in the Journal and in PDC publica- 
tions; they are also obtainable by writing Ms. Richards. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science, in conjunction 
with the University of Paris X (Nanterre), announces a new course of study 
leading to a one-year University of London M.Sc. in the Philosophy of the 
Social Sciences. The teaching for this degree is divided between London 
and Paris. In the course of a single year, students are able to benefit from 
two very different but complementary philosophical and cultural environ- 
ments. For further details and application forms, please contact: Depart- 
mental Secretary, Phil. Dept., London School of Economics, Houghton St., 
London, WC2A 2AE, U.K. 
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LOGICAL ATOMS AND COMBINATORIAL POSSIBILITY* 


When I speak of ‘simples’, I ought to explain that I am speaking of 
something not experienced as such, but known only inferentially as the 
limit of analysis. It is quite possible that, by greater logical skill, the 
need of assuming them could be avoided. 

Bertrand Russell 


ne remarkable aspect of the philosophy of logical atomism 

advocated by Bertrand Russell and Ludwig Wittgenstein is 

the lack of any careful argument for the existence of logi- 
cal atoms. Was logical atomism atomistic simply because that was the 
way in which Russell and Wittgenstein knew how to give a semantics 
for logic? Russell’ almost says as much, when pressed in the discus- 
sion at the end of the second lecture on logical atomism: 


Mr. Carr: You think there are simple facts that are not complex. Are 
complexes all compounded of simples? Are not the simples that go into 
complexes themselves complex? 

Mr. Russell: No facts are simple. As to your second question, that is, of 
course, a question that might be argued—whether when a thing is 
complex it is necessary that it should in analysis have constituents that 
are simple. I think that it is perfectly possible to suppose that complex 
things are capable of analysis ad infinitum, and that you never reach 
the simple. I do not think that it is true, but it is a thing that one might 


* I am indebted to David Armstrong for raising the fundamental question dis- 

cussed in this essay For further discussion, see his A Combinational Theory of 
(New York: Cambridge, 1989), ch. 5. I would also like to thank Emest 
Adams, John Bell, George Berger, Bill A a 
Joe Lambert, Peter Simons, and Peter W for valuable discussions 
AO eir S TAT E ““Tractarian Nowinal 
Studies, XL (1981): 199-206. 

Ehhe osophy of Logical Atomism,” i wee 
ed. (London: Allen and Unwin, 1956), pp. 178-281 

è This is Herbert Wildon Carr—Leibrit scholar, Russell’s friend, and organizer 
of these lectures 
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argue, certainly. I do myself think that complexes—I do not like to talk 
of complexes—are composed of simples, but I admit that is a difficult 


argument, and it might be that analysis could go on forever. 

Mr. Carr: You do not mean that in calling the thing complex, you have 
asserted that there really are simples? 

Mr. Russell: No, I do not think that that is necessarily implied. 


By 1924, Russell seems even less inclined to make that difficult 
argument, as indicated by the epigraph to this paper. That passage 
from “Logical Atomism”’ also seems to be quite an explicit denial of 
an interpretation® that takes Russell as believing that he had found 
the ultimate simples in the world of sense data. Nevertheless, he 
goes on in the same paragraph to affirm his belief in the existence of 
simples: ‘‘Nevertheless it seems obvious to me (as it did to Leibniz) 
that what is complex must be composed of simples, though the num- 
ber of constituents may be infinite.” The reference to Leibniz is not 
casual, for Russell’s study of Leibniz is an important source of his 
logical atomism. The principal thesis of Russell’s A Critical Exposi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Leibniz,‘ as he puts it in his preface to the 
second edition, is that “Leibniz’s philosophy was almost entirely 
derived from his logic.” Russell’s philosophy of logical atomism was 
an attempt to derive a more adequate metaphysics from a modern 
logic that appreciated the crucial role of relations and quantifica- 
tion. It is therefore of some interest to look at Leibniz’s argument 
for the existence of logical atoms which Russell discusses in A Criti- 
cal Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (ibid., pp. 105—7). Russell 
cites Leibniz’s letter to de Volder: 


A thing which can be divided into several (already actually existing) is 
an aggregate of several, and . . . is not one except mentally, and has no 
reality except what is borrowed from its constituents. Hence I inferred 
that there must be in things indivisible unities, because otherwise there 
would be in things no true unity, and no reality not borrowed. Which is 
absurd. For where there is no true unity there is no true multiplicity. 
And where there is no reality not borrowed, there will never be any 
reality, since this must in the end belong to some subject . . . (sbid., p. 
242; cf. also pp. 241-3). 


Russell does not seem especially impressed with this argument. He 
speaks of its “drift,” and in his discussion brings in dynamical con- 


3 Thus is the interpretation of Russell advanced by David Pears, in The Philo- 
sophy of Logical Atomism, Pears, ed. (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1985) Pears’s 
ser le ct A pe a a 
in the critical literature on logical at 

FA Calcat Rehan Of Ue PRitoscpis of Liimi 98a 63 oi Allen and 
Unwin, 1937). 
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siderations to prevent Leibniz from appearing foolish. At any rate, 
he could not have subscribed to it in 1918, for in that case his 
answer to Carr’s last question would have had to be “yes.” And in 
1959, in his own account of his philosophical development, he de- 
nies that atomism was ever an essential part of logical atomism and 
cites the interchange with Carr in support of this view.” For Russell, 
atomism provided an attractive and natural framework for the se- 
mantics of modern logic, but it was not thought of as a metaphysical 
necessity and he does not advance an argument for its correctness. 
Wittgenstein does give a cryptic argument in the Tractatus Logo- 
Philosophicus:*® 
2.02 The object is simple. 
2.021 Objects form the substance of the world. Therefore they can- 
not be compound. 
2.0211 If the world had no substance, then whether a proposition had 
sense would depend on whether another proposition was true. 


The argument remains problematic even in the light of Russell’s 
explanation of it in his preface to the Tractatus. Russell explains that 
Wittgenstein, like himself, believes that the meaning of a name is its 
denotation. But, unlike Russell, he does not replace most putative 
names by quantified variables, but rather goes the other way by 
construing quantified statements as conjunctions and disjunctions. 
Quantified variables are to be replaced by names. The names may 
name a complex or a simple. Now, Russell explains: 


His ground for maintaining that there are simples is that every complex 
presupposes a fact. ... The assertion that there is a certain complex 
reduces to the assertion that its constituents are related in a certain 
way, which is the assertion of a fact: thus if we give a name to the 
complex the name only has meaning in virtue of the truth of a certain 
proposition, namely the proposition asserting the relatetiness of the 
constituents of the complex (:hd., p. 12). 


Wittgenstein takes it as a reductio ad absurdum that whether a propo- 
sition has sense would depend on whether another proposition is 
true, and concludes that simples must exist, and indeed must exist 
necessarily—and that propositions about complexes must be analyz- 
able in principle in terms of propositions about simples. 

The argument is still far from clear. Is it to be supposed that a 
proposition involving a complex lacks a sense if the complex does 


5 My Philosophical Development (London: Allen and Unwin, 1959), p. 221. 
°C. K. Ogden, trans, preface by Russell (New York: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1922); see also 3.23, 3.24, 4.22, 4 22], 4.2211. 
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not exist? If so, then the absurdity is to be had even if there are 
simples. If not, where is the argument? From an exegetical stand- 
point, the problem is compounded by 3.24, where Wittgenstein opts 
for the second answer: ‘The proposition in which there is mention 
of a complex, if this does not exist, becomes not nonsense but sim- 
ply false.” This appears to contradict 2.0211, at least on Russell’s 
reading of it.” Consistency could be restored by claiming that the 
semantics of the propositions in which there is mention of a com- 
plex works one way under the atomistic hypothesis and another way 
under its negation; but without independent justification, this would 
amount to begging the question. Other difficulties with Wittgen- 
stein’s argument will emerge in the course of the discussion, but 
first I need to develop a firmer conception of what a logically atom- 
less metaphysics might be. 
IL ATOMS CAST OUT 

Let me construct a model atomistic universe. The model will be 
special,” but it will be used to illustrate some fairly general tech- 
niques, The atomic individuals will be space-time points. For the 
sake of simplicity, space-time will be finite and have only one dimen- 
sion; I take our space-time points to lie on the unit interval. Thus, 
every real number in the closed interval [0, 1] can be thought of as a 
name of an atomic individual. I shall want to include chunks of 
space-time—in this case intervals—among the complex objects, and 
I shall also want to include more complex ‘‘scattered individuals.” 
So for the individuals, let us take the open intervals and close under 
the Boolean operations of complement and countable union (or 
fusion) and intersection (or common part). The resulting Boolean 
algebra is the Borel algebra generated by the open intervals. If I 
discard the null element of this algebra, I am left with the system of 
the Borel individuals of this universe. The atomic individuals are 
Borel individuals, as are the closed, open, and half-open intervals, 
and a rich hierarchy of complex individuals. An element of a Bool- 
ean algebra is said to be an atom of the algebra if the only things 
included in it are itself and the null element. So the atomic individ- 
uals—the points—are atoms of the Borel algebra. A Boolean alge- 


jee ee tein on this Te. 
(New York: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1976), pp. 12- 

Ee i ap ba sah however 

® The example is not so special as one might think. Two metric are said 
to be Borel-equivalent 1n case there is a one-to-one mapping one onto 
the other which takes Borel sets into Borel sets and whose inverse takes Borel sets 
into Borel sets. Every complete separable metric space is Borel-equivalent to the 
unit interval, [0, 1] 
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bra is said to be atomic if every element except the null element 
contains an atom. The Borel algebra here is atomic. 

Each atomic individual will be characterized by the value of the 
descriptive quantitative variables at it. For simplicity, I consider a 
single quantity that could be thought of as shade of grey—taking 
values again ranging from 0 to 1. There are atomic properties (shade 
of grey = .3) but also complex properties (shade of grey in (.2, .6); in 
[0, .2] or [.6, 1]; ...). I construct an atomic Boolean algebra of 
properties in just the same way as I did the Boolean algebra of 
individuals. The atoms of this Borel algebra of properties are the 
atomic properties specifying a sharp value for the descriptive quan- 
tity. Facts can be plotted on the unit square, with the x axis corre- 
sponding to individual and the y axis corresponding to property. A 
point in this space represents an atomic fact in the sense of Russell 
and Wittgenstein—that is the ascription of an atomic relation (in 
this case a property) to an atomic individual. Since the properties 
have been derived from quantities, atomic facts will not be indepen- 
dent—and in this sense the Tractarian picture already begins to 
break down.’ But given the importance of quantitative variables for 
the physical description of the world, these complications need to be 
faced, as Wittgenstein himself realized in “Some Remarks on Logi- 
cal Form.”!° Nevertheless, a combinatorial theory of possibility with 
a strong Tractarian flavor is still feasible. The world—being the total- 
ity of facts—corresponds to a function from the unit interval into 
the unit interval. Any such function can be thought of as a possi- 
ble world. 

This atomistic picture is a miniature example of a standard way of 
describing physical reality. But one might argue that it makes more 
discriminations than one should attribute to reality. We should have 
a conception of reality rich enough to accommodate discriminations 
of any finite degree of precision, but my model goes further than 
this in discriminating—for instance—between the closed interval 
[}4, 4] and the half-open interval [14, 4%). What happens if one 
bisects the interval [14, 3]? Which side gets the midpoint? Or does it 
fall away “like a little bit of sawdust’’?!? There is a tradition that 
thinks that these questions should have no answer, and that we 
should not discriminate between closed, open, and half-open inter- 
vals, and that points should not be thought of as parts of the line. It 
goes back to Aristotle and includes—as Russell well knew—his 


? And so we do not have the free generators of algebraic logic. 
1° Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supp. vol. ix (1929): 162-71 
11 See Aristotle “On Generation and Corruption,” 316234 ff. 
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friend Alfred North Whitehead.’ It is perhaps Whitehead whom he 
had in mind when he said, “It is quite possible that, by greater 
logical skill, the need of assuming them could be avoided.”!? 

How should we take the atoms out of the standard Borel algebra 
picture of the unit interval? Let me follow the intuition that [4, 14] 
and ['4, %) should be identified because their putative difference is 
smaller than any finite discrimination—that is, has length zero. 
Length is generalized to the Borel sets as Lebesgue measure. [I 
could let the complexes include all the Lebesgue measurable sets at 
the cost of some simplicity of exposition, with no essential differ- 
ence.] So my general procedure will be to identify Borel sets that 
differ by a set of measure zero and let the resulting entities inherit 
the Boolean structure from the Borel algebra. Mathematically, this 
consists of forming the quotient algebra of the Borel o-algebra mod- 
ulo the a-ideal of sets of measure zero.'* Two Borel sets are said to 
be equivalent if their symmetric difference is a set of measure zero. 
Finite or countable unions and intersections of equivalent sets are 
equivalent. The classes of equivalent sets form the desired quotient 
algebra. It is atomless. The atoms of the Borel algebra have all got 
identified with the null set. The elements of this quotient algebra 
minus the null element can be thought of as representing the com- 
plex parts of the unit interval, in a way congenial to the intuitions of 
Aristotle and Whitehead. 

Returning to my model universe, we see that it could fail to have 
logical atoms in three ways. One might have atomic individuals and 
nonatomic properties; atomic properties and nonatomic individuals; 
or both properties and individuals nonatomic. This illustrates a vari- 
ety of ways in which Wittgenstein’s argument for logical atomism 
can fail. It fails in the first case because the lack of atomicity is in the 
algebra of properties rather than the algebra of individuals. It fails 
in the second case because all individuals are complex but neverthe- 
less have necessary existence. It is not true here that “every complex 


12 See An Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge (New York: 
Cambridge, 1919) Renel a ure AE Whichicads tea tian dicey LG 
see Our e of the External World as a Field for Saentific Method rm Philo- 
Sophy (La Salle, IL: Court, 1914). 

In “On Order in Time,” Russell is att ing to implement Whitehead’s 

for the logical construction of instants—Proceediags of the Combradge 
ical Society, XXXI (1936): 216-28. 

14 This example is not so special as one might think. Any separable atomless 
Boolean measure algebra with measure of the universal element equal to one Q.e., 
a probability measure) is isomorphic to this quotient algebra with Lebesgue mez- 
sure This theorem is due to C. Caratheodory, and is proved in H. L. Royden, 
Real Analysis, 2nd. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1963), p. 321. 
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presupposes a fact.” To complete the discussion, I could add contin- 
gent individuals to the picture. In a world where one space-time 
region is very dark and the rest of space-time is very light, I could 
speak of “the dark spot.” The existence of the dark spot is contin- 
gent; it presupposes a fact.’® I can now add another physical vari- 
able, “temperature.” Then ‘The dark spot is hot’ would express a 
proposition. If this proposition is simply false in worlds in which the 
dark spot does not exist—as Wittgenstein suggests in 3.24—then his 
argument appears to fail even though the existence of the complex 
involved is contingent. 
I ATOMS RECAPTURED 

My specimen atomless Boolean algebra—the Borel sets of the unit 
interval modulo the sets of Lebesgue measure zero—does not con- 
tain point sets, but it can, so to speak, approximate them arbitrarily 
closely. Thus, we can think of the intervals {0, 1}, {0, 3⁄4}, (1/4, 1}, 
(a, */4}, (°/e, "/e}, {7/10, °/19} as giving increasingly good approxi- 
mations to the nonexistent point, 1/2. More abstractly, we can define 
an approximation set without any reference to a nonexistent entity 
being approximated, as a set, F, of elements of our Boolean algebra 
with the following properties: 


(1) If xe Fandy EF, then x Ay EF. 
(2) If x e F and x < y, then y E F. 
(3) F does not contain the null element. 


The third condition is a consistency condition; the second says that,. 
if an element is an approximation, then any element it is contained 
in is a (perhaps less good) approximation; the first says that, if two 
elements are approximations, then their common part is an approx- 
imation. (If two elements are both members of the same approxima- 
tion set, then they must have a common part in view of conditions 
one and three.) Conditions one and two can be combined as follows: 


(4) xe Fand y & Fif and only ifx Ayer 


An approximation set is maximal if it is not a subset of another 
approximation set, or, equivalently, if for every element x of the 
Boolean algebra, either x or its complement is a member of the 
approximation set. (In algebraic terms, maximal approximation sets 
are ultrafilters.) 

Consider the atomic Boolean algebra consisting of the Borel sets 
on the unit interval. Here, for each point, the set of Borel sets 


15 I leave a precise specification of the example up to the reader 
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having that point as a member is a maximal approximation set. This 
suggests that when we have an atomless Boolean algebra, we may be 
able to use approximation sets to construct atoms for it. This was, 
indeed, the leading idea of Whitehead’s program to develop geome- 
try by logical construction from an atomless foundation and it is the 
basis of the “method of extensive abstraction” in his An Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge. That book, how- 
ever, left many mathematical and logical questions to be answered, 
and the projected volume of Principia Mathematica which was to 
have given a rigorous development of geometry.from Whitehead’s 
point of view was never written. The fundamental theorems in this 
area were not established until the work of M. H. Stone?’ and that of 
L. H. Loomis and R. Sikorski.” _ 

For any Boolean algebra, B, we can consider the set, metaB, of all 
B’s maximal approximation sets. The set of all subsets of metaB is an 
atomic Boolean algebra taking set union, intersection, and comple- 
ment as the Boolean operations. Moreover, it contains a replica of 
the original Boolean algebra as a subalgebra. To see this, let h map 
members of B to subsets of metaB. Thus: 


(5) If x € B, then A(x) = {F € metaB|x € F}. 


That is to say that A(x) is the set of all maximal approximation sets 
that have x as a member. It follows from the definitions of A and 
maximal approximation sets that A preserves the Boolean opera- 
tions. For example, to see that: 


(6) Ax A 9) = h(x) N ALy) 
notice that by the definition of h: 
(7) Fe A(x ^ y) if and only if (x Ay) EF 
and since F is an approximation set, by (4): 
(8) (x Ay) € F if and only if x e Fand yE F 
and by the definition of h again: 
(9) x e F and y E F if and only if F € A(x) and F € A(y) 
The fact that complement is preserved follows in similar fashion 
16 The Theory of Representations for Boolean Algebras,” Transactions of the 
Mathematical Society, xL (1936): 37—111. 
17 Loomis, “On the Representation of o-com Boolean Algebras,” Bulletin 
of the American Mathematical Society, LIT (1947): 757—60; and Sikorski, “On the 


Representations of Boolean Algebras as Fields of Sets,” Fundamenta Mathema- 
tica, XXXV (1948): 247-56. 
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from the definition of A and the fact that the approximation sets in 
question are maximal.!* Thus, h is a homomorphism from the Bool- 
ean algebra, B, into the field of all subsets of metaB. Call the field of 
all sets into which A maps an element of B, imageB. A little more 
argument shows that A is an isomorphism.’* Thus, imageB is the 
isomorphic image of B. This is Stone’s famous result that every 
Boolean algebra is isomorphic to a field of sets. For my purposes, it 
shows how every Boolean algebra can be embedded, in a natural 
way, in an atomic Boolean algebra.” 

A Boolean o-algebra has more structure than a Boolean algebra, 
and for this reason the analogue of the Stone representation 
theorem can fail. That is, a Boolean o-algebra may fail to be isomor- 
phic to a o-field of sets. The appropriate representation theorem for 
Boolean o-algebras was found independently by Loomis and Si- 
korski.?! For every Boolean o-algebra, B, there is a o-field, S, of sets, 
and a o-ideal, I, of S such that B is isomorphic to the quotient 
algebra S/I. This shows how every Boolean o-algebra can be re- 
garded as got by the quotient construction illustrated in section I, 
from an algebra that can be embedded an atomic Boolean o-algebra. 
In particular, an atomless Boolean o-algebra can be got from an 
atomic Boolean o-algebra by taking a subalgebra and using the quo- 
tient construction. 

IO COMBINATORIAL POSSIBILITY 
One of the attractive features of logical atomism is that it makes the 
combinatorial semantics—the combinatorial theory of possibility— 
so straightforward. Possibility just consists of rearrangement of 


18 For a maximal approximation set, F, for each element of B, either it or its 
complement (but not both) is in F. Thus: y € F if and only if `Y £ F, era 
“The ky mep nto tow tat h mapa ony the nll element of Bo 

TETAP motel a ais the Wall iene oP anio the null 
Pian clement of B other than the ‘null element: Then the iss, ( E 
BI = aai ced a E Sy kee ema ition eS 
to a maximal set, F. Then A(x) cannot be the empty set because by 
the definition of k, F is a member of A(x). 

* It should be noted that the proof of this theorem makes essential use of the 
axiom of choice. Thus, in an mtuitionistic setting, a more radical version of an 
atomless metaphysics t be maintained wherein embeddibility in an atomistic 
metaphysics is not . In this paper, however, I shall assume classical meta- 
theo 


Ty. 

2?! Loomis embeds in a larger space that Sikorski. The natural thing to try first 
would be to make a space of o-ultrafilters But in our example of an atomless 
Boolean algebra, there are no o-ultrafilters. We need less stringent requirements 
for the sets of the original Boolean algebra which are to be the points in the space 
of the representation. Loomis takes them to be the “selection sets” of the original 
Boolean : sets that for every element of the onginal Boolean algebra con- 
tain either it or 1ts complement Sikorski, however, works in the Stone space of 
the original Boolean algebra. 
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atomic individuals, properties, and relations that have been ab- 
stracted from atomic facts. If we dispense with the restriction to a 
fixed domain, we get essentially the quasicombinatorial set-theoretic 
semantics which is taught in standard logic courses. If one discounts 
the bad argument in the Tractatus, one is left with the conclusion 
that the real reason why logical atomism was atomistic was simply 
that Russell and Wittgenstein did not see the way to give a combina- 
torial semantics for a model of reality that was not atomistic. How 
can one give such a combinatorial theory of possibility? 

Let me consider first the atomistic model of the unit square, with 
all the points inchided. Here a possible world is a function, f, from 
the unit interval on the x axis to the unit interval on the y axis. For 
every spatial position, x, there is an atomic fact that the shade at x 
has the value f(x). The world is, in an obvious way, the totality of 
facts, and a possible world corresponds, in an obvious way, to a 
totality of compossible facts. From the point of view of strict logical 
atomism, any function, no matter how wild, qualifies as a possible 
world. [It need not be continuous, or even measurable.] Here we 
form possibilities by varying the quantities at each space-time point, 
like sliding beads on the wires of an abacus. If any function counts 
as a possible world, a modified principle of independence survives. 
The choice of a quantity value at one space-time point is indepen- 
dent of the choice of a value at another space-time point. 

Such a point function, f, mapping x points to y points induces a 
set function, h, mapping elements of the Boolean algebra of all 
subsets of the y axis to elements of the Boolean algebra of elements 
of the x axis. Thus: 


(10) ACY) = fY) 
h is a function from the Boolean algebra of properties to the Bool- 
ean algebra of individuals that preserves Boolean structure: 
(11) AYN Z) = MY) A RZ) 
AYU 2) = WY) U AZ) 
A(-Y) = —A(Y) 
That is to say that A is a homomorphism. (It also preserves infinitary 
Boolean structure, which is to say that it is an m-homomorphism for 
arbitrary cardinal m. Thus, it preserves all mereological structure.) 


If we are interested in well-behaved worlds, given by a Borel measur- 
able function from [0, 1] to [0, 1], then that function induces in the 
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same way a o-homomorphism from the Borel algebra of [0, 1] onto 
itself. 

In the context of our atomistic example, the inducing world-func- 
tion, f, is recoverable from the homomorphism, h, by considering 
the unit sets of points—the atoms of the Boolean algebra—on the y 
axis. For any point, y, on the y axis, A({y}) is the set of points on the 
x axis that f maps to y. For two distinct points, y and y’, A({y}) and 
h({y'}) must be disjoint because h is a homomorphism. Thus, by 
considering A({¥}) for each y, we can reconstruct the point function, 
f, Which induces it. The world function, and the homomorphism that 
it induces, carry the same information. 

When we have only atomless Boolean algebras of properties and/ 
or individuals, it makes no sense to talk of points and point func- 
tions, but it makes perfect sense to talk of homomorphisms from the 
Boolean algebra of properties to that of individuals. This gives us a 
combinatorial notion of possible world which can be applied even in 
atomless cases. 

An alternative approach to possibility where we do not have ap- 
‘propriate atomic Boolean algebras might be to put the atoms back 
in—in the way suggested by the representation theorems discussed 
in section [I—and then to construe possible worlds set theoretically 
as the logical atomists did. We might call this a metacombinatorial 
theory of possibility, since we first create an atomic Boolean algebra 
on the metalevel and then apply the combinatorial theory of possibil- 
ity to it. 

It is some interest for the theory of possibility to determine the 
extent to which the two approaches agree or disagree. This is a large 
question, but one example will serve to show that even in the most 
favorable cases, the metacombinatorial theory generates a different 
set of possible worlds than the combinatorial theory. Consider again 
the unit square. I shall leave the properties atomic but take the 
algebra of individuals as atomless. Thus, the y-axis is equipped with 
the Borel o-algebra including points but the x axis is equipped with 
the Borel o-algebra modulo the o-ideal of sets of Lebesgue measure 
zero. A mapping from the y-axis Boolean algebra, By, to the x-axis 
Boolean algebra, Bx, is a o-homomorphism if it is not only a homo- 
morphism, but also preserves countable Boolean joins and meets 
(unions and intersections; fusions and common parts). [This struc- 
ture is important for the theory of measure and imtegration.] A real 
function, f, from [0, 1] to [0, 1] will be said here to induce a o-ho- 
momorphism, h, if for every Borel set Y: 


(12) ACY) = Lf) 
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The square brackets around ‘f-1(Y)’ here indicate an element in the 
quotient algebra, Bx, with which the inverse image of Y is associated. 
The function, f, is Borel measurable if the inverse image under it of 
every Borel set is a Borel set. In this setting, I shall take o-homomor- 
phisms as combinatorial possible worlds and real functions as meta- 
combinatorial possible worlds. The relationships are as follows:™* 


(A) Each Borel measurable function from [0, 1] to [0, 1] induces a 
o-homomorphism. 

(B) Each o-homomorphism is induced by a Borel-measurable func- 
tion.” 

(C) Two Borel-measurable functions induce the same o-homomor- 
phism if and only if they differ on a set of Lebesgue measure zero. 


Even if we confine it to measurable functions, the metacombina- 
torial theory here generates more possible worlds than does the 
combinatorial theory. For example, the metacombinatorial theory 
distinguishes between the possible world where f(x) = % for all x, 
and the Dirichlet world where f(x) = 3% for all rational x and % for 
all irrational x. But these two functions differ only on a set of Le- 
besgue measure zero, and so by (C) they are the same possible world 
in the sense of o-homomorphism. (On the other hand, in the com- 
pletely general case where we impose no regularity conditions, it is 
possible to have -homomorphisms that are not induced by any 
point mapping.**) The two approaches to possibility are definitely 


not equivalent. 

IV FACTS AND PROPOSITIONS 
Even if there are no logical atoms, we have seen how one can imple- 
ment a natural theory of combinatorial possibility at the level of 
possible worlds. Possible worlds consist of homomorphisms. What 
are the facts in this model and what is the relation of the world to 
its facts? 

Returning to my example, let me say that a possible fact consists 
of a pair (X, Y) where X is an element of the Boolean algebra of 
individuals and Y is an element of the Boolean algebra of properties. 
The interpretation will be that the space-time region X contains only 
shades in the quality region Y. If we have a collection of all the facts, 
F, the world homomorphism can be recovered thus: 


2 For details, see Sikoraki, Boolean Algebras, 2nd ed. (Berlin: Springer, 1964) 
© This will be true whenever the pro and individual Boolean bras can 
be got as quotient algebras of the bore] o-algebra of a complete metric 
PESES ET tial space 
H See Sikoraki, Boolean Algebras, sect. 32. 
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(13) AP) = V, {XIX Y) EF} 


Conversely, the world homomorphism determines the facts. For X, 
Y in the appropriate Borel algebras: 


(14) (X, Y) e Fif X = A(Y) 


For all intents and purposes, the world is the totality of facts. 

For every possible fact (X, YY there is the corresponding basic 
proposition. Basic propositions are not, in general, independent. 
We might close the propositions under finite, countable, or even 
arbitrary uncountable truth functions. The facts determine the 
truth values of the basic propositions directly. For them, truth is 
correspondence with the facts. The truth values of the other propo- 
sitions are then determined by their truth functions. There is no 
need to add an additional class of general propositions. Universal 
propositions are already contained in the class of basic propositions. 
Let V be the greatest element in the algebra of individuals [i.e., the 
whole of space-time] and Y be any property. Then <V, YY is the fact 
that “Al is Y.” It comes from the world homomorphism mapping Y 
onto V. Existential propositions are got when we close under truth 
functions. Thus, ‘The is some Y is got as the negation of ‘All is 
non-Y’. (Non-Y is in the Boolean algebra of properties if Y is.) Thus, 
we have quantification without the residual atomism of individual 
variables. 

So far the points at issue have been illustrated with respect to 
monadic predication. The picture is much the same for relational 
predication. Consider two-place relations between space-time re- 
gions. In the atomic case, we can visualize pairs of spatial points 
forming the unit square, with a “relational” real-valued function 
taking values in the unit interval lying above the unit square. With- 
out the presumption of atomicity, we can think of a homomorphism 
from the algebra of relations taking values in the algebra that is the 
product of the algebra of individuals with itself. Then, if R is a 
relation and X and X’ are individual space-time regions, the rela- 
tional predication, ‘RXX"’ is true if the world homomorphism maps 
R onto a region whose projection onto the first coordinate of the 
product algebra includes X and whose projection onto the second 
coordinate of the product algebra includes X’. ‘All bears R to All’ is 
true if the homomorphism maps R onto a region of the product 
algebra whose projection onto each coordinate is the maximal ele- 
ment, V. ‘All bears R to some’ is true if the homomorphism maps R 
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onto a region whose projection onto the first coordinate is the max- 
imal element and whose projection onto the second coordinate is 
not the null element. 

V CONCLUSIONS 


Russell did not really have any arguments to offer for the existence 
of logical atoms, other than that their postulation allowed a simple 
and elegant version of analytical metaphysics with an associated 
combinatorial semantics. His considered judgment appears to have 
been that atomism was not an essential part of the philosophy of 
logical atomism, its name notwithstanding. And he seems to have 
been open to the possibility that mathematical tools for a nonatom- 
istic version of logical atomism might be developed in the future. 
Wittgenstein did have a sort of argument against logical atoms in the 
Tractatus, but it does not stand up well under scrutiny. 

Mathematical tools for the analysis of the issue of atomism were 
subsequently developed by Caratheodory,” A. Tarski,®* Stone, Loo- 
mis, Sikorski, and others. For the concerns of metaphysics, I note 
four main points. (1) A metaphysics without logical atoms makes 
perfect sense, either because atomism fails for individuals, or be- 
cause atomism fails for properties, or both. Atomless Boolean alge- 
bras can be constructed as quotient algebras. (2) Logical atomism 
can always be maintained by inflating one’s metaphysics, providing 
one’s metatheory is classical. How this can be done is shown by the 
representation theorems of Stone for Boolean algebras and of Loo- 
mis/Sikorski for Boolean o-algebras. (3) A combinatorial theory of 
possibility can be implemented even if atomism fails, by taking possi- 
ble worlds to be homomorphisms or o-homomorphisms. This re- 
duces to the standard combinatorial theory in the case of atomism. 
(4) A combinatorial theory of possibility based on an atomless model 
and a metacombinatorial theory based on inflating an atomless 
model to an atomic one as in (2), and then applying the combinator- 
ial theory give related but different results. 

BRIAN SKYRMS 

University of California/Irvine 
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HOW TO BELIEVE A CONDITIONAL* 


onditional statements concern us because we use them to 

say and do things, e.g., draw inferences and make decisions, 

that need analyzing, and also to analyze concepts such as 
causation, as in ‘‘an object followed by another . . . where, if the first 
object had not been, the second never had existed.”!? Both uses call 
for an understanding of conditionals on which agreement has 
proved difficult. One recent obstacle to agreement is a result of 
David Lewis’s argument, which seems to make a popular thesis of 
Ernest Adams’s deprive the conditionals to which it applies of truth 
conditions.” I shall argue for an account of conditionals which shows 
that the Lewis result does no such thing, but which also shows the 
Adams thesis to be false on other grounds. 

I ADAMS 

The Adams thesis (‘Adams’ for short) is that my degree of acceptance 
of a conditional ‘If P, Q’ is equal to my conditional credence in Q 
given P. I mean these terms to be taken as follows. 

My credence c(X) in a proposition X is the probability measure of 
the strength or degree of my partial or full belief in X, i.e., in the 
truth-conditional content of that belief.’ To believe X in the every- 
day sense, which I call full belief and write ‘BX’, means having a 
c(X) at least close to 1. (How close does not matter for present 
purposes.) To disbelieve X, i.e., to believe ~X, B(~X), is thus to 
have (~X) = 1 and hence c(X) = 0. So to have what I shall call a 
serious credence in X is to have a c(X) greater than this.* 

By conditional credence in Q given P, I mean c(P&Q)/c(P), i.e., my 


presen 
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credence in P&Q divided by my credence in P, provided that is not 
zero.” This I write ‘ce(Q|P)’ rather than ‘c(Q|P)’ because, although 
conditional credences are probabilities—they satisfy the standard 
axioms—they are not credences: c(P&Q)/c(P) is a mere function of 
c(P) and c(P&Q), not a credence in its own right. 

By acceptance of a conditional ‘If P, Q’, I mean not its public 
assertion but the mental state we use such assertions to induce.® This 
is the state that I shall say ‘If P, Q’ expresses, in the sense in which an 
unconditional assertion expresses belief. Whether this state is belief 
is a serious question, as we shall see, so to avoid begging it I write its 
measure ‘a(P, Q)’. But this measure, too, even if not a credence, is a 
probability; so that as with belief, accepting ‘If P, Q’ in the everyday 
sense, which I write ‘A(P, Q)’, means having a(P, Q) = 1. 

Then Adams says that, for all P, Q, credences in P&Q and non- 
zero credences in P, a(P, Q) = cc(Q|P), and hence in particular that 
A(P, Q) if and only if ec{Q|P) = 1. 

Note that this alleged identity is not an identity of mental states. 
Adams does not say that my acceptance of ‘If P, Q’ is really a combi- 
nation of my two beliefs in P and in P&Q. That would be nonsense, 
like taking the law T = kPV to say that the temperature T of an ideal 
gas is really a combination of its pressure P and volume V. All the 
gas law says is that a measure of T equals the value of a function of 
measures of P and V. Similarly, all Adams says is that a measure of 
my degree of acceptance of ‘If P, Q’ equals the value of a function 
of my credences in P and in P&Q. This no more tells us what accep- 


* Adams, PR p. 3. See also Lewis, “A Subjecnvist’s Guide to Objective 
Chance,” in his Philosophical Vol. I; R. C. Jeffrey, The Logic of Decision 
(Chicago. University Press, 1983); et alia This fits the standard mathematical 
definition of conditional probability, e.g., by J. F. C. Kingman and $. J. Taylor, 
Introduction to Measure and Probability (New York: Cambridge, 1966). Some phil- 
osophers define it differently, by “the odds at which [I] would now bet on [Q], 
the bet only to be valid if [P] is true.” (Ramsey, “Truth and Probability,” p. 76). 
See also B. de Finetu, “Foresight: Its Logical Laws, Its Subjective Sources,” in 
H. E. Kyburg r. and H. E. Smokler, eds, Studies in Subjectrue Probability (New 
York: Wiley, 1964), p. 108. My choice of odds for such a conditional bet I take to 
measure the degree of belief I now believe I am disposed to have in Q if I fully 
believe P, a disposition whose probability measure I write ‘d(P, Q)’ (see sect. IID). 
It does not, of course, matter which concept we call ‘conditional credence’, pro- 
vided we do not confuse them. What does matter is that, as we shall see in sect. X, 
the Ramsey-de Finetti concept makes Adams's thesis vacuous, which ıs why I 
follow his orthodox definition. 

tI am thus not concerned with Gricean and other properties of assertibility 
that occupy much of the literature See, e. . H. P. Grice, “Logic and Conversa- 
tion,” F. pr “On Assertion and Indicative Conditionals,” both in Jack- 
son, ed., i (New York: Oxford, 1991) 
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tance is than the ideal gas law tells us what temperature is. It is 
thermodynamics, not the gas law, that tells us what temperature is. 
And it is the obvious answer to the question ‘What is acceptance?” 


that poses the problem I want to discuss. 
Ul. TWO BELIEF THEORIES 


1. Simple belief. The obvious answer to ‘What is it to accept a con- 
ditional?’ is: to believe it. This, which I shall call the simple-belief 
theory, is very appealing. It tells us what acceptance of conditionals is 
and hence how to measure its strength, namely, by a serious cre- 
dence. But credence in what? What is the truth-conditional content 
of ‘If P, Q ? It must obviously be some nontrivial function—not 
necessarily a truth function—of P and Q, which I write ‘P > Q. 
Then the simple-belief theory says that for all P, Q and n, to accept 
‘If P, Q’ to degree n is to have credence n in P > Q. 

The problem this poses is not that it credits conditionals with 
truth conditions, which many philosophers deny that some or all 
conditionals have.” What concerns me here is not that denial but 
one apparent reason for it, namely, Lewis’s proof that nontrivial 
credences cannot satisfy both Adams and the simple-belief theory, in 
short, that some values of (P > Q) must differ from cc(Q|P).* I 
shall not discuss this result (‘Lewis’ for short) nor the conditions in 
which it holds, which are not in question. All that matters here is 
that Lewis shows the simple-belief theory to be false of what I shall 
call Adams conditionals, i.e., of conditionals, if any, that satisfy 
Adams. The probability measures of degrees of acceptance of an 
Adams conditional and of degrees of belief in it must differ. But 
states whose probability measures differ cannot be identical: so ac- 
cepting an Adams conditional cannot be believing it. 

2. Belief-in-Adams. What then is it to accept ‘If P, Q’, if not to 
believe P > Q? Perhaps it is to believe that I have a high cc(Q|P), 
i.e., A(P, Q) = B(cc(Q|P) 1). Lewis does not rule this out, even for 
Adams conditionals: for since, as I have noted, cc(Q|P) is not itself a 
credence, it is in particular not (P —> Q). So accepting ‘If P, Q 
to any degree n could still be believing that my cc(Q|P) is n, i.e., 
a(P, Q) = n could be B(cc(Q|P) = n) for all n. This I shall call the 
belief-in-Adams theory. 

But this is false, too, as our use of future-referring conditionals in 


Eg. J. L- Mackie, ‘“Counterfactuals and Causal Laws,” in R. J Butler, ed., 

Analytical Philosophy: First Senes (Cambndge Blackwell, 1962); Adams; A. Ap- 
, Assertion and Conditionals (New York: Cambridge, 1985); D. Edgington, 
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8 Lewis, “Probabilities of Conditionals and Conditional Probabilities.” 
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decision making shows. Imagine Kennedy’s supposed assassin, Os- 
wald, considering the conditional 


(1) If Oswald doesn’t kill Kennedy, someone else will. 


while deciding whether to make true the proposition P that he does 
not kill Kennedy. P’s truth depends on his decision, which he 
has not yet made and which we may consistently suppose him 
quite unable to predict. That is, he has and believes he has no cP), 
high or low, not even an indeterminate one.’ But then, since 
ce{Q|P) = c(P&Q)/c(P), he can have no conditional credence in Q 
(the proposition that someone else will kill Kennedy) given P. Yet 
obviously he can still accept (1) to some degree, a degree that may 
well determine his decision and hence his subsequent c(P). And as 
for Oswald, so for anyone using a future-referring ‘If P, Q’ to help 
them decide whether to make P true.!° 

In short, we can and often do accept conditionals without believ- 
ing ourselves to have the corresponding conditional credences. So 
acceptance of a conditional can no more be identical with this belief 
than with belief in the conditional itself. But what then does ‘If P, Q 
express, if not the belief that it is true, or that I have a high condi- 
tional credence in Q given P? 

II. THE DISPOSITION THEORY 
The basic answer is that conditionals express inferential disposi- 
tions.™! This dispasition theory says that a simple ‘If P, Q’ (i.e., one in 
which neither ‘P’ nor ‘Q’ contain conditionals) expresses a disposi- 
tion to infer Q from P. In other words, fully to accept a simple ‘If P, 
is to be disposed fully to believe Q if I fully believe P, a disposi- 
tion I write ‘D(P, Q)’. 

The disposition theory must, of course, say more than this to 
cover complex and embedded conditionals, and also to meet objec- 
tions that have been made to it. But first we must see how it solves 
our problem for simple conditionals. To do this, the inferential dis- 
positions it postulates must come by degrees: how? Obviously, by the 
degrees of belief in Q that my fully believing P will, unless it alters 
my disposition, cause me to have. So to accept a simple ‘If P, Q’ 
to degree n is to be disposed to have credence n in Q if I fully be- 
lieve P, a disposition I write ‘d(P, Q) = n’. In short, the disposition 
theory says that for all simple P and Q and for all n, a(P, Q) = nis 
d(P, Q) = n, and hence in particular that A(P, Q) is D(P, Q), i.e., 
d(P, Q) œ 1. 


10 Cf. Edgington, pp. 188-9. 
1 See R. C. Stalnaker, Inquiry (Cambridge: MIT, 1984), ch. 4. 
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_ This solves the problem. For now my degree of acceptance of ‘If 


P, Q is measured by the (Q) it disposes me to have if I fully believe 
P. So.now all Lewis tells us is that the truth-conditional content of 
an Adams ‘If P, Q’ is not Q. But no one ever thought Q was the 
content of any ‘If P, Q’: Q is not a nontrivial function of P and Q. 
Lewis now tells us nothing we did not already know. And what en- 
tails the falsity of the belief theory is not Adams but the fact that ‘If 
P, Q’ expresses a distinct kind of mental state, with a different mea- 
sure, from the states of belief in P and Q between which it provides 
a causal link. 

This distinction between beliefs and inferential dispositions is not 
new. It is what Frank Ramsey meant by saying that a general state- 
ment like ‘all men are mortal’ ‘‘expresses an inference we are at any 
time prepared to make, not a belief of the primary sort.”?? It is what 
made J. L. Mackie call some singular conditionals ‘condensed argu- 
ments” (op. cit.). But this does not mean, as Mackie thought, that 
they lack truth values and hence truth conditions, merely that to 
accept them is not to believe them as one believes an argument’s 
premises and conclusion. 

The distinction between inferential dispositions and the beliefs 
they link is consistent with beliefs also entailing dispositions, namely, 
dispositions to act in various ways, depending on what one wants. 
For as R. L. Stalnaker remarks, even if “ordinary beliefs are condi- 
tional dispositions to act,” we can still distinguish acceptance of 
conditionals as “conditional dispositions to acquire conditional dis- 
positions to act” (op. cit., p. 101). And even if these are, as Stalnaker 
says, “always grounded in . . . factual beliefs,” it does not follow, as 
he thinks, that they do not differ in kind from such beliefs (op. cit., 

. 102). 

: l IV. DISPOSITIONS AND TRUTH CONDITIONS 

So far so good. But how does the disposition theory give simple 
conditionals their truth conditions? I have shown how it stops the 
Lewis result from depriving Adams conditionals of truth conditions. 
But this does not show that the disposition theory itself lets condi- 
tionals have truth conditions, nor how it fixes them. 

To show this, I note first that beliefs are not the only mental states 
whose contents have truth conditions.!? Desires, fears, and other 
propositional attitudes have them, too: any proposition X that can 


12 Ramsey, ‘General Propositions and Causality,” m his Philosophical Papers, p. 
146. 

13 Whether the propositional content X of a mental state Aas or is a truth 
condition is a moot pomt, but makes no odds to what follows: only for brevity do I 
write as if contents rather than are truth conditions. 
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be believed can also be desired or feared. We do not call these 
desires or fears ‘true’ or ‘false’, but not because their content X has 
no truth condition. The reason is that in these states X is not just 
meant to be true, as it is in the full belief that X. (In the fear that X, 
for example, X is if anything meant to be false.) What distinguishes 
belief from other propositional attitudes is that full beliefs aim only 
at truth, in a sense which is indeed easier to recognize than to spell 
out, but which for that very reason I feel free to take for granted." 

But since my inferential state D(P, Q) disposes me by definition to 
BQ if BP, it too aims at truth in whatever sense full belief does, 
namely, at the truth of the BQ which it makes BP cause. It may, of 
course, miss its aim if P is false, but that is not its fault: nothing can 
ensure the success of inferences from false premises. All D(P, Q) 
can do to make BQ true is to pass on BP's truth when P is true, i.e., 
not to make a true BP cause a false BQ. This is the condition in 
which D{P, Q) will always achieve its truth-generating aim. 

But this is the truth condition of the material conditional ‘P > Q’. 
So fully to accept a simple ‘If P, Q’ is to have an inferential disposi- 
tion which, although not itself a belief, aims at truth just as full 
belief does, and succeeds just when B(P > Q) succeeds. This is why it 
is so natural to call D{P, Q) a belief and to give the conditional that 
expresses it the truth condition of P > Q. Admittedly, D{P, Q) can- 
not itself have the content P > Q, simply because it has not one 
content but two, namely, P and Q. But as we see, it can still give this 
truth-conditional content to the ‘If P, Q’ that expresses it. All Lewis 
shows is that an Adams ‘If P, Q cannot express a belief in this 
content. But on the disposition theory, no conditional does that. So 
nothing stops the theory crediting all simple conditionals with the 
truth conditions of their material counterparts. 

V SIMPLE CONDITIONALS 
1. Factual conditionals. But not all simple conditionals have those 
truth conditions, though some do.'* In particular, past-referring 
instances of so-called “indicative” conditionals do, such as 


(2) If Oswald didn’t kill Kennedy, someone else did. 


(2) fits the disposition theory perfectly. If it has a truth value at all, 
it must be true; for since someone did kill Kennedy, then, if Oswald 


1 For the Tae see J. T. Whyte, “Success Semantics,” Analysis, L, 3 
49-57. 


(June 1990): 
18 Pace Edgington, and others (see fn. 7): see Jackson, Conditionals (New York: 
Blackwell, 1987). 
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did not, someone else must have. That is, what makes (2) true is that 
either Oswald killed Kennedy or someone else did, in short, that 
someone killed Kennedy. But this is the truth condition of the mate- 
rial conditional ‘Oswald didn’t kill Kennedy > someone else did’. 

The disposition theory not only fits (2), it explains it. For (2) 
clearly expresses a disposition to infer Q, that someone else killed 
Kennedy, from P, that Oswald did not. But this disposition is one I 
have only because I believe someone did kill Kennedy. In other 
words, this inferential disposition is caused by my belief in the mate- 
rial conditional. This is what makes (2) truth-functional, by restrict- 
ing the inference it expresses to the actual world, complete with the 
actual killing of Kennedy, thus making the conditional and the dis- 
position it expresses what, for a reason that will emerge shortly, I 
shall call factual. 

2. Hypothetical conditionals. Other past-referring conditionals 
are less tractable, notably so-called “counterfactual” or “‘subjunc- 
tive” conditionals like 


(3) If Oswald hadn't killed Kennedy, someone else would have. 


For if no one else had it in for Kennedy, (3) will be false even if 
Oswald’s killing of Kennedy makes its antecedent false and hence 
the corresponding material conditional true. So (3)’s truth-condi- 
tional content cannot be that of its material counterpart, as the 
disposition theory seems to require. What then is it, and how can we 
account for it? 

To see how, consider that (3) differs from (2) by not being re- 
stricted to the actual world: (3) and the disposition it expresses are 
what I shall call hypothetical. That is, they are about a world where, 
by hypothesis, Oswald does not kill Kennedy; a world of which, since 
it may not be actual, (8) cannot presuppose but must assert that, in 
it, someone kills Kennedy. My acceptance of (3), unlike (2), is not 
caused by my belief that someone actually killed Kennedy. A hypo- 
thetical inferential disposition is one that does not depend causally 
on my believing the material conditional. 

This does not, of course, mean that I will have D{P, Q) without 
B(P > Q). For since ~P entails P > Q, I shall naturally be disposed 
to believe P > Q if I disbelieve P; and if I believe P, my D(P, Q) will 
make me believe P D Q by making me believe Q. So my D(P, Q) and 
B(P > Q) are still causally linked: only now my D(P, Q) is not caused 
by my B(P > Q) but causes it—when I believe P. And this means that 
what makes my hypothetical D(P, Q) truth-generating is not that 
P > Qis actually true, but that it would be true if P were. This is why 
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(3)’s truth-conditional content is not P > Q but (for those who buy 
the possible-world semantics of Stalnaker and Lewis) that of the 
“Stalnaker conditional,” namely, that Q is true in the possible world 
or worlds most like ours in which P is true.!° 

3. Future-referring conditionals. The disposition theory thus ex- 
plains both why and how (3)’s truth condition differs from that of 
(2). What about our future-referring (1) ‘If Oswald doesn’t kill Ken- 
nedy, someone else will’? Conditionals like (1) are traditionally called 
“indicative” and analyzed like (2). But, as V. H. Dudman!” has 
shown, this classification has no basis in English grammar and is 
wrong. (1)’s truth value goes not with (2) but with (3): for obviously, 
if (3) is false after Kennedy’s killing, (1) was false before it.!® And 
this misclassification matters because it makes conditionals like (1) 
look like counterexamples to analyses of conditionals like (2), which 
they are not.!® 

This is why we need the new labels ‘factual’ and ‘hypothetical’. To 
classify (1) with (2) by calling it “indicative” gives it the wrong truth 
condition, and for a reason that is both wrong and of the wrong 
kind, namely, grammatical. For as Ramsey said of the subject-predi- 
cate distinction, “the task on which we are engaged is not merely 
one of English grammar; we are not school children analysing sen- 
tences . . . but are interested not so much in sentences themselves as 
in what they mean.”?? So what matters here is not the grammar of 
English ‘If’-sentences but what we use those sentences to, express. 
And on the disposition theory that depends on whether the inferen- 
tial disposition we use ‘If P, Q’ to express is caused by belief in the ~ 
material conditional. If it is, that ‘If’-sentence is a truth-functional 
factual conditional about this world. Otherwise, it is a non-truth- 
functional hypothetical conditional about a world in which, by hy- 
pothesis, its antecedent is true. 

What then makes (1) hypothetical? Consider again Oswald’s think- 
ing in advance that (1) is true, i.e., that if he does not kill Kennedy 
someone else will. He cannot infer this from the fact that someone 


10 “A Theory Of Conditionals,” in E. Sosa ed., Causation and Conditionals 
(New York: Oxford, 1975); Lewis, Counterfactuals (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1973). 

17 “Indicative and Subjunctive,” Analysts, XLVII, 3 (June 1988): 113-22. 

™ See Dudman; T. J. Smiley, “Hunter on Conditionals,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, LXXXIV (19834): 241-9. For other es, sce ; 
103, B. Elis, Rational Belief Systems (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1979), p. 50. 


XCVI, 388 (October 1988): 509-27. 
= “Universalas,” in his Philosophical Papers, p. 13. 
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kills Kennedy, as we infer (2): he must do what we do with (3), 
namely, take (1) to be true of the hypothetical world, actual or not, 
in which he does not kill Kennedy. So what makes Oswald use (1) as 
a hypothetical like (3) is that he believes someone will kill Kennedy 
because he accepts (1), not vice versa. And as for Oswald’s use of (1), 
s0 for most if not all uses of future-referring conditionals. No one 
could infer (1) from the belief that someone will kill Kennedy, since 
no one can perceive the future. We can only get beliefs about the 
future by inference from our perceptions of the past. So future- 
referring D(P, Q)s cannot generally be caused by the corresponding 
B(P > Q)s, which is why most if not all future-referring conditionals 
are hypothetical.” 
VI DISPOSITIONS AND BELIEFS 

The disposition theory thus explains the most salient features of 
simple conditionals. But only, as we have seen, by crediting the dis- 
positions they express with causes and effects. The theory must 
therefore incorporate a realist view of these and other mental dispo- 
sitions, including beliefs. In other words, the theory must take 
these dispositions either to be, or to be instantiated by, real states of 
people, with real causes and effects.” 

Thus, on my realist reading of the disposition theory, to believe 
P > Q is to have some intrinsic property F such that (e.g.) wanting an 
otherwise unattainable Q strongly enough while I am F will cause me 
if I can to make P true. Similarly, to be disposed to infer Q from P is 
to have an intrinsic property G such that believing P while I am G 
will cause me to believe Q. (This means, incidentally, that my being 
disposed to infer Q from P does not entail that I shall believe Q if I 
believe P, but only that I will believe Q if I believe P while I have this 
disposition: a fact that, as we shall see, disposes of several apparent 
counterexamples to the theory.*) 

The intrinsic properties F and G that respectively realize B(P > Q) 


3 See Jackson, “On Assertion and Indicative Conditionals,” pp. 129-30 

™ Contra G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London. Hutchinson, 1949), ch. 5. 

2] rei for the first alternative in “In Defence of Dispositions,” in my Mat- 
ters o (New York: Cambridge, 1991); Arms argues for the sec- 
ond in A Theory of the Mind (New York: Rou and Kegan Paul, 
1968), ch. 6, sect VI. 

™ It also meets Ramsey’s objection to my taking (in fn. 5) my choice of odds for 
a bet on Q conditional on P to measure “the degree [n] to which [I now believe I] 
would beleve [Q] if [I] believed [P] for certain,” namely, that “knowledge of 
[P] might profoundly alter [my] whole system of beliefs.” (Ramsey, “Truth and 
Probability,” p. 76.) So it might, but only by causing a change in my disposition 
a(P, Q) =n. 
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and D{P, Q) for a given P and Q need not, of course, be the same 
properties in everyone, nor need they be the same in me at different 
times. These mental states may be as “variably realized” as most 
other mental (and physical) dispositions are.” But since they are, as 
we have seen, causally linked to each other, the particular F and G 
that realize them in me at any one time must also be so linked. 

And not only to each other. As we have seen, a hypothetical 
DP, Q) will not cause B(P > Q) on its own. It takes BP to make it 
cause BQ and hence B(Q > P). Nor does every B(P > Q) cause a 
factual D(P, Q). Take Adams’s visibly blue bird, of which I accept 
the hypothetical ‘If that were a canary it would be yellow’ but not 
the factual 


(4) If that’s a canary, it’s yellow. 


despite believing P D Q (since I believe ~P, that it is not a canary).”* 
Yet I do accept (4)’s contrapositive, ‘If that’s not yellow, it’s not a 
canary’, which has the same truth condition as that of ~Q > ~P = 
P >Q. What stops this B(P > Q) causing B(P, Q) when B(~Q > ~P) 
causes D(~Q, ~P)? Obviously my eyesight: nothing will dispose me 
to believe Q (it is yellow) while my eyes cause me to believe ~Q. That 
is what makes me resist this contraposition despite its evident valid- 
ity: thus proving again, were more proof needed, that accepting 
‘If P, Q’ is not the same as believing that it is true. 

Hypotheticals pose the opposite problem. Here contraposition is 
generally invalid, since PD Q and ~Q D ~P might both be true if P 
was but not if ~Q was.?’ Thus, (1) does not entail its contrapositive, 
‘If no one else kills Kennedy, Oswald will’, since Oswald might only 
kill Kennedy to stop his backup doing so. Yet I may still infer it: why? 
Because inferences need not be valid to be reliable, and contraposi- 
tion may actually preserve truth often enough for most hypothetical 
D(P, Q)s to dispose us also to infer ~P from ~Q. 

DAP, Q)’s causal links similarly defuse the so-called paradoxes of 
material implication, e.g., the tautological content of every factual 
‘If ~P, then if P, Q’, which seems to suggest that any belief P I lack 
would, if I had it, make me believe any proposition Q. But of course 
it would not, and the disposition theory shows why. B(~P) may 
perhaps cause me to believe P D Q for any Q. But B(P > Q) need not 


3 See T. Crane, “Mental Causation and Mental Reality,” Proceedings of the 
Anstotelian LXXXXI, 9 (February 24, 1991-2): 185-202. 


B cee eek. Conia, pp. 34-5. 
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give me D(P, Q), and not every such belief will do so. Certainly 
BP > Q) and BP > ~Q) will not both do so: I cannot be simulta- 
neously disposed both to believe Q and to believe ~Q if I believe P. 
In particular, as (4) shows, B(P > Q) will not give me 
DP, Q) if I find Q sufficiently incredible on other grounds. And 
even if I do have D(P, Q), coming to believe P may still not cause me 
to believe Q. For as we shall see below, it may cause me instead to 
lose my D(P, Q) and hence to reject the conditional ‘If P, Q —as 
indeed it must do if I cannot then believe Q. So even if we did accept 
every ‘If ~P, then if P, Q’, which I doubt we do, our doing so would 
have no untoward consequences. 

D{P, Q)’s causal links also explain why an ‘If P, Q’ with a clearly 
false Q, like 


(5) If Oswald didn't kill Kennedy, I’m the Pope. 


expresses disbelief in P. On my disposition theory, accepting (5) 
does not entail that believing Oswald did not kill Kennedy would 
give me delusions of Papal grandeur. It would not: it would simply 
make me give up (5). This is what makes (5) express my belief that 
Oswald did kill Kennedy: the fact that my acceptance of (5) depends 
causally on that belief. 

Herein also lies the answer to a well-known counterexample to 
nonrealist versions of the disposition theory.”* A man—call him 
‘Jim’—accepts the hypothetical 


(6) If my wife were deceiving me, I wouldn’t believe it. 


yet of course if Jim did believe his wife was deceiving him, he would 
believe it. In short, Jim accepts ‘If P, Q even though, if he believed 
P, he would believe ~Q. But this does not refute my disposition 
theory. Jim is indeed disposed to infer Q from P, but only because 
he does not believe P: precisely because Q is the proposition that he 
does not believe P. For believing P can obviously not cause Jim not 
to believe P, nor therefore, failing self-deception, to believe that he 
does not believe P, i.e., to believe Q. But, as before, Jim’s BP can 
only fail to cause BQ if it makes him lose his disposition to infer Q 
from P, thus making him reject ‘If P, Q. So what my disposition 
theory says is that Jim’s believing his wife was deceiving him would 
make him reject (6); which of course it would. 


* Credited to Richmond Thomason in B. C. van Fraassen’s review of B. Ellis, 
Rational Belief in Canadian Journal of Philosophy, x, 3 (September 
1980): 497-511, p. 503. 
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VI. COMPLEX CONDITIONALS 
Realism about dispositions enables us also to account for complex 
conditionals. These are conditionals containing other conditionals, 
like 


(7) Lf there’s a conspiracy, then if Oswald doesn’t kill Kennedy, some- 
one else will. 


of the form ‘If R, then if P, Q’, or ‘If someone else will kill Kennedy 
if Oswald doesn’t, then there’s a conspiracy’ of the form ‘If Q if P, 
then R’. This nesting of conditionals can be repeated indefinitely; 
but since it will be obvious how to iterate the account of the simplest 
case, that is all we need consider. 

The only reason we need a separate account of conditionals like 
(7) is that inferential dispositions are not beliefs. This is why ‘If R, 
then if P, Q’ cannot express a disposition to believe ‘If P, Q if I 
believe R. But it can express a disposition to accept ‘If P, Q if I 
believe R. For dispositions, realistically conceived, can not only em- 
body causal relations, they can be linked by them. Thus, the D(P, Q) 
that embodies the causal link between BP and BQ can itself be 
caused by the belief that R—a causal link embodied in the disposi- 
tion that ‘If R, then if P, Q’ expresses; and similarly for other kinds 
of complex conditionals. 

This account of complex conditionals enables the disposition 
theory to explain Vann McGee’s”’ recent counterexamples to modus 
ponens. Take my accepting, of a sea creature that looks like a fish, 
the conditional 


(8) If that’s a fish, then if it has lungs it’s a hung fish (ibid.). 


As McGee says, it does not follow that if I believed the creature was 
a fish I would accept the embedded conditional ‘If it has lungs, it’s a 
lung fish’, and I would not. The conditional I would accept is ‘If it 
has hangs, it’s a dolphin’, since I believe dolphins, which are not fish, 
are the commonest sea creatures that have lungs and look like fish. 
But whatever problems this poses for modus ponens, it poses none 
for my disposition theory, which treats (8) just like (5) and (6). On it, 
I am disposed to accept ‘If it has lungs, it’s a lung fish’ if I believe it 
is a fish; but only because I actually believe it is not a fish. In short, 


™ “A Counterexample to Modus Ponens,” this JOURNAL, LXXXI, 9 (September 
1985) 462-71. 
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the inferential disposition that (8) expresses depends causally on my 
disbelieving its antecedent, just as those expressed by (5) and (6) do. 
VUI TRUTH FUNCTIONS OF CONDITIONALS 
So much for complex conditionals. But we can also accept con- 
joined, negated, and disjoined conditionals. How does the disposi- 
tion theory account for this? Conjunction is easy. To accept ‘R and 
if P, Q’ for an unconditional R is to have both BR and DP, Q); to 
accept ‘If P, Q, and if R, S’ is to have both D{P, Q) and D{R, S); and 
so on.” 

Negation is trickier. On the disposition theory, acceptance of ‘If 
P, Q comes by degrees ranging from d(P, Q) = 1 when D{P, Q) to 
d(P, Q) œ 0, which is d(P, ~Q) = 1, i.e., D(P, ~Q), or full accep- 
tance of ‘If P, ~Q. Now this internal negation is often all we mean 
by rejecting ‘If P, Q’. Thus, in VI, I rejected the factual (4) ‘If that’s 
a canary, it’s yellow’ only because I could see the bird was blue and 
so accepted (4’) ‘If that’s a canary, it’s not yellow’. But if (4) and (4’) 
have the truth conditions of their material counterparts, they are 
not contradictories, or even contraries: for since the bird is not a 
canary, both are true. 

How then do I accept the external negation, ‘~(if P, Q)’, of 
‘If P, Q’? I do it by being in a state that deprives me of any disposi- 
tion to have a serious credence in Q if I believe P.*! D(P, ~Q) is one 
such state, but not the only one. Another one is B(P&~Q): for I can 
have no serious c(Q) while believing P and ~Q. Acceptance of ‘~(if 
P, Q)’, which I write ‘A ~ (P, Q)’, may be caused by either of these 
states, depending on whether ‘If P, Q’ is factual or hypothetical (see 
section V). 

If ‘Lf P, Q’ is a factual conditional, about the actual world, its 
rejection A ~ (P, Q) will depend causally on B(P&~Q). This gives 
‘~(if P, QY the truth condition, that of P&~Q, which it requires: 
since the factual D(P, Q) which B(P&~Q) prevents will make a true 
belief cause a false one if and only if P&~Q is true. If, on the other 
hand, A ~ (P, Q) depends on D{P, ~Q) but not on B(P&~Q), it is 
the rejection of a hypothetical ‘If P, Q’ about a world, actual or not, 
in which by hypothesis P is true. For now A ~ (P, Q) requires 


» Acceptance of these conjunctions does not, however, come by inde- 
pendent of degrees of belief or acceptance of their conjuncts. ‘Pand Q expresses 
a behef in a E aa a sor Wn oot! seiner eta of rity degrees ot 


belief in P and 8 y nie onda | would choose or a bet on P&Q's truth. ‘R 
and if P, Q and ‘ P, Qand if R, S express no such single state of acceptance 
with i tly measurable degrees 


"Te., one that is not aw: see sect. I. 
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neither BP nor B(~P). The D(P, Q) it prevents is thus a hypothetical 
one, which will fail to preserve truth if and only if it is not the case 
that Q would be true if P were. This therefore, again as required, is 
the truth condition that an A ~ (P, Q) caused by D(P, ~Q) gives 
the ‘~(if P, QY that expresses it.°? 

So much for the negation of conditionals. Their disjunction is 
tricky, too. For if accepting ‘R or if P, Q’ were having BR or 
D{P, Q), I could not accept it without either believing R or accept- 
ing ‘If P, Q’, yet obviously I can. To see how, consider first what 
accepting a simple disjunction ‘P or Q’ is. It, too, cannot be having 
BP or BQ, for the same reason. It is in fact having a pair of inferen- 
tial dispositions, namely, to believe Q if I believe ~P and vice versa, 
i.e., D(~P, Q) and D(~Q, P). And I can easily have these disposi- 
tions while neither believing P nor believing Q, e.g., while having 
c(P) = CQ) = 0.5. 

Similarly for disjunctions of conditionals. To accept ‘R or if P, Q 
is to be disposed to accept D{P, Q) if I believe ~R and to believe 
R if I accept ‘~(@f P, ~Q)’. Similarly, to accept ‘If R, S, or if P, Q 
is to be disposed to accept ‘If P, Q’ if I accept ‘~(if R, S)’ and vice 
versa. And I can have all these dispositions, too, while neither 
believing R nor accepting ‘If R, S or ‘If P, Q’, e.g., by having 
c(R) = d(R, S) = d(P, Q) = 0.5. 

IX A METHODOLOGICAL OBJECTION 
My version of the disposition theory copes easily with all these uses 
of conditionals.** But there is another kind of objection to it that I 
should meet. This is that it uses conditionals to define the very dis- 
positions that it says conditionals express: conditionals like the one 
in ‘D{P, Q) is a state such that, if I believe P while I am in it, I will 
believe Q’. Does this not make the theory viciously circular? 

No. It is just like using ‘and’ in its own definition, namely, ‘P and 
@ is true if and only if P is true and Q is true. There is nothing 


* On Lewis's semantics (Counterfactuals, pp. 16-8), this truth condition may 
differ from Q’s being false if P were true, since Q may be true in some but not 
all the closest P-worlds, and this falsifies both the hypotheticals ‘If P, Q’ and 
‘If P, ~Q. So I should be able to reject both, Le., to reject ‘If P, Q without . 
accepting ‘If P, ~Q’. I cannot when A ~ (P, Q) is caused by IXP, ~Q): then the 
two go together. But they need not, since I may have no disposition to have any 
serious c(Q) or d~ when I believe P, i.e., no value at all of d(P, Q), nor 
therefore of d(P, ~Q). That is how I can reject both ‘If P, Q and ‘If P, ~Q. 
5 And with such T uses as ‘I fear that #2 waves eee 
to fear Q if I believe P, and hence to fear Q more the more strongly I believe P. I 
am indebted to colleagues of Sheffield University for drawing my attention to this 

example. 
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wrong with using a term in a metalanguage to define the same term 
for its object language. The definition is, of course, no use for 
teaching the term to people who cannot already use it. But that is 
not its job. Its job is to state, and maybe to regiment, an existing use 
of the term it defines. In such a definition, it is not circular, merely 
sensible, to use the term it defines in its defined sense. 

And as for ‘and’, so for conditionals. Of course, the disposition 
theory must be true of the conditionals used to state it, or it would 
be false. But this does not make the theory either circular or irrefut- 
able. On the contrary, those conditionals could refute it as easily as 


any others. The reason they do not, I believe, is that it is true. 
X. ADAMS REVISITED 


Where, finally, does this leave Adams? We have seen how the 
disposition theory lets Adams conditionals have truth condi- 
tions. But does it let them exist? What the disposition theory 
makes Adams say is that I have a d(P, Q) = n if and only if I have 
ec(Q|P) = c(P&Q)/c(P) = n. Is this generally true? 

No. For, as we saw in II.1, when deciding whether to make a 
future-tense P true, we often accept ‘If P, Q’ with no c(P), high or 
low, and so no cc(Q|P). And we can do this with past- and present- 
referring conditionals, too. Thus, I can accept (2) ‘If Oswald didn’t 
kill Kennedy, someone else did’ or (3) ‘If Oswald hadn’t killed Ken- 
nedy, someone else would have’ to any degree n with no idea 
whether Oswald killed Kennedy, i.e., with no c(P), high or low. I 
may, of course, be disposed to have a cc(Q|P) = n if I have any 
credence m in P; but that will not help Adams. For first, I shall 
obviously only have all these other dispositions (one for every m) 
because I have the original d(P, Q) = n for which Adams cannot 
account; and, secondly, Adams needs conditional credences for 
these dispositions, too. But they will not exist either: for if J have no 
idea whether Oswald killed Kennedy, I shall either be sure that I do 
not believe to any particular degree m that he did, or I shall have no 
idea about that either. 

So Adams must be false of most if not all conditionals. But per- 
haps it is half true: perhaps cc(Q|P) = n is, if not necessary for 
d(P, Q) = n, at least sufficient? No. For if it were, I would accept the 
factual ‘If P, Q’ for all P and Q I fully believe, since c(P) œ~ 1 and 
(P&Q) œ 1 entail cc(Q|P) œ~ 1. But I do not, since most of my 
beliefs are causally independent of each other. Thus, my beliefs that 
France is big and Egypt hot are not causally linked; unlike my beliefs 
that Oswald killed Kennedy and that no one else did, which are 
linked via my belief that someone did. I am not at all disposed to 
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infer Egypt’s heat from France’s size or vice versa. My belief in the 
material conditional ‘France is big D Egypt is hot’ will not therefore 
make me accept the factual ‘If France is big, Egypt is hot’ as I accept 
‘If no one else killed Kennedy, Oswald did’. Only if acceptance were 
belief would it make me do that; but as we have seen, it is not. 

So Adams is not even half true for credences close to 1. What 
about lesser values of c(P)? Then Adams says that I am disposed, if 
my c(P) changes to 1, to get a credence in Q equal to my present 
ce(Q| P). This way of changing credences is called ‘‘conditionalizing”’ 
by the Bayesian philosophers who advocate it. But what they say is 
not that we do conditionalize but that we should. But often we 
should not, since “ought implies can” and, as we have seen, we often 
have no cc(Q|P) to which to equate our d(P, Q). And even when we 
do, whether we should then conditionalize, or change our credences 
in some other way, e.g., by “imaging,” is a contentious matter. But 
not one we need consider. For all that matters here is that, on the 
disposition theory, the Adams thesis is something generally false, 
which even Bayesians advocate only as a prescription. And even if 
they are right to prescribe it, which I doubt, that is no reason to 
believe a demonstrable falsehood: wishful thinking is no more ra- 
tional in psychology and semantics than it is anywhere else. 

In short, on Adams’s own definition of cc(Q|P), as c(P&Q)/cP), 
his thesis is false. And on the alternative definition of it as d(P, Q), 
given in footnote 5, his thesis is vacuous. For as we have seen, to 
accept ‘If P, Q’ to degree n just is to have d(P, Q) = n. Adams's 
thesis could thus be reinterpreted as a statement of the theory for 
which I have argued. But, first, that is not what Adams himself 
argues for. Secondly, as I note in section I, Adams does not claim to 
say what degrees of acceptance are, only what fixes the numerical 
values of their probability measures. And if a degree of acceptance 
just is what d(P, Q) measures, then to say that a(P, Q) fixes the value 
of this measure is vacuous. That is why I agree with Adams’s ortho- 
dox definition of conditional credence: for as Karl Popper has 
taught us, we learn more by refuting falsehoods than by confirming 
tautologies. 

D. H. MELLOR 
Cambridge University 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


DISPOSITIONS OR ETIOLOGIES? 
A COMMENT ON BIGELOW AND PARGETTER* 


n a recent article, John Bigelow and Robert Pargetter’ argued 

against the etiological theory of functions and proposed a dis- 

positional account of functions in its stead. Wesley Salmon” has 
claimed that their account is both a possible improvement on and 
not very different from the etiological theory as developed by Larry 
Wright.’ I believe Salmon’s assessment is mistaken. The disposi- 
tional theory of functions cannot be an improvement as it is not 
even an alternative solution to the explanatory problem which the 
etiological theory was designed to address and which it does success- 
fully. I shall show that Bigelow and Pargetter’s main argument 
against the etiological theory and in favor of the dispositional theory 
—an argument by analogy with biological fitness—rests on a misun- 
derstanding of the explanatory project for which functions are in- 
voked in biological discourse. 

I THE CLASSIC PROBLEM AND SOLUTION 

Functional claims are endemic to biology and the social sciences. 
“The function of the heart is to pump blood.” “The function of 
melanic coloration is camouflage from predators.” “The function of 
the Hindu taboo on eating cattle is to provide traction animals for 
subsistence farming.” While occurring in a variety of contexts, func- 
tion claims are clearly intended to do explanatory work. Yet the 
classic philosophical puzzle regarding functions is how could appeal 
to a consequence of the presence of a trait explain why the trait is in 
fact present, since the functional consequence is temporally later 
and so cannot be causal in a straightforward sense. The now classic 
analysis of functions by Carl Hempel‘ attempted to account for the 
explanatory content in terms of his covering-law model of explana- 
tion. On this view, a functional explanation of why a given trait or 
practice is present in a system consists in the derivation of its de- 


* Thanks to Peter Urbach and Nancy ight for comments and discussion 

1 “Functions,” this JOURNAL, LXXXIV, 4 1987): 181-96. 

2 “Four Decades of Scientific Explanation,” in P. Kitcher and Salmon, eds., 
Scientific Explanation (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1989), pp 3-219, esp pP- 


3 “Functions,” Philosophical Review, LXXXI, 2 (1973): 139-68, and Teleologr- 


cal fo teat (Berkeley: California UP, 1976). 
t Logic of Functional Analysis,” reprinted in his Aspects of Scientific Expla- 
nation (New York: Free Press, 1965), pp- 297-330 
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scription from a set of premises that include a statement of the 
function of the trait and laws and initial conditions. Included in the 
premises are statements both that the system is operating adequately 
and that a necessary condition for it to do so is fulfillment of the 
function (e.g., blood circulation, predator avoidance, food produc- 
tion). The laws of biology and social science, however, do not permit 
the derivation of claims like a heart is present, or melanism is char- 
acteristic, or the Hindu food taboo is practiced, because they cannot 
rule out functional equivalents for these explanandum events. Me- 
chanical hearts, behavioral concealment, conscious social planning 
would do equally well in achieving the functional consequences issu- 
ing from human hearts, camouflage coloration, and food taboos. 
Thus, on this analysis, while functions may indicate interesting rela- 
tions between the parts of a system and its overall operation, they 
fail to explain why a particular part is present. Thus, Hempel could 
allocate to functions only a heuristic role in scientific discourse. 
Hence, when a biologist or anthropologist proposes to answer the 
question of why a given trait is present in a population or why a 


philosophical puzzle is thus resolved, a theoretical or analytic prob- 
lem remains. Some scientists do appeal to functions in ways that are 
clearly meant to carry explanatory import. They dispute which of 
several candidates is the function of an item and appear to agree that 
there is a fact of the matter and, if discovered, it would explain the 
item’s presence. In evolutionary theories, functions are associated 
with adaptations and seem to be explanatory in just the ‘way the 
Hempelian analysis precludes. For example, G. C. Williams® states: 


Evolutionary adaptation is a special and onerous concept that should 

not be used unnecessarily, and an effect should not be called a function 

unless it is clearly produced by design and not by chance (ibid., p. vii). 

D. THE ETIOLOGICAL THEORY 

The etiological theory of functions resolves the lack of fit between 
the Hempelian analysis and scientific practice by explicating the ex- 
Planatory status of functions in terms of causal histories. Here, to 
explain why something occurs is to describe the causal sequence that 
produced the event, i.e., to give its etiology. Which history is apro- 
priate is context-dependent. Which history is true depends on the 
world. On the etiological theory, a function is a consequence of the 


* Adaptation and Natural Selection (Princeton: University Press, 1966). 
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presence of some component of a system, whose expression in the 
past played an essential role in the causal history issuing in the pres- 
ence of that very component. Clearly not all effects are functions, 
and it is also the case that sna causal processes underwrite func- 
tions. To do so, the etiology to include a mechanism for conse- 
quence selection and a corresponding production or replication of 
structure as a result. Thus, to identify “the function of X is Z” 
requires evidence that two conditions are met, namely, (i) the func- 
tional items of type X were selected over available alternatives in 
virtue of having effect, Z, and (ii) the selection process caused the 
production or replication of the functional items of type X. 

It is clear how the etiological theory applies to biological func- 
tions. In the context of evolutionary biology, the presence of traits 
that are adaptations can be explained by appeal to their conse- 
quences on reproductive success when the traits have evolved by 
natural selection. The well-known case of the evolution of dark-wing 
color in Biston Betularia will serve as an example. H. B. Kettlewell® 
invesitgated the evolutionary change in populations of the peppered 
moth in the environment surrounding Manchester, England from 
1848 to 1898. During this time, the dark-winged, or melanic form of 
the moth, a condition produced by mutation at a single locus, in- 
creased in frequency from 1 percent to 99 percent. He argued that 
the change in the environment during a period of industrialization 
produced a change in selection pressure responsible. That is, the 
moths rest on trees during the day and are subject to predation by 
birds. Before 1848, the trees in the area were covered with lichen 
and the light-winged variety would be virtually invisible to predators 
while the dark-winged variety would be visible. With industrializa- 
tion, the lichen-covered trees became covered with soot and the 
lichen died, creating a new environmental condition for the moths. 
In the new situation, the dark-winged variety was camouflaged from 
predatory birds, while the light-winged variety was visible and suf- 
fered greater mortality as a result. Kettlewell conducted experi- 
ments that showed that birds could indeed detect the dark moths on 
light backgrounds and light moths on dark backgrounds. Thus, one 
can justify the claim that the function of dark-wing color in the 
peppered moth is to provide camouflage from predatory birds. That 
is the consequence responsible for the selection (via differential mor- 
tality and hence reproduction) of dark- over light-winged variants, 
and that selective process issued in greater replication of the gene 
for melanism and hence the dark phenotype. Justification of func- 
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tional ascriptions is constituted by experimental and ecological ar- 
guments of just this kind. What is evident from this discussion is that 
biological function is taken to be a real, discoverable property of 
features of natural organisms and determination of function re- 
quires empirical evidence of both selection and replication. 

Thus, a necessary condition for an item to be functionally explic- 
able is that it be embedded in an appropriate selection and replica- 
tion background. Only then can a consequence of an item be identi- 
fied as its function and the presence of the item explained by appeal 
to that function. Evidence of replication only or selection and repli- 
cation simpliciter of an item will be insufficient to justify ascription 
of a function. The feature explained must have been selected for the 
functional consequence, say, camouflage from predation, and have 
been produced or reproduced as a direct result of that selection 
process. To summarize the etiological view, what is crucial to func- 
tional explanation is that a specified type of causal background is 
available and that the functional consequence played the appro- 
priate role in the causal history leading to the trait. Two types of 
evidence are required: that having the trait issued in such a conse- 
quence in the past which was responsible for the selection of the 
trait over others, and selection drove the process of its production 
or replication. The etiological analysis thus can show why functions 
are explanatory and how they increase our scientific understanding 
of the presence of traits by indicating the causal history responsible 
for their presence. 

OI. THE ANALOGY ARGUMENT 

Bigelow and Pargetter find the etiological theory, because of its 
reliance on past expressions of the consequence of a trait type, to be 
too ““backward-looking.”” Functions refer to future consequences, 
and so they suggest that a theory that is both forward-looking and 
explanatory would be preferable. They propose a dispositional 
theory of functions and offer in its defense an intriguing argument 
by analogy between the concepts of biological fitness and biological 
function. 

The structure of their argument is as follows: the concept of bio- 
logical fitness is “forward-looking” in that it refers essentially to the 
future reproductive success issuing from a trait or trait type. Yet, if 
fitness is defined in terms of actual reproductive success, then the 
“motto” of natural selection, namely, the survival of the fittest, be- 


7 They offer the “double world” experiment to show how our intu- 
itions are aligned with a dispositional, not an etiological theory of functions. 
For criticism of this example, cf. my “Fitness, Function and Disposition,” Biology 
and Philosophy, forthcoming. 
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comes tautological. That is, by defining fitness as actual reproduc- 
tive success, one cannot explain why this individual or type repro- 
duces to a certain degree, or more successfully than another individ- 
ual or type by appeal to fitness. The tautology claim can be avoided 
and the explanatory status of biological fitness restored by a pro- 
pensity or dispositional theory of fitness. By adopting a disposi- 
tional theory, biological fitness is seen to be both forward-looking 
and explanatory. Bigelow and Pargetter argue just so with biological 
function. They claim that “function” fails to be explanatory when it 
is characterized solely in terms of actual consequences (be they ac- 
tual consequences in the past) and, analogously, its explanatory sta- 
tus can be saved by a dispositional interpretation. 

There is something quite seductive about this argument. After all, 
the disposition or propensity theory of fitness did solve an explana- 
tory failure problem, and so might well be a powerful strategy to 
apply elsewhere. I shall argue, however, that on deeper reflection 
both the negative and positive claims of the analogy are faulty. Not 

~ only is there no corresponding tautology produced by construing 
functions in terms of actual consequences, but the move to a dispo- 
sitional analysis shifts the very target of explanation. Thus, the dis- 
positional theory of functions fails to address the problematic of the 
etiological view, namely, why the functional trait, X, is present. I 
shall consider the negative and positive arguments in turn. 

IV. THE TAUTOLOGY ARGUMENT 

Bigelow and Pargetter claim that, if functions are actual past conse- 
quences of the presence of the functional trait, as the etiological 
theory would have it, then “‘It is no longer possible to explain why a 
character has persisted by saying that the character has persisted 
because it serves a given function” (190). There are two ways to 
unpack this argument, only one of which results in a tautology. The 
proposed explanation (E) is: 

(E) Trait X persisted because it served function Y. 


Let Y be interpreted etiologically. Y is that consequence which was 
responsible for the selection of X over alternatives and the subse- 
quent replication of X through successive generations. The etiologi- 
cal interpretation translates (Œ) into 


(ET) Trait X persisted because it had a consequence responsible for its 
selection and consequent evolution. 


*S. Mills and J. Beatty, ‘The Pro ity Interpretation of Fitness,” Philosophy 
of Science, XLVI (1979): 263-86; Brandon, “Adaptation and Evolutionary 
.” Studies mm the History and Philosophy of Sasnes, IX, 3 (1978): 181-206. 
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A tautology arises only when one begs the question of what causal 
Process was responsible for the persistence of X. That is (ET) is a 
tautology (T) only when ‘persisted’ is read as ‘evolved by natural 
selection’. 
(T) Trait X evolved by natural selection because it had a consequence 
that caused it to evolve by natural selection. 


What one wants to know, however, is why trait X persisted. One 
answer to that question is that it did so by a process of evolution by 
natural selection for a particular consequence, i.e., the evolutionary 
functional answer. But there are other causes for the persistence of 
a trait, namely, chance or drift, physical necessity, or developmental 
constraint. Appeal to actual functional consequences in the past 
does make (ET) explanatory. The etiological function explains the 
persistence of X by specifying that one process, rather than other 
potentially active processes, was causally responsible. So much for 
the tautology claim. 
V THE DISPOSITION ARGUMENT 

Bigelow and Pargetter’s positive argument consists in the claim that 
biological function and biological fitness are explanatory in the 
same way and that is the way of dispositions. “Fitness is forward- 
looking. Functions should be forward-looking in the same way and, 
hence, are explanatory in the same way” (191). To see if this is 
correct, one must first ask: What is it to identify a property, like 
fitness, as a disposition and, secondly, what does it explain and how 
does it operate in that explanation? 

Dispositional properties are such that they can inhere in an object 
without ever being expressed. For example, a lump of sugar is solu- 
ble even if it never dissolves. Thus, dispositional properties are asso- 
ciated with the subjunctive conditional describing the manifest be- 
havior of an object when certain antecedent conditions are realized. 
-For example, saying the sugar is soluble is to say: “If the sugar 
should be placed in water, then it will dissolve.” In the arguments to 
which Bigelow and Pargetter appeal, a disposition, namely, biologi- 
cal fitness, must be a real, explanatory property or it would fail to 
have the appropriate status they hope to export to biological 
function. 

A realist interpretation grants this status to a dispositional prop- 
erty when it is grounded by a causal basis. The basis can be a physical 
structure such that having it, and being in the antecedent circum- 
stances will cause the manifestation described by the subjunctive 
conditional. Solubility is a real property since the manifestation (dis- 
solving) is caused by having the appropriate molecular structure 
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when the antecedent circumstance of being placed in water is met. 
When we ask—‘Why did this lump of sugar dissolve?’—we might 
explain it by its disposition—because it is soluble. Or we might ex- 
plain it by its causal basis—because it has molecular structure M. 
The first appeals to the general disposition and abstracts away from 
the particular material of the causal basis. The second appeals to 
that basis. 

Biological fitness refers to the correspondence between an organ- 
ism and its environment. The more fit the organism is, the better it 
survives and reproduces. How fit an organism is will determine how 
successfully it reproduces. Thus, fitness is “forward-looking” by re- 
ferring to a future reproductive success. If fitness is identified with 
actual, realized reproductive success, however, then it cannot ex- 
plain why one organism is more reproductively successful than an- 
other. In addition, fitness cannot be replaced by a list of concrete 
properties (like large size, dark color, fleetness, etc.) which is both 
complete and noncontradictory which can cover the vast variety of 
organisms and environments in which the concept applies. It was in 
order to resolve these problems that the propensity interpretation 
of fitness was developed. On it, biological fitness is construed as a 
dispositional property. 

Fitness, the disposition, is characterized by the subjunctive: if the 
organism (or organism type) should be in environment E, then it will 
leave N offspring. Fitness is a probabilistic disposition, however, 
such that having the causal basis—like dark-wing color for moths, or 
red eyes in drosophila, or taller fruiting body stalks for slime molds 
—when in a given set of environmental circumstances confers prob- 
abilities onto the individual (or type) to display specific levels of 
reproductive success. So in E, organism O may have 6, 12, 18 off- 
spring with a probability assigned to each outcome in the distribu- 
tion. Fitness can be expressed as the disposition to have an expected 
number of offspring.’ 

But what is it that fitness is intended to explain when it is inter- 
preted as a dispositional property? Differential fitness between or- 
ganisms or organism types is supposed to explain why one individual 
or type of individual survives and reproduces more successfully than 
another individual or type of individual. Dark-wing color is more fit 
than light-wing color in peppered moths in the fields near Manches- 
ter, England in the twentieth century. That difference in fitness 
explains why individuals with dark-wing color survive and reproduce 


° See Mills and Beatty, pp. 270-5. 
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more successfully than the light-winged moths. How does this work 
as an explanation? 

I believe there are two answers to this question. The first appeals 
to overall fitness specified only as the disposition or propensity to 
leave N offspring. In that case, this disposition is explanatory in the 
same way a general law is explanatory. It displays Darwin’s original 
insight that what he was seeing in the Galapagos finches and the 
English pigeons was evidence of the same causal process—namely, 
that natural selection operates by allowing any advantageous charac- 
ter to be “preserved” through time via differential reproduction of 
its bearers, given the heritability of the character. Thus, the disposi- 
tion to leave more offspring will describe a property that is often 
important to evolutionary change. On the global or abstract level, 
the disposition to leave N offspring can explain why the change 
from dark-winged to light-winged in populations of peppered moths 
is like the change from thin beaks to thick beaks in certain Galapa- 
gos finches. 

On a more local or concrete level, the disposition to leave N 
offspring explains why dark-winged moths are more reproductively 
successful than light-winged moths by appealing to the causal basis 
that is presupposed by the disposition. The local explanation ap- 
peals to the causal basis—in this case, dark-wing coloration, which 
in conjunction with environmental conditions allows the manifesta- 
tion of a reproductive success of N. In either case, the dispositional 
property—fitness N—explains actual reproductive success. By con- 
struing fitness as a disposition, we see what fitness is—both at the 
concrete level by attaching it to a specific causal basis in a specific 
population and at the abstract level by seeing how whatever the 
particulars of the causal basis—be it dark wings or thick beaks— 
having such a disposition can have consequences for the processes 
of natural selection and perhaps evolution. 

Thus, the fitness of an organism, being a disposition or propensity 
to leave an expected number of offspring, can explain why the or- 
ganism realizes a certain reproductive success, just as the disposition 
of solubility can explain why a bit of matter dissolves. But what now 


of functions. Do they work the same way? 
VI THE PROBLEM SHIFT 


As outlined above, the classic philosophical puzzle regarding func- 
tions is how could something that is a consequence of the presence 
of a trait explain why the trait is present. I have argued that the 
etiological theory solves this puzzle by showing how having the func- 
tional consequence in the past was responsible for the current pres- 
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ence of the item in question. Both selection for the functional conse- 
quence, and replication of the structure with that consequence be- 
cause of selection, are required to warrant function ascription on 
the etiological account. 

Bigelow and Pargetter objected to the causal history strategy be- 
cause it is too “‘backward-looking.’’ They argued by analogy with 
biological fitness that we should understand functions as disposi- 
tions, i.e., occurrent properties to have a certain consequence under 
certain specified conditions. For Bigelow and Pargetter, “something 
has a function just when it confers a survival-enhancing propensity 
on a creature that possesses it” (192). But what do these sorts of 
properties—dispositional functions—allow us to explain? Bigelow 
and Pargetter say: ‘functions will be explanatory of survival, just as 
dispositions are explanatory of their manifestations; for they will 
explain survival by positing the existence of a character or structure 
in virtue of which the creature has a propensity to survive” (193). 
Applied to the case of the peppered moth, we get the following 
claims. The function of dark-wing color in the environment around 
Manchester is to camouflage the individual from predatory birds. 
What does that mean? On the etiological view, it is clear that identi- 
fying the function explains why the moths are dark by appealing to 
the causal history of natural selection and evolution that took the 
differential predation as a cause for differential mortality and hence 
differential reproductive success. Given the heritability of the trait, 
this selection process would propagate dark-wing color over light- 
wing color through the subsequent generations. On the disposi- 
tional view, identifying the function as camouflage from predators is 
to say that this is a survival-enhancing propensity that accrues to the 
trait in question. Hence, when the right conditions obtain (a dark 
moth alights on a soot covered tree and a hungry bird flies by), the 
function will be manifested (the bird fails to detect the moth camou- 
flaged on the dark tree) and thereby the survival of the dark moth is 
enhanced. What the function explains on the dispositional view is 
why a dark moth reproduces more successfully than a light moth. 
What the function explains on the etiological view is why peppered 
moths are dark. 

Another way to put this distinction is as follows: the dispositional 
account tells us how having a trait with a function (a disposition to 
have a certain consequence) contributes to the survival and repro- 
ductive success of individuals with that trait, i.e., how they fare in 
the struggle for existence that constitutes natural selection. In con- 
trast, the etiological view tells us how having a trait with a function (a 
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consequence that has played a certain role in its causal history) con- 
tributes to the presence of the trait, i.e., how the trait has evolved by 
means of natural selection. 

The application of a dispositional analysis shows how fitness is 
explanatory by showing how having a certain fitness could explain 
its manifestation—a certain reproductive success. The same strategy 
applied to functions shifts the very question we set out to answer. 
On the dispositional view, functions similarly explain why the mani- 
festation, survival and reproduction, obtains, by appealing to a sur- 
vival-enhancing propensity. What it cannot explain is why the trait 
itself, with its survival-enhancing propensity, is present in the popu- 
lation—why it has evolved. 

VI. COMPATIBILITY OF ETIOLOGIES AND DISPOSITIONS 
Although they address different explanatory projects, are the two 
theories of functions incompatible? One way to decide this issue is 
to consider what conclusions about the ascription of function are 
made by the two theories; that is, how does each draw the function/ 
accident distinction. Dark-wing color in the peppered moth may 
have consequences of greater heat absorption as well as camouflage. 
Which consequences qualify as functions? For the etiological theory, 
it is the actual historical process which constitutes the criterion for 
function ascription. Whatever things are like in the present environ- 
ment, it is the consequence which was responsible for the selection 
and evolution of the trait in the environmental context of its evolu- 
tion which is the proper function of that trait. If there had been a 
selective pressure for the ability to absorb heat (say, in an environ- 
ment of severe fluctuations of temperature or light intensity), then 
heat absorption would be the function of dark wings; if not, then it 
is merely an accidental consequence of the trait. 

On the dispositional account, what grants the status of function to 
a consequence is its ability to enhance survival in a forward-looking 
fashion. But what environment is relevant to ascribing such a func- 
tion? Clearly in different environments different consequences of a 
trait will enhance survival. If one is designing a zoo, for example, 
one would be interested in the consequences of traits on survival in 
what is an artificial environment, perhaps one that would never have 
existed in nature, and hence one that clearly would not duplicate the 
environment of selection and evolution that is the concern on the 
etiological project. What is a function, i.e., a survival-enhancing 
propensity in a glass and metal enclosure with only artificial light 
may not be a function in a virtually limitless field in the open air 
occupied by predators and conspecifics. If we are mterested in sur- 
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vival in the zoo, functions will be ascribed according to survival 
enhancement in that environment. The heat absorption conse- 
quence of dark-wing color may be a function here, if in fact it allows 
dark moths to survive under artificial light where light moths would 
perish. 

Suppose, however, that the practitioner of the dispositional 
theory is interested in survival in the environment of evolutionary 
history, then the dispositional theory will ascribe functions compati- 
ble with the functions ascribed on the etiological theory. The dispo- 
sitional account has, if you like, weaker criteria or interest-depen- 
dent criteria for application. When the interests coincide with those 
of the evolutionary biologist, then function ascription will not differ 
greatly from the etiological theory. When the interests are different 
from those of the evolutionary biologist, however, then the two the- 
ories may deliver incompatible classifications of functional and non- 


functional consequences for a trait in question. 
VIII. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that the dispositional theory does not offer a compet- 
ing analysis to the etiological theory of functional explanation and, 
as such, cannot be taken as an improvement. Contrary to Salmon, 
the two theories of function are different in that they are designed 
to analyze the explanatory ability of function claims as answers to 
two different questions. When the domains of interest of the two 
explanatory projects coincide, the two solutions will be compatible 
—the dispositional theory explaining how traits fare in the process 
of selection and the etiological theory extending the explanation to 
specify how the selection process further affects evolutionary repli- 
cation. The two need not be applied to the same domain of interest, 
however, as the dispositional account does not require the restric- 
tion of interest to a domain of evolutionary environments. One must 
acknowledge that there are many explanatory projects that consti- 
tute scientific investigations. Given that, confusion can arise if one 
fails clearly to identify one’s own project or if one conflates distinct 
projects. The danger is in postulating a problem solution in one 
enterprise to do the work in another. Bigelow and Pargetter’s de- 
fense of the dispositional theory of functions as a replacement for 
the etiological theory commits just that error. 
SANDRA D MITCHELL 

University of California/San Diego 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
WHY I KNOW ABOUT AS MUCH AS YOU: A REPLY TO HARDWIG* 


N a recent article in this JOURNAL, John Hardwig’ argued that 

trust is an essential element in science. On some understandings 

of the word ‘trust’, this is obviously true, and hardly worth stat- 
ing. On other understandings, it is a much more interesting thesis, 
and still true, in part for the reasons Hardwig gives. Why am I com- 
plaining, you ask? My only quarrel with Hardwig is that he does not 
go far enough. The reasons he gives for the essentiality of trust in the 
scientific enterprise are also compelling reasons to believe that trust is 
essential in much more humble, basic, and pervasive epistemic prac- 
tices. In the first section of this paper, I shall endeavor to make 
clearer what is meant by ‘trust’ in this sort of discussion, and shall 
argue that such trust is necessary if one wishes to have knowledge of 
anything interesting beyond one’s own immediate experience. In the 
second section, I shall examine some possible grounds for that trust, 
and argue that the necessity of trust for knowledge is grounded in the 
necessity of trust in language use. Finally, I shall suggest very briefly 
some consequences this fact might have for the burgeoning research 
project called “social epistemology.”’ 

I 


The trust Hardwig speaks of which is necessary for the practice of 
science is a kind of reliance on other people. I trust you only insofar 
as I take you at your word on some matters. There is a division of 
epistemic labor, according to which each person is accorded the 
status of an expert on some topics, and thenceforward, to establish 
that one is justified in believing a proposition, one need only defer 
to the authority of the expert. One subject on which each person is 
considered an expert is the area of the person’s own experiences. 
My saying that I saw a blue Buick, heard bells, or smelled roses, in 
the absence of defeating conditions, provides sufficient grounds on 
which someone else can base a belief that I saw or heard or smelled 
just as I say I did. It is not only the progress of science that depends 
on this kind of interdependence, this division of labor. It is only 
because we divide up the epistemic work in this way that we can 


* This paper owes much of its present form and substance to William P. Alston, 
Mark Lance, Alastair Norcross, and Patrick Rardin, all of whom made helpful 
suggestions on various versions. 

“The Role of Trust in Knowledge,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVII, 12 (December 
1991): 693-708. 
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come to know anything from maps, clocks, thermometers, newspa- 
pers, telephone directories, and so on. It is a commonplace that we 
cannot know very much about history without relying on the testi- 
mony of those who were closer to the events than we are; what is 
overlooked is that we also cannot know a great deal about the here 
and now without similar reliance on our contemporaries. How 
would I find out about Pluto, Antarctica, quarks, and differential 
equations (not to mention such trivia as how to get to the grocery 
store, or when to expect my paycheck), if not from other people, 
whom I trust in these matters? 

What makes this behavior a case of trusting is that it is, as Hardwig 
says, “‘at least partially blind.” I do not run checks on the people I 
trust. It would be burdensome, indeed, if I had to check the creden- 
tials of each cartographer before I form new beliefs about the inte- 
rior regions of Asia. Fortunately, it is unnecessary so to do. If I wish 
to form beliefs about the interior regions of Asia, I may simply 
believe the geographers, and there is an end on it. J do not have to 
rely on my own cognitive resources; I may freely borrow from the 
resources of others. If I do not so freely borrow, I shall be hope- 
leasly imprisoned in an impoverished set of beliefs about only those 
things which I have myself experienced and can remember. I shall 
therefore not know what my birthday is, or who my parents are, or 
what country I am a citizen of, or even if there really are such things 
as countries. This is a debilitating, even if not a thoroughgoing, form 
of skepticism. 

At this point a natural objection arises. Is it not the case, my 
interlocutor might say, that I do ultimately rely on my own cognitive 
resources, because I have observed that people are reliable for the 
most part, and so I conclude that they are trustworthy I need rely 
on no one blindly, since I come to believe others only because I have 
checked their credentials myself. This view was championed by Da- 
vid Hume, and perhaps John Locke.’ It is the view that it can be 
epistemically respectable to believe others, provided only that their 
testimony is ultimately grounded (or perhaps groundable) in one’s 
own observations; trust is not necessary. Thus, Hume? says 


It will be sufficient to observe that our assurance in any argument of 
this kmd is derived from no other principle than our observation of the 
veracity of human testimony, and of the usual conformity of facts to 


* I have called this view “reductionism,” following C A. J. e S, 
and Observation,” American Philosophical Quarterly, x (1979): 


* An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, L. A nee, ed. (New 
York: Oxford, 1902). 
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the reports of witnesses. It being a general maxim, that no objects have 
any discoverable connexion together, and that all the inferences, which 
we can draw from one to another, are founded merely on our experi- 
ence of their constant and regular conjunction; it is evident that we 
ought not to make an exception to this maxim in favour of human 
testimony, whose connexion with any event seems, in itself, as little 
necessary as any other (ibid., sect. 88). 


There are a great many things to say about this position. First, what 
does it mean to say that our assurance is ‘derived from’ our knowl- 
edge of human veracity? If it means we reason from a general princi- 
ple that people rarely lie to the conclusion that this particular wit- 
ness is telling the truth, it is certainly wrong. In only the rarest 
instances do we reason at all before forming a belief based on what 
someone has told us. In the vast majority of cases we simply believe 
them, or else do not. Even if it does not mean that, it does seem to 
mean that a justified belief in someone’s testimony must always be 
based on a belief about the reliability of testimony in general, so that 
a person who lacks a belief in the general trustworthiness of testi- 
mony does not have a justification for her belief in the testimony of 
another. This would entail that a child, who has as yet formed no 
general beliefs about people’s veracity, who, indeed, may not yet 
even have the concepts of veracity or deceit, cannot be justified in 
trusting her parents’ utterances. This way lies skepticism. 

But suppose it is right, and children, idiots, and other nonphilo- 
sophers who lack general beliefs about human honesty and reliabil- 
ity are not justified in trusting the witness of others. We are left with 
the view that justified belief in testimony rests on belief (presumably 
justified itself) in the “constant and regular conjunction” of testi- 
mony with what it is testimony of. How can this belief be justifiedly 
acquired? Only (according to Hume) by our own observations of this 
constant conjunction.‘ First we must ask whether our own observa- 
tions may include the observations of the members of some group, 
collectively considered. If I am allowed to take into account obser- 
vations made by people other than me when generalizing about 
human testimony, Hume’s account becomes circular, because the 
only way I could do that is to believe them when they tell me what 


* Another reading of Hume which Patrick Rardin orain ay ae 
him to say that since such a belief is based on an expectation of how the future 
will resemble the past, it is not at all justified; our reasonings about human behav- 
ior are in the same boat with all our reasonings about matters of fact beyond our 
present . This of Hume is well-supported textually, and may 
well be t, but it does not matters in this case. I am criticizing Hume's 
position for ending in skepticism; if it starts there it is that much easier. 
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they have observed. But if each individual is to rely on her own 
observations, she must observe not only the occasions of testimony, 
but also the facts which are testified to, in order to observe that they 
are indeed constantly conjoined, and we rarely, if ever, manage to 
observe both. I do not know anything, on this account, of the trust- 
worthiness of geographers or physicists when they are telling me 
about geography or physics, since I have run very few checks on the 
assertions they make; I trust them well out of proportion to my 
evidence of their reliability. The few times I have conducted scien- 
tific experiments, any disagreements between the experts and my 
experiments discredited my experiments, not the experts. I have on 
occasion checked a map against the territory it represents, but only 
rarely. The same goes for airlines, compilers of telephone directo- 
ries, writers of advertisements, and countless others. If I am justi- 
fied only in trusting those whose veracity I have verified, I am ut- 
terly unjustified in beliefs I do not ordinarily have any doubt about. 
Perhaps by a judicious grouping of instances of testimony (or testi- 
fiers) into types, I can recover some of that justified confidence, 
since I have nothing like the evidential base necessary to verify the 
veracity of people in general; I have had good luck, though not an 
unbroken history of success, in my dealings with the Syracuse phone 
book. Perhaps that justifies my continued trust in the whole book. 
Does it extend to the Boone, North Carolina phone book and other 
phone books, or to directories in general? Any scientist who general- 
ized so broadly from such a small evidential base would be guilty of 
serious error.” But if we are not permitted to generalize in this 
generous way, most of us are left without justified beliefs in Austra- 
lia and electrons. So it seems that this Humean reductionism cannot 
be right. 

The cause of the trouble here seems to be the requirement that 
our beliefs based on the testimony of others be based on beliefs in us 
about the reliability of testimony. This higher-level requirement 
about testimony can take milder forms,’ but in all its forms it places 
too great a burden on the believing subject, since it requires of him 
all kinds of knowledge about people, their areas of expertise, and 
their psychological propensities, which knowledge most subjects sim- 
ply lack. It may be that there is good reason to believe that most 
testimony is reliable, and it seems plausible to say that it must in fact 


5 This discussion of Hume owes a great deal to . Some of the same prob- 
cy toon Aa a ca a Julius Caesar,” Analysts, 
xxxv (1973): 1-7. 

6 For example, see Elizabeth Fricker’s ‘The Epistemology of Testimony,” Pro- 
cesdings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. LXI (1987): 57-83, esp. p. 66. 
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be more or less reliable for testimony to be a source of justified 
beliefs. It may even be that I must be disposed to sort out, if asked, 
kinds of sources of beliefs into generally trustworthy and generally 
untrustworthy, and be disposed to say, if asked, that believing peo- 
ple on most matters and most occasions is safe, but there is simply 
no reason to think that subjects must have a belief about that reli- 
ability in their doxastic repertoires. From these considerations, we 
can see that any adequate account of the epistemology of testimony 
must eschew higher-level requirements, at least in broad outline. 
That is to say, the reliability of testimony must be said to depend 
only on the existence of an appropriate link between the testimony 
and the states of affairs testified to, and (by and large) not on the 
subject’s having any beliefs or knowledge about that link. This re- 
striction on an adequate theory of testimony is linked to another 
` restriction. Many epistemological theories require that what justifies 
a subject’s belief be something to which the subject has access, at 
least in some general way; this class of theories is called internalist. 
Some also require that the subject have access to the adequacy of 
those grounds as well. These theories, at least in their stronger 
forms, run into difficulty by requiring the subject to know too 
much. If, in order to know something, I must also have cognitive 
access to the things that ground it (and perhaps to the adequacy of 
those grounds), I am left with the result that I do not know very 
much of what I thought I knew. For example, most people are 
unaware of what it is that grounds perceptual beliefs or makes them 
likely to be true.” Consequently, any adequate theory of testimony 
must be, at least in broad outline, an externalist theory. 
un 

So far, all I have shown is that trust is necessary for knowledge of 
many kinds. This is hardly worth saying, since skeptics and nonskep- 
tics (barring Humeans) alike will agree with the conditional. They 
will, of course, disagree whether one should affirm the antecedent 
(and admit we have knowledge) or deny the consequent (and deny 
that we need trust one another). An interesting account of the role 
of trust in epistemology should at least give some independent 
grounds for trust, and so drive up the price of denying the conse- 
quent. H. H. Price® attempts to give such an account. He rejects the 
Humean picture, and for many of the reasons given above. On 
Price’s account, we must trust one another because the policy of 


7 William P. Alston, ‘ ‘An Internalist Externalism,” in Epastemic Justification: 
in the Theory of Knowledge (Ithaca: ee 1989), pp. 227-45. 
$ Belief (New York: Humanities, 1969), lecture 
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trusting others is a good one, and so the maxim ‘Believe others when 
you have no reason to doubt them’ is one we ought to obey. The 
apparent problem motivating Price is that we seem to be relying on 
some general principle about the trustworthiness of others, but it is 
not clear how we can be without falling into the skeptical difficulties 
that face Hume’s account. If, in justifiedly believing the testimony 
of others we rely on some general principle about their reliability, 
then that principle must itself be justified. It cannot be justified on 
the basis of anyone else’s testimony, since such a justification would 
be circular. Consequently, it must be justified by things available to 
me without relying on the testimony of others. But this is Humean 
individualism, with all its skeptical consequences. 

In fact, this reasoning which attempts to reduce reliance on a 
principle to Humean individualism itself relies on a false dilemma. 
We might rely on some principle about the reliability of human 
testimony without having either acquired it through the testimony 
of others, or verified it by the kind of empirical checks Hume recom- 
mends. We might, for example, have acquired such a principle a 
priori. We shall see one such view in the later discussion of Thomas 
Reid. Nevertheless, this sort of reasoning is what motivates Price to 
find another way of understanding how an epistemic principle about 
the reliability of testimony can justify our beliefs. Price formulates 
the principle we follow this way: what there is said to be (or have 
been) there is (or was) more often than not (ibid., p. 114). But this 
cannot be a principle at which we have arrived by inductive general- 
ization, since most of us have not performed the induction, and 
none of us has the requisite evidential base to make the induction a 
strong one. It is not even a principle we need believe, however it is 
justified, since that yields the result that most of us are entirely 
unjustified in our most common beliefs; few but philosophers have 
even formulated the requisite belief. Price’s solution is to under- 
stand it as a maxim or methodological rule (ibid., p. 124). On this 
understanding, no one need believe anything about other people’s 
reliability, much less be justified in holding such a belief; one need 
only be justified in following a practice or adopting a policy. The 
policy of trusting people is connected with our duties of charity. 
Anyone who doubts his neighbor’s testimony without positive rea- 
son not to is treating her neighbors as means, and is so violating her 
duties to them. As a maxim, the principle can be formulated, ‘Ac- 
cept what you are told by others unless or until you have specific 
reasons for doubting it’ (ibid., p. 126). Thus Price: 

Am I treating my neighbor as an end in himself, in the way I wish him 

to treat me, if I very carefully examine his credentials before believing 
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anything he says to me? Surely every person, just because he is a per- 
son, has a prima facie claim to be believed when he makes a statement 
(ibid., p. 114)? 


Policies are not justified in the same way principles are; this policy 
can be justified on moral grounds, as well as on the prudential 
ground that it is a good way to acquire a lot of otherwise unattain- 
able true beliefs at a slightly increased risk of acquiring false ones. 

Price’s approach has the advantage of avoiding a too strong inter- 
nalism that seems to have a skeptical consequence. Some of this 
appearance of strength comes from an ambiguity in what it is to be 
justified in following a policy. There are at least three ways to think 
about it: 


(1) A person adopts the policy, and is justified because he is justified in 
thinking it is the best policy. 

(2) A person adopts the policy, and is justified because it is in fact the 
best policy, regardless of what he thinks about it. 

(8) A person acts in accordance with the policy, and is justified because 
it is in fact the best policy, regardless of what he thinks about it. 


The difference between option (1), on the one hand, and options (2) 
and (3), on the other, is just the difference between internalism and 
externalism. Option (1) states that what it is that justifies a person’s 
adopting a policy is something to which the person has access, 
namely, the person’s justified beliefs about the policy. On this un- 
derstanding of Price, his methodological rule approach collapses 
into internalism and individualism. Presumably, to be justified in 
believing that the policy of trust is best, the person will have to 
believe justifiedly that most people are in fact reliable witnesses, and 
it is hard to see what grounds the ordinary person will have for this 
apart from inductive ones. We have already seen that the kind of 
inductive grounds anyone can actually give will not be strong 
enough to ground the enormous set of beliefs we all grant to be 
Justified. Option (2) suggests that one can be justified in adopting 
and following a policy without believing anything about it, and so 
avoids the problems of internalism and individualism. On this op- 
tion, the practice’s justification comes from its de facto reliability, 
not from anything to which the subject has access. On this option, 
there seems to be no point in Price’s distinction between a justified 
policy and a justified belief in a principle; if the policy’s being best 
regardless of what the subject thinks can justify the subject’s beliefs, 
that seems to be much the same as a principle’s being true regardless 
of what the subject thinks justifying the subject’s beliefs. In other 
words, if we are going to be externalists about testimony, the whole 
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motivation for adopting the methodological rule approach is lost. 
The same reasoning applies, even more obviously, to option (3). 
There is no point in taking the methodological rule approach if 
externalism is right. This approach is supposed to avoid difficulties 
that come from thinking of testimony as justified because of some 
true principle, but on an externalist view these problems do not 
arise. There is no work being done by the notion of a methodologi- 
cal rule which cannot be done by a principle.® 

The above considerations only show that Price’s theory is under- 
motivated, not that it is false. But there is a more serious problem 
with Price’s approach. On any reading of the methodological rule or 
maxim, what the subject is justified in doing or refraining from 
doing is believing the testimony of others. In order for me to follow 
or fail to follow the maxim, my believings of other people must be in 
my voluntary control. One who follows the maxim is one who, when 
faced with someone else’s testimony about an event she has not 
witnessed, decides to believe it unless or until she bas specific reason 
to doubt it. This requires direct voluntary control of our beliefs. 
This can be seen in Price’s tying charity in our believings with our 
duties (if there are such) to treat others as ends in themselves and 
not simply as means; if we are free at all, we have control over how 
we treat people. I take it that a little introspection will reveal that we 
have no such control, and a little reflecting about what happens 
when we hear testimony will show that we make no decisions, we 
simply believe or fail to believe. We may have indirect control over 
our beliefs, much as we do over our weight or hair length, but that 
will not help us obey this particular maxim, which is about what we 
should do about individual instances of testimony and at the point 
when they are presented to us. Even if the maxim were, ‘Try to make 
yourself the kind of person who would accept what you are told by 
others unless or until you have specific reasons for doubting it,’ or, 
‘Avoid becoming the kind of person who would doubt what you are 
told without specific reasons to do so’, a great many people could do 
their very best to fulfill these maxims (and so be blameless with 
regard to them) and their best simply not be good enough. The 
whole methodological rule approach rests on a dubious deontologi- 
cal conception of justification.’® 

Since our trust cannot be grounded either in what we know about 
one another as sources of knowledge or in a high-minded desire to 


° This may also be true on the assumption of internalism. It does not much 
matter, since internalism is in other kinds of hot water. 

1° For a fuller discussion of this point, see Alston, ee ee ee 
tion of Epistemic Justification,” in Epistemic Justification, pp. 115-52 
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treat each other with respect, it seems we are driven further and 
further into the externalist camp. In his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, Reid" gives a fundamentally externalist account of 
what justifies us in trusting one another. There are, he claims, cer- 
tain self-evident first principles that are necessary for reasoning and 
the conduct of life. They are the grounds of reasoning, and cannot 
themselves be established by reasoning, though there are ways rea- 
soning can be used to settle disagreements about first principles 
among reasonable people. Among these first principles, self-evident 
to anyone willing to reflect on them, is the principle that “there is a 
certain regard due to human testimony in matters of fact” (tbid., p. 
281). This is accepted by almost all rational agents, and is accepted 
in practice by every young child, it being necessary that children 
accept what they are told until they arrive at an age at which they 
can begin to check things for themselves. We have this natural pro- 
pensity to believe others, and this propensity makes it possible for us 
to acquire all kinds of knowledge that would otherwise be unavail- 
able to us. That this principle is a first principle is sufficient to justify 
many particular cases of belief based on testimony. The principle 
only grants testimony “ʻa certain regard,” not unqualified justifica- 
tion, so it is not as strong as the extreme credulism that I dismissed 
earlier. It is natural to understand this principle as granting prima 
facie justification to testimony. 

It may seem unsatisfying to appeal to a self-evident first principle 
without further comment, since the principle was apparently not 
self-evident to Hume or Locke. Reid’s answer to those who would 
doubt first principles like this one is to show that the principle they 
reject is relevantly similar to ones they accept (ibid., p. 261). Hume 
and Locke rely on the first principle that endorses deductive reason- 
ing and the formation of beliefs about one’s own mental states. They 
only accept those because on reflection they seem to be true; people 
in all ages have accepted and acted on them; reliance on these princi- 
ples begins early in life; and reliance on these principles is necessary 
for the conduct of ordinary life. But all these things are also true of 
the principle that some regard is due to human testimony in matters 
of fact. There is no reason to reject this principle which would not 
also be a reason to reject whatever principles ground deductive rea- 
soning. This still seems unsatisfying as an argument for the rational- 
ity of believing on the basis of testimony. It becomes more satisfying 
when seen, not as an argument for the rationality of believing on the 
basis of testimony, but rather as an argument that no such argument 


1 Ronald E. Beanblossom and Keith Lehrer, eds. (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1983) 
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- is necessary. We naturally do believe one another, and we also natu- 
rally (when we consider the issue at all) believe it is right to do so. 
` Skeptics who do not find it so natural are in the grip of a theory and 
have lost sight of what common sense teaches them. 
Reidian externalism gives us an account of blind trust that ex- 
plains our epistemic intuitions about a lot of cases and does not 
’ require us to treat trusting others as a source of knowledge that is 
fundamentally different from our other sources. But still, it would 
be nice to know why trust is necessary; we would like some explana- 

_tion of the magical reliability of people that makes trust appropriate. 
One suggestion, appropriately externalist, comes from John Mc- 
Dowell: 


. . it remains a striking fact about assertions that knowledge can be 
acquired at second hand. If someone knows that p and says that p, then 
typically someone who hears and understands him is in a position to 
know that p. It seems unpromising to suppose that knowledge by hear- 
say owes its status as knowledge, quite generally, to the knower’s pos- 
sessing a cogent argument to the truth of what he knows from the 
supposed reliability of the speaker. A more attractive line of thought 18 
that . . . in suitable circumstances (to be spelled out in any fuller 
elaboration of this idea) . . . exercises [of linguistic competence] are 
cognitive stand-ins for the states of affairs which they represent (ihd., 
pp. 134-5). 


McDowell suggests that our trusting one another to speak truly, as 
far as possible, is a conscious variant of other species’ unconscious 
responses to other kinds of signal. Animals respond instinctively to 
cries that normally mean there is a predator near; the linguistic act 
of asserting ‘there is a predator near’ could have the same sort of 
function among humans as the instinctive behavior has among other 
animals, and so for asserting in general. 

Yet an even stronger argument can be given. Coady gives what is 
in some ways a transcendental argument for the reliability of testi- 
mony (op. cit., pp. 152-4). The argument is roughly as follows: if 
people’s assertions were not true most of the time, no new speaker 
could learn the language, since (a) referring expressions would be 
used in many important cases when the referent was absent or not 
being picked out by the speaker, and so no one could be expected to 
learn what they referred to; and (b) linguistic errors having to do 
with misapplication would not be corrected consistently. To see that 
this is so, consider what it would be like for most assertions to be 
false. Not only would sentences like ‘The cat is on the mat’ be likely 


12 “Meaning, Communication, and Knowledge,” m Philosophical Subjects, Zak 
Van Straaten, ed. (New York: Oxford, 1980) 
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to be false, which could be false even if there were both a cat anda 
mat present, but in some other spatial relation to one another, but 
also sentences like ‘We call these ‘cats’ °. No one would be able to 
learn, with such examples, how to use the expression ‘is on’ in the 
first case, or ‘cat’ in the second. If this were the normal situation in 
some linguistic community, no one could be expected to learn the 
language of that community. Even if, per impossibile, someone 
could acquire the use of some terms, he would not be corrected 
consistently if he should deviate from standard usage. He would not 
be told consistently that his application of ‘cat’ to chihuahuas is 
incorrect, and so it is not clear that he would have learned the 
meaning of ‘cat’. The upshot would be that children in such a com- 
munity would be unable to learn the language at all. They conse- 
quently could not speak it unless knowledge of the language was 
innate. With us, knowledge of our language is not innate, so among 
us, assertions must be reliable for the most part. 

Social epistemology’? seems already to have taken Hardwig’s work 
to heart. If any epistemic enterprise is agreed to be social, it is 
science, and epistemologists of all kinds are at work analyzing and 
cataloguing the kinds of effects that sociality has on both normative 
and descriptive aspects of science. In particular, some argue that the 
sociality of science makes certain kinds of nonepistemic forces (like 
power relations and differences in social status) able to play a role in 
theory formation. This in turn makes political critiques’ of some 
scientific projects pertinent. If I am right about the dependence of 
knowledge generally on trust, then all knowledge (except perhaps 
primitive perceptual knowledge) is as essentially social as science is. 
If this is so, then the same kinds of power relations may have a role 
in ordinary belief formation, and so ordinary beliefs may rightly be 
subjected to the same sorts of criticism to which racist and sexist 
science has been subjected. This possibility raises several new ques- 
tions, including how our analysis of epistemic concepts should be 
affected, what happens to the skeptical challenge, and whether epis- 
temic and doxastic practices can rightly be criticized on moral and 
political grounds. There are a great many more questions of the 
same kind. The epistemic theory that can give illuminating answers 
to even a few of them will be the foundation on which new and 
important work in epistemology can rest. 

MARK OWEN WEBB 
Appalachian State University 


1 Cf., e.g., Steven Fuller’s Social Epistemology (Indianapolis: Indiana UP, 
1988); and Sandra Harding, The Scaence Question in Feminum (Ithaca: Cornell, 
1986). 
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A Structuralist Theory of Logic. ARNOLD KOSLOW. Xi + 418 p. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. Cloth $69.50. 

Typically, a logical investigation arrives at a theory of implication at 
the end of an extensive development. One starts out with a theory of 
syntax, then develops a semantics, and only later produces a theory 
of inference that identifies those inferences which are invariably 
truth-preserving. Arnold Koslow proposes to reverse the order of 
inquiry, taking the implication relation as the starting point, then 
proceeding to develop the logical grammar by identifying what syn- 
tactic operation, if any, is to count as disjunction or as conjunction 
by observing the operation’s inferential role. 

An implication relation on a set S is a relation between nonempty, 
finite subsets of S and elements of S such that any finite subset of S 
implies each of its members and such that, if T implies each member 
of A and A implies A, then T implies A. The theory of implication 
Koslow develops applies perfectly well even when S does not consist 
of sentences—he presents an elegant treatment of the whole-part 
relation, for instance—but its principal application is to implication 
relations among sentences. 

There are situations in which the strategy of taking the implication 
relation as primitive and discerning the logical connectives by a logi- 
cal analysis is very nearly forced upon us by the nature of the evi- 
dence. For the language of thought or for radical translation of a 
wholly alien tongue, patterns of inference are evident, whereas the 
syntactic structure is hidden. But the real excitement of Koslow’s 
book is its application to more familiar languages for which we al- 
ready have a good understanding of what the connectives are and a 
tolerable understanding of their semantic role; it is the excitement 
of seeing something entirely ordinary cast in a new and reveal- 
ing light. 

Koslow characterizes each of the familiar sentential connectives 
by stipulating that the connective produces the logically weakest 
sentences satisfying a certain implicational condition. If D is a con- 
junction of A and B, then, for any sentence C and set of sentences T 
(writing ‘C T-implies B’ for ‘{C} u T implies B’), we have:! 

D Y-implies both A and B. 

If C T-implies both A and B, then C T-implies D. 


1 In the book, these definiuons are presented awkwardly. The correct defini- 
tons are not given until ch. 15, even though most of the theorems about the 
connectives are proved earlier, on the basis of provisional definitions that are 
eventually repudiated. The definitions here are the correct ones. 
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A and B might not have any conjunctions, but any two conjunctions 
of A and B must imply each other. Similarly, if D is a disjunction of 
A and B, 


D T-implies every sentence that is T-implied by both A and B. 
If C T-implies every sentence that is T-implied by both A and B, 
then C T-implies D. 

If D is a conditional with A as antecedent and B as consequent, 


D and A together T-imp}y B. i 
If C and A together T-imply B, then C T-implies D. 


If D is a negation of A, 


D and A together T-imply every sentence. 
If C and A together T-imply every sentence, then C T-implies D. 


These conditions can be equivalently formulated in a more famil- 
iar fashion by stating that each connective is characterized, uniquely 
up to mutual implication, by its conformity to a pair of rules, one 
saying what the connective implies, the other saying by what it is 
implied: 

(A ^ B) implies both A and B. 

(A A B) is implied by {A, B}. 

(A V B) T-implies C whenever both A and B T-imply C. 

(A V B) is implied by A and by B. 

{(A > B), A} implies B. 

If B is implied by T U {A}, (A > B) is implied by T (for T non-empty)? 

{—A, A} implies every sentence. 

If A is implied by T U {A}, then —A is implied by T (for F nonempty). 

Koslow intends to produce a highly general theory that encom- 
passes a wide variety of notions of implication. Sometimes he casts 
his net too wide. Thus, if S contains just two sentences of which one 
implies the other, say, ‘John wears purple socks’ and ‘John wears 
socks’, Koslow’s definition will count ‘John wears purple socks’ as 
the negation of ‘John wears socks’. Any theory that allows such an 
outlandish result cannot be said to have captured what is essential to 
negation. 

Sometimes, Koslow’s theory is too restrictive. Thus (assuming the 
connectives are defined), the conditional (A > B) is implied by the 
material conditional (~A v B). Since, other than the material condi- 
tional and the intuitionistic conditional, the conditionals that have 
been studied have always been stronger than the material condi- 


*To check whether D counts as a conditional with A as antecedent and B as 


consequent, we have to examine infinitely many nonempty finite sets T, 
to see if we ever have I’ U {A} implying B without T i ing D. Thus, one can 
contrive examples in which the implication relation is yet the set of 


triples (A, B, DY such that D is a conditional with A as antecedent and B as 
consequent is complete II}. Similarly for disjunction and negation. 
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tional, Koslow’s framework is too restrictive to permit a general 
study of conditionals (though perhaps it is flexible enough to accom- 
modate them someplace else). 

The connection between Koslow’s system and intuitionistic logic is 
striking. Wherever the relevant connectives are defined, the infer- 
ences valid for all implication relations are precisely those sanc- 
tioned by intuitionistic logic. This is quite a dramatic result. Intui- 
tionistic logic emerges, naturally and almost inevitably, from consid- 
erations that have nothing to do with the usual motives for 
intuitionism. 

We can understand this connection better (though this is not a 
line of thought Koslow himself pursues) by Observing | that each im- 
plication relation engenders a canonical Kripke model.’ Take a possi- 
ble world to be a set of sentences T such that, for some sentence C, T 
does not imply C but every proper extension of T does.* Say a 
sentence A is true in T if and only if A eT, so that B is implied by a 
set of sentences A if and only if B is true in every world in which all 
the members of A are true. We have: 


A conjunction is true in T iff both conjuncts are. 

A disjunction is true in T iff one or both disjuncts are. 

(A — B) is true in T iff B is true in every world extending T in which A 
is true. 

—A is true in T iff there is no world extending T in which A is true. 


If it should happen that —~A always implies A, so that the logic of 
the system is classical, no world will extend any other and the possi- 
ble worlds will be the maximal consistent sets. 

Koslow applies his theory of the sentential connectives in various 
ways, getting, for example, an elegant account of the first-order 
quantifiers and a tentative account of the logic of questions. But the 
principal application is a general theory of modality. 

Koslow defines a modal operator as an operation ġ meeting two 
conditions, a distribution condition: 


If {Aj, pees A,} implies B, then {#{A)), ae 3 HA) implies $(B). 
and a nontriviality condition:® 
For some A and B, ¢{A V B) does not imply (A) V ¢(B)). 


3 See Saul A. Kripke, “Semantical Analysis of Intuitonistic Logic 1,” m J. N. 
and M. A. E Dummett, eds, Formal Systems and Recurstve Functions 

(Amsterdam: North Holland, 1965), pp. 92-130. 

4 For purposes of this construction, [et us say that an infinite set implies C just 

in case some finite subset implies C. 

3 There is a wore general version of this, suitable for languages that do not 

always have disjunctions 
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The nontriviality condition makes the theoretical development a bit 
awkward, rather like a theory of non-Greek human beings. 

As one would expect, the action of a modal operator can be de- 
scribed within the canonical Kripke semantics. Say world A is accessi- 
ble from T if and only if, whenever $(A) is true in T, A is true in A. 
Then $(A) is true in I if and only if A is true in every world accessi- 
ble from T. 

Much more interesting is Koslow’s discovery that one can obtain 
analogues to the familiar results about accessibility without ever in- 
troducing truth conditions, sticking strictly to talk about implica- 
tions. Thus, taking a theory to be a set of sentences T such that any 
sentence implied by a member of T is a member of T, say that a 
theory A is accessible from theory T if and only if, whenever ¢(A) is in 
T, A is in A. Then the accessibility relation is reflexive if and only if 
(A) always implies A. The accessibility relation is transitive if and 
only if @(A) always implies ¢(¢(A)). And so on. All the familiar con- 
nections between conditions on the accessibility relation and condi- 
tions on the implication relation flow smoothly forward. 

One of the principal foci of the book is the phenomenon of dual- 
ity, familiar from Boolean algebra. The dual of an implication rela- 
tion is the largest implication relation such that B dually implies A if 
and only if A implies B. Thus, the definitions of conjunction, dis- 
junction, and negation can be applied to the dual implication rela- _ 
tion to define operations of dual conjunction, dual disjunction, and 


dual negation. For classical logic, operations and their duals are — 


flawlessly correlated. The dual of conjunction is disjunction and vice 
versa; the dual of negation is negation; the dual of universal quanti- 
fication is existential quantification and vice versa; the dual of ne- 
cessity is possibility and vice versa. For other logics, these symme- 
tries break down in various ways. For example, if C is a conjunction 
of A and B and D is a dual disjunction of A and B, then C and D 
imply each other. But A and B might have a conjunction without 
having a dual disjunction, or have a dual disjunction without a con- 
junction. Within Koslow’s framework, we can understand the condi- 
tions and consequences of duality in fascinating detail. 

Koslow’s theorems, though new, are seldom surprising. Most of 
the time, the results he obtains are precisely what one would have 
expected. Indeed, it is a principal source of the book’s considerable 
charm that he is able to derive such a rich variety of utterly familiar 
results from such mild and natural assumptions. To see such a grace- 
ful edifice built upon such a simple foundation is delightful. 

VANN MCGEE 
Rutgers University 
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ON SOME ALLEGED LIMITATIONS TO MORAL ENDEAVOR* 


HE problem of affluence is neatly summarized by Thomas 
Nagel.’ “The bill for two,” he observes, 


in a moderately expensive New York restaurant equals the annual per 
capita income of Bangladesh. Every time I eat out, not because I have 
to but just because I feel like it, the same money could do noticeably 
more good if contributed to famine relief. The same could be said of 
many purchases of clothing, wine, theater tickets, vacations, gifts, 
books, records, furniture, stemware, etc. It adds up both to a form of 
life and to quite a lot of money (ibid., p. 190). 


Nagel, who has long been concerned with the problem of altruism, 
confesses that he does not know quite what to make of this observa- 
tion. He does not believe that his current manner of life can really 
be justified, and he does not think it is immune from criticism. Yet 
he also does not think it is obvious that he should not engage in this 
form of life, or that certain kinds of moral argument have shown 
that he is in the wrong insofar as he does. Perhaps, he says, he might 
be converted to another way of living “by a leap of self-transcen- 
dence.” But because the life after the event would be so different 
from the life before, it is not, strictly speaking, to be envisioned 
from his present point of view (ibid., pp. 206 ff).? Alternatively, he 
says, one might aim for or hope for a political rather than a personal 
solution to the problem of unequal distribution of goods. 


* This paper was first presented as a Presidential Address at the Northwest 
Conference on Philosophy in 1991. I am grateful for the help of Alasdair MacIn- 
tyre, Don S. Levi, and cy Ryan, who suggested extensive revisions to earlier 
versions. 

| The View from Nowhere (New York: Oxford, 1986). 

? Ibid., p. 206 ff. His position is reflective and nuanced, but this is where his 
reflections come to rest. 
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Although he formulates the problem as an urgent and troubling 
one, the effect of Nagel’s text—in the context of the book of which 
it is a part—is to diminish its urgency. For Nagel shows himself 
ready in this book to treat the problem of affluence and responsibil- 
ity as a particular case of a general nonconvergence between subjec- 
tive views of the world and an objective view, a nonconvergence to 
which he assigns a positive rather than a negative value. And here we 
meet with an extraordinary feature of contemporary moral philo- 
sophy: one so striking that it deserves discussion, namely, its thor- 
oughgoing rejection of the idea that philosophical enlightenment 
entails a detachment from worldly goods and worldly pleasures. I 
propose in this paper to consider this development in two ways: first 
as a form of philosophical progress in which a descriptively adequate 
account of moral life replaces what Peter Strawson would term a 
“revisionary” metaphysics of morals; second, however, as a form of 
socio-political regress. I shall then go on to argue that the aim of 
providing a descriptively adequate account of moral life contains 
this bias toward the politically actual rather than the politically de- 
sirable intrinsically rather than accidentally. And I shall conclude by 
trying to determine whether this is a lesser or a greater evil than the 
evident failure—in a sense yet to be determined—of revisionary 
systems of ethics. There will be some who find the brush I am paint- 
ing with unforgivably broad, who will resist the suggestion that con- 
temporary moral philosophy can be so easily and summarily charac- 
terized. In response I can only express the hope that some readers 
will find this essay other than facile. 

I. SOME CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 
The View from Nowhere is one of a wider class of works published in 
the last ten to fifteen years which argue that value is to be attached 
to the personal and the private, that individual projects cannot be 
evaluated from any neutral, objective, or overarching point of view. 
The name of Aristotle is sometimes invoked in connection with this 
attempt to reform moral philosophy: the cultivation of a full, yet 
moderate and virtuous life is regarded as a more appropriate con- 
ception of morality than the performance of utilitarian calculations 
or the activation of noumenal wills in accord with general maxims. 
In addition to “virtue,” some of the key terms of this general move- 


ment are “partiality,” “loyalty,” “solidarity,” and even “passion.” 


* See, for example, Richard Rorty, as yee Irony, and Solidarity (New 
York. Cambridge, 1989); Martha Nussbaum, of Goodness (New York: 
Orford, 1986); Bernard Willams, Moral Luck (New ork: Cambridge, 1981), 
D Z Phillips’s “Some Limits to Moral Endeavor,” ın Through a Glass 
(Notre Dame: University Press, 1982), pp. 30—50, is by contrast a study of moral 
helplessness which 1s at the same time critical of worldly notions of success. 
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This development is welcome on general dialectical grounds, for 
its existence proves that moral theory and moral psychology had lost 
touch with experience. Ethical theory, as its critics complained, was 
no longer a guide for conduct which took into account basic fea- 
tures of our motivational structure, but only an array of systems, in 
which some problems of entailment relations could be raised and 
studied. And the picture of a good and decent life which has 
emerged has been both comforting and exciting. It has been com- 
forting because its search for descriptive accuracy has, not surpris- 
ingly, resulted in its endorsement of what we actually care about as 
deserving to be cared about. Behind the rejection of systematicity 
looms the argument produced by Strawson in his profound and 
influential paper, “Freedom and Resentment”*: there are limits as 
to what changes in our basic commitments and practices we can 
make for purely theoretical reasons. But the rejection of systems in 
favor of attention to what people feel they want and need has also 
been exciting because it holds out the promise of liberation and 
personal fulfillment. In place of the harsh techniques of self- 
management advocated, e.g., by Kant, it denies the necessity for the 
continuous checking of one’s individual desires by reference to 
global or “objective” aims. 

Nevertheless, one reads passages such as the one quoted from 
Nagel with a sense of unease. It takes only a few degrees of philo- 
sophical distance to ask oneself in this connection whether the ob- 
jects and pursuits deemed meritorious in what Thorstein Veblen’ 
referred to almost a century ago as “pecuniary society” really are so; 
whether the codes of this society correspond to actual meanings? 
What about those wineglasses and theater tickets? And what are we 
to say when it is philosophers themselves who implicitly endorse the 
right to these things and the way of life of which they are part by 
finding an irreconcilable difference between subjective and objec- 
tive points of view? Following Karl Mannheim,’ the founder of the 
sociology of knowledge, we may well suppose that the intelligentsia 
of a society, especially its philosophers, are the people whose task it 
is to produce an interpretation of life for that society, and that what 
the new moral philosophers are doing is producing such an inter- 
pretation. Now, according to Mannheim, an ideology is produced 
when a “ruling group becomes so interest-bound that they cannot 


‘In Freedom and Resentment (London: Methuen, 1974), pp. 1-25. 
5 T T E AVIE CHOINN Xor Macmillan, 1899; repr. New American 
Library, 1953). 


i rages h and Utopia, L. Worth and E Shils, trans. (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1936). 
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see facts which would undermine their sense of domination; they 
obscure the real condition of society to themselves and others and 
thereby stabilize it” (ibid., p. 6). We have thus to ask whether the 
designation of certain spheres of activity and experience as pro- 
tected regions which are above, beyond, and perhaps beneath the 
reach of impersonal theories of justice might not constitute an ideol- 
ogy of academicians who are now, in a way they have never been 


before, part of a materially favored class. 
I THE DECLINE OF IMPERSONAL THEORIES 


The earlier trends in ethics to which the work we have been consider- 
ing may be seen as a response were socio-legal in tenor, broad in 
scale, and redistributionist in their slant: John Rawls dominated the 
former era with A Theory of Justice, published in 1971. To show the 
endpoints of the scale between impartial justice ethics and the ethos 
of private pursuits which Nagel’s passage invokes, we may consider 
the positions taken by Peter Singer in an article published almost 
twenty years ago and by Susan Wolf in 1982. 

In “Famine, Affluence and Morality,” Singer’ argued that the 
affluence of the richer nations and their unwillingness to devote 
more than a fraction of their gross national product—about 1%—to 
aid to other countries, in which people were suffering from hunger, 
cold, climactic catastrophes, and overpopulation was wrong. It was 
also wrong for individuals, not just nations, to devote so little of 
their own income to charity. The right thing to do, he said, was, in 
effect, to forgo the glassware, the theater tickets, the new outfits, 
the vacation, and just give the money one would have spent on those 
things to a relief organization. It was both possible and morally 
obligatory to compare the percentage of one’s income spent on the 
non-necessities of life with the percentage spent to provide these 
neceasities for others who do not have them. Psychologically, he 
admitted, it is difficult to care about people on the other side of the 
world experiencing a famine or another catastrophe, but it is mor- 
ally wrong nevertheless to ignore them. 

A position orthogonal to this one was adopted by Wolf, who spoke 
out daringly in favor of private and even wasteful activities. Wolf did 
not even try to redefine morality in such a way as to make it accord 
better with experience; she rejected the pursuit of moral perfection 
in any terms. In “Moral Saints,’’* she considered the appearance of 
wrongness produced by affluence and argued that it was illusory. 


7 Philosophy and Public Affasrs, 1 (1972): 229-48. 
2 This JOURNAL, LXXIX, 8 (August 1982): 419-39. 
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She willingly conceded that “no plausible argument can justify the 
use of human resources involved in producing paté de canard en 
croûte against possible beneficent ends to which these resources 
might be put” (ibid., p. 422). Yet, she said, it is not right to reproach 
the diner on paté de canard, and this diner need not maintain a 
defensive posture with respect to this pleasure. For morality—in the 
sense in which it would require us to sacrifice ourselves for others— 
is not the only value, the one to which every other good must be 
sacrificed. And she went on to describe other projects, which con- 
sume time and money, the participation in which precludes the ex- 
ercise of charity, which are worthy and appropriate for human be- 
ings. We need to recognize the value, she insisted, of “the normal 
person’s direct and specific desires for objects, activities, and events 
that conflict with the attainment of moral perfection” (ibid., p. 424). 

The unrestrained pursuit of moral excellence would, Wolf said, 
even make it impossible to be excellent in the broader sense. There 
were accordingly both positive and negative sides to her paper. Part 
of it was spent painting sainthood, which she interpreted as the 
dedication of all one’s resources and energies to helping others, in 
an undesirable light.* Saints were portrayed as overly focused, self- 
righteous, and narrow. The suggestion was that the whole-hearted 
giving oneself over to projects of relieving other people’s suffering 
would have a strangely dehumanizing effect; we should be in awe of 
people who managed to do this but it would be unpleasant to be 
forced into social intimacy with them, for we nonsaints would have 
no common ground with them. The rest of the article was spent 
painting a picture of a good or wonderful life. This life is character- 
ized by variety, enjoyment, and the improvement of abilities and 
talents; the author mentions reading Victorian novels, playing the 
oboe, improving one’s backhand, gourmet cooking, watching old 
comedies, eating caviar, and cello playing, as its possible constitu- 
ents. The emphasis here is on pursuits and activities, rather than, as 
in Nagel’s chapter, the accumulation of personal possessions and 
transitory experiences; however, in both cases, one is not being pe- 
jorative in pointing out that some typical enjoyments of upper- 
middle class people furnish the domain. 

The difficulty with Singer’s paper, which left it vulnerable to chal- 
lenges such as Wolf's, was that it seemed to bring us up against the 


* Robert Adams shows that Wolf actually operates with nonequivalent and rival 
Pe i of sainthood. see his “Saints,” this JOURNAL, LXXXI, 7 (July 1984): 
39 0. 
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limits of philosophy as a discursive mode.’° It could not bring about 
the effect in the reader that its content mandated. Even in the con- 
text of the early 1970s concern with social justice, it seemed proph- 
etic, utopian. The reaction of the reader was to concede that there 
was a great deal to what Singer had said, that the good arguments 
were all on his side, but one felt that Singer had claimed the moral 
high ground and issued an ultimatum, though one without threats 
or enticements. The paper was, as a text, unpersuasive, for Singer 
did not even acknowledge our pre-existing local and partialist con- 
cerns. In ignoring what people actually care about—the protection 
of their children and themselves from the more brutal aspects of 
existence; the cultivation of their talents and interests; and the 
beautification of themselves, their houses, their environments—hbe 
succeeded in portraying only a system of redistribution that could 
be imposed by a philosopher king. And, like Rawls, he regarded the 
private emotions of pity and shame as irrelevant to the question of 
public justice. 

Singer’s response would have been at the time to say that the 
philosopher’s role is just to point out contradictions and entail- 
ments, such as the obligation to charity necessitated by impartialist 
concepts of justice, which he took for granted. Rhetoric and psychol- 
ogy belong to a different department. Such are the limits of philo- 
sophy. Interestingly, Wolf too believes in the limits to philosophy: 
she does not believe that philosophy can justify selfish or inconse- 
quential pursuits, and she claims that justifying them is not what she 
is doing. Rather, she is taking a meta-ethical stance, and making a 
meta-ethical claim, viz., that “‘the posture we take in response to the | 
recognition that our lives are not as morally good as possible need 
not be defensive” (op. cit., pp. 435-6). According to Wolf, no philo- 
sophical theory can tell us how important moral goodness is as 
against other forms of goodness, or how much time, effort, and 
money we ought to devote to other-directed moral pursuits as 
against selfish, pleasurable pursuits. Thus, where Singer failed to 
take into account some obvious limits of philosophical argument, 
Wolf seems to be positing and even welcoming the limits to 


argument. 
WI THE FACT OF DIVIDED LOYALTIES 
One may be convinced by what Wolf says and convinced as a result 
that Singer’s conclusions about what we ought to do are erroneous. 
1° Singer subsequently modified his position in The ing Crrcle: Ethics 
and i (New York: Oxford, 1983), for reasons account of below; 
my concern with the older paper ıs with a fait accompl: of the literature. 
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In such a case one may nevertheless be dissatisfied with ‘Moral 
Saints” for reasons other than the cogency of its argument: one 
may, for example, believe that asceticism is part of the philosopher’s 
role, and that, whatever she does as a private person, it is wrong for 
a philosopher to abandon her role in this way. Such disapproval 
would, however, tend to lend strength to Wolf’s implicit contention 
that the way in which philosophers have often wanted to talk about 
morality makes them guilty of hypocrisy. Alternatively, however, one 
might believe that Wolf’s claim to be able to speak from outside a 
moral perspective, from a perspective which recognizes morality as 
merely one human good among others, is unjustified. If, as I shall 
try to show, this is in fact the case, then Singer and other philoso- 
phers who insist on the need for sweeping revisions to ordinary life 
in the name of morality have not been answered. 

First, though, a word on benign and necessary hypocrisies. In the 
historian Paul Veyne’s illuminating and increasingly cited study of 
the psychology of divided loyalties—Did the Greeks Believe in Their 
Myths?!!_he argued that the Greeks did, in some sense, believe in 
their myths, but that they left off using them where their interest in 
believing them ended. This pattern of partial allegiance is, he thinks, 
universal. We live, Veyne argues, in a number of different worlds at 
once, or rather we live lives that are characterized by various pro- 
grams—aesthetic, moral, religious, practical, social. Normally, the 
question of the consistency or inconsistency of these programs does 
not arise, but sometimes a convulsive effort at consistency is made. 
(Religious cults provide an obvious example: for the Massachusetts 
Puritans, for example, constant surveillance and proofing of the 
thoughts, language, dress, behavior, etc., of oneself, one’s children, 
one’s servants, and one’s neighbors for their conformity to religious 
prescripts was an obligation.) But in most places and at most times, 
life is not like this: our minds are Balkanized but peaceful. 

Every special subject—religion, morality, art, and politics—on 
Veyne's account, has its proponents who claim that it is the alpha 
and omega of human existence. They argue that it constitutes the 
highest reality, or the deepest level of analysis, or the most urgent 
spring of conduct. The moralist says that every human action must 
be assigned to the category of the morally permitted, obligatory, or 
proscribed; the theologian says that everything serves and glorifies a 
god or disobeys his rules. The politician says that all actions are 
important in so far as they maintain or threaten political ideals and 


11 P, Wisaing, trans. (Chicago: University Press, 1988). 
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institutions. The aesthete says that only the fascinating, the marvel- 
lous, the complicated, or the unfathomable, have enduring value. 
But whatever these spokespeople say, real life is not like this. At any 
given moment, each special subject is relatively unimportant; each 
occupies only a narrow band in the quotidian spectrum. 

So it may be that an ethics of the impersonal sort is a cultural icon 
that serves for cultural orientation without being fully operational at 
every moment. On parade days—in moments of great indignation 
or conflict—morality might come, in full dress as it were, into play, 
and permit the subject to articulate his opposition or think his situa- 
tion through in a way he could not otherwise. If this is how things 
are, then the unease prompted by “Moral Saints” is perhaps a func- 
tion of the fact that, for these worthy cultural icons to serve us well, 
they cannot be positively identified as such. 

A second point that lends credibility to Wolf’s protest against the 
ideal of sainthood is that there seems to be a certain exaggeration 
and grandiosity, an overestimation of one’s own importance, in the 
picture of morality as concerned with heroic acts of last-minute sav- 
ing intervention or world-renewal. Is our obligation to others really 
indefinite in scope? How far would it extend? To sufferers on other 
planets, if such existed, and prima facie to beings inhabiting uni- 
verses causally isolated from ours? Who am I to decide how it all 
should look in the end? Might not my goodness depend less on what 
great changes I can accomplish in far away countries, with people in 
extreme and nearly hopeless situations, than on my sensitivity to 
those immediately near me, or my ability to notice and relieve the 
local sufferings of everyday with the right word or gesture? 

A third reason for thinking that impersonal concerns must play a 
more circumscribed role than axiologists have thought is that per- 
sonal concerns can seemingly organize a life as impersonal ones 
cannot. As John Cottingham”? says, “If each day I was to consider 
how each moment could be spent furthering, for example, global 
utility, without assigning any special priority to the fact that certain 
projects are the ones in which I am involved, it seems clear that I 
would disintegrate as an individual. . . . To be engaged in the sort of 
continuous review and evaluation of one’s life that would make it 
necessary to drop projects when ones of greater objective worth 
appeared would be to destroy any pattern to life” (ibid., p. 365). 
This criticism might seem unjust in view of the fact that a person 


1t “Partiality, Favoritism, and Morality,” Philosophical Quarterly, xxxvi (1986): 
357-73. 
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could have as her goal, and as a primary and personal concern that 
gave a focus to life, some abstract idea of justice, without being in a 
state of continual stopping and starting. Still, Cottingham is right to 
suggest that the species is perhaps cognitively and affectively orga- 
nized so as to be at its best when engaged in personal projects—de- 
veloping, protecting, beautifying. 

A fourth reason for thinking that morality can only occupy part of 
our allegiance is that it involves a sort of constitutive illusion: the 
illusion that the moral law is more powerful than the instinctual life 
that it is designed to regulate. This suspicion lay at the heart of 
Sigmund Freud’s’® pessimism. Of course, this position is easily cari- 
catured as an excuse for libertinage and thereby trivialized and sub- 
verted. But we should keep in mind Derek Parfit’s claim that most of 
our sense of well-being comes from acting on strong desires in work 
and love, and that to sacrifice strong desires, special attachments, 
and the subjective life is to inflict a certain amount of pain and even 
damage on the self. Perhaps morality provides social cohesion, pro- 
ductivity, and peace of mind, but this does not mean that it is able to 
promote our happiness. 

A fifth and final reason for thinking that Wolf is right to limit the 
scope of morality is more difficult to set out because it too is easily 

ied in banal talk about self-realization. But the idea is this: 
people as constituted by nature delight in sensory, social, and intel- 
lectual complexity, which explains why they are drawn to elaborate 
cooking, high-technology music reproduction, and finery and orna- 
mentation. Even if these propensities could be suppressed, our do- 


13 Tn, e.g., “Civilization and Its Discontents,” (1937). Max Weber calls attention 
to the way in which the moralist both defines values by opposition to impulses and 
feelings and tries to invest them with a force that it denies to the latter. The 
phrase ‘only a with Kant’s emphasis on the ‘only’, Weber says, ‘can be 

Sr gracile Sk what tou peoiine wad a eai ta Me oe de 

or, at any rate, the royal road away from the impersonal or supra-personal 

’ mechanisms which are hostile to life. . . At any rate it is possible to 
imagine a conception of this standpoint which—although scorning the use of the 
term ‘value’ for the concrete facts of experience to it refers—would consti- 
tute a its own ‘immanent’ dignity. Its claim to this would 
Seep eee to everthing sacred or goo 10 to 


i Peg fi ai Nentraliey to Soclology and Polias! in 
The Methodology Sciences, E. A. Shils and H. A. French, trans. (Glen- 
A ETE 17. We are in the realm here of so-called “personal” 
morality; but the personal and the social may be said to model each other insofar 
as the self may be considered vis-à-vis the family, or the tribe vis-a-vis the wider 
community. 
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ing so would seem to be a sacrifice in favor of only one other human 
ability, that of thinking abstractly about rights and justice. In that 
case, the argument of “Moral Saints” might have been strengthened 
by the author’s taking more time to provide her amoral accomplish- 
ments with a more solid basis in a theory of human nature, but it is 
hardly vitiated by this omission. To give them such a grounding 
would be consistent with arguing that moral values are simply values 
inter alta: in both cases one would be pointing to states of affairs 
which actually obtain, including people’s tendency to override or 


ignore moral considerations from time to time. 
IV. IMMANENCE AS A VALUE 


These then are all the reasons why one may feel that Wolf has said 
something right, stood up for a point of view for which someone 
needed to stand up. By reminding us what we do care about and 
what the effect of not caring about these things would probably be 
on our lives, they show that we do not and cannot in fact subject 
every action to moral scrutiny, and suggest that the question 
whether we should do so is otiose. 

But it is one thing to take exception to “Moral Saints” because the 
author has exposed morality as an idol, thereby producing a general 
relief, but also a certain discomfort, while failing to give a better 
foundation for the idea of a wonderful life. It is quite another to 
take exception to it on the grounds that the literature of partiality 
and personal projects really constitutes a defense of a life of leisure 
and privilege, and that part of its constituting such a defense in- 
volves the inclusion of a specific statement to the effect that it is not 
a defense. If it really is a defense posing as a proof that some things 
need no defense, then, I suggest, it belongs to the category of ideol- 
ogy. For it then shows, even if it does not say that they have them, 
the rights of the haves against the have-nots, and, by what it ex- 
cludes, it projects a state of affairs in which the good life described 
really is an innocent, as opposed to an innocuous life. 

I call attention in this connection to the prominence of notions of 
immanence and contingency in the emerging ethics corpus and their 
conservative significance.'* The acceptance of the determining role 


14 The connection has long been recognied and criticized, but its temptations 
ee ene ced by a generation politically educated to be 
suspicious of ideology cri que. Mannheim discusses, in Ideology and Utopia, his 
contemporary Stabl, the conservative legal theorist. “The fact of the mere exis 


tence of a thing endows it with a higher value, be it, as in the case of Hegel, 
because of the higher rationality embodied in it, or in the case of Stahl because of 
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of “luck” and “contingency” in Bernard Williams’® and Richard 
Rorty!® raises particular questions. Williams argues that the out- 
come, which is of course contingent, may retrospectively validate a 
course of action that initially conflicted with a Kantian-type moral 
principle; the outcome can also invalidate a course of action that was 
initially compatible with such a principle: moral obstinacy can pro- 
duce empirical disaster (op. cit., p. 23). We have to judge a life as a 
whole, to see what a particular decision came to eventually, what the 
consequences of living it out were. For Kant, one might live a life 
full of strain and conflict, accomplishing nothing useful, failing to 
add to the total of human happiness or even diminishing it, and yet 
be good, be living a good life: contingency cannot break in on moral- 
ity. And the conviction that this position of Kant’s is absurd is what 
pushes people to maintain the opposite, that it is the empirical char- 
acter of a life that we are really judging. 

“Any seemingly random constellation of things can set the tone of 
a life,” Rorty remarks in turn. “Any such constellation can set up an 
unconditional commandment to whose service a life may be de- 
voted” (op. cit., p. 37). Rorty does not say that it is deplorable or at 
least a matter for concern that people’s lives are governed by—to 
use his own examples—the possessions they accumulate in their 
houses, the music they listen to, the trees they pass on their way 
home from work; he is interested in what is in fact the case and he 
goes on to try to establish that it is absurd to imagine that philo- 
sophy could make a difference to this state of affairs. He rejects as 
fraudulent or pious the idea that people’s lives might be oriented or 
shaped by concepts transcending individual experience. The terms 
of the old moralists—‘‘good,” “just,” “right,” etc.—are just worn- 
out tag words for demagogues, the hisunpliession is, and even for them 
these words do not do much work. The real work of justifying, Rorty 
thinks, is done by parochial terms such as ‘‘Christ,” “England,” 
“professional standards,” ‘‘decency,” and so on (op. cit., p. 73), 
which are given their significance through the accidental circum- 
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stances of having been born in this society, to these parents, and 
having received this education, at the hands of so-and-so.!” 

Regarded in the value-neutral terms of descriptive sociology, the 
philosophers we have mentioned can be seen to write without ex- 
ception from a perspective of choice, plenty, and leisure.!® The activ- 
ities and adventures—dining adventures, theatrical adventures, 
even romantic adventures—which they mention or discuss are 
plainly bound to a economic context and a milieu that is established 
in the large or middle-sized cities of the Western industrial democra- 
cies. Now, it might be said that it does not matter if the Nagel-Wolf 
vision of the good life is determined by the culture in which we 
happen to live; it only matters that other people at other times and 
in other places should have been allowed to have their particularist 
ideas of the good life as well. The world of the Thai peasant contains 
its sensory delights, its music, tastes, colors, and fictions. But the 
concern here is not that the conception of a good life is narrowly 
defined or restricted. It is rather that a defense of immanence of- 
fered by one who, objectively speaking, enjoys a situation of privi- 
lege, is itself an ideology, or, if it is not, nothing has been said to 
block the charge that it is. 

Nagel was troubled by this question: Could a life that is not obvi- 
ously exploitative and egotistical by the standards of the immediate 
community nevertheless be criticized from some more detached 
perspective? His answer, as I read it, is that it could be criticized, but 
that the incommensurability of subjective and objective points of 
view makes it impossible that this criticism could take the form of a 
slow, deliberate, willed comparison of one’s mode of life with tradi- 
tional philosophical conceptions of justice: rather, one would have 
to experience an inner revolution or revelation. The theological mo- 
tif is further developed by Wolf, who concedes the existence of 
“saints” who reject the standards of the community. But she as- 
sumes the appropriateness of these standards and presents examples 
of pursuits that are not, in light of those standards, particularly 
contestable. If an author were to defend the excellence of driving 
large motorboats, collecting state-of-the-art electronics, and vaca- 
tioning in resort condominiums, which, in our professional classes, 


17 It ts not obvi ially given that ‘irony’ is part of the title of the book 
in which these claims appear- Rorty is really arguing here as a sort of Burk- 
ean conservative. In exposing the ubiquity of particularist j , be may 
be taken rather to be engaged in a demystifying exercise. is is not an option 
with the other philosophers cited who demand to be read “straight.” 

18 Nussbaum’s recent turn toward global causes marks her out as the exception 
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are the primary objects of desire, rather than books and musical 
instruments, we would have been immediately aware that a certain 
“lifestyle” was being endorsed. But Wolfs version of the wonderful 
life is relatively noninvasive and nonaggrandizing. What is hidden, 
nevertheless, is the underlying excess, waste, and unfairness of the 
present system of production and distribution which make it possi- 
ble to live a life of choice and plenty. How could there be a conflict 
between my playing the oboe and children surviving in drought- 
stricken Ethiopia when there is not even the slightest hint of a con- 
nection between the two? But might it not be the case that the 
apparent lack of any need for a defense of my oboe playing is a 
function only of the presentation, not a function of any distinction 
between public and private life which can be philosophically estab- 
lished? 

The tendency in the new morality of private pursuits then is to 
make goodness more accessible, to relax the standards a person 
needs to meet to be good, so that a general innocuousness or mini- 
mal decency will suffice, so long as the person is achieving some- 
thing worthwhile in his chosen areas of endeavor. But must we call 
people who excel at music, gardening, entertaining, the apprecia- 
tion of literature, or at study, or writing good? It is often said or 
implied that Aristotle would have called them good. And Wolf says 
that the life she is representing as an ideal is Aristotelian and per- 
haps even Nietzschean. But it is possible to respond that Aristotle 
was not dealing with morality as such, and I would call on Nietzsche, 
who knew that the ancients were dealing with an ethos—an ethos of 
rank—that they were essentially articulating an idea about what it is 
to be a noble kind of person—to confirm this. Nietzsche’s moral 
antinomianism and his call for a transvaluation of values bear in 
turn only a superficial relationship to the defense of the sort of life 
we are considering.'® 

V CONCLUSIONS 
One comes away from the best contemporary moral philosophy with 
three strong impressions. First, one is struck by its desire to replace 
old-fashioned moral prescriptiviam, with its unpleasant tendency to 
harangue the readership to little avail, with descriptive accounts of 


1° Williams, by contrast, does seem to have the Nietzschean view that to achieve 
Ee en a ee ee 
at risk, as he thinks Gaugin and Anna Karenina did, experiencing respectively 
moral success and moral . This idea, with his interpretation of Gau- 
gin, 1s effectively questioned by Don S. Levi, * *s Luck Got to Do With It?” 
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what we do care about, and how we in fact establish individual hier- 
archies of values. Second, one is struck by its perception that, not 
only is moral theory impoverished by failing to take contingency and 
partiality into account, but that the value of life is reduced when an 
effort is made to suppress or exclude them. Third, one is struck by 
the point that morality cannot, logically, do what it would like to do: 
draw a sphere around the whole of life and evaluate everything 
within that sphere in terms of its own requirements. For we have the 
option, always, simply to pay morality no mind. We may therefore 
expose ourselves to the condemnation of others; again, however, we 
have the option, always, to pay those judgments no mind. 

The question that has to be faced is whether the resulting award 
of a philosophically protected status to life as it is lived by a percent- 
age of the population in North America and Britain is not as or 
more objectionable than the faults ascribed to those impersonal the- 
ories of ethics that we are forced to recognize, following Strawson, 
as revisionary. 

Revisionary ethics—ethics which is associated with the fervent 
wish that people would live differently than they do—is subject to 
attack on three fronts: on the grounds that the task of philosophy is 
not to present a utopian state of affairs and urge its realization but 
to produce an analysis of moral phenomena as they are actually 
experienced by us; on the grounds that the ideals it holds up are 
inhuman; and, finally, on the grounds that the binding character of 
the moral law of revisionary ethics lies itself in the realm of the 
imaginary. It is impossible not to feel the force of these criticisms, 
even when one comes as a nonspecialist to the field. Any honest 
person must recognize the existence of conflicts in herself, between 
impartial ideals of justice and the love of ease and luxury; between 
the desire for purity and mtegrity and the desire for experience and 
multiplicity. The world as I found it—as I stumbled into it—and its 
particular arrangements are not my fault. And though anyone may 
intone morality to us in the most solemn of accents, it is still up to us 
to reply that we do not care, or that we care about something else 
more. Thus, it is absurd to speak of an obligation on our part to be 
saints. It is even absurd to speak of an obligation to care about 
morality which philosophy can prove or reveal. But implicit in the 
practice of philosophy is the recognition of an obligation to criticize 
that which one is naturally inclined to believe and to do. This applies 
to the values of immanence as well as to the now more commonly 


targeted values of abstraction and impersonality. 
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The contemporary philosophical defense of the plurality of 
goods, immanence, and contingency contrasts with the historical 
tendency of moral philosophers to establish a distance between 
themselves and the values of their culture. The establishment of this 
distance should not be confused, however, with the establishment of 
a revisionary moral philosophy that is itself distanced from life and 
practice. The scrutiny of one’s own life for adherence to pecuniary 
and other culturally determined canons of taste can become but 
need not be a manifestation of Veyne’s neurotic scrupulousness 
which insists on a perfect obedience to impossible regulations. And 
the study of the relations between plenitude and choice in an eco- 
nomically dominant society and hardship and confinement in others 
evinces no hint of an incommensurability between subjective and 
objective views, no hint of practices or desires so deeply entrenched 
in our way of life that it is impossible to imagine altering them. 
Rather, it is by painting a picture of a life in which no re-orientation 
will occur—unless by a magical act of conversion—because of the 
very fullness and excellence of that life, that one contributes to 
occluding the connections that bind the public to the private. 
Correspondingly, it is by letting the lives of people who do not shop, 
or travel, or enjoy professional entertainment, make their own im- 
pression on us that the perception of a gulf between the private and 
the public sphere is altered and the superstition that one’s own good 
fortune is either morally deserved, or a highly improbable but lucky 
accident, undermined. 

To the extent that our ordinary way of life does appear immune 
from criticism and is not perceived as the outcome of those forces 
which sustain, transmit, and defend privilege, it is, I have suggested, 
due to the desire that it be made to appear so. When it is suggested 
that no reconciliation between happiness and charitable practice can 
be found without a leap into the unknown, or that objective percep- 
tion will result in the fragmentation of personal integrity, or the loss 
of one’s humanity, or that philosophy, for metatheoretical reasons 
cannot speak to these issues at all, one can only wonder whether, 
under the impression that he is showing the hollowness of some 
cultural icons, the philosopher is not under the spell of some others. 

CATHERINE WILSON 
University of Alberta 
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MICE, SHREWS, AND MISREPRESENTATION 


s a philosopher interested in mental representation, you 

have embarked on a field trip. You are out in a pasture, 

counting mice. The little rodents scurry by, causing in you 
mental representations of a type I shall call u. A p is a sensory 
episode, presenting all those qualities common to experiences of 
seeing a mouse and of seeing anything that looks like a mouse. Al- 
though y itself employs no words, it is of the sort that, if you knew 
the words, would invariably lead you to say (perhaps to yourself) 
“Lo, a mouse,” and to click on your little counter. Unfortunately, 
our field is also inhabited by shrews. When they pass by in full view, 
they cause in you a different sensory episode that I shall call ø. o 
causes the judgment “Lo, a shrew.” It differs in character from p 
enough to enable you to discriminate mice from shrews. 

So typically mice cause us and shrews cause os. Now we can intro- 
duce the third player in our pastoral scene. The problem of mental 
representation can be construed as the task of providing an inter- 
pretation for those states of mind which represent something. What 
do they represent? Or, more to the point, how do we choose among 
all the possible rival interpretations? Think of all the possible func- 
tions mapping mental representations to extensions. Our goal is to 
pick the “right” function f. The “right” one is the one that, at the 
very least, associates any mental representation y with its extension; 
fiu) is what p represents. Call this the truth condition function for 
that system of mental representation. How do we pick f? Any answer 
must specify conditions C on possible interpretation functions f so 
that fis the truth condition function for a system of mental represen- 
tation if and only if C(f).’ 


I 
I borrow the mice/shrew example from Robert Cummins,” who uses 
it as part of an attack on an entire class of answers to our question, a 
class he calls “covariance” or ‘‘causal’’ accounts. The root idea is: 


u represents x if and only if u occurs when, only when, and because x 
occurs (tbid., p. 38). 


This can be construed as a rule for interpreting mental representa- 
tions u. It provides a condition C identifying a function f for inter- 
preting mental representations. To find what u represents, find the 


' See Stephen Schiffer, Remnants of Meaning (Cambndge: MIT, 1987), p. 79. 
2? Meaning and Mental Representation (Cambridge: MIT, 1989), p. 58. 
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class x such that u occurs when, only when, and because x occurs. I 
shall call this rule the causal rule: the extension of u is the stimulus 
class that is its cause. Because mice cause us, us represent mice. o has 
a different extension because it has a different cause. 

Unfortunately, while us are typically caused by mice, they are not 
always caused by mice. Occasionally, a mousey-looking shrew will 
scamper by and cause a u. That shrew will on that occasion “look 
like” a mouse and cause you to click your counter. We might get 
“wild” tokenings of u caused by other stimuli. A dark leaf caught in 
the grass and rustling in the wind might—for a moment, from a 
particular angle—look like a mouse. It causes a u in you. You ap- 
proach more closely and look again and see that no, it is not a 
mouse. It just looked like a mouse. These episodes are difficult to 
reconcile with a causal account of the semantics of mental represen- 
tation. Suppose we adopt the interpretation rule that u represents 
the stimulus class that is its cause. While most of the members of 
that class will be mice, some will not. Some will be mousey-looking 
shrews, or leaves blowing in the wind. If we adopt the causal rule, u 
does not represent mice: it represents mice or mousey-looking 
shrews or leaves blowing in the wind when seen from a particular 
angle or . . . whatever else that, on that particular occasion, looked 
like a mouse. 

This rule would make misrepresentation impossible. Intuitively 
you would think that when you click your mouse counter in re- 
sponse to a leaf blowing in the wind you have miscounted. Intu- 
itively, the leaf looked like a mouse—you represented it as a mouse 
—but you were wrong. It is just a leaf. You experienced a transitory 
illusion. Such episodes are, fairly clearly, episodes of misrepresenta- 
tion. If we can identify and control the conditions producing such 
episodes, we can replicate them. The various named illusions—the 
bent-stick illusion, Mueller-Lyer, and so on—are just such episodes. 
One justification for the claim that sensory episodes such as u and o 
are “mental representations” is the occurrence of illusions—misrep- 
resentations. (Other justifications will be forthcoming.) But if we 
adopt the causal rule for interpreting our sensory representations, 
we cannot explain why this episode would be an instance of misrep- 
resentation, and indeed, we would have difficulty explaining how 
any instance of misrepresentation is possible. On the causal account, 
the » token in you does not represent mice. It represents mice or 
mousey-looking shrews or—this time quite correctly—leaves blow- 
ing in the wind. So, appearances to the contrary, you have not mis- 
represented anything. The tokening of x is not caused by something 
outside its extension. The episode would not be an episode of mis- 
representation. 
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One useful label for this problem is the “disjunction” problem.° 
The causal rule includes not only mice in the extension of u, but 
other varieties of distal stimuli. The occurrence of u indeed covaries 
with mice, but we get an even better correlation if we interpret p as 
“mice or mousey-looking shrews or leaves blowing in the wind or... 
whatever, on that occasion, looked like a mouse.” Given a causal 
approach to the semantics of mental representation, how can the 
latter interpretation be avoided? We need to specify conditions con- 
sistent with a causal theory of representation which enable us to 
identify some proper subset of the causes of u as its extension. We 
need to eliminate the other disjuncts, and select just one. 

Causal theorists have proposed various amendments to the basic 
theory. They try to explain how, even if one uses a causal rule for 
interpreting mental representations, episodes like the one I have 
described are episodes of misrepresentation. In one of the earliest 
papers on the causal theory, Dennis Stampe* put the problem as 
follows: 


not every thing causally related to that photograph is depicted by it... . 
Nor am I seeing every thing causally related to my present visual state. 
I am not now seeing my optic nerves. At best, it is only those things 
causally related in certain specific ways that comprise the objects repre- 
sented, seen, known, or named. The causal theorist must say what spe- 
cific kind of causal relation that is (ibid., p. 82; emphasis added). 


The words were prophetic. Causal theorists agree that some sort of 
causal relation links y to f(u); they differ over what sort is required. 
The different contemporary varieties of causal theory specify differ- 
ent constraints on the causal relations appropriate to link a mental 
representation to its extension. Some have said that we pick certain 
optimal situations or learning situations; causal relations therein es- 
tablished are the right ones.” Others have said that we need func- 
tional or teleological language to pick out the right kinds of causal 
links. Among the horde of causal antecedents leading to the pro- 
duction of p, we pick as f(u) the one it is u’s function to indicate. A 
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recent theory has it that we pick the specific causal relations needed 
by determining which are dependent on which. Pick the ones upon 
which the others are “asymmetrically dependent.”” 

Rather than examine these alternative solutions in detail, I shall 
present a new approach—or better, sing some newly discovered 
virtues of an old approach—to the disjunction problem. To simplify, 
I shall consider only sensory representations of the sorts already 
mentioned. The contemporary variants of the causal theory all seem 
to give implausible accounts of sensory misrepresentation. This 
claim can here be briefly illustrated, but not defended in detail.* 
Consider some novice at spear fishing, standing hungrily on a 
stream bank. The novice throws the spear directly at the ostensible 
fish, and of course misses. It seems fair to say that the novice visually 
misrepresents the location of the fish. The novice clearly uses the 
visual indicators of fish location as indicators—as shown by the di- 
rection of the spear toss—but thereby misrepresents the where- 
abouts of dinner. This misrepresentation requires no prior learning 
in optimal situations; it occurs from the start. The novice need not 
be linguistically endowed or conceptually sophisticated. It seems 
dogmatic to insist that some propositionally formulated judgment 
must flicker through consciousness before the weapon is unleashed. 
It seems implausible to claim that the novice’s visual system is some- 
how malfunctioning or failing to perform any of its proper func- 
tions. And the misrepresentation of the fish’s location is a matter of 
optics, arising in such situations invariably, as a direct consequence 
of the laws of nature. For spear fishers there is no veridical visual 
perception of the fish’s location upon which the nonveridical per- 
ception is asymmetrically dependent.’ A solution to the disjunction 
problem ought to be as obvious as is the fact that the novice visually 
misrepresents the location of the fish, or that seeing a leaf as a 
mouse is a misrepresentation. We need to reexamine the basics. Is 
there not some simpler way to solve such instances of the disjunc- 
tion problem? 

I think there is, and that a rationale for a solution can be pro- 
vided, surprisingly enough, using good old-fashioned information 
theory. That theory can be used in some new ways to attack the 


7 See Fodor, pp. 89-136. 

® See Fodor, pp. 51-97; Cummins, chs. 4—7; Peter Godfrey-Smith, “‘Misinfor- 
mation,” ian Journal of , XIX, 4 (1989): 533-50. 

° In this respect, we are similar to the frog in the lab, who (supposedly) cannot 
distinguish flies from moving black dots. The “misrepresentation” arises nevita- 
bly, as a consequence of our construction and of natural law. You will not ever see 
the fish in the right place. Fodor (pp. 106—9) would apparently infer that neither 
frog nor spear fisher suffers a musrepresentation. 
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problem. Perhaps some of its resources have remained hidden and 
unexploited because of a tendency to confuse causal theories of 
representation with informational theories, and so to discount the 
independent contribution of the latter. The two must be carefully 
distinguished. Information theory allows distinctions that cannot be 
made using causal or correlational terms alone. In particular, its 
terms can be used to provide constraints on interpretations—the 
conditions C—of the sort needed to solve the disjunction problem. 
Now, of course an information-theoretic account of representation 
is a species of causal theory, since an information link between 
source and destination requires causal relations of specific kinds.!° 
But not all causal relations are informational. I propose that the 
information-theoretic terms enable us to pick out just the right kind 
of causal relation between sensory representations and their objects. 
Instead of a causal rule for interpreting such representations, I shall 
propose what might as well be called an “informational” rule. 
Crudely: u does not represent that with which it most reliably covar- 
ies, but rather that about which it carries the most information. One 
burden of the argument is to show that these are quite distinct. 


O 
The argument will proceed through six steps. Because you can verify 
them yourself (all you need is a spreadsheet program and knowledge 
of the equations"’) I shall call them findings. Here is the first one. 


1. A signal for a disjunction can carry less information than does one 
for one of the disjuncts. 


The mathematical theory identifies “receiving information” with re- 
ducing uncertainty. Uncertainties are deemed low for highly proba- 
ble events, and high for those which are unlikely. One gains more 
information when one learns that some improbable event occurred 
than when one learns something happened that was only to be ex- 
pected. From this it follows that a signal for a disjunct can carry 
more information than a signal for the disjunction. The probability 


of P or Q happening is typically higher than the probability of P 


1° See Dretske, KFI, pp. 74-7 and p. 247, fn. 6. 

H I use the equations for the “a prion” entropy in the source and for the 
average equivocation in the destination ensemble about the source. The average 
information content in the destination ensemble about the source then the 
a prion entropy of the source minus the equi in the destination t the 
source. For brief nontechnical accounts of the equations see Kenneth Sayre, Cy- 
bernetics and the Philosophy of Mind (New York: Routledge, 1976), pp 22-35; 
J. R. Peirce, Signals, Symbols, and Noise (New York: Dover, 1961), pp. 145-65. 
For a much fuller discussion see Dretske, KFI. Dretske extends the mathematical 
theory in various ways to provide a measure of the amount of information one 
event conveys about another It should be noted that the findings in this T 
use only the standard equations for average information content fa an ensemble 
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alone. P alone is rarer, so its occurrence is a greater violation of 
expectations than would be the occurrence of P or Q, so its occur- 
rence has a higher “surprisal.” 


2. Even though two antecedents are equally involved in the causal 
production of a signal, that signal may carry much more nforma- 
tion about one than about the other. It may carry no information at 
all about some of its causes. !? 


Consider a chain of antecedents producing a signal. At the far end 
we have a distal mouse. As it scampers about, it causes various reti- 
nal events—proximal stimuli—which later cause more central ys. 
The key is that the same distal mouse causes many different retinal 
stimuli—as it is seen from different distances and angles—but all 
those different stimuli might subsequently be encoded in just one 
type of sensory episode: u. In such a case, p tracks the distal mouse 
and not the proximal stimuli; it carries information about the crea- 
ture in front of the eyes, and not the retinal events that that creature 
causes. Because of the massive equivocation at the retinal stage, 4 
“sees through” the proximal stimuli to their single distal cause. 

A signal can carry more information about some of its causal 
antecedents than about others. About some it may carry no infor- 
mation at all. Information-theoretic terms allow us to make distinc- 
tions that the causal talk does not.'® 


3. A signal might be perfectly correlated with some disjunction of fea- 
tures but carry no information about which occurred. It may be so 


equivocal as to carry zero formation about distal events. 


An equivocal signal is one caused sometimes by one type of distal 
event, sometimes by another. Such equivocation erodes the infor- 
mation yield, and can render a signal useless. 

To take a limiting case: suppose the disjunction comprises all of 
the stimulus conditions confronting a beast, and y is ubiquitous. The 
disjunction yields a perfect correlation with our representation p. 
But the occurrence of u conveys no information about conditions 
confronting the system. (Since p is omnipresent, it cannot un- 
derwrite any discriminations, and is of no help in reducing uncer- 
tainty about anything. While such constancy may be comforting, it is 
epistemically useless.) Correlation and information both yield met- 
rics for assessing the degree of association between two classes of 


12? This important point was first made by Dretske, KFI, pp. 156-9. 

13 As Dretske 159) putin, Thiers may be no: dldicrence beween the 
way events occurring in our head depend, , on a number of different 
antecedent events, but there may be a significant difference in the informanon 
these sensory states carry about these causal antecedents.” 
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events, but they yield different metrics.'* A metric aimed at maxi- 
mizing correlation may often embrace disjunctive categories, while 
one aimed at maximizing information will strive to avoid them. 

In more interesting cases our system has other representational 
capacities, but the same principle holds. Suppose in our field there 
are 100 mice, 50 shrews, and 50 other creatures. Suppose signal u 
occurs whenever a mouse or a shrew is seen. There is 1 bit of infor- 
mation associated with any mouse sighting, but in this system it will 
be largely lost, since the signal u equivocates between mice and 
shrews (at .92 bits lost). The signal of course would still carry the 
information associated with sighting a mouse or a shrew, but (from 
finding 1) this is considerably less than the information associated 
with sighting a mouse specifically. In fact, it is about two fifths of the 
yield possible; signals for mouse or shrew would carry only .42 bits. 

To this point, information theory has been used in a familiar way: 
to assess the contribution of a signal within a system defined by two 
ensembles. Sensation is something of a hit-or-miss affair, and one 
needs stochastic notions to carry out such an assessment. But infor- 
mation theory can also be used in a new way. Instead of concentrat- 
ing on one system, and applying the equations to signals within it, 
imagine different systems with ensembles organized in different 
ways, and use information theory to compare the net results. Each 
sensory system is stochastic, but there are rival ways of coping with 
the odds. Information theory provides a metric for comparing ri- 
vals. In effect, each “organization” is a model for a potential sen- 
sory system—a proto-beast—and we can use information theory to 
assess their relative epistemic performance. 

For example, instead of treating u as a perfectly equivocal signal 
for a disjunction, a rival system might treat u as a (noisy) indicator 
for just one of the disjuncts, and treat the other occurrences as 
noise. By “treating some u occurrences as noise” I mean that in that 
system those occurrences do nothing but add to the equivocation in 
the channel.'® They indicate nothing about conditions at the source, 


‘4 Correlation measures the reduction in variance given knowledge of an inde- 
pendent variable. Information theory measures changes in probabilities. From 
this root distinction many differences flow. Information is assessed using discrete 
math, while correlation uses only continuous values. Jumbling the ordering of 
categories could utterly destroy the correlation but leave all the information in- 
tact. Fmally, distinct signal types can carry vastly different amounts of informa- 
tion about events at the source. In correlations this cannot happen. Different 
values of the independent variable all get plugged mto the same regression equa- 
tion and reduce variance in the estimate of the dependent variable to exactly the 
same extent. 

Technically, “noise” exists in a channel if a given stimulus causes more 
than one type of code, while “equivocation” exists if a given type is caused 
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and carry no information. Oddly enough, treating some putative 
signals as noise can improve the information yield of the entire 
channel. Correlations between p and distal features go down, equiv- 
ocation increases, but the overall information yield goes up. This is 
4. Suppose a signal occurs in response to either of two conditions 
(e.g., for a disjunction of features). Systems that treat some propor- 
tion of the occurrences of that signal in response to one of those 
conditions as noise increase the overall information yield of their 
output ensemble. 


Suppose u occurs in response to mice or mousey-looking shrews. We 

can imagine two different ways to organize sensory ensembles. The 
first treats the union of mice and mousey-looking shrews as the 
extension of u. In that system, u is unequivocal; it perfectly and 
reliably signals mice or mousey-looking shrews. Alternatively, a sys- 
tem could treat » as a noisy indicator for mice. It treats some of the 
occurrences of u produced in response to shrews as noise. This 
makes equivocal; it no longer perfectly indicates the presence of 
the feature that we claim it represents. Nevertheless, even though 
the rival system adds equivocation to the channel, and decreases the 
correlation between distal features and central signals, the net infor- 
mation yield of its signals goes up. 

Here is an intuitive example. You have an old Glenn Gould al- 
bum. When you play it on the Victrola, various snaps, crackles, and 
pops come out the speakers. You could consider the record to be a 
perfectly faithful reproduction of a disjunction: the sounds resulting 
from Gould’s efforts at the keyboard and those resulting from 
sneezes, coughs, microphone hum, glitches in the recorder, nicks 
and scratches in the plastic, and amplifier feedback. The sounds 
unequivocally and perfectly represent that disjunction. But suppose 
we can treat some of those sounds as noise. We discard, ignore, 
disregard some of them. The correlation between the sounds com- 
ing out of the speakers and what we take them to represent goes 
down. Equivocation in our channel goes up. Nevertheless, the infor- 
mation those sounds carry about the source—what they indicate 
about Gould’s efforts at the keyboard—goes up. Even though you 
add noise, you get more information about what Gould was doing at 
that concert long ago. You hear through the noise, and get a better 
sense of that long-ago, distant, distal source. 


by more than one type of stimulus. Techni , then, one can have noise without 

or equivocation without noise. nontechnical parlance, a channel 
is “noisy” if in it one finds either what is technically called * ‘noise” or what is 
technically called “‘equivocation.” I use the word ‘noise’ in this nontechnical way. 
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That example might seem to cheat in various ways, so let us do it 
by the numbers. I shall compare various models for the informa- 
tional ensembles involved in our pastoral scene. In all the compari- 
sons the two models always confront the same inputs; there are 
always the same numbers of mice and shrews scampering about in 
our field. We compare the models over a range of “base rates”: 
rates at which shrews cause us, or mice cause us, for instance. In any 
comparison both models are again assumed to operate under the 
same “market conditions” or base rates. The models differ in their 
internal organization: their assignment of events to classes within 
the output ensemble. One model might use u to signal a particular 
class of events, and the other not. These models hence provide 
means for examining rival interpretations for u and ø. I shall show 
that there are compelling information-theoretic principles favoring 
one model over the other. One yields much more information about 
the beasts in the field than does the other. The systems that are 
better at picking up information will also be seen to possess increas- 
ingly successful solutions to the disjunction problem. 

Suppose a system treats a disjunction of (say) M or N as one input 
state, and produces signal u for either disjunct. It makes no distinc- 
tion between M and N. The system also has an input state S, to 
which ø is signalled. We assume that the disjunctive input state and 
the state S are equally likely, so occurrence of either yields at most 
one bit of information. In one system, our channel has zero equivo- 
cation. u always carries one bit of information—that M or N oc- 
curred—and a also carries one bit, signalling S. 

Now consider a rival system, which treats some portion of the N 
disjunct as noise. By this I mean that some of the occurrences of N 
are no longer coded by p, but instead by some new signal e, which 
carries no information about the state of the source. It is con- 
structed to be maximally equivocal about whether the source is in 
the disjunctive state (M or N) or in state S. The new signal adds 
equivocation to the channel. Nevertheless, it improves the overall 
information yield. This is true no matter what proportion of the N 
disjunct is treated as noise. See figure 1. The key is that the informa- 
tion content of u increases as more of N gets counted as noise. Let 
us suppose that M and N are equally likely, so that initially half the 
occurrences of u were to M, and half were to N. If all of the occur- 
rences of N were encoded as e, the average information per event in 
the channel would rise to 1.5 bits. The back row of bars in the figure 
shows how the average information (input entropy) in the ensemble 
increases as more of N is counted as noise. We are unfortunately 
adding noise to our channel—the occurrences of e are utterly equiv- 
ocal—so we never make it that high. Nevertheless, the net yield is 
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Figure 1: Benefits of converting disjuncts to noise 








positive. The bars in front show information actually transmitted 
across the channel, taking into account the losses due to noise. We 
do better with noise. With it we more efficiently decrease our uncer- 
tainty about events at the source. 

This finding is important. Call it the value of noise. The concept of 
noise is immensely useful. It is similar to the value of measurement 
error. Treat some of the readings of your instruments as errors. 
Take several measurements, and find their average. Why do we do 
this? Oddly enough, by treating some of the measurements as errors 
—or better, some of the variance in measurement as error variance 
—we get what we think is a better indicator of the parameter’s 
“true” value. Certainly the fit between observed and predicted val- 
ues improves. Similarly, signals can convey more information if we 
can treat some of them as noise.’® 

So if we can treat some of the occurrences of a disjunctive predi- 
cate as noise, we accrue various benefits. Now the question be- 
comes: Is there any information-theoretic rationale for treating 
some of the variance in a channel as noise? In particular, if we are 


16 This uses the standard concepts of “amounts of information” carried (on 
average) in ensembles. Dretske (KFI) argued that 2 signal cannot carry the infor- 
mation that s is Fif it is at all equivocal, but was there using his own special sense 
of the term “information content” applied to parncular events. 
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faced with the disjunction problem, and could treat a signal either as 
a perfectly reliable and error-free signal for a disjunction, or as an 
equivocal and noisy signal for just one of the disjuncts, is there any 
information-theoretic reason to prefer the second interpretation 
over the first? 

J think such a rationale can be provided. To develop it, consider 
again the leaf caught under the grass which, for a moment, from a 
particular angle, looks like a mouse. It causes in you a sensory epi- 
sode presenting all those qualities shared by experiences of seeing 
mice. Why do we consider the result to be a misrepresentation—a 
transitory illusion? The obvious, untutored answer is simply: when 
you look at it again, you see that it is not a mouse. You scan the same 
place again, and sense something different. That distal source—that 
location—no longer causes a u in you. Its surfaces are no longer seen 
as surfaces of a mouse, but are seen to be surfaces of a dark leaf. 
Mice do not turn into leaves. So the earlier sensory episode misrep- 
resented what was going on at that place. 

The critical step is to scan the same place or the same thing a 
second time. Recognizing misrepresentation requires perceptual re- 
identification. Clearly if we had no opportunity to look at the same 
thing again, we would never know that we had not seen a mouse. If 
we could not place the same thing before the sense organs a second 
time—or before a different set of sensory transducers—it is hard to 
imagine how we could ever acquire a concept of sensory misrepre- 
sentation. But if we can place the same thing before the sense 
organs a second time—or before a different set of sensory trans- 
ducers—we can provide an information-theoretic rationale for the 
possibility of misrepresentation. 

Suppose a thousand mice and a thousand shrews inhabit our pas- 
ture, and that at some point one hundred of the shrews have caused 
us. What happens if we stay out in the pasture, day after day, and 
continue counting? There is some average “‘hit rate” or rate of suc- 
cessful recognition of shrews which will continue to apply in the 
long haul. Allow it to take its toll on the initial interpretations. There 
are two rival treatments for the one hundred initial episodes of 
p-causing shrews. One system would treat g as a disjunctive predi- 
cate, flawlessly indicating mice or mousey-looking shrews. Those one 
hundred initial episodes would not add to equivocation in the chan- 
nel. A rival would treat » as a noisy indicator, usually indicating 
mice, but including some tokenings that indicate nothing at all. It 
turns out that the latter systems—the “noisy” ones—always gain 
more information about what beasts are in the field than do the 
former ones, which use disjunctive groupings. The reason is that, 
given a sufficient “hit rate,” later glimpses of the occasionally 
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mousey-looking shrews will most often yield the representation ø. If 
we interpret u so as to include the occasionally mousey-looking 
shrews, the system suffers greater equivocation over the long term. 
See figure 2. 

The “disjunctive” model treats x as a signal for mice or mousey- 
looking shrews. In it the one hundred initial mousey-looking shrews 
do not add to the equivocation of u, but the subsequent o’s those 
same creatures cause do increase the overall equivocation of the 
channel. In contrast, the ‘noisy’ model interprets u as mice and 
treats its shrew-caused tokenings as noise. In it the mousey-looking 
shrews that caused ys add to the equivocation of the channel, since 
they will more often yield the signal ø. The “‘hit rate” is the rate at 
which shrews are correctly recognized—the rate at which they cause 
os and not us. We then ask: What happens if we keep on looking? 
How do the interpretations hold up in the long haul, if over multiple 
sightings those same rates are applied again and again? We allow the 
base rate of recognition to take its toll on both models. 

The graph shows that at any hit rate, the noisy model conveys 
more information about the beasts in the field than does the dis- 
junctive model. Given the opportunity to re-sample the source, the 
disjunctive model has greater equivocation. So the information con- 
veyed about distal events by signals in the noisy model is always 
greater than that of the disjunctive model. If u is interpreted as a 
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Figure 2: Information about distal events m two long-term models 
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noisy indicator for mice, our ensemble yields more information than 
if u is interpreted as a perfect indicator for mice or mousey-looking 
shrews. We can summarize this as a finding: 


5. Lf shrews that sometimes cause a y can be scanned repeatedly, and if 
they continue to cause us and os at the same base rates, then the 
information content of the ensemble goes up if the episodes of 
shrews causing us are counted as noise and not as part of the exten- 
sion of u. Conversely, if those episodes are treated as part of the 
extension of u, so that they do not initially add to equivocation in 
the channel, over the long haul the equivocation in the channel will 
go up dramatically, and the information conveyed about the source 
goes down. 


If the sensory system does not include all the causes of us in the 
extension of u, but instead treats some of them as noise, the infor- 
mation content of its states goes up. 

The performance differences between the two models in figure 2 
might appear insignificant, rising from one tenth to just three tenths 
of a bit of information. But given the simplicity of the model, those 
differences are, proportionally speaking, enormous. The detection 
problem faced by these systems is the simplest possible: a one bit 
decision between two equally likely alternatives. As the number of 
categories needing detection goes up and their relative likelihood 
goes down, the amount of information available in the field rises 
dramatically. The differences between the models become ever 
more pronounced. Even in our simple comparison, the proto-beasts 
differ by about 30% in the amount of information they receive 
about distal events. In a competitive market, such as the one faced 
by the beasts in the field, such a difference could make all the differ- 
ence. Think of the long-term consequences of a 30% difference in, 
say, your car fuel efficiency, or the performance of your mutual 
fund managers. Neither evolution nor operant learning should be 
expected always or inevitably to yield the informationally optimal 
organization of ensembles. But our finding explains why ensembles 
organized in such a way would provide an advantage.?” 


17 at least some of the organizing of ensembles takes 
A A A E E pe 
matter of restructuring or reorganizing ensembles so as to maximize the chances 
for reinforcement. It seems quite likely that acquiring an organization that carries 
relatively more information about distal events would increase those chances. So 
if learning is at least sometimes effective at selecting internal o ions that 
improve odds for reinforcement, we can explain why systems some- 


times have ensembles organired along the lines of the model. 
Eiven in those circumstances in which one might appeal to evolution to explain 
the organization of ensembles, the appeal is of a very different kind than that 
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We can add a final wrinkle to the story. Today we are accompa- 
nied to our pasture by that mythic neo-Rylean hero, Jones.'* He has 
abandoned the exploration of necktie shops in Pittsburgh to get 
some fresh country air. Jones spies a rodent scampering under the 
grass, which, from that angle and for that moment, looks like a 
mouse. Jones clicks his counter. The rodent then turns boldly and 
stares our neo-Rylean full in the face. Jones can quite plainly see 
that the beast is a shrew. ‘That’s funny,” thinks Jones, “mice don’t 
turn into shrews. How am I to make sense of the fact that it caused 
in me a pr” 

With our most recent finding we can perhaps convince Jones that 
it is a bad idea to reinterpret p so that its extension is “mouse or 
mousey-looking shrew.” Such an interpretation would not classify 
Jones’s initial glimpse of the shrew as a misrepresentation. While 
there is no prima facie absurdity in that suggestion, it falters in the 
long term, since on average most sightings of even those mousey- 
looking shrews will cause os. It is a better idea to allow that some 
tokenings of u might be misrepresentations, and that the initial epi- 
sode was a transitory illusion. p is to be read as a noisy indicator of 
mice. In the long term, this interpretation gives us better indicators 
of what beasts are in the field. It still leaves Jones acutely uncomfort- 
able in the short term, however. He asks “How am I to conceptual- 
ize a u caused by a shrew? It differs from a mouse-caused u, since it 
is caused by a shrew. It differs from a shrew-caused ø, since here the 
result is a u. The episode instead has all the qualities that would 
naturally lead me to say ‘Lo, a mouse’. I don’t know what to say.” 

Thankfully, Jones is a neo-Rylean genius. He invents a new cate- 
gory for just such episodes. He stipulates: it is not an episode of 
seeing a mouse, it is not an episode of seeing a shrew, it is hence- 
forth to be considered an episode of seeing something that merely 
looks like a mouse. It appeared to be a mouse, but was not. Jones 
invents the category of sensory appearance. The shrew-caused ys get 
tossed into that new bin. 

As befits his talents, Jones runs the argument at a very high level, 
involving linguistically mediated conceptualization and proposi- 
tional attitudes. A similar argument can be run at a simpler, sensory 
level. Information theory provides a compelling rationale for the 





ing better information about distal conditions. We do not need to assume that 
there are structures in the visual system whose function (or proper function) 1s to 


detect mics i (and not, say, rodents, food, or even just moving things). 
18 See id Sellars, ‘““Empancism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Science, 
and ity (New York: Routledge, 1963), p. 183. rites Gest 
“Jim” who first (p 143) noticed the apparent shift in hue of a neckue it is 


carried outdoors from the shop. 
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existence of categories in sensory ensembles that are subsequently 
verbalized as “merely looks like a mouse”: categories that subse- 
quently might be described as mere appearance. These systems can 
recognize some of their own tokenings as noise. Proto-beasts that 
have such categories and capabilities do even better at sorting out 
their neighbors than do our simple-minded (mark 5) models: - 


6. Suppose there is some base rate at which shrew-caused ps are subse- 
quently recognized to have been caused by something other than 


mice. If we add a new coding category—one corresponding to some- 
thing merely looking like a mouse—into which that porton of the 
shrew-caused ys are placed, then no matter what the base rate, the 
equivocation of the u category plummets. 


This finding is applicable only if the competing systems have the 
opportunity to scan the same beast a second time. We assume that 
some of the shrew-caused us are subsequently recognized as having 
been caused by something other than a mouse. Some systems con- 
trive a new “wastebasket” coding category for such episodes. It is 
entirely equivocal; it does not indicate what sort of thing then 
“looked like” a mouse. Nevertheless, that category will dramatically 
improve the information yield of the remaining us. i 

Again we assume a thousand mice and a thousand shrews inhabit 
our pasture, and initially consider an ensemble containing just 4 and 
ø, so that with perfect information transmission the maximal infor- 
mation associated with occurrence of a u (or a o) would be one bit. 
We consider adding a “looks” category for those episodes of u 
caused by something other than a mouse. For some but not all such 
sightings, we track the location (or the animal) and discover that it 
was not a mouse after all, but a shrew. If we then add the category 
“merely looks like a mouse,” and into it toss such sightings, the 
equivocation of » drops (and the net information yield rises) dramat- 
ically. See figure 3. l 

Sensory systems can sometimes treat noise as noise. This is part of 
what I meant earlier by the suggestion that one can hear Gould’s 
efforts through the hum and the hiss of the speakers. Some of the 
auditory variations are discounted and discarded as not possibly 
tracking distal variations. You can hear that the hum and hiss do not 
derive from the efforts at the keyboard. They sound locally pro- 
duced, not correlated with other sounds from the distal locus. In the 
same way, with a second glimpse a visual after-image can be seen to 
correlate with eye movements, not distal surfaces. The Sensory sys- 
tem itself has the wherewithal to take repéated measurements and 
on that basis treat some of its own measurements as noise. 
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The informational benefit of adding a category for mere appear- 
ance is a function of four rates: 


1. The rate at which shrews cause os. 

2. The rate at which shrew-caused us are subsequently recognized as 
having been caused by something other than mice. 

3. The rate at which mice cause ps. 

4. The rate at which mouse-caused os are subsequently recognized as 
having been caused by something other than shrews. 


These can vary independently, though intuitively the first two, and 
the last two, will typically be about equal. This is a large parameter 
space, but it turns out that no matter what the rates are, adding a 
“looks” category into which groups (2) and (4) are lumped always 
decreases equivocation in p and ø. Figure 3 simplifies by displaying 
only that slice through parameter space along which all four rates 
equal one another. For example, at an accuracy rate of .5, only half 
the shrews cause os, and half the shrew-caused ys are subsequently 
“recognized as having been caused by something other than mice, so 
` are tossed into the “looks” category. Likewise, at that point half the 
mice cause us, and half of the mouse-caused os are also tossed into 
the “looks” category. We see that without a “looks” category the 
equivocation associated with any occurrence of a u at that point 
would be .5, or half the potential information. Adding a “looks” 
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category, even though it conveys no information itself, drops the 
equivocation of u to .35. That performance by the “looks” model is 
only matched by the model without “looks” when its categories are 
applied with an accuracy rate of 80%. We can see the informational 
advantage of having a category of mere appearance. With such a 
category we need an accuracy rate of only 80% to match the perfor- 
mance of the model without “looks” when it is being applied at an 
accuracy rate of 97%—the rightmost bar in figure 3. With a cate- 
gory for “looks,” we can still gain just as much information about 
distal conditions, even though our sensory systems are noisy, crude, 
and unreliable. Without “looks” we would require flawless compo- 
nents and near perfect operation to learn the same amount about 
what beasts are in the field. 

A final intuitive example may help. Having a category for items 
that merely look like a mouse is similar to having a wastebasket into 
which you dump any junk mail that you recognize as such. You try to 
keep orderly files, cleanly categorized, but without a wastebasket it is 
difficult. Inevitably the categories will blur and junk mail will sneak 
into your files. But suppose you get a wastebasket and into it dump 
whatever you happen to recognize as junk mail. You do not need to 
be perfect at recognizing which mail is junk mail; you make mistakes 
at that, too. The wastebasket contains no single category—it is so 
equivocal as to convey zero information about your sources of mail. 
But its primary benefit is that it cleans up the other coding catego- 
ries. This is the value of noise: it improves the information yield of 
the other categories. 

m 
Our six findings can be summarized as follows. We are faced with 
the task of selecting the extension of » from the horde of anteced- 
ents that on various occasions lead to its production. In particular, 
we must explain why u should not be interpreted as representing the 
disjunction of “mice or mousey-looking shrews or leaves blowing in 
the wind or ...” whatever on that particular occasion caused a p. 
From our first finding we know that y carries more information if it 
carries information about just one disjunct than if it codes the dis- 
junction. Our second finding shows that » may carry zero informa- 
tion about some of the states causally involved in its production, and 
much more information about others. Third, equivocation between 
two disjuncts can wipe out all the information a code might carry 
concerning which one occurred. So intuitively it seems that infor- 
mation-theoretic terms may allow u to “focus” on some of its 
antecedents to the exclusion of others. Let us then consider the 
possibility that u does not represent whatever causes it, but instead 
represents that about which it carries the most information. We next 
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saw that, if one interprets u to represent just one of its disjuncts, 
and treats the other tokenings as noise, adding to the equivocation 
in the channel, the net yield is nevertheless positive. A rationale for 
treating one disjunct as noise was suggested by the fifth finding. We 
allow the two interpretations to stand the test of time: set an initial 
classification, and allow the same base rates of recognition and 
misrecognition to do their work day after day. We showed that it is 
better to pay the penalty immediately—take shrew-caused ps as 
error—than to treat them as part of the extension of yu, thereafter 
treating all the os those shrews will cause as errors. A “noisy” model 
conveys more information in the long term than does the “‘disjunc- 
tive” one. Finally, we found a compelling information-theoretic ra- 
tionale for the concepts of sensory appearance—of something 
merely looking like a mouse. If some of the shrew-caused us are 
subsequently recognized as distinct from the mice-caused ps, and 
coded in that new category, then, no matter what the rate of such 
recognition, the information content of the remaining us improves 
dramatically. 

In these six findings, one model has a large information-theoretic 
advantage over the other. Faced with the same inputs and the same 
base rates, one system of internal organization of ensembles man- 
ages to pick up more information about distal conditions. Now think 
for a moment of these rival models as rival model lines: something 
like Ford versus Toyota, except here we are dealing, not with auto- 
mobiles, but with natural species of epistemic engines.'* One proto- 
beast would indisputably pick up more information about distal 
conditions than the other. To explain why one might expect natu- 
rally occurring systems to employ the organizational principles of 
our superior models, we need only suppose that a selective advan- 
tage could accrue to systems that are relatively better at gaining 
information about distal conditions. This is a plausible (and weak) 
claim. The advantage can accrue either through learning or through 
evolution. Even if the latter lengthy process is required, we do not 
need to suppose that evolution has endowed us with specific mouse 
detectors, or structures whose function is specifically to detect mice, 
and not mice or mousey-looking shrews. Instead, we need only un- 
derstand why, in the competitive reality underlying our pastoral 
scene, those with better information will typically have better odds.” 

To understand mental representation we must somehow link 


1 See P. S. Churchland and P. A. Churchland, “Stalking the Wild Epistemic 
Engine,” Notis, xv, 1 (1983): 5-18. 
Note this can be done using ‘information’ in the standard sense of reduction 
of uncertatnty or changes in conditional probabilities, over ensembies. 
We do not need to smuggle in any semantic connotations of the term. 
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some mental states to extradermal extensions. The suggestion here 
is that a sensory episode represents that for its host about which it 
carries the most information. It represents a class of stimuli because 
it carries information about that class. This is an alternative to the 
rule that u represents that with which it most reliably covaries. With 
the informational rule we can provide a clear rationale for the claim 
that u represents mice, and not “mice or mousey-looking shrews.” 
The former interpretation provides more information about distal 
conditions. An interpretation that treats the shrew-caused us as 
noise yields more information about the objects and animals in front 
of the sense organs. 

This analysis, if true, would have far-reaching implications. It 
gives a new picture of the conditions C constraining the truth-condi- 
tion functions for some systems of mental representation, and of 
what we need to know im order to determine those functions. With 
such conditions in hand one could detail the structure of perceptual 
reference and representation. The analysis provides a new route to 
the interpretation of nonhuman sensory modalities; perhaps it can 
help determine what the echo-locating bat is representing. I believe 
it can also be applied to some aspects of linguistically mediated rep- 
resentation. Observation predicates, for example, may yield to an 
information-based semantics. These and other implications need to 
be explored elsewhere. In the space remaining here I shall simply 
sketch what account it gives of sensory misrepresentation. 

We start by noting that states of your visual cortex are “natural 
signs” or “indicators” of things in front of your eyes in the same way 
that falling leaves are natural signs of the coming winter.’ They are 
indicators of the coming winter, even though some instances arise 
from different causes. Some trees lose their leaves because they are 
infested with tree-boring worms, or because the rains are inade- 
quate and roots have died. We would indeed get a better correlation 
between falling leaves and distal conditions if we said that they are a 
sign of the coming winter or tree-boring worms or too little water or 
whatever caused them, in that instance, to fall. But we do not say 
that. In the long haul, the falling leaves are signs of the coming 
winter. There are information-theoretic reasons for preferring a 
noisy model to a disjunctive one. The other disjuncts are counted as 
noise in the channel. It is true, as Dretske says (EB, 65-6), that the 
particular leaves falling from a particular tree because of tree- 
boring worms cannot indicate that winter is coming. Like static, 
those particular episodes indicate nothing at all. They are counted 


71 On natural signs, see Paul Grice, “Meaning,” Philosophical Review, LXVI 
(1957). 377-88. On indicators, see Dretske, EB, pp. 54-9. 
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as noise, but we still say that overall, leaves falling from trees are 
indicators of the coming winter. The idea is that sensory states might 
be similar to such noisy indicators. 

Furthermore, sensory states can often be construed as measure- 
ments of distal states of affairs. Typically they are topographically 
organized maps of measurements, and much of sensory physiology 
can be understood as a sequence of such maps.” In most sensory 
modalities, we can make both spatial and qualitative discriminations. 
We discriminate both where things are happening and some qualita- 
tive features of what is happening at those places. Think of each one 
of the latter features as a meter reading, indicating, with respect to 
that feature, how things stand at that place. It is a needle pointing 
somewhere between “empty” and “‘full.”” Sensory representations 
are formed of maps of such measurements, having the form: this 
much F here, that much G there. These meter readings can be ex- 
ploited subsequently for the information they contain about goings- 
on outside the skin. The system typically takes them at face value. 
Subsequent stages after all have no access to the extradermal states 
of affairs typically indicated by such measurements. They have no 
way to check whether the fuel tank ts full. They can only proceed on 
the basis of the meter readings. 

One big difference between falling leaves and states of the visual 
cortex is that the falling leaves represent nothing unless there is 
some interpreting mind on the scene, reading them as or taking 
them to be indicators of something else. If sensory states are repre- 
sentations, their representational power should not rely in this way 
on some external source of interpretation and content. We need to 
show that the system uses its indicators as indicators; their contents 
do not derive from some mind outside, but rather arise from within. 

I think we can show this in sensory systems; the information avail- 
able in those needle readings is typically exploited. They are used as 
indicators. Our earlier example of the novice throwing the spear 
directly at the ostensible fish provides some evidence: the aim of the 
toss would be inexplicable if we suppose there was no pick-up of the 
information available in the visual sensory state. When a dark leaf in 
the grass is seen as a mouse, the exploitation of indicators is mani- 
fest. The particular surfaces, shadows, and lines in that tiny portion 
of the visual array are the “needle readings” —this much F here, 
that much G there—produced by the sensory system. You see those 
surfaces as—you take them to be—surfaces of a mouse. A particular 
surface is seen as the body of the mouse, a shadow as a leg, a dark 


™ See my Sensory Qualities (New York: Oxford, 1993), Davida Y. Teller, ‘‘Link- 
ing Propositions,” Vision Research, XXIV, 10 (1984): 1233-46; Michael Arbib, The 
Metaphorical Brain (New York. Wiley-Interscience, 1972). 
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line as a tail. This would be impossible if the visual system did not 
exploit its meter readings on the size, shape, and placement of sur- 
faces, orientation of shadows, and so on. Indeed, the pick-up of 
information is so sensitive that it takes only a minute shift of one 
surface for the illusion to vanish. But the process does not require 
or even allow conscious interpretation on your part: it is presented 
to you as a finished product. You see it as a mouse. Your visual 
system does all the work. 

Now suppose we have a system that has the capacity to pick up 
and use the information typically conveyed by its needle readings, 
but sometimes those needle readings are wrong. The meter reads 
“full” but the tank is empty. The needle reading is produced by 
something about which it conveys no information. The stuck needle 
does not indicate that the tank is full—it does not indicate anything 
—hbut if we take it to do so, we misrepresent. Similarly, if our sen- 
sory system takes the signal to indicate what it typically indicates, it 
can misrepresent. Needle readings produced by states of affairs 
about which they convey no information are noise. Because the sys- 
tem can only exploit the information in its measurements—it has no 
other mode of access to distal events—such episodes can be epi- 
sodes of misrepresentation. We have an indicator relation and a 
system in which the information conveyed by the indicator is uti- 
lized. The channel is a bit noisy, so that the “indicator” sometimes 
occurs in the absence of that about which it conveys information. I 
think sensory systems (unlike leaves falling in the forest) are pre- 
cisely such systems. 

So sensory misrepresentation might work as follows. Sensory 
states ø in a busy animal are noteworthy because of the information 
they convey about distal friends and enemies. Its sensory systems, 
thankfully, can pick up and exploit that information. In such sys- 
tems, instances of o caused by states of affairs about which o conveys 
no information are instances of misrepresentation. They are in- 
stances in which sensory states typically exploited for their informa- 
tion occur as a result of causes about which they carry no informa- 
tion. But our busy animal has only its needle readings to go on; it has 
no other mode of access to distal conditions. It takes ø to indicate 
that which it typically mdicates. It pounces on what it takes to be a 
mouse, only to find a dark leaf in its jaws. We have a case of sensory 
misrepresentation, explicable in information-theoretic terms. 

AUSTEN CLARK 
University of Tulsa 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
WHAT IS THE MODEL-THEORETIC ARGUMENT?* 


EARL of GURNEY: If there’s anything you’d like me to 
explain, fire away. 
CLAIRE: How do you know you're . . . God? 
EARL Of GURNEY: Simple. When I pray to Him I find I’m 
talking to myself. 
—Peter Barnes 
HAT exactly is the mode]l-theoretic argument? Why does 
it continue to elicit such a strong response seventeen 
years after Hilary Putnam’ first advanced it? Some would 
answer that Putnam’s argument is genuinely important, worthy of 
sustained discussion. Many others, however, would insist that it is a 
deeply confused begging of the question, worthy only of quick dis- 
missal.” In a recent contribution to this JOURNAL, James Van Cleve? 
expresses the latter opinion, arguing that Putnam’s application of 
the model-theoretic argument to causal realism (i.e., the “just more 
theory” response) is “completely wrongheaded,” simply a “ploy.” 


* I am grateful to the following people for their contributions to this eae 
Ann Baker, Ce Erne Machioa, Mark Sigert; 
Simon, and especially Pat Franken 
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, 1978), pp. 123-38; and “Introduction” (pp. viti-xiii), and “Models and 
Reality” . l- 25), in Realism and Reason: Philosophical Philosophical Papers, Volume 3 (New 
York ridge, 1983). The practical i of the argument are explored 
im the “Brains in a Vat” argument (pp. 1-21) and the ‘ pene era T Sear 
(pp. 28-48), in Reason, Truth and History (New York: Cambridge, 1981). For his 
eo aul AE see “Model Theory and 
the ‘Factuality’ of Semantics,” in , Alexander George, ed. 


(Cambridge: Blackwell, 1989), pp. 213-32 aad Renawing Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1992). 
? The foll is a representative sample of articles that express (at least implic- 
itly) the worry the model-theoretic argument imposes constraints on the 
realist which are ultimately question-begging: Anthony Brucckner, “Putnam’s 
Model-theoretic Argument against Metaphysical Realism,” Analysts, XLIV, 3 
une 1984): 134-40; Michael Devitt, Review of Putnam's Reason, Truth and 
tstory, in The Review, xcun (1984). 274-7; Carsten Hansen, ‘'Put- 


nam’s Indeterminacy t: The Skolemization eran 
Phalosophical Studues, 11 (1987): 77—99 (esp. p. 88); Mark Heller, ee. 


ence and Realism,” Midwest Studies m XO, Realism and Anttrealssm, 
P. French, T. Uehling, H. Wettstein, eds. (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1988), pp. 
113—28 (esp. p. 124); and David Lewis, ‘ E ova Australasian Jour- 


nal of i EMI LXU (1984): 221-36 (see esp. p. 225). 

“Semantic ience and Referential erminacy,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXXIX, 7 (July 1992): 344-61. 
0022-362X/93/9006/311-22 © 1993 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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Van Cleve admits that his criticism has been made numerous times 
before (ibid. p. 349), but he is hopeful that a discussion of semantic 
(and epistemological) supervenience may help Putnam—and others 
bewitched by the model-theoretic argument—finally to “see the 
point” of the objection. Unfortunately, the argument that Van 
Cleve criticizes is not an argument that Putnam has ever given. More 
generally, and in common with numerous articles before his, 
Van Cleve misrepresents the argumentative strategy of the model- 
theoretic arguments.‘ And while I do not suggest that the arguments 
force the reader to abandon metaphysical realism, they cannot be 


dismissed on the basis of Van-Cleve-type objections. 
THE MODEL-THEORETIC ARGUMENT 


The model-theoretic argument, in spite of the controversy over its 
proper interpretation, is in its main outline deceptively simple. Its 
goal is to undermine metaphysical realism. Instead of employing the 
more familiar twentieth-century strategy of attacking the very idea 
of mind-independent objects, Putnam borrows a page from Kant’s 
book. Kant argued that, even if we assume that mind-independent 
objects exist, they are simply not the right kind of thing to be ‘‘ob- 
jects of knowledge.” Similarly, Putnam argues that, even if we as- 
sume (for the sake of argument) that mind-independent objects ex- 
ist, they are not the right kind of thing to be the “objects of our 
semantic reference” (i.e., they are not the kind of object to which 
our words could conceivably bear a determinate referential rela- 
tion). If this latter claim can be established, then the original 
assumption that we can indeed think and talk about mind- 
independent objects would itself be threatened. Ultimately, then, 
the model-theoretic argument is a reductio. First, the central theses 
of metaphysical realism are assumed as premises: 


P1. The world consists of mind-independent objects. 
P2. Our statements about the world express realist claims about mind- 
independent reality. 
To these assumptions are added certain features of what it is to be a 
model’ which make it clear (if it was not obvious already) that 


1I offer a general account of the role of Putnam’s entire family of model 


theoretic ts in “What is Realistic about Putnam’s Internaj Realism?” 
Philosophical Topes, xx, 20 (1992): 49-84, 


* Putnam appeals to the work of LOwenheim and Skolem. The basic principle at 
work, however, is very simple. Since every isomorphic image of a model will itself 
be a model, our global theory (which we assume is consistent) will have indefi- 
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P3. Operational and theoretical constraints alone are not sufficient to 
fix a determimate reference relation between the terms of our lan- 


guage and mind-independent reality. 
Putnam then argues that 
P4. There exists nothing else in the universe which (m addition to 
theoretical and operational constraints) could fix a determinate 
teferential relation to mind-independent reality. 


He concludes that, therefore, 


C. Our statements are semantically indeterminate. There is no fact of 
the matter concerning the reference of our terms. [The indetermin- 
acy of reference.] 


Putnam finds C absurd and thus the argument to be a reductio of 
the initial premises (P1 and P2). Putnam spends very little time 
arguing for the absurdity of C. He trusts that most readers will be 
put off by its radically revisionist and largely counterintuitive conse- 
quences. Further, since the argument is directed against the meta- 
physical realist, he is undoubtedly relying on the fact that C will hold 
little charm for most realists.’ 

Putnam does not leave the argument here, however. He knows 
that the realist will not go down without a fight and that P4 is the 
premise that she will resist. C does not follow, the realist will argue, 
because the universe does contain a reference fixer. While there is 
no consensus among realists as to what in fact does the reference 
fixing,® it is not surprising that many contemporary physicalists in- 
sist that reference must not be an irreducibly intentional notion, 
that it must ultimately supervene upon a naturalistic relation. Hartry 
Field has suggested that the following schema 


(1) x refers to y if and only if x bears R to y. 


© At the least P2 must be abandoned. Since many will find P2 an inextricable 
part of the traditional realist picture, there will be reason to abandon P1 as well. 
Putnam is convinced that his own internal realism escapes this reductio because 
on his account the “objects” of which we speak will be objects as characterized by a 
theory (rather than mind-independent) and thus theoretical and operational con- 
straints will be sufficient to fix reference. 

7 Lewis (op. at., pp. 231-2) and Van Cleve (p. Si eat: pei a 
could survive even if reference is radically indeterminate. I suspect, however, that 
most realsts (including Lewis and Van Cleve) would think twice before embracing 
such an version of realism. 

*In on to causality, there are at least two other possible reference fixers 
cy to grar propoutions. Mote teetin, Leva OPi 27) iu PUT dat 
Ity to grasp propositions More recently, EAN cit., p 227) 
there are “elite properties” possessed by the mid todepeadedk objec thet: 
selves which provide a further constraint on reference (in addition to causality). 
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exhibits the proper form of an externalist theory of reference, 
where R is a relation characterizable in naturalistic terms. Most ex- 
ternalists assume that R is a causal relation of some specifiable type, 
giving us the beginnings of a causal theory of reference: 


CT: x refers to y if and only if x bears a causal relation of the appro- 
priate type to J. 

The causal realist, thus, argues that the force of the model-theoretic 
argument has been broken because a reference fixer has been iden- 
tified. Putnam’s response is: No! You have not provided what the 
argument demands, you have ‘‘just added more theory.’ Certainly 
we can add to our global theory, T, sentences like: ‘‘ ‘Cat’ refers to 
mind-independent cats by virtue of a causal connection of the ap- 
propriate type.” But that is just to add more sentences, more words. 
(T now becomes T-plus-CT.) Since it was the words that were threat- 
ened with indeterminacy in the first place, the new words will surely 
suffer the same fate as the old. 

When characterized in this way, Putnam’s ‘‘just more theory” re- 
sponse is admittedly cryptic and potentially vulnerable to the now 
popular rebuttal that Van Cleve offers. He says: 


Several of Putnam’s critics have thought that the foregoing objection 
to the causal theory is completely wrongheaded. They have pointed out 
that in putting forth the causal theory, one does not “just add more 
theory”; one poses an external constramt on reference, a constraint 
that works from outside the theory rather than within it .. . It is not 
causal language that fixes reference; it is causation itself (op. cit., p. 
$49). 


On this reading, Putnam’s demand is that CT not merely inform us 
of what the further constraint is that will fix reference, but rather 
that CT (i.e., the very pieces of language in which CT is expressed) 
must itself be the further constraint. Semantic externalism would 
fail, then, unless Field’s act of asserting CT or possibly some product 
of that act (e.g., the existence of sentence tokens of a particular 
sentence type) is somehow capable of binding our words to mind- 
independent objects. Van Cleve is surely right to reject this demand. 
He says: 


... if this principle [If x bears R to y, then x refers to y] is true, all that 
has to happen in order for x to refer to y is that x bear R to y. Nothing 


more is necessary; in particular, it is not necessary that we be able to say 
“what Field wants us to say.” Contrary to what Putnam repeatedly 


° Realism and Reason, p. 18 
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insists upon, we do not have to be able to “single out” one relation as 
the intended referent of ‘R’ before the causal theory (or the R-theory) 
can do its job. We can do the singling out later, as I shall show in the 
next paragraph, but we need not do it as a precondition of the success- 
ful working of the theory. One might put the point this way: as knowl- 
edge makers need not be known, so reference makers need not be 
referred to (op. cit., p. 351). 


This assessment is beyond dispute. If the causal theory is true, then 
for x to refer determinately to y it is sufficient that x bear a causal 
Telation of the appropriate type to y. Putnam, however, seems to 
demand that a further condition be met, that the realist herself must 
accomplish at least one (if not all) of the following: (i) refer to the 
causal relation in question, (ii) state the causal theory (i.e., “to say 
‘what Field wants us to say’ ”) and state it in words that somehow 
guarantee their own referential determinacy, and (iii) “single out” — 
i.e., have direct epistemic access to—the reference-fixing relation. 
Since this is to impose what is essentially an internalist requacment 
upon the externalist, it begs the question. 

If this is Putnam’s argument, then Van Cleve has a knockdown 
objection. The only difficulty is that neither Putnam nor anyone else 
has ever made this argument. To see what has gone wrong with this 
interpretation and to recover the intended force of the “just more 
theory” response, it is necessary to return to the basic structure of 
the model-theoretic argument. The argument is intended as a re- 
ductio of the realist premises. Unless there is something in addition 
to theoretical and operational constraints to fix reference, then 
metaphysical realism leads to referential indeterminacy. Note first 
that the force of Putnam’s reductio is not automatically broken sim- 
ply because the realist claims knowledge of a reference fixer. If it is 
not reasonable to think that the proposed candidate is capable of 
fixing reference, then the absurdity of semantic indeterminacy re- 
mains; if the reference fixer itself is of dubious ontological status, 
then ontological absurdity has replaced the semantic variety. (By 
Putnam’s lights, medieval essentialism is no less absurd than referen- 
tial indeterminacy.) The conditions that Putnam places upon the 
causal realist, then, are not conditions necessary for a word to refer 
to an object, but rather are conditions necessary for a theory of 
reference to be substantive and plausible. A candidate for reference 
fixer will fail to meet the latter requirement if it fits either of two 
descriptions: (i) it offers a plausible, empirical account of the deter- 
minates of reference, but because of its modesty lacks the resources 
necessary to ‘hook onto” mind-independent reality, or (ii) it postu- 
lates sufficiently potent metaphysical resources to ensure determin- 
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ate reference, but because of its ontological extravagance is prima 
facie implausible. As we shall discover, Putnam argues that any sub- 
stantive account of ‘causality’ will inevitably fit either one descrip- 
tion or the other. 

THE CAUSALITY TRILEMMA 
Is there a substantive version of the causal theory that meets the 
demands of the model-theoretic argument? One thing is certain: 
merely producing Field’s schematic definition 


(1) x refers to y if and only if x bears R to y. 


does not. (1) is not a theory, it is a schema. As it stands, we have not 
been given a further constraint that fixes reference, we have been 
given a schematic letter—a placeholder—that tells us where we 
should write the name for the reference fixer in the event that we 
ever find it. There are times when both Putnam and Van Cleve speak 
of (1) as if it is a determinate theory, the causal theory of reference, 
for example. Such talk is harmless so long as one recognizes that this 
is appropriate only in contexts in which one may assume that there is 
a substantive, coherent theory on the table. But this is precisely what 
Putnam will not allow the realist to assume without argument. One 
of the main points of the ‘‘just more theory” response is to show the 
realist that it is less than obvious that she actually has a substantive 
and coherent theory in mind, even by her own lights. Yes, the causal 
realist offers a name for the reference fixer, ‘causality’. But a name 
may or may not be a substantive advance over a placeholder for 
“something we know not what.” (Dubbing mind-independent reality 
‘the noumena’ or ‘the thing in itself’, for example, goes no distance 
at all toward explicating the notion for anyone who is otherwise 
uncomprehending.) 

This, then, is the first lémma of what is ultimately a trilemma for 
the causal realist. The trilemma arises, if Putnam is correct, because 
each of the three most obvious ways of interpreting ‘causality’ fails 
to provide a plausible reference fixer.” The first lemma is to assume 
that ‘causality’ is a mere placeholder for something we know not 
what. Since the causal realist purports to give a substantive account 
of the nature of the reference fixer, this alternative is unacceptable. 


1° While Putnam nowhere speaks of a “causality trilemma,” it is cl implied 
in his extensive writing on causality. See especially, Meaning and Moral 
paces 123-88; Reason, Truth and History, pp. 2-66 (esp. 49-66); Realism 
pei incre 1-25 (esp. 17-8), 211-6, and 295_6; and “Is the Causal 
ei Physical Itself Physical?” in Realism with a Human 
Facs, James Conant, ed (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990), pp. 80—95. 
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Those who embrace it simply refuse to accept the challenge of the 
model-theoretic argument. 

According to a second interpretation of ‘causality’, it is a notion 
that we know a great deal about, as familiar to common sense as to 
science. Call this variety empirical causality. The very fact that it is 
uncontroversial and familiar is, however, its liability as a realist refer- 
ence fixer. Since it functions entirely at the empirical level, empiri- 
cal causality must ultimately be characterizable in terms of theoreti- 
cal and operational constraints. Further, Putnam argues, empirical 
causality is an interest-relative notion ill-suited to producing deter- 
minate reference.!! The second lemma, then, is to assume that cau- 
sality is of the empirical kind. While empirical causality is a plausible 
thing for naturalists to believe in, it seems to be incapable of fixing 
reference to mind-independent objects. If causality is to reach 
beyond the empirical all the way to things in themselves, then causal- 
ity must be something more than a creature of theoretical and opera- 
tional constraints, it must be something metaphysical. 

To assume that causality is a genuinely metaphysical notion con- 
stitutes the third lemma. On this reading, causality is not an empiri- 
cal concept, it is a potent metaphysical force. Metaphysical causality 
will, then, lack the interest relatively of the empirical notion and 
should be better suited for securing determinate, realist reference. 
The problem, of course, is to make sense of such a notion. It is, 
apparently, a primitive notion that one must be capable of grasping 
as distinct from the empirical one. As far as Putnam is concerned, 
and especially given the demands of the model-theoretic argument, 
this sounds like an enigma wrapped in a mystery. And while one is 
free to assert that metaphysical causality hooks our words onto 
mind-independent reality, Putnam is hardly prepared to grant that 
this counts as anything like a plausible naturalistic explanation for 
how reference is fixed.'* 

So, how is this causality trilemma to be assessed? It is impossible to 
determine whether Putnam’s dismissal of the causal theory (for fail- 
ing to be both substantive and plausible) is reasonable until we assess 
his arguments about causality. I pretend to offer no such assessment 
here. The point, however, is that Van Cleve and company have of- 
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fered no such assessment either. Van Cleve acts as if there is a 
philosophically neutral interpretation of ‘causality’ to which the real- 
ist may uncontroversially appeal. Of course, this can hardly be. The 
dispute between realism and antirealism has, since the time of Hume 
and Kant, frequently centered upon what exactly it is to which the 
term, ‘causality’, refers. In the model-theoretic argument Putnam is 
willing to grant, for the sake of the argument, the intelligibility of 
mind-independent objects. What he will not concede is either the 
intelligibility of metaphysical causality or the realist reference-fixing 
capacity of empirical causality. The burden is on the realist to make 
one or the other of these plausible. Although the word ‘causality’ 
has been advanced, it remains “‘just more theory” until such time as 
a plausible account is forthcoming which takes us beyond theoretical 
and operational constraints. The phrase ‘causal connections of the 


appropriate type’ fails to meet that demand. 
SEMANTICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


If Van Cleve’s interpretation of Putnam’s “just more theory” re- 
sponse is correct, if Putnam is demanding that the words of the 
causal theory do the reference fixing, then Putnam is begging the 
question against all forms of semantic externalism. (Van Cleve says: 
“the ploy used by Putnam against the causal theory could be used 
against any external constraint on reference” (op. cit., p. 349).) If, 
however, my interpretation is correct, his primary intent is to offer 
an indictment of causality as a substantive and plausible reference 
fixer. To clarify this point, I shall do for Van Cleve what he did for 
Putnam by providing an epistemological analogy." 

Some people reject reliabilism in epistemology because they have 
a principled objection to externalism. (Laurence BonJour would fall 
into this category. He insists upon a metajustificatory requirement 
which no externalist theory can satisfy.) Others, however, while 
open in principle to the possibility that knowledge might supervene 
on “reliable belief-forming mechanisms,” come to believe, upon 
careful scrutiny, that there simply is no reliabilist account of knowl- 
edge which is free from wildly counterintuitive outcomes. Richard 
Feldman’* makes such an argument when he claims that reliabilists 
have failed to overcome the “generality problem.” The problem is 
this. There are so many ways of classifying belief-forming mecha- 
nisms that every instance of an individual coming to hold a belief isa 
token of a variety of different belief-forming types, some which are 
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reliable, some which are not. If no attempt is made to specify what 
the relevant type is, then we have a mere promissory note. If ‘rele- 
vant’ is glossed as “‘of the knowledge-preserving type” then an epis- 
temic notion has been smuggled in and the definition becomes cir- 
cular. Finally, Feldman argues, every attempt actually to specify the 
relevant type will be caught between the unacceptable extremes of 
specifying the type too narrowly (“the single-case problem”) and 
specifying it too broadly (‘‘the no-distinction problem”) each pro- 
ducing unacceptable outcomes. His general strategy, then, might be 
roughly characterized as follows: 


Sure we know what reliability is, but every one of my beliefs belongs to 
too many “reliable belief-forming types.” The externalist’s job is to 
cash-out the phrase, ‘reliability of the relevant type’, in a way that is 
both substantive and plausible. Every such attempt seems to be either 

an empty appeal to “reliability of the knowledge-preserving type” or a 

substantive account that is wholly implausible. 

There is an important parallel to be drawn between Putnam’s 
criticism of the causal theory and Feldman’s criticism of reliabilism. 
In the “just more theory” objection, Putnam is providing an argu- 
ment that is much closer in spirit to Feldman’s than to BonJour’s. 
Roughly, his strategy is this: 


Sure we know what empirical causality is, but every word I use to speak 
about objects in the external world bears many different causal rela- 
tions to each of a variety of different objects. The externalist’s job is to 
cash-out the phrase, ‘causality of the appropriate type’, in a way that is 
both substantive and plausible. Every such attempt seems to be either 


an empty appeal to “causality of the reference-preserving type” or a 
substantive account that is wholly implausible.” 


On my interpretation, then, the “just more theory” response is a 
reductio directed specifically at causal realism. Here, the Earl of 
Gurney’s argument which opens this paper will prove an instructive 
parallel. Just as we take the conclusion of that argument—that the 
Earl is God incarnate—to be a reductio of at least one of the prem- 
ises, 80 too Putnam considers the conclusion of his argument— 
whether it is the referential indeterminacy that accompanies empiri- 
cal causality or the extravagant ontology of metaphysical causality— 
to be a reductio of the fundamental premises of causal realism. 
Notice a second parallel: our judgment that the Earl’s argument is 


1$ Thomas Blackburn has an enlightening paper on the difficulties of 
content to ‘causality of the a rate type”’— The Elusiveness of Reference,’ 
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absurd no more requires a principled rejection of the idea of incar- 
nation than does the “‘just more theory” argument require a princi- 
pled rejection of semantic externalism. Even those otherwise sympa- 
thetic to incarnation should find the idea that the Earl is God to be 
absurd; even those otherwise sympathetic to semantic externalism 
should (if Putnam is correct) find the idea that causality is the realist 
reference fixer to be absurd. Finally, if the Earl is going to break the 
reductio force of his argument, he must provide more than a de- 
fense of the coherence of incarnation. Likewise, if Van Cleve is 
going to break the reductio force of the model-theoretic argument, 
he must do more than demonstrate that according to externalism, 
“reference makers need not be referred to” (op. cit., p. 351). 

The fundamental disagreement between Putnam and Van Cleve, 
therefore, centers on the question: What is required of an external- 
ist theory of reference? Van Cleve is right to say that the theory’s job 
is not to do the reference fixing, it is simply to tell the truth about 
the nature of the reference fixer. Van Cleve is quite wrong, how- 
ever, if he thinks the causal realist has broken the force of Putnam’s 
reductio merely by virtue of producing the phrase ‘causal connec- 
tions of the appropriate type’. Considerably more is required. Dub- 
bing causality, ‘the reference fixer’, no more defeats Putnam’s re- 
ductio than dubbing the Earl of Gurney, ‘the Christ’, defeats the 
Earl’s (unintended) reductio. 

It must be admitted that Putnam does sometimes express a gen- 
eral suspicion about semantic externalism and even offers sweeping 
dismissals of the entire project. Comments of this type have un- 
doubtedly encouraged Van Cleve’s interpretation. Nonetheleas, 
Putnam actually devotes relatively little time to such attacks. He 
recognizes that dogmatic rejections of the externalist enterprise will 
sound hollow so long as there is an externalist theory on the table 
that many philosophers find compelling. After all, he himself once 
assumed that something like the causal theory was true. He did not 
abandon a physicalist picture of language and intentionality simply 
because internal realism had no room for it. Quite the reverse is 
true. It was the particular failure of a realist-physicalist picture of 
language that caused him to question his commitment to metaphysi- 
cal realism. His goal in the model-theoretic argument is to force the 
reader to engage in a similar line of reasoning. Thus, just as he has 
attempted to show why functionalism does not work in the philo- 
sophy of mind,’* he takes great care to show why causality does not 


16 “Why Functionalism Didn’t Work,” in Representation and Reality (Cam 
bridge: MIT, 1988), pp. 73-89. 
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work as a theory of reference. His reductio will have genuine force, 
he is convinced, if he can show that each substantive externalist 
theory, when carefully scrutinized, is no better off than the genu- 
inely extravagant solution of medieval essentialism. And since he 
believes he has made such a case, he can hardly be faulted if, on 
occasion, he articulates the generalization to which an inductive in- 
ference would point—i.e., that no externalist theory is likely to be 
successful—especially since he believes that he has some insight as 
to why the failure has occurred.” 
CONCLUSION 

If the preceding analysis is correct, does it mean that Putnam is 
right, that metaphysical realism is false? Not necessarily. Putnam has 
not demonstrated that realism is false, he has merely shown that it is 
going to be difficult to provide a realist theory of reference that is 
both long on substance and modest of ontology, especially given the 
contemporary fashions of naturalistic philosophy. In this I think 
Putnam bas done a great service. For too long philosophers have 
gotten away with a wink and a nod parading as a substantive theory 
of reference. Putnam’s reductio demands that realists make good on 
their claims."® 

Yet reductios are inevitably in the eye of the beholder. And there 
are ways to rebuff them. The first option is for the causal realist 
simply to admit she does not have a terribly substantive theory to 
offer, but to claim, nonetheless, that it is rational to be a metaphysi- 
cal realist without one. Putnam does not think that it is reasonable 
to leave reference a “mystery,” but for those who do, Putnam has 
little left to say.!° A second option is to admit defeat on the plausibil- 
ity condition rather than the substantiality condition. I tend to think 
that realist reference is going to require the metaphysical extrava- 
gance of not just one but several “embarrassing” reference fixers, 
including at least proposition-grasping capacities and metaphysical 
causality. Admittedly, these are not terribly popular among those 
faithful to (what we might call) modest naturalism. Yet, since Put- 
nam’s main weapon here is the incredulity (and penchant for name 
calling) of our peers, those of us unmoved by such things may go on 


17 One of Putmam’s “sweeping dismissals” of externalism is found in Realism 
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our own merry (medieval) way, undeterred. And finally, one might 
turn the tables on Putnam, shifting the burden back on him by 
asking that he provide as developed a theory as he is demanding of 
the realist. One might argue that he himself has been fairly vague, to 
date, about how reference actually works given his internalist per- 
spective. In this spirit, Van Cleve has offered (m an unpublished 
paper”) a direct attack upon the plausibility of Putnam’s own posi- 
tion by arguing that referential indeterminacy is no less a threat to 
his internal realism than it is to metaphysical realism. Such an attack 
would clearly have force. The whole point of the model-theoretic 
argument is to be a mirror that shows the blemishes on metaphysical 
realist theories of reference, blemishes that do not appear once 
metaphysical realism is abandoned. If Van Cleve can show that the 
causal realist is no worse off than Putnam himself, then everybody’s 
got problems and Putnam loses his leverage. 

One final comment: I am convinced that Putnam’s arguments are 
genuinely enlightening even if one does not accept their conclusion. 
They make the legitimate demand that our theories of reference 
deliver what we promise of them. We may be promising too much, 
but so long as promises are made, Putnam’s reductio will hound us, 
insisting that the promises be kept. The argument that Van Cleve 
attributes to Putnam, on the other hand, is not in the least enlight- 
ening; it is, in fact, pathetic. And so, “the Putnam of Van Cleve’s 
interpretation” —call him Hilary van Putnam—unlike certain other 
hypothetical philosophers (like ‘‘Kripkenstein,” for example), is not 
worthy of our attention. Unfortunately, the arguments of van Put- 
nam have received a surprising amount of attention for over fifteen 
years. It is time to put an end to the life and times of Hilary van 
Putnam. May he rest in peace. 

DAVID LEECH ANDERSON 
Hlinois State University 


= Van Cleve makes reference (p. 358, fn. 33) to an unpublished paper, ‘The 
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Ethics with Aristotle. SARAH BROADIE. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. xiii, 462 p. Cloth $55.00. 


Sarah Broadie’s book consists of a series of questions and reflec- 
tions, often quite detailed, on the arguments and presuppositions 
supporting some crucial elements in Aristotle’s theory. Broadie is 
mostly concerned to examine the coherence of Aristotle’s position, 
given the task that Aristotle sets himself; she often warns against 
anachronistic assumptions about the kind of question he is trying to 
answer. She tries to uncover the assumptions and presuppositions 
that make it seem reasonable to Aristotle to take up some questions 
and not others, and to argue for some positions while leaving others 
undefended. 

The great merit of this book lies in its persistent, thoughtful, and 
sophisticated examination of some major issues that other critics 
have either overlooked or failed to pursue as far as Broadie pursues 
them. I shall try to give an impression of the book by exploring one 
group of questions in more detail. 

I 


One of Broadie’s major themes is summarized on the jacket: “Since 
ethics for Aristotle is above all a practical enterprise, this work at- 
tends to the ways in which his practical orientation affects both 
content and method of his inquiry.” Broadie takes very seriously 
Aristotle’s claim in the Nicomachean Ethics that the goal of political 
science is “not knowledge, but action” (1095a5—6). But what does 
this claim mean? Since the subject matter of political science is char- 
acter, and specifically virtue and vice, and since the political scientist 
studies these with reference to the supreme good, we might assume 
that Aristotle is promising to make us better people by telling us 
more about the supreme good. He suggests that knowledge of the 
supreme good “‘is of great importance for our way of life, and if, like 
archers, we have a target, we are more likely to hit the right (mark)” 
(1094a292-4). Since Book I and Book X of the Nicomachean Ethics 
tell us about the supreme good, and the other books tell us (broadly 
speaking) about the virtues, we might easily conclude that the Nico- 
machean Ethics seeks to make us better people by showing us what 
virtues we ought to cultivate in the light of a correct conception of 
the supreme good. 

In Broadie’s view, however, this conclusion embodies a serious 
mistake about the intended practical relevance of Aristotle’s lectures 
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on ethics. For in the very passages where Aristotle insists that politi- 
cal science aims at action, he also insists that those who listen to 
lectures on political science must already have been well brought up 
“in good ways of feeling and acting” (22). Broadie appeals to this 
requirement of good upbringing to support several controversial 
claims: (1) Aristotle does not seek to show that we are justified in 
holding our initial value judgments, “‘since he assumes this from the 
start and expects us to share this assumption if we wish to engage in 
ethical inquiry.” (2) “Rather, his aim ... is to show the goods we 
initially value in such a light that we shall end by valuing them only 
as they ought to be valued.” (3) “It should be clear from these 
considerations that Aristotle does not introduce the conception of 
the supreme end in order to provide us with a motive for valuing 
those things which well-brought-up people value. (4) In particular, 
in arguing as he will that this highest good in a sense consists in 
morally virtuous action, he cannot be seeking to cast morally virtu- 
ous action in such a light that his listeners will be more disposed to 
engage in it than if they did not know of this argument. (5) Already 
he has declared that argument cannot make that kind of difference. 
Those for whom the investigation is intended are by upbringing 
committed to moral goodness. (6) But what, in that case, do they 
gain by having philosophy show them that the life they are already 
prepared to lead is itself the highest good? (7) For they are now 
virtually in possession of that good. (8) But it is one thing to be 
virtually living the sort of life that is best, and another to make the 
most of that best and to be able to pass it on uncorrupted. Aris- 
totle’s inquiry assumes that to make the best of the best which we 
already have, we must reflect on it philosophically” (23; italics and 
parenthetical numbers added). 

Broadie’s claims about justification raise questions. In (1) she 
gives a reason for saying that Aristotle does not seek to show us that 
our initial value judgments are justified. But her reason is inade- 
quate; we might assume at the start that a position is justified, and 
later support our initial assumption by arguing that the position is 
indeed justified. 

Questions also arise about Broadie’s remarks on motivation. Per- 
haps (3) is right if ‘provide us with a motive’ means “provide us with 
a motive for doing something that previously we had no motive for 
doing”; for (we might concede) Aristotle does not intend to stimu- 
late a desire to be just and temperate in people who have no pre- 
vious desire at all for these virtues. Broadie, however, goes beyond 
this plausible claim to the much stronger claim (4), that Aristotle 
does not intend his readers to be more disposed to engage in virtu- 
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ous action as a result of understanding his lectures on ethics. What 
is the argument for (4)? The only defense that Broadie offers is (5); 
but could I not be committed to bravery, say, in advance of hearing 
Aristotle’s account of it, and more committed after hearing his ac- 
count of bravery and its connection with the supreme good? 

Some of the restrictions that Broadie imposes on the practical 
relevance of ethical theory result from the conviction, expressed in 
(7), that Aristotle’s pupils are “virtually” in possession of the su- 
preme good. She supports (7) by (6), claiming that the pupils are 
“prepared to” lead the life that is identified with the highest good. 
We might accept (6), if it means that Aristotle’s pupils have the good 
upbringing that is a prerequisite for the life in accordance with the 
virtues. But if (6) is understood this way, it does not support (7). 
Aristotle certainly says his pupils must have been brought up in 
good habits (1095b4—6) and that their character must be suitable 
for virtue (1179b29—30); he does not say, however, that they must 
actually be virtuous before they listen to his lectures, and so he does 
not commit himself to (7). 

Broadie’s view about the practical relevance of the Nicomachean 
Ethics is summarized in (8). One question raised by her claim about 
“making the best of the best which we have” is “the question of 
whether our prereflective commitment can expose us to all the good 
ethical possibilities implicit (though only as possibilities) in the form 
of life just mentioned” (23). Here Broadie alludes to her later dis- 
cussion of thedria. In that discussion, she argues (very roughly 
speaking) that, in Aristotle’s view, the primary value realized in the 
life in accordance with virtues of character is the perfection of rea- 
son in “noble” (kalon) activities, and that this perfection is achieved 
supremely in the life of theoretical contemplation. Hence Aristotle’s 
argument for the theoretical life presupposes_our acceptance not 
only of the virtuous life but also of his account of the value realized 
in the virtuous life. Broadie concludes: “‘the life of practical virtue is 
incomplete unless at some level it celebrates itself into completeness 
by a movement (still practical) into something quite different: for 
instance, thedria” (414). 

This general suggestion about the relation between virtue of char- 
acter and contemplation certainly deserves to be taken seriously. At 
the moment I am concerned with it as an explanation of Broadie’s 
claim (8). I am not sure how to reconcile (8), so understood, with (4). 
Broadie agrees that Aristotle’s argument for the goodness of con- 
templation is meant to persuade us to care more about contempla- 
tion than we otherwise would. But this argument requires us to see 
that the virtues of character exhibit the same type of goodness that 
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we find in contemplation, too; if awareness of this goodness causes 
us to care about contemplation, how can it fail to cause us to care 
more about the virtues of character than we otherwise would? When 
we consider the implications of Broadie’s own views about the prac- 
tical relevance of Aristotle’s ethical argument, it is difficult to see 
how she avoids being committed to some of the claims that she sets 
out to reject. 


u 

I have focused on Broadie’s remarks about the practical relevance of 
Aristotle’s moral philosophy because her views make some differ- 
ence to her interpretation of Aristotle’s different doctrines. Her 
discussion of the virtues and of wisdom (phronésts) is pervaded by 
her concern to avoid the impression that Aristotle intends to give 
first-order ethical advice to individual agents about how they should 
live their lives. 

At the beginning of his discussion of virtue of character, Aristotle 
sets out from the assumption that virtue involves acting in accor- 
dance with correct reason, and he promises to say later what right 
reason is and how it is related to the virtues (1103b31—4). He warns 
us, however, that in ethics all universal claims must be presented ‘“‘in 
outline and not exactly,” and that claims about particular cases are 
even less exact, because agents must always be considering what the 
situation demands. Still, he concludes, despite these features of eth- 
ical claims, “we must try to help” (1103b34—1104a11). Broadie 
paraphrases: “(1) not even the wisest moralist can firmly lay down 
general rules for good or right action, since (2) only the agent in 
each case can know then and there what is best. (3) There is no 
recipe for ‘functioning well’. (4) It is functioning in accordance with 
right reason or the orthas logos, but no one can say in advance what 
the orthos logos for a particular situation might be” (60; parentheti- 
cal numbers added). 

Broadie’s paraphrase attributes to Aristotle a more extreme skep- 
ticism about general rules than he actually professes. The difficulty 
of deciding about particular cases, mentioned in (2), is insufficient 
support for (1). Aristotle certainly commits himself to saying that 
general rules cannot always be expected to decide particular cases, 
and that it is a mistake to attempt to formulate them so precisely 
that we can apply them to particular cases with nothing more than 
the aid of ordinary (nonmoral) perceptual information. That does 
not show, however, that we cannot firmly lay down general rules 
that will hold in most cases; it does not even show that we cannot lay 
down exceptionless rules, as long as they are imprecise enough. 
Broadie’s parallel with a recipe, suggested in (3), is quite helpful. 
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Not all cooks use precise measurements; and sometimes a recipe 
tells us (for instance) to add enough flour to make the dough 
springy, but not so much that it becomes crumbly, or it tells us to 
bake something until it is golden brown (cf. 1113a1). It takes experi- 
ence to apply these prescriptions in particular cases, but that does 
not make recipes unnecessary or useless. If this is so, then Broadie’s 
claim (4) does not support (3); the fact that we cannot always apply a 
generalization without further moral perception! does not make the 
generalization dispensable. 

Aristotle’s warnings about the inexactness of ethical generaliza- 
tions come between his claim that virtuous action is in accordance 
with right reason and his claim that virtue is a mean. He begins his 
argument for the latter claim immediately after saying that the 
moral philosopher must “‘try to help” despite the inexactness of 
ethics (1104a10—1). The doctrine of the mean does not provide a 
precise quantitative guide to finding the virtues, since we cannot 
eliminate ‘‘at the right time, to the right people,” and so on, from 
accounts of the intermediate state that is to be identified with virtue. 
This does not make the doctrine of the mean empty; in putting it 
forward Aristotle rejects both the view that virtue requires mere 
continence and the view that it requires the suppression of nonra- 
tional desires. In telling us how to achieve the mean Aristotle gives 
some general advice about compensating for the extreme to which 
we are more prone, though he qualifies it with his normal warning 
about inexactness (1109a30—b23). We should therefore not take his 
remarks about inexactness to suggest that Aristotle means to refrain 
from the generalizations that suffer from inexactness; on the con- 
trary, it is because he means to present such generalizations that the 
warning about inexactness is needed to forestall possible misunder- 
standings. 

To see the implications of Broadie’s position, we must examine 
her later use of the passage on inexactness. In Book VI, Aristotle 
offers to say what right reason is (1138b18—34), and at the end of 
that book he concludes that it is the right reason that accords with 
wisdom (1144b21—4). This is not very much more specific, unless we 
have a clearer account of what the wise person is like; and Book VI 
offers to give us this clearer account. Broadie considers the sugges- 
tion that Aristotle offers his account in response to someone who 
looks for ethical direction. On this view, ‘‘[he] looks for his guidance 
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to the ethical philosopher, and the passage implies that the ethical 
philosopher is at fault if he fails to give specific advice” (189). Broa- 
die rejects this interpretation, on the ground it that would attribute 
to Aristotle a view that conflicts with the passage on inexactness: “‘if 
anyone seeks from the ethical philosopher advice about how to 
make every decision, the latter is under no obligation to reply to him 
on this level (in this case, not because it is not his business or he is 
not trained, but because, as Aristotle has said, no one can give effec- 
tive guidance of that sort) .. .” (189). 

Aristotle, however, does not say that the moral philosopher 
should not offer practical advice expressed in general rules and 
principles; he says that we should not expect such generalizations to 
be exact. It is perfectly reasonable, on this view, for people to ap- 
proach the philosopher for “‘advice about how to make every deci- 
sion,” provided that they realize what kind of advice can be offered. 
The philosopher's advice may not be (as Broadie puts it) “effective,” 
if effectiveness requires absolutely specific rules that can be applied 
without further moral perception; but the advice may nonetheless 
be useful and important. 

i 
Broadie’s views about general rules reappear in her account of the 
character of wisdom and its relation to deliberation about happi- 
ness. She rejects the ‘“‘grand-end”” view (as she labels it) according to 
which the wise person’s choices rest on deliberation that depends 
ultimately on ‘‘an explicit, comprehensive, substantial vision of the 
good” (198). One of her reasons for rejecting the grand-end view is 
that its implications would conflict with Aristotle’s explicit claims in 
the passages we have examined from Book II and Book VI. She 
refers back to Aristotle’s claim that “matters of conduct . . . have no 
fixity” (1104a4), and comments: “If he believed in a single constant 
end that justifies every rational choice, he would surely hold this up 
as one ‘fixed answer’, even though it were a high-level answer not 
easy to apply to particulars” (199). 

In fact, however, Aristotle does not reject fixed answers; what 
lacks fixity is the subject matter to which these answers must be 
applied, and that is why the answers must be inexact. If a wise per- 
son’s grand end leads him to the general principle that he ought not 
to be utterly fearless in facing dangers, but ought to face dangers 
only when the benefits to be gained are worth the dangers, this 
principle is not straightforwardly applicable to particular situations; 
nor, however, is it completely empty, since it prohibits the attitudes 
of the Celt and the mercenary (1115b24-8, 1117b17-20). 

In rejecting the grand-end view, Broadie denies that general prin- 
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ciples play any important role in the wise person’s deliberation: 
“The deliberator explains his choice of A by saying, e.g., ‘I wanted 
O, and this was the situation, but at the same time it was important 
not to jeopardise P’. But it does not follow that he can or should be 
expected to justify the priorities implied in wanting O on these 
terms” (248). General principles are irrelevant: “I would say that 
having such principles is a surrogate for Aristotelian practical intel- 
ligence. If we could understand clearly the role he assigns to intelli- 
gence, we should no longer feel it a lack that practical principles do 
not appear in his account of the formation of rational choice” 
(248-9). 

Broadie suggests (if I understand her correctly) that, if on one 
occasion the wise person prefers the interests of his friends over 
those of strangers, he cannot give, and should not be expected to 
give, any reason for making this choice. This puzzles me. What if, on 
another occasion, the same wise person prefers the mterests of 
strangers over those of his friends? How is he to answer the charge 
of inconsistency? If he follows Broadie’s advice, he may simply tell 
us that he is a wise person and that the exercise of practical intelli- 
gence showed hjm the difference between the two situations. But is 
it not reasonable to ask him where the difference lies? If it is, then it 
also seems reasonable for him to answer (for instance): “In the first 
case, I was giving a party for my friends rather than for strangers, 
since there is no general requirement to do all I can to benefit 
others. In the second case, I refused to lie about my friends’ collu- 
sion in insurance fraud, since friendship does not require complicity 
in fraud.” This sort of answer introduces general principles (inexact, 
but not useless) identifying morally relevant features of the different 
situations. I do not see why we should believe that Aristotle is hostile 
to general principles of this sort, or that he wants the wise person to 


do without them. 
IV 


Those who have already puzzled over the Ethics and some of the 
secondary literature will especially benefit from Aristotle with Broa- 
die. This book ought to be a constant companion, to be read and 
re-read by serious students of the Ethics. 

. TH. IRWIN 
Cornell University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of a new quar- 
terly journal: Perspectives on Science: Historical, Philosophical, Social, edited 
by Joseph C. Pitt, Virginia Polytechnic and State University. Appearing in 
Spring 1998, ‘the journal will be devoted to studies on the sciences that 
integrate historical, philosophical, and sociological perspectives. It will pub- 
lish case studies and theoretical essays of a metahistorical and metaphiloso- 
phical character. Book reviews and review essays will appear regularly. For 
subscription information, please write to: Journals Division, Univ. Chicago 
Press, P. O. Box 37005, Chicago, LL 60637. Manuscripts may be sent to: 
Editor, Phil. Dept., Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA 24061-0126. 


The Hume Society announces a call for papers for the Twenty-first Hume 
Society Conference to be held at the Universita degli Studi di Roma, June 
20-4, 1994. Papers may be on any aspect of Hume’s writings, although the 
conference directors encourage submissions on four themes: Hume and the 
ancient world, common-sense philosophy, the passions; and the reception 
of Hume in Italy. Papers should be sent by October 15 to: Saul Traiger, 
Phil. Dept., Occidental College, Los Angeles, CA 90041. 


The Fifth Conference on Theoretical Aspects of Reasoning about Knowl 
edge will be held at the Asilomar Conference Center in Pacific Grove, CA, 
on March 13-6, 1994. The aim of the conference is to bring together 
researchers from such fields as artificial intelligence, cryptography, distrib- 
uted computing, economics and game theory, linguistics, philosophy, and 
psychology in order to further understanding of interdisciplinary issues 
involving reasoning about knowledge and belief. Abstracts may be submit- 
ted to the program chair (12 copies, no longer than 4,000 words) by Sep- 
tember 7. For more information, please write to: Ronald Fagin, 

Chair, TARK '94, IBM Almaden Research Center, Dept. K53/802, 650 
Harry Rd., San Jose, CA 95120-6099. 


The Department of Philosophy of the University of Notre Dame announces 
a conference on “The Moral Philosophy of Alan Donagan” on April 14-7, 
1994. Speakers will include Dan W. Brock, Jorge L. A. Garcia, Scott Mac- 
Donald, Ralph McInerny, Alasdair MacIntyre, Philip Quinn, Jerome B. 
Schneewind, Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, Allen Wood, and Donald David- 
son, who will deliver the Alan Donagan Memorial Lecture. One session of 
the conference will be devoted to two papers by graduate students in philo- 
sophy who will receive air fare, expenses, and an honorarium. Graduate 
students are invited to submit papers of 4,500 words on some aspect of 
Donagan’s theses about the common morality of humankind. Papers should 
be sent by December 15 to Alasdair MacIntyre, Phil. Dept., Univ. of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, IN 46556. 
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QUINE, UNDERDETERMINATION, AND SKEPTICISM* 


he underdetermination thesis says that radically different sci- 

entific theories may be equally supported by all possible evi- 

dence. This is just a rough formulation. In what follows, I 
shall provide a more precise version of the thesis, and I shall also 
consider the question of whether or not it is true. I believe that it is 
true, but there does not seem to be much support for it. 

W. V. Quine is the most well-known proponent of the underde- 
termination thesis in recent decades. Quine has discussed the thesis 
in many of his writings, and he has vacillated between various re- 
sponses to it. One of these, which has also been endorsed by Donald 
Davidson, is that empirically equivalent theories should always be 
regarded as true or false together. I shall try to show that this is 
wrong. For Quine, the main alternative is that we should call our 
own theory true and empirically equivalent rival theories false or 
meaningless. I shall argue that this is right to a certain extent, but 
that it is not quite satisfactory. 

My main purpose in this paper, however, is to argue that Quine’s 
underdetermination thesis leads to a kind of skepticism. This is 
something that many people might be inclined to accept, but pre- 
sumably it would be denied by Quine himself. I shall try to show that 
the arguments that might be adduced against it, from the point of 
view of Quine’s naturalism, are not convincing. 

L UNDERDETERMINATION 
The underdetermination thesis has been formulated by Quine in 
many different and apparently nonequivalent ways.’ In some places, 


“I wish to thank Roger F. Gibson, Hans Mathlein, Folke Tersman, and 
Torbjörn Tännsjö for valuable comments on earlier versions of this paper. 

1 For further details, see, e.g., my “Quine on Underdetermination,” in R. 
Barrett and R. Gibson, eds., Perspectives on Quine (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1990), 
pp. 38-52; and Quine, “Comment on Bergstrom,” in the same volume, pp. 53-4. 
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he formulates it simply by saying that different theories may have 
the same empirical content—in other words, they may have exactly 
the same observational consequences.” In other places, he says that 
logically incompatible theories may have the same empirical con- 
tent.” Sometimes he suggests that different, or logically incompati- 
ble, theories may be empirically equivalent in a stronger sense, 
namely, that they are equally compatible with, and equally sup- 
ported by, all possible data.* If two theories are “equally supported” 
by all possible data, we may perhaps infer that they have the same 
theoretical virtues (such as simplicity, explanatory power, fruitful- 
ness, and so on). At least, Quine seems to hold that underdetermina- 
tion requires that the theories in question are equally simple.” 
Finally, one sometimes gets the impression that he takes the under- 
determination thesis to be primarily or exclusively concerned with 
global theories, where a “global” theory or a “system of the world” 
is a theory which can account for all observable events, or which 
contains or could contain the totality of someone’s beliefs about 
the world.” 

Now, by ‘theories’ in these contexts Quine means “theory formu- 
lations,” and it is clear that two different formulations may be logi- 
cally equivalent or each may be a translation of the other. We would 
ordinarily say that one and the same theory can be formulated in 
different ways. Clearly, this kind of difference is not sufficient for 
underdetermination. The relevant kind of difference between the 
theory formulations in question is that we cannot convert one into 
the other by reinterpretation sentence by sentence.® Let us say that 
theories that are different in this sense are (mutually) irreducible. 


? See, e.g., “Comment on Bergström,” p. 53. By ‘theory’, Quine means “theory 
7 i con of sentences, the 


tence made by observation sentences. See, ¢.g., ibid., pp. 27-8. 
See, g eiga and Things, pp. 28-9. 

“In one place he says that two theories are empirically equivalent when “what- 
ever observation would be counted for or the one theory counts equally 
for or against the other”; see Pursuit of (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990), p. 96. 

i ed 


aT pomtble dene eee ee mays that “scientific theory ia under-determin by 
all data”; see “Relativism and Absolutism,” Monist, Lxvn, 3 (July 
19 ): 293-6, p. 294. I think more needs to be said about empirical equivalence, 
but I shall not go further into this here. 


5 See, e.g, Quine, “On Equivalent Systems of the World,” Erkennt- 
wis, IX (1995): 318-28, p. 327; and Pursuit of Truth, pp. 98-9. 
* See “On iri i t Systems of the World,” pp. 313 and 327. 


7 Quine often refers to “our system of the world” and nagens that Giu is 
underdetermined. But presumably our of the world is not complete in the 
sense that it can account fur all chacrvatle eventa. 

* See Pursuit of Truth, pp. 96-7. 
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Even so, if the underdetermination thesis says merely that irreduc- 
ible theories can have the same empirical content, it is certainly 
quite trivial. For example, let T be any theory, and let 7* be the 
conjunction of T and some alien theoretical sentence which lacks 
empirical content and which does not add anything to the empirical 
content of T when it is combined with T. Then T and T* are irreduc- 
ible but empirically equivalent. This is not very exciting. 

Moreover, the fact that T; and Tg have the same empirical con- 
tent is obviously quite compatible with there being good epistemic 
reasons for preferring one of them over the other. For example, T, 
but not Ts may be entailed by, or may be consistent with, some third 
theory T, for which there is independent empirical support.’ Be- 
sides, T, may have theoretical virtues, such as simplicity, to a higher 
degree than T}. 

Should we take the underdetermination thesis to be concerned 
only with theories that are global in the sense that they can account 
for (i.e., explain) all observable events? No, that would make the 
thesis comparatively uninteresting. Presumably, we shall never come 
across a theory that is global in this sense. 

I think, however, we should take the underdetermination thesis to 
be concerned— primarily at least—with theories that are “global” in 
the sense that they contain or could contain the totality of some- 
one’s (explicit or implicit) beliefs at some given time about the 
world. The thesis says, then, that there exists some—probably un- 
known—alternative to our global theory of the world. The two the- 
ories would say the same things about all observable features of the 
world, but they would say quite different things about features that 
are not directly observable. In other words, they would explain the 
observable features equally well but in different ways, and neither 
theory would be reducible to the other. At the very end of his latest 
book, Quine puts the point as follows: ‘What the empirical under- 
determination of global science shows is that there are various de- 
fensible ways of conceiving the world.”!° At this point, someone 
might object that there is at least one theoretical virtue, namely, 
conservatism, which would automatically favor our own theory over 
its rival. Conservatism is a virtue according to Quine. In his own 


pe ia pointed dit eg, By Ne eG e 
a aTr i o Hilpinen, ed., Rationality in Science (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1980), p. 105. See also my ‘‘Underdetermination and Realism,” Erkennt- 
nis, yon (1984): 349-65, p. 353. The same point is also suggested by Quine, 
Pursuit of Truth, p. 98. point should be obvious, but it has recently been 
argued for at by Larry Laudan and Jarrett Leplin in “Empirical Equiva- 
lence and i ” this JOURNAL, LXXXVII, 9 (September 1991): 
449-72. Laudan and Leplin suggest on p. 465 that Quine has not noticed it. 

10 Pursuit of Truth, p. 102. 
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words, it says that “the less rejection of prior beliefs required, the 
more plausible the hypothesis—other things being equal.” 
Clearly, if we stick to our own theory, we do not have to reject any of 
our beliefs. If we switch to the rival theory, we have to reject at least 
some of our prior beliefs. So this consideration favors our own 
theory. 

Conservatism may be a good rule of thumb in theory choice. But 
notice that the usual motivation for it does not seem to apply in the 
case of empirically equivalent global theories. Quine formulates the 
motivation as follows: “at each step it [i.e., conservatism] sacrifices 
as little as possible of the evidential support, whatever that may have 
been, that our overall system of beliefs has hitherto been enjoying” 
(ibid.). In our special case, however, the evidential support is pre- 
cisely the same for our own system and its rival. So nothing is sacri- 
ficed if we switch to the rival. 

Besides, we need to make a distinction between good-making 
characteristics of theories, on the one hand, and various good rea- 
sons for theory choice, on the other.!? In other words, we should 
distinguish between the aims and the methods of science, or be- 
tween the conditions that a theory should satisfy and the conditions 
under which a person is justified in believing that a theory is true. 
Conservatism seems relevant only for the second item in these pairs. 
By contrast, the underdetermination thesis has to do with the 
first item. 

People may have different ideas about what the good-making 
characteristics of theories are. A realist may suggest that truth or 
verisimilitude and explanatory power are the main characteristics of 
good theories, whereas an instrumentalist would emphasize empiri- 
cal adequacy or something like problem-solving capacity. Thomas 
Kuhn’? maintains that accuracy, consistency, scope, simplicity, and 
fruitfulness are standard criteria for evaluating the adequacy of a 
theory. For the purposes of this paper, I suggest that we adopt these 
characteristics of Kuhn’s as the relevant theoretical virtues. 


1 Quine and J. S. Ullian, The Wed of Belief, 2nd ed. (New York: Random 
House, 1978), p. 67. 

™ See, e.g., my “Some Remarks Concerning Rationality in Science,” in Hib 
pinen, ed., 1 i. m Science, pp. 2-3; Carl G. H “Turns in the Evolu- 
tion of the Problem of Induction,” Synthese, XLVI, 3 1981): 389-404, p. 
404; and Laudan, Science and Values (Berkeley California UP, 1984), ch. 2. 

13 “Objectivity, Value J t, and Theory Choice,” m The Essential Tension 
(Chicago: University Press, 1977), p. 322. In a later article, Kuhn accepts a 
posal by Hempel that these characteristics are to be thought of as good- 
characteristics rather than as good reasons for theory choice or methodologi 
rules; see Kuhn, “Rationality and Theory Choice,” this JOURNAL, LXXX, 10 (Oc- 
tober 1988): 563-70, p. 565. 
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Let us say that two theories are equally good when they have the 
same degree of epistemic value from the point of view of the rele- 
vant theoretical virtues (good-making characteristics). By this I do 
not mean that they have exactly the same virtues to exactly the same 
degrees. There may be trade-offs. One of the theories may have 
more of one virtue and less of another than its rival, but I am 
assuming that such differences may counteract one another so that 
the overall epistemic or theoretical value is roughly the same for 
both theories. 

Suppose that To is our global system of the world and that T; is a 
subtheory of Ty. Suppose further that T, is the result of substituting 
some theory T; for T; in To, and that Tọ and T, are empirically 
equivalent, equally good, and mutually irreducible. It seems that this 
could happen if—and perhaps only if—T, and 7, are empirically 
equivalent, equally good, and irreducible. But it does not follow 
from this that every subtheory of To is underdetermined in the sense 
that it has some empirically equivalent, equally good, and irreduc- 
ible rival. Nor does it follow that every subtheory of Ty is underde- 
termined in the sense that it is not entailed by some theory that is 
empirically equivalent with, equally good as, but mutually irreduc- 
ible with Ty. For example, some subtheories in Tọ may not be re- 
placeable without epistemic loss unless further parts of To are also 
replaced by other theories, and some parts of Ty may not be replace- 
able at all without epistemic loss. 

In sum, then, the underdetermination thesis says that our global 
system of the world (at any given time) has some, probably unknown, 
empirically equivalent but irreducible rival, which is equally good as 
our system. This rival system may even be logically incompatible with 
ours. Some subtheories of our global system may also be underde- 
termined in either or both of the two senses just indicated. But the 
underdetermination thesis should not, or need not, be taken to 
imply that every subtheory of our global system is underdetermined. 
As far as I can tell, this formulation of the thesis may well be in 
accordance with Quine’s intentions. 

I. ARGUMENTS FOR UNDERDETERMINATION 
It may be asked whether we have any good reason to believe that the 
underdetermination thesis is correct. It is easy enough to give trivial 
examples of underdetermination, but as I have argued elsewhere, '* 
there is not much support for a nontrivial version of the thesis. In 
particular, Quine himself has not provided us with anything like a 


4 “Quine on Underdetermination,” pp. 43-5. 
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conclusive argument for it. In my opinion, the best he has done so 
far can be exemplified by the following quotation: 


Scientists invent hypotheses that talk of things beyond the reach of 
observation. The hypotheses are related to observation only by a kind 
of one-way implication; namely, the events we observe are what a belief 
in the hypotheses would have led us to expect. These observable conse- 
quences of the hypotheses do not, conversely, imply the hypotheses. 
Surely there are alternative hypothetical substructures that would sur- 
face in the same observable ways.!° 


Yes, surely! What Quine says here is both plausible and suggestive, 
but it does not really show that some alternative hypothetical sub- 
structure, which is empirically equivalent to our system of the world, 
will also have the same theoretical virtues as our system. On the 
other hand, I can see absolutely no way of excluding this possibility. 

But even if the underdetermination thesis is in itself plausible, it is 
hard to find good and realistic examples of underdetermined the- 
ories. The least trivial example mentioned by Quine is due to Henri 
Poincaré. In Quine’s formulation, it goes as follows: 


We have on the one hand our commonsense conception of infinite 
space and rigid bodies that move freely without shrinking or stretching, 
and on the other hand the conception of a finite spherical space in 
which those bodies shrink uniformly as they move away from center. 
Both conceptions can be reconciled with all possible observations; they 
are empirically equivalent. Yet, they differ [. . .] more deeply than in 
the mere choice of words. The theory with the finite space makes cru- 
cial use of a theoretical term that admits of no counterpart in the 
theory with the infinite space—namely, ‘center of space’.16 


This example is not quite convincing. We might want to say that, 
though the two theories are perhaps empirically equivalent, we 
should clearly prefer the common-sense conception with infinite 
space on the ground that it is simpler than the alternative theory. 
Perhaps this can be disputed, though. Simplicity is a tricky notion. 
Someone might claim that a finite space is simpler than an infinite 
one. I myself have no definite opinion on this particular question. It 
is far from clear, in any case, that the two theories are equally good 
from a theoretical point of view. 

Let us assume that each of the two theories can be combined with 
the rest of our global system of the world. (If this were not 80, We 
would have another reason for rejecting the theory with a finite 


18 “On iri Equivalent Systems of the World,” p. 313. 
16 Pursuit of pp. 96-7. 
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space. That is not really a relevant consideration, however. The im- 
portant claim is that the theory with the finite space can be embed- 
ded in a global system that is an empirically equivalent and equally 
good alternative to our usual global system.) So, let To and T, be the 
two global systems. Ty is our ordinary total theory of the world, and 
T, is Poincaré’s version of it which contains the postulate of a finite 
space and shrinking bodies. Now, To and T, have the same empirical 
content, but they are logically incompatible.” Judging from the 
quotation above, one may suppose that Quine would say that T, 
makes crucial use of a theoretical term, ‘center of space’, which has 
no counterpart in Ty. But this need not be so. As far as I can see, we 
could translate ‘center of space’ in the language of T, into, e.g., 
“gravitational center of the earth” in the language of To. Do we now 
have an interesting case of underdetermination? 

Perhaps not. In fact, in an earlier paper Quine himself seems to 
hold that T, and T, are just different formulations of one and the 
same theory.!® This may be an exaggeration. In his later writings, 
Quine says that it is a mere question of words whether two theory 
formulations (which are empirically equivalent) are formulations of 
“the same theory.” !° Tọ and T, are obviously very similar in most 
respects, but they seem to differ over the precise nature of space. Is 
this a mere illusion? It is hard to say. In any case, I think we 
have to admit that there are no really good examples of underdeter- 
mination. 

OI. UNDERDETERMINATION IN SCIENCE 

If there are no good examples of underdetermination, one may 
wonder whether scientists in general would agree that scientific the- 
ories are underdetermined by all possible evidence. My guess is that 
many scientists would indeed agree to this. But it is sometimes hard 
to know what scientists mean when they make philosophical claims 
of this kind. Consider, for example, the following quotation from 
Albert Einstein”: 


FR 
i 
d 
: 


other hand, Quine seems to hold that two theory formulations cannot be 
converted into one another “by reinterpretation sentence by sentence” (sce p. 
97). 


7) 
19 See, e.g., Quine, “Relativism and Absolutism,” p. 14; and Pursuit of Truth, 


96. made a similar claim already in “The Nature of Natural Knowledge, ta 
Mind and S. Guttenplan, ed. (New York: Oxford, 1975); see pp. 80-1. 
® Ideas i (New York: Crown, 1954). The quotation is an 


address at a celebration of Max Planck’s sixtieth birthday (1918) before 
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The supreme task of the physicist is to arrive at those universal elemen- 
tary laws from which the coamos can be built up by pure deduction. 
There is no logical path to these laws; only intuition, resting on sympa- 
thetic understanding of experience, can reach them. In this method- 
ological uncertainty, one might suppose that there were any number of 
possible systems of theoretical physics all equally well justified; and this 
opinion is no doubt correct, theoretically. But the development of phys- 
ics has shown that at any given moment, out of all conceivable contruc- 
tions, a single one has always proved itself decidedly superior to all the 
Test. Nobody who has gone deeply into the matter will deny that in 
practice the world of phenomena uniquely determines the theoretical 
system, in spite of the fact that there is no logical bridge between 
phenomena and their theoretical principles [. . .] (ibid., p. 226). 


In the first half of this passage, Einstein seems to say something that 
comes very close to what Quine says. But the second half makes one 
wonder. What does Einstein mean by saying that “in practice the 
world of phenomena uniquely determines the theoretical system” ? 
Is his point merely that eventually one system is always preferred to 
its rivals? This may be so, but it has very little to do with the under- 
determination thesis. Theories that are actually compared with one 
another in the history of science are seldom if ever empirically equiv- 
alent, nor are they equally good in so far as theoretical virtues are 
concerned. At least, scientists do not believe that they are equally 
good. Scientists are not like Buridan’s ass. But if the underdeter- 
mination thesis is correct, there are unknown alternatives that are 
empirically equivalent with, and equally simple as, the theories that 
are actually chosen in the history of science. With respect to these 
unknown but conceivable alternatives, scientists are indeed in the 
position of Buridan’s ass. It seems that Einstein agrees to this, when 
he says that there is “any number of possible systems [...] all 
equally well justified.” But maybe he means something less exciting. 

In any case, it is not at all surprising that there are no actual cases 
in the history of science where two or more theories are empirically 


equivalent, and equally good, but radically different or even incom- 
patible. It would be very odd indeed if scientists should try to con- 


struct empirically equivalent and equally good alternatives to 
existing theories. From their perspective, nothing would be gained 
if such an enterprise were to succeed. Surely, the whole point of 
scientific activities is to find theories that are better than the theories 





the Physical Society in Berlin. Incidentally, we may note that Einstem seems to 
recommend something like the so-called method of Verstehen for use in the Na- 
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that exist already. Therefore, the only possibility of finding actual 
cases of empirical equivalence would presuppose that such cases can 
occur by sheer coincidence. I submit that this is extremely unlikely, 
at least where more comprehensive and sophisticated theories are 
concerned. 

It seems reasonable to distinguish here between global systems of 
the world, on the one hand, and more restricted or specific subthe- 
ories, on the other. Our global system of the world is the result of a 
long process of cultural and scientific development. Perhaps a rival 
system could be the natural outcome of some alternative but actual 
process. Such a possibility is envisaged by Quine in the following 
passage: 

Might another culture, another species, take a radically different line 
of scientific development, guided by norms that differ sharply from 
ours but that are justified by their scientific fmdings as ours are by 
ours? And might these people predict as successfully and thrive as well 
as we? Yes, I think that we must admit this as a possibility in principle; 
that we must admit it even from the point of view of our own science, 
which is the only point of view I can offer. I should be surprised to see 
this possibility realized, but I cannot picture a disproof.”’ 


I agree that this is a possibility in principle, but it is surely extremely 
unlikely that an such an alternative cultural process, if it occurred, 
would result in a system that is, at a given time, empirically exactly 
equivalent with ours, and just as good. 

What about subtheories, then? Is it really so unlikely that different 
scientists, within our scientific culture, might independently invent 
specific theories that turn out to be empirically equivalent, equally 
good, and irreducible? It is hard to say, but even if something like 
this happens now and then, we may expect the scientific community 
to refuse to accept the characterization of it as a case of underdeter- 
mination. As soon as two theories appear to be empirically equiva- 
lent, equally good, and irreducible—and especially if they are also 
logically incompatible—we may expect scientists to make it their 
business to show that one of them is better after all. And they will 
not give up until they succeed (by their own lights). It seems to me 
that this may explain Einstein’s observation that ‘‘out of all conceiv- 
able constructions, a single one has always proved itself decidedly 
superior to all the rest.” 

In order to show that one theory is better than another, scientists 
may modify other parts of their global system of the world. In partic- 


21 Theories and Things, p. 181. 
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ular, they may add new correspondence rules or auxiliary hypothe- 
ses or reject old ones.” After such a modification has been made, it 
may turn out that the theories under consideration are no longer 
empirically equivalent or that one of them is better than the other in 
the context of the rest of the new global system. But this does not 
show that the theories are not underdetermined before the modifi- 
cation is made. 

Another and perhaps more interesting possibility is that the global 
system is not changed but that some scientists change their interpre- 
tation of the criteria of scientific value, or the way in which they 
weigh these criteria against one another in the particular case under 
consideration. In this way they may come to the conclusion that one 
of the theories is really better than the other after all, and they may 
then be able to bring about a consensus within the scientific commu- 
nity by persuading others that their evaluation is the correct one. 
This is possible because the criteria of scientific value do not always 
by themselves determine a correct evaluation. Interpretation and 
personal judgment is also required, and different scientists may legit- 
imately aggregate the criteria in different ways.” In other words, 
scientific value is underdetermined by the criteria of scientific value. 

This last strategy for avoiding underdetermination could in princi- 
ple be applied to global systems as well as to lesser theories. Even if 
the scientific community will in fact never accept judgments to the 
effect that two actually proposed and irreducible theories (or global 
systems) are empirically equivalent and equally good, such judg- 
ments may nevertheless be correct provided that the notion of equal 
goodness is taken in a suitably weak sense. Of course, if the overall 
scientific value of a theory is not completely fixed by the relevant 
criteria of scientific value—so that personal judgments are also re- 
quired—then the underdetermination thesis should only make the 
claim that underdetermined rival theories are “equally good” in the 
sense that the criteria of scientific value do not by themselves deter- 
mine that one of the theories is better than the other. 

In short, we should not expect to find actual and convincing cases 
of underdetermination in real life, but the considerations that sup- 
port this prediction do not simultaneously undermine the underde- 
termination thesis itself. It is also not surprising that really 


™ This point is made, e.g., by Paul Gochet in his book Ascent to Truth: A 
Critical Exdmination of Qusne's Philosophy (München: phia, 1986), pp. 
124-5; and also by Laudan and Leplin in “Empirical Equivalence and Underde 
termination,” pp. 452-4. 

™ This point is ized by Kuhn in “Objectivity, Value Judgment, and 
Theory Choice,” pp. 322-9. 
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interesting examples of underdetermination cannot be constructed 
by philosophers. For in order to produce such an example, a philo- 
sopher would have to develop a good theory in empirical science. In 
other words, the philosopher would have to act as a scientist. We 
may safely assume that philosophical competence is not sufficient 
for the accomplishment of such a task. 

The fact that actual cases of underdetermination are hard to find 
does not in the least imply that the underdetermination thesis is 
mistaken. The thesis does not predict that pairs of empirically equiv- 
alent and equally good theories will be developed in actual scientific 
practice, and it retains whatever plausibility it has when really inter- 
esting pairs of such theories are difficult to find or to construct. It is 
indeed difficult to find or construct such pairs, but it seems equally 
difficult to show that they cannot exist or that they cannot be con- 
structed. Hence, the possibility of such pairs should be taken 


seriously. 
IV. QUINE’S PROBLEM 

Suppose, then, that Tọ is our ordinary global theory of the world, 
and let T, be a rival theory that is radically different from and irre- 
ducible to To but empirically equivalent to it and equally good. Now, 
if we happened to come across T,, how should we react to it? This is 
a problem that has been discussed by Quine in many of his writings. 
In one place, he refers to it as “the cosmic question whether to call 
two such world systems true.’’** 

Over the years, Quine has given different and even incompatible 
answers to this question. In a reply to a paper by Roger F. Gibson, 
where the incompatibility is noted, Quine says: 

In the first passage I had held that one of the two systems of the world 

must be deemed false even if we know them to be empirically equiva- 

jee 1 akali call. hip thi section pacon, My seston fora want viral: 

ism: my disavowal of any higher tribunal than science itself. In the 

latter and conflicting passage, as Gibson relates, I opted for truth of 
both systems, finding it offensive to my empiricist sensibilities to de- 
clare otherwise. This I shall call the ecumenical position.” 
Notice that Quine’s problem is whether different systems should be 
called or deemed or declared true, not—at least, not primarily— 


™ Pursuit eee 100. 


eae ” in L. E. Hahn and P. A. Schitpp, eds., The 
Pida op WP Salle: Open Court, pase eines esp. p. 156. 
For further i about Quine’s different answers to 


see, 
e.g. F. Gibson, t Enlsplisned: Kapriash. AA Keccenton of WV. 
ins’: Thao of (Tampa: South Florida UP, 1988), pp. 113-24, and 
Underdetermination.” 
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whether they are true. The question of whether or not a given 
theory is true can hardly be decided on the basis of philosophical 
considerations of the kind to which Quine refers. Rather, it is a 
question for science to answer. 

Quine is presupposing that we accept one system already, and 
hence call it true. The question is what to say about its empirically 
equivalent rivals. Thus, for example, in one place he formulates his 
ecumenical position as follows: “If we subscribe to one of them as 
true, we can call them all true.’ 

In order to understand Quine’s problem, one must appreciate the 
fact that Quine accepts a purely disquotational view of truth. The 
term ‘true’ is a device for semantic assent: “‘to call a statement true is 
just to reaffirm it.”?” If this is taken seriously, however, there seems 
to be a very straightforward solution to Quine’s problem. The solu- 
tion should be sectarian. By hypothesis, Ty is our system, the system 
we accept and affirm. Therefore, To (and its parts) is the only system 
we can reaffirm. We can call Ty true, for to say that T, is true is just 
to reaffirm it. But we should not say that T, is true, for by hypothesis 
T, is not a system we affirm or accept and it is not logically equiva- 
lent to anything we accept. 

In his latest book, Quine suggests, somewhat surprisingly, that the 
problem of whether to call one or both systems true is a mere ‘‘ques- 
tion of words.”** He claims that the thought experiment in question 
consists of a very unfamiliar situation, for which our linguistic habits 
have never been fixed. This may be so, but it still seems that, if we 
stick to Quine’s disquotational sense of ‘true’, we should apply the 
term only to theories that we accept. In the thought experiment, we 
should apply it to our own theory and not to any other theory. In 
other words, we should take the sectarian position. 

Someone might suggest, however, that we should change our 
minds and affirm T, as well, if we come to believe that it is just as 
good as To. But why should we do that? Consider the following 
analogy. If I pick a flower because I find it beautiful and want to 
have it, and then come across another flower that I think is just as 
beautiful as the first one, there is nothing wrong with leaving the 
second flower alone. I may not want more than one flower. Simi- 
larly, I may not want more than one system of the world. If T, were a 
better system than To, we would indeed have a reason to adopt it 
instead of Tọ (and, thus, to call it true), but by hypothesis it 


* “Relativism and Absolutism,” p. 295 


” „Empirically Equivalent Systems of the World,” p. 327. 
= Pursun of p. 101. 
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is not. And the fact that both are equally good is no reason for us to 
accept both. 

Besides, if we were to accept both To and T, it seems that we 
would also have to accept their conjunction Ty & T,. But that seems 
unreasonable in view of the fact that the conjunction is less simple 
than its conjuncts and does not explain anything that is not ex- 
plained by its conjuncts. To some extent, Quine agrees to this, but 
he makes a distinction between two cases. (1) If T, contains alien 
terms, i.e., terms that do not occur in To, then we should not accept 
the conjunction, since this would be contrary to our “quest for 
simplicity and economy” (ibid., p. 99). (2) But if T, is logically com- 
patible with our own system Ty and is “expressed directly in our own 
terms,” then we may simply accept it and “incorporate it into our 
own as an enrichment, answering many theoretical questions that 
ours left open” (ibid., p. 97). It seems to me that Quine’s conclusion 
in case (1) is correct, but that he is wrong about (2). For even if the 
incorporation of T, does not complicate our language, it still com- 
plicates our theory. The fact that To & T, answers some theoretical 
questions that T, leaves open is irrelevant, for we do not need 
any answers to those questions. Such extra answers do not help us 
explain or predict anything that we could not explain or predict 
already.” 

Nevertheless, I think it must be admitted that it would be a bit odd 
for someone to accept T, but not T, and at the same time believe 
that both theories are equally good. This has an air of incoherence 
or irrationality about it. I shall come back to this point in section V. 
For the moment, let me just suggest that a more reasonable option 
here might be not to believe either of the two theories. Maybe we 
should refuse Quine’s choice between the ecumenical and sectarian 
positions, and opt instead for an agnostic position. 

In connection with this, a further point should be mentioned. 
Quine’s discussion suggests that we really believe that our own sys- 
tem of the world is true. This is open to doubt. Of course, it might 
be guaranteed by definition: we could decide that “our” system is 
what we believe—i.e., the sentences to which we are disposed to 
assent. But who are “we”? Presumably, each of us has her own 
system of beliefs. It is very unlikely that two persons should assent to 


® Gibson has pointed out to me that for Quine the main purpose of scientific 
theories is not prediction, but rather “technology and ing’ —#ee, ¢.g., 
Pursuit of Truth, . 2 and 20. I have no objection to this (but see fn.48 below). 
Nevertheless, I to see how extra theoretical answers, which complicate our 
theories without increasing their empirical content, can improve our technology 
or our understanding. 
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exactly the same sentences. So if “we” are more than one person, we 
would not have a common system. On the other hand, if “we” are 
the members of a scientific or cultural community, we may take To 
to be a conjunction of what we regard as our best theories in various 
fields (including perhaps the common-sense assumptions about the 
world which are typical in our culture). But then Ty is not something 
that most of us believe. We do not believe that it is true.” Rather, 
we believe that it is a fairly good approximation to the truth (in some 
sense), or we believe that it “works” quite well in most cases, or we 
believe that it is empirically adequate or that it is empirically ade- 
quate to some fairly high degree. For example, I do not really be- 
lieve that the big-bang theory is true—I am not sufficiently 
convinced—but I believe that it may be true and that most experts 
think that it is in some sense a good theory, a theory that is better 
than its known alternatives. But if this is so, then contrary to Quine’s 
sectarian and ecumenical views, I should not say that T, is true. 
V. SKEPTICISM 

Quine’s problem is whether we should say (or believe) that a certain 
system (T,) is true when we ourselves accept a different system. I 
shall now switch to another problem: the problem of whether we 
can know that our own system (To) is true when we accept the un- 
derdetermination thesis. For simplicity, let us assume that we all 
believe that Ty is true. I also assume that knowledge implies justified 
true belief.*! The question in which I am mainly interested, then, is 
whether our belief in our own system can be justified if we believe 
that our system is underdetermined. 

By hypothesis, T, and T, are equally supported by evidence, and 
neither can be converted into the other by reinterpretation sentence 
by sentence. The two systems may even be incompatible. If we be- 
lieve this, it seems that our belief in To cannot constitute knowledge. 
For even if our belief in To is true, it is not really justified if we also 
believe that other theories, such as T,, can account for all our evi- 


ralistic philosopher begins his ing within the inherited theory as a 
concern. He tentatively believes all of it, but believes also that some uniden- 
portions are wrong” (Theories and Thi p. 72) 

31 Quine says: “ true belief on s evidence” 
(“Relativism and Absolutism,” p. 295). But he also points out that, because 
of the of “does not meet scientific and i 
pat do ceariaie A E ee Dee Dae i P Hava, 


be justified? I shall not try to answer this question here; I think it is can be left 
open in the present context. 
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dence just as well. Consequently, those of us who accept underde- 
termination are also committed to a kind of skepticism. 

Let me now try to develop this argument in more detail. It will be 
useful to distinguish different cases. Case J. Here (somewhat unreal- 
istically) we have equal access to both Tọ and T,, and these two 
systems are logically incompatible. Moreover, we believe (correctly) 
that they are logically incompatible, empirically equivalent, and 
equally good. To fix our ideas, let us imagine that T says (among 
other things) that we live in an expanding universe that started out 
from a big bang, while T, says that we live in a universe which does 
not expand and in which there has been no big bang.® In this case, 
it seems clear that it would be irrational for us to believe that T, is 
true. For we believe that everything that counts in favor of T, 
counts equally in favor of T,, which is incompatible with Ty. As far 
as we can tell, the evidence for Ty is no stronger than the evidence 
against it, and this is in fact the case. So our belief in Ty is not 
justified. In particular, our belief in the big-bang theory is not 
justified. The theory may be true, but we do not know that it is true. 
It seems that the rational thing for us to do here is to suspend 
judgment. 

Case 2. In this case, let us drop the assumption that we have 
access to T,. We do not know what T, is like, but we do believe, 
correctly, that unknown to us there is a theory (T) that is logically 
incompatible but empirically equivalent with, and equally good as, 
our system To. This situation is certainly more realistic than case 1, 
but epistemologically it is not much different. We still believe that 
everything that counts in favor of Ty counts equally in favor of a 
system that is incompatible with T}. Consequently, as far as we can 
make out, the evidence for Ty is no stronger than the evidence 
against it. So, again, our belief in Tọ is not justified. 

Case 3. This case is similar to case 1 in that both To and T, are 
known to us, but in case 3 the two systems are not incompatible. We 
believe, correctly, that they are compatible, empirically equivalent, 
and equally good. We believe that T, is true, we do not believe that 
T, is true, but we believe that T, and T, can account for all our 
evidence equally well. As indicated in section IV, I am inclined to 
hold that this is to some extent incoherent or irrational. Therefore, 
our belief that T, is true is not justified. 


™ As far as I know, most astronomers believe that we have good evidence for 
the hypothesis of an expanding universe. Hence, we must assume that there are 
many other differences between T, and T,, differences which together make it 
Possible for Ty ta aocount tor all available Chideros far or wcll or doce 
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The point may be put as follows. Theoretical knowledge should be 
based on a legitimate inference from the available evidence. Such 
inference is commonly referred to as “inference to the best explana- 
tion.’ Now, when one makes an inference to the best explanation, 
“one infers, from the premise that a given hypothesis would provide 
a “better” explanation for the evidence than would any other hy- 
pothesis, to the conclusion that the given hypothesis is true” (ibid., 
p. 89). But this inference is blocked in case 3, since by hypothesis To 
is not—and is not believed to be—a better explanation of the evi- 
dence than is T, (nor the other way round). Whatever the available 
evidence is, To and T, explain it equally well. Neither To nor T, is the 
best explanation. Therefore, neither theory is warranted by the evi- 
dence. If we believe this, we have no reason to believe either theory. 
Consequently, our belief that To is true is not justified. 

I can think of three possible objections to this argument. (1) 
Someone may hold that for a belief to be justified it is not necessary 
that the believer has a reason for accepting the belief; it is sufficient 
that the believer does not have a reason for abandoning it. I think 
this is right. It seems to me, however, that in case 3 we do have a 
reason for abandoning the belief that T, is true. The reason is that 
we believe that another theory accounts for all our evidence just as 
well. This kind of consideration may not be a reason for abandoning 
a belief in all cases. For example, it may not work in the case of 
common-sense beliefs that influence our activities in ordinary life. 
But I maintain that it does work in the case of high-level theoretical 
beliefs, and I take it for granted that our belief that Tọ is true 
contains many beliefs of this kind. 

(2) Another objection consists in an appeal to conservatism. In 
other words, it might be held that we should stick to To simply to 
avoid change; we should stick to it because it is our theory and 
nothing better is available. For this reason it might be held that our 
belief is justified after all. To some extent, this is plausible. We may 
just as well continue to work with our own theory. We no longer 
have any reason to believe that it is true, however. On the contrary, 
we have a reason for abandoning this belief, namely, that our system 


r See, e.g., Gilbert Harman, “The Inference to the Best Explanation,” Philo- 
Soplical Review, LXXIV, Joe 1965): 88—95. Harman says: “If we are ade- 

to describe the inferences on which our knowledge rests, we must think of 

as instances of the inference to the best explanation" (p. 94). For all I have 
said so far, T, may be a rather poor explanation of the available evidence (at the 
time in question). Let us suppose, however, that it is a explanation. Clearly, 
in contexts of tbis kind, the term ‘explanation’ is in a weak sense in which 
explanations need not be true. Perhaps it would be better to use the expression 


‘potential explanation’ instead. 
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Ti is not uniquely favored by our evidence. Conservatism can hardly 
be regarded as a guide to truth in a case like this. If we still believe 
that T is true, we should at least recognize that this belief is not 
justified. Or else we may switch to the weaker belief that Ty is empiri- 
cally adequate. 

(8} A further conceivable objection is that each of several differ- 
ent theories can constitute “the best” explanation of the available 
evidence, and that, therefore, both T, and T, are warranted. If this is 
so, our belief that Ty is true is justified—and if we should come to 
believe that T, is true, this belief would also be justified. If this is 
how things are, however, it seems that we should be able to believe 
this without incoherence. But if we believe that we would be justi- 
fied in believing that T, is true, it seems that our beliefs are some- 
what incoherent if we do not also believe that T, is true. Hence, we 
should believe, not only that Ty is true, but also that T, is true. This 
is Quine’s ecumenical position. 

As I tried to show in section IV, however, this is an awkward 
position. If we believe that each of To and T, is true and if each of 
these beliefs is justified, then we should also believe that the con- 
junction T, & T, is true and this belief would also be justified. Since 
these three theories—the conjunction and its conjuncts—are empir- 
ically equivalent, this seems possible only if the theories are equally 
good. But they are not. The conjunction To & T, is less simple than 
its conjuncts, and it may also be less coherent. Quine agrees that this 
may be so, and that Ty & T, should not be accepted if it is. He rejects 
what he calls “the tandem solution.” Now, it seems to me that, if 
we should not accept the conjunction, neither should we accept 
both conjuncts. This undermines the ecumenical position. Strangely 
enough, however, Quine seems to think that it is all right for us to 
accept both To and T, (“we can account both theories 
true”), and at the same time not accept the tandem theory Ty & T, 
(tbid., pp. 99-101). In my opinion, this is not an attractive position. 
I find it unintelligible. 

Case 4. Here, as in case 2, we do not have access to T,. Hence, the 
ecumenical position is not available. We believe that To is true, but 
that some other system that is logically compatible and empirically 
equivalent with Tọ, but unknown to us, can account for all our 


M Compare Bas C. van Fraassen, The Scientific Image (New York: Oxford, 
1980), pp. 20-1. 

H Pursuat of Truth, p- 99. A possible objection to this would be that T, & T, is 
“more fruitful” than either of its conjuncts. This is hard to believe, however, and 
even if it were true, it would also have to be shown that the loss in simplicity is 
outweighed by this extra fruitfulness. This is also hard to believe. 
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evidence just as well. Again, this is more realistic than case 3, but 
there is still something incoherent about the pair of beliefs that Ty is 
true and that some other system can account for all our evidence 
just as well. Because of this incoherence, our belief that To is true is 
not justified. 

In case 4, T, is of course the best among available explanations of 
our evidence. This is the way our thought experiment is arranged. 
But inference to the best explanation must be understood as infer- 
ence to the best among conceivable explanations; otherwise, it is 
surely unreasonable. For one thing, the available explanatory the- 
ories may be much too poor. But the essential point is this: the fact 
that a given theory explains our evidence better than any known 
alternative does not justify the conclusion that the theory is true if 
we also believe that some different and so far unknown theory ex- 
plains our evidence just as well (or even better). For all we know, this 
unknown alternative may be true and our own theory false. | 

The upshot of our argument so far is that the underdetermination 
thesis seems to imply a kind of skepticism. It should be noticed, 
however, that this skepticism does not concern everything we believe 
about the world. In particular, it does not concern the empirical 
content of what we believe; for this empirical content is common to 
all empirically equivalent rivals to our system. Hence, the skepticism 
I have argued for here should be described as partial. In fact, there 
is some reason to think that Quine would accept a partial skepticism 
of this kind. In his reply to Gibson, Quine writes: “What can be 
known of the world is the common denominator of all the world 
systems, logically reconciled, that conform to all possible observa- 
tion.’ It seems to follow that, if there is no common denominator, 
nothing can be known of the world. In the case of empirically equiv- 
alent systems, there must be a common denominator. This includes, 
at the very least, the common empirical content of the different 
systems. Perhaps the systems overlap in other ways, too; the under- 
determination thesis does not say anything in particular about the 
extent of such overlap. In any case, if what can be known of the 
world is the common denominator of all world systems that are 
empirically adequate, then we cannot know the part of our system 
that goes beyond this common denominator. This is partial skepti- 
cism. And for all we know, the part of our system that we cannot 
know may be quite extensive. 

VL. INCOMPATIBILITY 
My argument from underdetermination to skepticism relies partly 
upon the assumption that empirically equivalent theories can be 


* “Reply to Gibson," p. 156. 
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logically incompatible (cases 1 and 2 above). Without this assump- 
tion, the argument would be somewhat weaker—but it would still, I 
think, have sufficient strength. Quine has a strategy for handling 
incompatibility among rival theories, however. He has adopted a 
device, suggested to him by Davidson, which might be used in an 
attempt to avoid the argument given above. The idea is as follows: 


Take any sentence S that the one theory implies and the other denies. 
Since the theories are empirically equivalent, S must hinge on some 
theoretical term that is not firmly pinned down to observable criteria. 
We may then exploit its empirical slack by treating that term as two 
terms, distinctively spelled in the two theories. S thus gives way to two 
mutually independent sentences S and S. Continuing thus, we can 
make the two theories logically compatible.” 


As an illustration, consider case 1 above. Here Ty and T, are logi- 
cally incompatible. But we may simply rewrite certain sentences in 
T, in such a way that the result, T, say, is logically compatible with 
Tp. For example, where T, has the sentence “The universe does not 
expand’, T, has the sentence “The youniverse does not expand’, 
which is compatible with ‘The universe expands’ in To. (Notice, that 
we should not replace the term ‘expand’ by ‘ekspand’, say, for the 
term ‘expand’ occurs also in observation categoricals (empirical 
laws), such as ‘Iron rods expand in sunshine’, which are common to 
To and T,.) 

Presumably, Davidson’s device would seem very natural in many 
cases.” In particular, it is almost irresistable when two theories de- 
fine the same theoretical term in different ways. It is also plausible 
when a term is often applied in different ways in two theories. For 
example, if most of the assertions that one theory makes about elec- 
trons are syntactically incompatible with assertions that another 
theory makes about electrons, it may be reasonable to assume that 
the two theories use the term ‘electron’ with different meanings (at 
least if the two theories are empirically equivalent). In my example, 
however, this move is less plausible. We may assume that T, says that 


nothi to prevent our attributing the apparent incompatibility to 
ee : of Language (London: Duckworth, 1973), p. 
617fn. This is not convincing. Even if Dummett is right that “there could be 
nothing to prevent our i the apparent incompatibility to equivocation,” 
it does not follow that Quine’s is “absurd.” For it seems equally true that 


there could be nothing to prevent our accepting the apparent incompatibility as 
real. See also section vil below. 
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the universe is simply everything that exists (in space-time), and that 
this is said in Tọ too. In particular, while the term ‘universe’ is 
theoretical, it has an established and comparatively unproblematic 
use outside of our more advanced scientific theories, and this 
makes it plausible to assume that it has the same meaning in the two 
systems. 

We may also reason as follows. When people seem to disagree, 
their disagreement is often merely verbal: different individuals use 
the same words with different meanings. But there is also genuine 
disagreement. In particular, the history of science is usually taken to 
show that people can be in genuine disagreement over theoretical 
sentences. Such theoretical disagreements can sometimes be re- 
solved by empirical investigations. But we cannot take it for granted 
that this is always possible. Hence, for all we know, there may be 
genuine theoretical disagreement among empirically equivalent sys- 
tems of the world. 

In an earlier paper,” I have objected to Quine’s use of Davidson’s 
device. I pointed out that it does not eliminate the incompatibility 
between our two theory formulations: it just draws our attention to 
a different pair of formulations. In his reply, Quine seems to hold 
that this is all we need. He says that 


logical incompatibility of empirically equivalent theories jäs proved 
inconsequential, thanks to Davidson’s expedient of splitting crucial the- 


oretical terms into pairs. Bergström rightly remarks that this expedient 
does not show that empirically equivalent theory formulations are logi- 


cally compatible; it is not meant to. What Davidson’s device tells us is 
that in the case of incompatibility we can shift to a theory formulation 
that operates in the same way and is compatible.” 


I believe that Quine’s point is well taken in the context of his own 
problem as described in section IV. Davidson’s device, however, 
does not seem effective against my argument that underdetermina- 
tion leads to skepticism. 

Let me try to spell this out. Quine starts from the assumption that 
we call To true, and he then considers the question of whether we 
should call T, true as well. He does not give an explicit answer to this 
question, but I believe his answer would be negative. Presumably, 
we should not call T, true, inasmuch as it is incompatible with some- 
thing we call true. He points out, however, that we may still raise the 
question of whether we should call T, true. This question is relevant 
in the context, since the two theory formulations “operate in the 


* “Quine on Underdetermination,” pp. 47-8. 
* “Comment on Bergström,” p. 53. 
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same way”; and it is more interesting than the original question, 
since the answer to it is no longer trivial. Hence, it may replace the 
original question, and we may now consider the sectarian and the 
ecumenical responses with respect to it. 

By contrast, when I argue that Tọ is not justified, since everything 
that counts in favor of it also counts with equal strength against 
it—-since it counts equally in favor of T,, which is incompatible with 
Ty—nothing is gained if we shift our attention from T, to T,. Such a 
shift does not make T, go away. Therefore, it does not make the 
argument go away either. The argument still seems to be a good 
one; it is not undermined by Davidson’s device. 

The situation would be different if Davidson’s device somehow 
implied that T, cannot be incompatible with Ty in the first place, or, 
in general, that empirically equivalent theories are never incompati- 
ble. It is hard to see how that could follow. Besides, as we have 
seen, Quine himself says that Davidson’s expedient “does not show 
that empirically equivalent theory formulations are logically 
compatible.” 

VO. DAVIDSON ON UNDERDETERMINATION 

Davidson may disagree, however. In a recent paper, he prefers the 
ecumenical response to Quine’s problem. He does not mention the 
device of spelling words differently in rival theories. Rather, it seems 
that he just takes it for granted that the theories are compatible. He 
says: “I see no reason to object to the view that empirically equiva- 
lent theories (however one characterizes empirical content) are true 
or false together.’“! This suggests that, for Davidson, empirically 
equivalent theories are never incompatible. For we can hardly take 
him to allow that incompatible theories may be true together. More- 
over, the quotation continues as follows: 


According to Quine’s other view [e. the sectarian view], a speaker or 
thinker at a given time operates with one theory and, for him at that 
time, the theory he is using is true and the other theory false. If he 
shifts to the alternative theory, then it becomes true and the previously 
accepted theory false. The position may illustrate what Quine means 
when he says that truth is “immanent.” This conception of immanence 
or relativity of truth should not be confused with the pedestrian sense 
in which the truth of sentences is relative to the language in which they 
occur. Quine’s two theories can belong to, and be stated in, the same 
language; indeed, they must be if we are to understand the claim that 
the theories conflict (ibid., p. 306). j 


41 Donald Davidson, “The Structure and Content of Truth,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXXVII, 6 June 1990): 279-328, p. 306. Similarly, Quine reports that Davidson 
has urged the ecumenical line; sec, c.g., Pursuit of Truth, pp. 99-100. 
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At this point, it may be thought that Davidson assumes that the 
theories in question can indeed be incompatible. Why else should he 
mention the claim that the theories conflict? I believe, however, that 
this claim is inessential for Davidson. What he wants to object to is 
the idea that the truth value of a theory may change from one per- 
son to another, or from one time to another.** 

The important point, to which Davidson draws our attention, is 
that two theory formulations can be incompatible in a genuine, se- 
mantic sense only if they belong to the same language. It is com- 
pletely irrelevant that theory formulations that belong to different 
languages are in some cases syntactically incompatible, for this by no 
means rules out the possibility that both theories are true. Indeed, 
as Quine himself has pointed out, two formulations (in different 
languages) of what is clearly the same theory may be syntactically 
incompatible—e.g., if we just switch two purely theoretical terms in 
a given theory formulation (see fn. 3 above). 

Hence, if we want to compare To and T,, we must make sure that 
they belong to—or can be translated into—one and the same lan- 
guage. Otherwise, they can be neither compatible nor incompatible 
in an interesting sense. Indeed, the two theories cannot even be 
empirically equivalent, in the sense that they imply just the same 
observation categoricals (with the same interpretation), unless they 
are couched in the same lan 9 

Now, since Davidson seems to hold that empirically equivalent 
theories always have the same truth value, it also seems that he 
would say that Tọ and T, must be compatible. As far as I know, 
however, he has not given us any argument for this. Someone might 
suppose that if T, and T, are incompatible and T, is a translation of 
an alien theory into our own language, then there is also some other 
translation of the same theory into our language which is compatible 
with Tọ. But even if this were true, it would not affect the relation 
between To and T,. And even if this other translation were more 
accurate, Or more in accordance with the evidence, than T,, this 
would be no reason for disqualifying T, as a rival of Ty. It would still 
be true that To and T, are empirically equivalent, equally good, and 
incompatible. 


* The quotation j CS comers A toloy “It is not easy to see how the 
same sentence (eithout ical elements), with interpretation can 
Seen POA od eee ene person ai one and 
not at another. difficulty seems due to the attempt to import epistemological 
considerations into the concept of truth.” 

“ Compare my “Quine on Underdetermination,” p. 43. Notice, also, that 
Quine seems to have no objection to the idea that the two theories may be 
couched in the same language; see Pursuit of Truth, p. 100. 
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Is there anything in Davidson's theory of interpretation** which 
implies that T, and T, must be compatible? I think not. Someone 
might suppose, however, that this follows from the principle of char- 
ity, which is an important element in Davidson’s theory of interpre- 
tation. The principle of charity says that an interpreter must 
attribute mostly true beliefs (by his own lights) to others. Hence, it 
might seem that the principle would tell us—i.e., the proponents of 
Ty—to interpret the language of the proponents of T, in such a way 
that the two theories are compatible. By doing that, we do not have 
to attribute any false beliefs (by our lights) to the proponents of T,. 
Hence, it might be held, To and T, are compatible. 

This is, I think, a misunderstanding. The question of interpreta- 
tion does not really arise at all. As mentioned above, T, and T, have 
to belong to the same language already, or else they cannot be em- 
pirically equivalent in Quine’s sense. Besides, in the more realistic 
case 2, there may not even exist any proponent of T, at all, and, if 
so, there is no one to interpret. 

Nevertheless, let us now assume that T, is a translation into our 
own language of a theory formulation that has actually been pro- 
posed by someone—Mr. X, say—in a language different from ours. 
This means that interpretation has indeed taken place at an earlier 
stage. We have constructed a theory of interpretation about Mr. X 
and his language, and we may take it for granted that this interpre- 
tation has been governed by the principle of charity. Even so, it does 
not follow that T, must be compatible with Ty. It is not sufficient 
that our theory about Mr. X attributes mostly true beliefs to him; it 
must also provide a good explanation of our evidence and allow 
successful prediction. It should also be complete in the sense that it 
translates all of Mr. X’s sentences into our language. These latter 
requirements are more important than the proportion of true be- 
liefs attributed to Mr. X. Hence, it may very well turn out that we 
have to attribute many false beliefs to him. In particular, although 
we believe that the universe expands, we attribute to him the belief 
that the universe does not expand. As mentioned above, this devia- 
tion cannot be isolated: it has to be embedded into a network of 
other beliefs many of which are also false by our lights. If the devia- 
tion is associated with massive disagreement in many different areas, 
it may not be possible. Presumably, interpretation presupposes a lot 
of agreement. But in our case, there is indeed a lot of agreement, 


See e.g. Davidson, “A Coherence Theory of Truth and Knowledge” in Truth 

Interpretation: Perspectrues on the Philosophy of Donald Davidron, Ernest Le- 

Pore, ed. (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1986), pp. 307-19; and my “Quine on Underde- 
termination,” n 42, p. 51. 
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since our two theories are empirically equivalent. The disagreement 
may be limited to certain highly theoretical areas within cosmology, 
optica, and chemistry. Such disagreement does not rule out inter- 
pretation. If it did, the historiography of science would be an impos- 
sible task. 

Obviously, the principle of charity is compatible with the attribu- 
tion of false beliefs to others. Now, if we wonder whether our dis- 
agreement with Mr. X is real or merely apparent, we may find that 
we can construe it in either way. Given that T, is incompatible with 
To, we can take Mr. X’s theory, expressed in our own language, to 
be either T, or T,, where T, is the result of applying Davidson's 
device to T,. Both interpretations presuppose the application of the 
principle of charity. But when the interpretations have been 
achieved, the principle should not be used for the further purpose 
of choosing between them. The point of the principle is to make 
interpretation possible, not to guide our choice among different 
complete interpretations. 

If we have to choose between T, and T, as the “correct” interpre- 
tation of Mr. X’s theory, we may or may not have some other reason 
to prefer T,,** although the indeterminacy of translation** makes it 
very doubtful whether there could be a fact of the matter here. But 
even if we should have some reason to attribute T, rather than T, to 
Mr. X, T, and our own theory T are still empirically equivalent, 
logically incompatible, and equally good. As far as I can see, this is 
not ruled out by anything that Davidson says. 

VOI INSTRUMENTALISM 
But perhaps there is an argument that could be used to show that Ty 
and T, cannot be incompatible after all. In particular, it might be 
held that the claims that theories make about the world concern 
only its observable features. This is a kind of instrumentalism.*’ 
Now, by hypothesis To and T, are empirically equivalent. Therefore, 
they make exactly the same claims about the observable features of 
the world, and so, on this view of theories, they make the same 
claims about the world. Since T, and T, are theories about the 


“ An anonymous editor suggests that the fact that T, “taken straight” conflicts 
with what we have accepted up to now is a reason for regarding the 


case of equivalent and good theories? 
* See, c.g., Pursuzt of Truth, pp. 47-9. 
€ For a ch on of instrumentalism, see, e.g., Arthur Fine, “Unnatural 


Attitudes Realist and Instrumentalist Attachments to Saence,” Mind, XCV (April 
1986): 149-79, esp. pp. 156-7. 
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world, we may assume that the only claims they make are claims 
about the world. We may then conclude that they make exactly the 
same claims, and consequently that they are compatible. They are 
semantically compatible, even though they are syntactically incom- 
patible. 

In fact, it sometimes seems that this view of theories is Quine’s 
view. For example, in one place he writes as follows: 


But what if, happily and unbeknownst, we have achieved a theory that 
is conformable to every possible observation, past and future? In what 
sense could the world then be said to deviate from what the theory 
claims? Clearly in none, even if we can somehow make sense of the 
phrase “every possible observation.” Our overall scientific theory de- 
mands of the world only that it be so structured as to assure the se- 
quences of stimulation that our theory gives us to expect. 


It seems that, on this view, theories make no claims about unobserv- 
able features. For if a theory did make such claims, presumably the 
world could deviate from these very claims, and thus from what the 
theory claims, even though the theory is conformable to every possi- 
ble observation. It may seem to us that T, and T, make different 
claims about unobservable features, but, since they are empirically 
equivalent, each is conformable to every possible observation if and 
only if the other is. Therefore, the world can deviate from what one 
of them claims if and only if it deviates from what the other claims. 
It follows, then, that the two theories make the same claims about 
the world. Hence, they are compatible in the semantic sense indi- 
cated above. 

This is no real consolation, however, for someone who wants to 
avoid the argument from underdetermination to partial skepticism. 
For we may assume that those who want to avoid this argument 
believe that scientific theories make claims about unobservable fea- 
tures of the world (in order to explain the observable features). If 
you do not believe this, underdetermination is of course no threat to 
your beliefs or to their justification. In a way, the instrumentalist has 
already accepted skepticism with respect to unobservable features of 
the world. If scientific theories make no claims about unobservable 
features, there cannot be any scientific knowledge about unobserv- 
able features. 


“ Theories and Things, p. 22. An earlier, and more obviously mstrumentalist 
formulation is the following: “As an empiricist I continue to think of the concep- 
tual scheme of science as a tool, ultimately, for predicting future experience in 
EBEN o aces sirshan te ga Logi 
cal Point of View ( ridge: Harvard, 1958), pp. 20-46, esp. p. 44. 
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TX SKEPTICISM AND NATURALISM 

In section V, I presented an argument for partial skepticism, and I 
said that there is some support for the assumption that Quine would 
accept such a skepticism. There are also passages in Quine’s writ- 
ings, however, which may suggest that he is not willing to draw any 
skeptical conclusions from the underdetermination thesis. In partic- 
ular, one might suspect that such skeptical conclusions are ruled out 
by Quine’s naturalism. 

Quine’s naturalism says that there is no “first philosophy,” no 
transcendental perspective from which we can question our own 
system of the world. Our system can only be questioned from within 
itself.4° Naturalism does not allow “‘the question whether or in how 
far our science measures up to the Ding an sich” (ibid., p. 22). 

The naturalistic philosopher begins his reasoning within the inherited 

world theory as a going concern. He tentatively believes all of it, but 

believes also that some unidentified portions are wrong. He tries to 
improve, clarify, and understand the system from within. He is the busy 

sailor adrift on Neurath’s boat (ibid., p. 72). 


This may suggest that skeptical doubts of the kind sketched above 
are illegitimate. It may be thought that such doubts cannot occur 
within our system of the world, since that would involve the aban- 
donment of that very system. It would be as if Neurath’s sailor were 
to jump overboard. 

It is not clear to me, however, precisely how Quine’s naturalism is 
supposed to rule out skepticism. I can think of four different 
arguments, all of which seem to have some connection with natural- 
ism, but I am not sure of whether Quine himself would accept any 
of these. 

First, Quine says that radical skepticism stems from a confusion of 
truth with evidential support (ibid., pp. 21-2). F believe what he 
means is this. We may indeed realize that some system different 
from ours can be equally supported by the very evidence that sup- 
ports our own system. But we should not take this as a reason for 
questioning the truth of our system. We can only decide what is true 
from within our system. Hence, we must stick to our system. In any 
case, we cannot be skeptical about it while it is still ours. 

If this argument is used against the partial skepticism that is moti- 
vated by the underdetermination thesis, however, the argument it- 
self confuses truth with evidential support. The skepticism in 
question does not concern the truth of our system; rather, it con- 


* See, c.g., Theories and Things, p. 72. 
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cerns its justification. It does not recommend that we disbelieve our 
system or regard it as not true. It merely says that (part of) our 
system is not warranted, and that, therefore, we are not justified in 
believing that it is true. 

Second, it might be thought that Quine’s point is that a skepticism 
of this kind must be part of a “first philosophy” and hence cannot 
be part of our system of the world. But this does not seem Tight. 
Surely, our system of the world is itself part of the world. (Where 
else could it be?) Hence, our beliefs or sentences about our system 
are parts of that system. If we believe that our system is un- 
warranted, this belief—or the sentence by which we express it—is 
part of our system. Hence, the skeptical thesis may very well be a 
part of our system. It need not be contained in a “first philosophy.” 

Notice also that, if our system contains the skeptical thesis, it is 
not thereby inconsistent. It does not contradict itself. As far as I can 
see, it is quite possible to believe something and at the same time 
believe that the first belief is unwarranted. For example, I believe 
that the underdetermination thesis is true, but I also believe that I 
have no really good reason for this belief. Would the situation be 
different if I believed that very many or even the great, majority of 
my beliefs are unwarranted? I think not. By entertaining this skepti- 
cal belief I do not jump overboard from Neurath’s boat. I am still 
sitting in it. But, sitting there, I realize that I could have been sitting, 
quite as comfortably, in some completely different boat. 

Third, it might be objected to the argument just given that, from a 
naturalistic point of view, our system of the world should contain 
only scientific theories, and maybe some common-sense assump- 
tions, but in any case no philosophical theses. In particular, this 
would then make it impossible for skepticism to be part of our sys- 
tem of the world. But this is surely not Quine’s view. For Quine, our 
system of the world also includes philosophical theories. For exam- 
ple, it may include the underdetermination thesis.” Indeed, Quine 
holds, rightly I think, that epistemology is part of our system of the 
world,” and he even seems to allow that this epistemological part of 
our system may contain the thesis that our system is warranted.®? 
This last point can be exploited further. For he also holds that no 


® Quine says that the underdetermination thesis “needs to be read as a thesis 
about the world”; see ‘‘Empérically oe Systems of the World,” p. 324. 
51 See, e.g., Pursuit of Truth, p. 19. In “The Nature of Natural Knowledge,” p. 
68, Quine says: “Epistemology best looked upon, then, as an enterprise withm 


£ See, e.g., Pursuit of Truth, p. 100. 
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element in our system is immune to revision.” Hence, it seems that 
he would have to agree that our system could contain—or could 
legitimately be revised in such a way that it contains—the skeptical 
thesis that our system is not warranted. 

As a matter of fact, Quine admits that the skeptic “is quite within 
his rights in assuming science in order to refute science.’ Hence, it 
seems to be quite compatible with Quine’s naturalism for someone 
to refer to the underdetermination thesis and other epistemological 
theories—which are part of science—in order to show that the 
more theoretical parts of our science are without justification. 

Fourth, however, Quine says that naturalism sees natural science 
as “not in need of any justification beyond observation and the 
hypothetico-deductive method.” © If this is combined with the as- 
sumption that our system of the world, or our natural science, does 
in fact satisfy the usual requirements concerning observation and 
the hypothetico-deductive method, it would follow that our system 
has all the justification it needs. If instead naturalism is combined 
with the slightly weaker assumption that our system satisfies the 
requirements to some fairly high extent, we may perhaps infer that 
our system is justified to a correspondingly high degree. In both 
cases, our skepticism would be refuted. 

But, of course, this argument would be question-begging. The 
point at issue is precisely whether our usual epistemic requirements 
are sufficient. The hypothetico-deductive method, as it is usually 
described, does not require that we rule out the possibility of empiri- 
cally equivalent rival theories. Hence, we may assume that T, is 
supported by “observation and the hypothetico-deductive method” 
(at least to a fairly high degree), but that this is also true of T,. And 
this in turn seems to imply that everything that counts in favor of To 
also counts in favor of its negation or that T, is not the best explana- 
tion of our evidence. Hence, the skeptical argument outlined above 
is not refuted. 

LARS BERGSTRÖM 
Stockholm University 


3 See “Two Dogmas of iricism,” p. 43. 
M “The Nature of Naranai Enone p. 68. 
 Thøones and Things, p. 72. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
FEAR WITHOUT BELIEF 


n his well-known article “Fearing Fictions,” Kendall Walton! 

used a puzzle to launch his theory of fiction as a game of make- 

believe. The puzzle goes like this. In describing their experi- 
ences of certain movies, people often say that they feel fear. But fear 
involves the belief that one is in danger, and normal moviegoers do 
‘not have this belief. So what they experience cannot really be fear. 
To solve this puzzle, Walton offered his theory of make-believe: 
people mistakenly call their reactions to some fictions “‘fear” be- 
cause, while watching the movie or reading the book, they are in a 
game in which it is make-believe that they feel fear. Dozens of com- 
mentators have criticized and suggested refinements for Walton’s 
theory, but few have questioned the puzzle that was supposed to 
motivate it.? I want to show that with an adequate understanding of 
fear, Walton’s puzzle dissolves. 

I THE COGNITIVE THEORY OF FEAR 

The two premises of Walton’s puzzle which led him to conclude that 
what people describe as fear is not fear, were: 


(1) Fear involves the belief that one is in danger. 
(2) Normal moviegoers do not believe that they are in danger. 


I accept the second premise but will challenge the first. 

Walton’s account of fear is a standard application of the cognitive 
theory of emotions, according to which emotions involve or are 
caused by beliefs. This theory began in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, was stan- 
dard in medieval scholasticism, and has appeared in philosophers as 
diverse as David Hume, John Dewey, and Jean-Paul Sartre. It was 
particularly well received in analytic circles, starting about thirty 
years ago, for at least two reasons. First, its emphasis on beliefs 
made it compatible with other analytic theory focused on epistemic 
states and attitudes. And secondly, it seemed explanatorily more 
satisfactory than both the old James-Lange theory, which identified 


l “Fearing Fictions,” this JOURNAL, LXXV, | (January 1978): 5-27. See also 
Walton's Mimesis as Make-Belseve: On the Foundations of the Representational Arts 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1990). 


? For most of the to Walton, see the bibliography in Bijoy Boruab, 
Fiction and Emotion: A tn Aasthetics and the Philosophy of Mind (New York 
Oxford, 1989). 
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emotions with sensations of certain kinds, and the equally simplistic 
behaviorist theory of emotions. 
Applied to fear, the cognitive theory includes two claims: 


(3) Fear must have an intentional object. 
(4) In order to fear something, one must believe that it is dangerous to 
her. 


Walton wrote that “it seems a principle of common-sense .. . that 
fear must be accompanied by, or must involve, a belief that one is in 
danger” (6—7). And virtually all of his critics accept his cognitive 
account of fear. In a recent article evaluating Walton’s theory of 
make-believe, Alex Neill? commented that while it is theoretically 
possible to question the cognitive theory of emotions, “as far as I 
know, none of the contributors to the contemporary debate on 
these issues has adopted this strategy” (ibid., p. 55, n. 5). 

I want to challenge the cognitive theory of fear by arguing that (3) 
and (4) are false: fear need not have an intentional object; and when 
it does, one need not believe that the object is dangerous to him. 

' u FEAR NEED NOT HAVE AN INTENTIONAL OBJECT 
For a mental state to have an intentional object is for it to be about 
something, and according to standard accounts of intentionality, a 
mental state is about something by involving a mental representa- 
tion of that thing. My memory of my grandmother’s face is of her 
face because the mental image I have is a visual representation of 
her face. My fear of the tornado I just heard about on the weather 
report is of the tornado because my fear involves or is connected in 
the right way with linguistic representations of the tornado, perhaps 
Tepresentations about where it is and in what direction it is moving. 

Now, while most instances of fear in adults involve such mental 
representations and have intentional objects, there are simpler cases 
of instinctive fear without intentional objects. Unlearned, objectless 
fear involving arousal and readiness to flee or protect oneself is 
common in the lower animals and in infants; adults, for all their 
learned fears, also experience it. 

In humans, fear involves the release of epinephrine into the 
blood, causing a faster and stronger heartbeat, a redistribution of 
the blood away from the skin and extremities toward the muscles 


* “Fear, Fiction and Make-Believe," The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Critiasm, 
XLX (1991): 47-56. 
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and head, increased alertness and muscle tension, and other 
changes that equip us to escape danger or at least minimize injury. 
But while fear protects us and other animals in potentially danger- 
ous situations, it does not require us or them to recognize danger, 
or even to recognize objects. Like the automatic reflex that makes 
our hand snap away from the hot frying pan milliseconds after we 
touch it, or the blinking reflex that protects our eyes, some fear does 
not involve mental representations or intentional objects. To be 
frightened by a loud noise, for example, lower animals and humans 
need not recognize the sound as made by a certain kind of thing, 
nor need they associate the noise with sounds they have heard be- 
fore. Infants fear loud noises long before they have mental represen- 
tations, associations, or concepts like danger; indeed, they are born 
with this fear. They have a similar innate fear of falling which is 
triggered by sensations of a lack of support. When a newborn baby 
starts to fall, it tenses up in fear without having mental representa- 
tions of the possible consequences of falling, and without associat- 
ing this experience with any past experience. 

There is a similarity here between fear and disgust, another primi- 
tive emotion that protects us without requiring intentional objects 
or mental representations. If I bite into an apple and unknowingly 
start chewing a bitter tasting worm, I can spit out the mouthful in 
disgust without identifying the taste as the taste of worm, or think- 
ing of what harm worm-eating might cause me. Indeed, I can spit 
out the worm in disgust without going through any mental represen- 
tations at all. 

Now, as adults our fear on hearing a loud noise, or on losing our 
balance, may involve an identification of the source of the noise as 
something dangerous, or a thought that, say, our arm may get bro- 
ken. But we can also feel fear in such situations in the automatic, 
preconceptual way we did as infants. When some joker sneaks up 
behind us and pops a balloon or shouts “Boo!” we do not have to 
think of a gunshot or rapist to be scared. 

Considering the biological function of fear and its evolutionary 
antiquity, it is easy to understand why it often dispenses with object 
recognition. Fear gets animals to flee, fight, or stay motionless in 
situations of potential danger. In the higher animals and in humans, 
there is often time for interpreting stimuli as dangerous objects, and 
reacting in specific ways. But frequently in animals and sometimes in 
humans, there is insufficient time for such discrimination. For cer- 


tain common kinds of dangerous situations, then, as when an amal 
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might fall or be caught by a predator, automatic fears have evolved 
which are triggered by feelings of loss of support, loud noises, and 
sudden unexpected movement in the visual environment. The pro- 
tective responses in such automatic fear are simple and all-purpose, 
but what is lost in nuance is made up in speed. 

Yet another kind of fear without an intentional object is fear 
caused by excessive novelty. While common enough in humans, this 
fear is very common in lower animals. And its survival value is obvi- 
ous. For an animal to be unfamiliar with its surroundings is for it not 
to know what might happen next, and so to be in potential danger. 
Fear motivates a disoriented animal to get back into familiar and so 
potentially safer surroundings. Here there is awareness of things, 
but no particular thing need be an object of fear. When young 
children are put to bed in an unfamiliar house, for example, they 
may feel fear without judging the bed, the chair, or anything else to 
be dangerous. Adults can experience this kind of fear when begin- 
ning a new job or moving to an unfamiliar place. 

Philosophers have seldom mentioned fear caused by excessive 
novelty, and when they have, they have usually tried to force it into 
the intentional object model by saying that the object of the fear is 
something very general. What the child is afraid of, for instance, is 
said to be the bedroom or the whole house; the object of the adult’s 
fear is the new workplace or new life. But such stretching of the 
notion of an intentional object is Procrustean. If asked whether the 
bedroom or house, or the workplace or new life, is dangerous, the 
child or the adult are just as likely to say no as they are when asked 
whether specific things in those situations are dangerous. 

There is yet another counterexample to the claim that fear must 
have an intentional object. It is contagious fear, the fear that ani- 
mals and humans feel when others in their group are feeling fear, 
even though they do not know what those others fear. When wilde- 
beest at the edge of a herd see a lion, they fear the lion, but as their 
fear becomes contagious, the rest of the herd feels fear without an 
intentional object. This fear has obvious value for prey animals—the 
herd’s panic causes a stampede that gives all the animals a better 
chance of. survival against the predator. In humans, unfortunately, 
panic seldom works out this well. 


I TO FEAR SOMETHING, I NEED NOT BELIEVE 
THAT IT IS DANGEROUS TO ME 


From all our cases of fear without an object, we have seen that fear 
can be cognitively simpler than the cognitive theory claims. And this 
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is useful to remember when we consider cases like Walton’s au- 
dience at the horror movie. What I shall show is that fear with an 
intentional object does not require anything as specific or epistemi- 
cally committed as a belief that the object is dangerous to the person 
feeling fear. 

First, we might ask what it is to believe that something is danger- 
ous to me. We often ascribe beliefs to people because they have 
sincerely expressed a judgment. But that would be too strong as a 
necessary condition here, for we can be afraid without saying or 
writing anything. Many have claimed that beliefs involve at least a 
disposition to assent to certain assertions under certain conditions. 
But then only linguistic beings could have beliefs; animals, infants, 
and deaf mutes who do not write or sign, could not. J want to 
propose a necessary condition for believing that one is in danger 
which does not rule out nonlinguistic beings. To believe that I am in 
danger, I suggest, is at least to associate my current mental represen- 
tations with harm in such a way that I expect that I could be harmed. 
Notice that when we say that moviegoers and readers do not believe 
that they are in danger, we mean in part that they do not expect that 
they could be harmed. 

This may not be a sufficient condition for believing that one is in 
danger, but if it is a necessary condition, then not all fear involving 
an intentional object involves the belief that one is in danger. For 
there are cases of animals fearing specific stimuli though they have 
never experienced harm associated with such stimuli, and indeed 
may not have previously experienced either those stimuli or harm. 
From the time graylag geese hatch, for example, they have the dis- 
position to fear the shape of a flying hawk. A graylag goose that has 
never seen a hawk, and has never experienced harm, responds with 
fear the first time a hawk-shaped piece of cardboard is passed over- 
head. That shape is the intentional object of the goose’s fear but the 
goose does not believe it is dangerous. To have that belief would be 
to associate the shape with harm in such a way that it expected that it 
could be harmed, and the goose lacks the experience necessary to 
have such an association and expectation. 

A similar kind of innate fear—of an intentional object without 
believing that object dangerous—seems to operate in stage fright 
and the fear of public speaking. Like many animals, humans tend to 
feel fear when they notice many pairs of eyes focused on them. 
Earlier in evolutionary history this was a useful fear, for an animal 
being stared at by many pairs of eyes is probably being tracked by 
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predators. People today with stage fright no longer find this a useful 
fear, of course, because they do not believe that the audience whom 
they fear is dangerous. Many of the irrational fears we call phobias, 
like agoraphobia and claustrophobia, may be just such innate fears, 
only with abnormally low thresholds of stimulation. 

So far we have shown that fear need not have an intentional ob- 
ject and that when it does, we need not associate that object with 
harm. Now we can finally turn to our last group of cases, the ones 
with most relevance to Walton’s puzzle about the horror movie, 
cases in which I fear an object, and I know from experience that 
things of this kind can be dangerous. Even these cases, I shall 
show, need not involve belief that the object of my fear is dan- 
gerous to me. 

First, in such fear, I need not believe that the object is dangerous 
to me; for I sometimes feel fear for other people. Watching her child 
sledding toward a tree, or disappearing under a big wave, for exam- 
ple, many a mother has felt fear even though she knew that she was 
not in danger. Humans, like other social species, experience several 
emotions sympathetically—sadness, joy, rage, etc.—and these bond 
groups, motivating individuals to belp one another. To the extent 
that I feel fear for others, I want to prevent them from being 
harmed; in heroic cases I may fear for them more than for myself, 
and give up my own life to save theirs. 

The second problem with the claim that to fear something known 
to be dangerous I have to believe it is dangerous to me, lies in the 
word ‘believe’. The cognitive theory of emotions requires beliefs, 
but there are emotions that are easily caused by mental states less 
epistemically committed than beliefs. Sexual arousal, for example, is 
easily caused by fantasies—that is how pornography works. Disgust 
can be caused by imagining fictional scenes of torture or cannibal- 
ism. The fact that what I am imagining in such cases is not real and I 
know that, does not prevent the emotion. Indeed, some people ad- 
dicted to pornography are more easily aroused by fictions; some men 
have even become impotent with real women. 

Now, in general, emotions are more easily caused by beliefs than 
by mere thoughts, but that is largely due to differences in the mental 
representations involved. As we make the mental representation in a 
thought more like that in an emotion-causing belief, we make it 
more likely that the thought will cause an emotion, too. Let us look 
specifically at fear. 

What are the differences between believing that one is in danger, 
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and merely thinking about danger? The beliefs that cause fear are 
typically perceptual beliefs, and are based on mental representa- 
tions, usually visual images, which are more detailed and vivid than 
thoughts of danger that do not cause fear. The beliefs that cause 
fear are also more entrenched in our consciousness than, say, a 
fantastic daydream, largely because they are interlinked with other 
beliefs, while daydreams are more independent of our belief 
networks. 

The contrast between mental representations that are detailed, 
vivid, and entrenched in consciousness, and those which are not, 
holds not just between beliefs and fantasies but between beliefs that 
cause fear and beliefs that do not. A heavy smoker may believe an 
article in a medical journal giving statistics on the correlation of 
smoking with cancer, but that belief may not scare her in the way 
watching an autopsy on a smoker with lung cancer would. Indeed, 
watching a fictional scene in a movie of such an autopsy might well 
be able to scare her more than believing the statistics would. Some 
“mere thoughts” about danger, that is, are better able to cause fear 
than some beliefs about danger. By making any mental representa- 
tion of danger—in belief or mere thought—more detailed and 
vivid, and more interlinked with our networks of beliefs, we make it 
easier for it to cause fear. In the Treatise, David Hume‘ gave the 
example of how, as we look over a cliff, we can become afraid by 


imagining falling to our death: 


We tremble on the brink of a precipice, tho’ we know ourselves to be in 
perfect security, and have it in our choice whether we will advance a 
step farther. This proceeds from the immediate presence of the evil 
which influences the imagination in the same manner as the certamty 
of it wou’d do . . . (ibid., p. 445). 


The arousal and excitement in this kind of fear can be enjoyable; 
it is a big part of the thrill in activities like skydiving and bunji-cord 
jumping. But skydiving and visiting real precipices are inconvenient. 
Fortunately for thrill-seekers there are easier ways to produce fear 
—by confronting oneself with detailed, vivid representations of 
grave dangers. Two currently popular forms of these representa- 
tions are horror movies and thrillers. 


1 Treatise Concerning Human Understanding, L. A. Selby-Bigge, ed. (New York: 
Oxford, 1888). 
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Movies, it is important to note, most often create fear not in the 
way skydiving does—by getting us to fear for ourselves, but in the 
way watching one’s child sledding toward a tree does—by getting us 
to feel sympathetic fear. Walton mentions in an early footnote (7, 
fn. 3) that a person can be afraid for someone else, but then he 
considers only the possibility that moviegoers might fear for them- 
selves. He is right, of course, that they do not believe that the mon- 
ster is going to hurt them. What he fails to consider is their 
thoughts—even beliefs—about what the monster will do to the peo- 
ple in the movie. Horror movies are not just representations of 
“green slime on the loose” (18). They are representations of mon- 
sters threatening the people in the movie, and they work by present- 
ing those people, getting us interested in them and feeling emotions 
for them, and then having them face danger. Unsuccessful horror 
movies and thrillers typically fail to evoke fear in the audience not 
because the dangers are not grave or presented vividly enough, but 
because the audience does not care enough about the characters to 
feel fear for them. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

As a primitive emotion, fear is not as epistemically fussy as the cog- 
nitive theory would have us believe. Fear can be noncognitive, and 
even when it is cognitive, perception-like thoughts are often suff- 
cient to cause it. Beliefs are not required. And whether fear involves 
beliefs or mere thoughts, these need not be about the person feeling 
fear—we often fear for others. The arts of writing and directing 
horror movies and thrillers are largely the arts of using the psycho- 
logical mechanisms we have been discussing, to produce in the au- 
dience fear and related emotions for the characters. All this 
understood, we should find nothing puzzling in Walton’s puzzle. 


JOHN MORREALL 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
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Mimesis as Make-Belisve: On the Foundations of the Representational 
Arts. KENDALL WALTON. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1990. xiv + 450 p. Cloth $35.00. 


Aesthetics has a somewhat dishevelled appearance just now. Well- 
defined problems, like the nature of depiction and the existence of 
fictional characters, have come to be seen as amenable to the metb- 
ods of general metaphysics, leaving as proprietary some apparently 
not very tractable issues about value and the pleasures of art, to- 
gether with that undistinguished perennial: What is art? Kendall 
Walton suggests we postpone the quest for definition, and seek a 
theory that unites the logico-metaphysical issues with questions 
about value and response. The theory he offers tells us that repre- 
sentational works—pictures, plays, novels, films—are props in 
games of make-believe or imagination, like the tree stumps that 
serve as bears to be stalked by children; a Seurat painting or a Stop- 
pard play is valued more than the stump partly because it asks of us 
more complex and rewarding acts of imagining. But value depends 
also on how imagining is prompted. If we imagine the stump is a 
bear, that may be because it really looks a bit like one. Likewise, 
representational works encourage imaginings in virtue of properties 
they really have, though the link is not always effected by resem- 
blance. In fascinating detail, Walton illustrates the aesthetic puzzles 
and pleasures created by the ways that the real and the imaginary 
jostle for our attention. 

According to Walton, works do not simply prompt imaginings, 
they authorize them, making certain imaginings appropriate and 
others not. The imaginings that works authorize are things they 
make fictional; for Walton, the representational and the fictional 
coincide. Recently there have been some attempts at general the- 
ories of how real properties of the work determine what they make 
fictional. But Walton is leery of generalization, and his budget of 
examples will embarrass the general formulations currently on 
offer, my own included. He is content to illustrate a diversity of 
open ended “rules of generation,” applicable to different works and 
genres more or less ad hoc. But I doubt whether this is a comfort- 
able stopping place. Might not these and other rules be applied by 
different folk to the same work, with a consequent diversity of imag- 
inings responsive to individual preference as much as to the work 
itself? If that sort of projectivism is to be fended off, or some core of 
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fictional content identified as resistant to it, we need some general 
constraints on the rules of generation. 

Identifying representations with prompts to the imagination 
makes for a novel mapping of the terrain. Visual representations 
now include much we normally describe as abstract, since any fig- 
ure-ground composition invites us to imagine shapes in spatial jux- 
taposition (56). And one intriguing claim of the book is that music’s 
fiction-making capacity, barnyard imitations aside, is its power 
to facilitate the imaginative self-ascription of emotional states 
(336). Later I shall suggest one way the redrawing of boundaries 
goes wrong. 

There are three main areas that Walton seeks to illuminate: our 
relations with fictions, the ontology of characters, and the nature of 
depiction. The first two I briefly summarize, before taking issue with 
his solution to the third, and with a related claim about the self- 
involving character of imagining. (And if it seems the problem- 
solving powers of make-believe are oversold in this book, note there 
are puzzles that Walton admits are resistant to the treatment; 
Hume’s paradox of tragedy is one, though he offers a solution of 
another kind (257).) 

Theorists have wondered why we care about the fate of nonexis- 
tents, and have found our caring evidence for the illusionistic 
powers of fictions; we come to believe, temporarily, or to some 
degree, or with part of the mind, that they are true—an unpromis- 
ing approach, as Walton makes clear. Rather, he says, we are charac- 
ters in the games we play with fictions, imagining that we pity Anna 
and fear the movie slime. And when we thrill to stories we know well, 
that is because we imagine ourselves (spontaneously and largely un- 
consciously) to be characters who do not know how it will turn 
out (261). 

On the ontology of characters, Walton rejects both Meinongian 
realism and the deflationary semantics that treats fictional names as 
nondenoting descriptions. His own proposal is deflationary, but he 
makes no attempt to specify a literal content for claims like (#) 
‘Holmes was a detective’. Rather, an utterance of that sentence, 
when it is part of an extended game of make-believe, functions to 
exemplify a certain kind of pretense, and to imply that a certain 
fiction, namely, Doyle’s, authorizes pretenses of that kind (402). 
More complex machinery is added to deal with those more soberly 
critical utterances of (*) and its like which are assertions rather than 
pretense. 

Walton explains the difference between depiction and description 
like this: pictures authorize us to imagine, when we look at them, 
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that we are seeing what they represent; descriptions do not (294). 
This leaves no room for nonfictional pictures (351), since something 
is now to count as a picture if it authorizes a certain kind of imagin- 
ing, and fictions are, exactly, prompts to imagination. But intuitively 
there are nonfictional pictures (photographs and formal portraits) 
just as there are nonfictional texts. Also, there are pictures that 
seem not to authorize us to imagine we are seeing their representa- 
tional content. Sometimes, part of what they make fictional is that 
no one, apart from the explicitly depicted characters, witnesses the 
scene; it would then be inappropriate for me to imagine myself as 
spectator. (Some films and plays, or parts thereof, would be the 
obvious examples here, and they are pictures in Walton’s general- 
ized sense. But the same is true, I believe, of some paintings.) So we 
need a distinction between personal and impersonal imagining. 
With the first kind, I imagine myself involved—if only to the extent 
of, say, watching the action. With the second, I imagine that things 
happen, without imagining myself in relation to them. 

For Walton, imagining is always personal: imagining something 
always involves “imagining (oneself) believing or knowing it” (214), 
and the imagining that a picture authorizes is always imagining that 
you see what it represents (135). The clashes induced by personal 
imagining—I imagine myself seeing something that the fiction re- 
quires me to imagine is unseen—are, he says, to be ignored; they 
involve ‘“‘silly questions” that arise all the time im fictions, and not 
simply because of personal imagining (How come Othello is a great 
poet? Why are all the diners at the last supper lined up on one 
side?). So the fact that being authorized to engage in personal imag- 
ining sometimes invites silly questions is not to count against its 
being a constant feature of depictive representation (239). 

It is true there are questions we ignore as silly. How does that 
solve the problem raised by personal imagining? On Walton’s ac- 
count we are routinely asked to imagine contradictory things—e.g., 
that we see something and that no one sees it. One way to ignore 
something is not to imagine it; imagining it does not seem a good 
way to ignore it. Nor are remarks like “That’s a ship’, said while 
pointing at the picture, as strong evidence for the ubiquity of per- 
sonal imagining as Walton supposes. The oscilloscope watcher who 
says ‘That’s a loud one’ while pointing at the screen is not expressing 
her participation in a game in which she sees noises. Her utterance 
is a shorthand for ‘What I see represents a loud noise’; plausibly it is 
the same with picture viewing.’ And if imagining is a propositional 


1 The example ss Ned Block's, offered in a somewhat different context. 
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attitude (20) it is hard to see why beliefs and desires can be imper- 
sonal but imaginings not. 

So the idea that pictures always authorize personal imagining 
offers a rather costly explanation of depiction. And Walton refers 
briefly (349) to an idea of Flint Schier’s that provides a better one: 
that a depiction of an X is something we recognize as such by means 
of our capacity visually to recognize Xs, while a description is under- 
stood by means of the distinct capacity to comprehend language. 
(That, incidentally, is why talk of a “language of pictures” is so 
inappropriate.) This allows us to distinguish depiction from descrip- 
tion without appeal to imagining, and so makes way for nonfictional 
pictures. Of course, while pictures do not always authorize us to 
imagine that we see what they represent, pictures certainly are a 
natural means by which to realize such an imaginative project— 
more natural, anyway, than verbal descriptions are. But Schier’s 
hypothesis explains that. Objects more easily encourage us to imag- 
ine that we are Ping when interaction with them involves the de- 
ployment of capacities associated with really Ping, and looking at a 
picture of a man requires us to deploy the recognitional capacity we 
would deploy on really seeing a man. Reading a description of a man 
does not. 

So depiction is explained in terms of perceptual capacities, not 
imaginative ones, and we need not insist that pictures always author- 
ize personal imagining. In that case, imagining does not have quite 
the explanatory power Walton claims for it. Nonetheless, I believe 
this book establishes enough about the role of imagining in a theory 
of the arts for it to represent an important program. But what will it 
do for the integrity of aesthetics? The last comparable program, the 
art-as-symbol-system package, threatened annexation by philosophy 
of language. Since imagining is a psychological concept and not, as 
Walton concedes, a well understood one, a partial take-over by cog- 
nitive science may now be in prospect. 

GREGORY CURRIE 
University of Otago 


Ideals and Illusions: On Reconstruction and Deconstruction in Con- 
temporary Critical Theory. THOMAS MCCARTHY. Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1991. x + 254 p. Cloth $25.00, paper $13.95. 

Outside the Anglo-American culture circle, social philosophy is dom- 
inated by what European writers often call ‘‘the Habermas-Foucault 
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debate.” That debate is the central concern of Thomas McCarthy’s 
collection of papers. The first four papers are grouped under the 
heading ‘Deconstruction and Critical Theory’; the main targets of 
criticism in this part of the book are Michel Foucault and Jacques 
Derrida. These men are criticized for reasons similar to those which 
Jürgen Habermas invoked against them in his The Philosophical Dis- 
course of Modernity: Twelve Lectures.' The second four are grouped 
under “Reconstruction and Critical Theory” and discuss whether 
Habermas can be as Kantian, as universalistic, as he would like to be. 

In his introduction, McCarthy suggests that the best handle for 
grasping the issues he wants to discuss is the question: Can we still 
make sense and use of something like Kant’s ‘‘ideas of pure reason?” 
This amounts to the question: Is there anything transcultural and 
transhistorical to say about rationality, or must Kant-style attempts 
to find presuppositions of all possible rational thinking be replaced 
either by Hegel-style narratives about changes in intellectual and 
cultural practices (the sort of narrative offered by Foucault) or by 
criticism of the very idea of such a universal structure (of the sort 
offered by Derrida)? 

As McCarthy says, there is agreement on all sides that Kant has to 
make some compromises with Hegel: “reason has to be understood 
as embodied, culturally mediated, and interwoven with social prac- 
tices” and therefore ‘‘the critique of reason has to be carried out in 
conjunction with social, cultural and historical analysis” (1). On the 
Derrida-Foucault side, this concession to Hegel is taken to entail 
that there is no point in trying to hold on to “the context transcen- 
dence of claims to truth and moral rightness.” Habermas, however, 
takes that transcendence to be a “pragmatic presupposition of com- 
munication” (2—3). 

McCarthy is on Habermas’s side. He argues, very effectively, that 
“the ‘radicality of deconstruction’ as Derrida conceives it, inexor- 
ably carries it in the direction of the ineffable, and that while this 
may have its point when dealing with metapbysics, it is seriously 
disabling where morals and politics are concerned” (98). Noting, 
correctly, that Derrida constantly insists that deconstruction is politi- 
cally useful while being unable to give any concrete example of such 
utility, McCarthy concludes that deconstruction will always remain 
“on the margins of politics.” 

One might reply on Derrida’s behalf that he is simply reminding 
us that the discourse of present-day politics may be transcended by 
something that now seems ineffable (because incoherent, weird, 


l Frederick Lawrence, trans. (Cambridge: MIT, 1988). 
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crazy). Such reminders for particular purposes (e.g., the feminist 
purposes Derrida hoped to serve in his article ‘The Politics of 
Friendship’) can be seen as a way of revitalizing Kant’s attempt to 
keep us aware of foci imaginarii—of ideas that cannot be “repre- 
sented in experience.” Here ‘represented in experience’ would 
mean something like “made concrete enough to be invoked in prac- 
tical politics.” McCarthy makes a good, but not entirely conclusive, 
case for saying that “a better way [than Derrida’s] of being post- 
metaphysical in ethics, law and politics is to stop doing metaphysics, 
even of a negative sort, when thinking about them” (123). Negative 
metaphysics might still be of some use in helping to keep logical 
space open to novelty. 

In his chapter on Foucault, McCarthy notes that Foucault “tends 
to equate social interaction with strategic interaction, precisely the 
equation Habermas seeks to block with his concept of communica- 
tive action” (64). He argues that “because we are as fundamentally 
language-using as tool-using animals, the representation of reason 
[by Foucault] as essentially instrumental and strategic is fatally one- 
sided.” But this claim of one-sidedness begs the question of whether 
Habermas has been successful, and whether anybody ever could be 
successful, at rescuing Kant from Hegel—successful at reconstruct- 
ing context-independent, nonstrategic “ideas of pure reason.” 

McCarthy agrees with Nancy Fraser and others who have criti- 
cized Foucault for draining the term “power” of contrastive force 
by applying it even to paradigms of democratic consensus. This 
complaint is certainly justified, but in itself it does nothing to show 
that there is a structure of rationality which is, because context- 
independent, nonstrategic. Habermas’s critics (including McCarthy 
himself, in his 1978 book, The Critical Theory of Jürgen Habermas*) 
have questioned whether the structures that Habermas claims are 
“presuppositions of communicative competence” are more than hy- 
postatizations of present-day practices: practices adopted for 
various strategic purposes. In this book, McCarthy presses these 
questions further, and, in my opinion, makes real trouble for Ha- 
bermas. 

In particular, I think that Habermas would have a hard time re- 
butting McCarthy’s charge of “thinly disguised Eurocentrism” 
(134). Even undisguised Eurofans like me have to admit that there is 
a logical gap between “‘this is Europe at its best” and “‘this is some- 


? This JOURNAL, LXXXV, 11 (November 1988): pp. 632-45; for the feminist 
u t of the paper, see p. 642. 
3 Cambridge: MIT, 1978. 
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thing embedded in the very structure of rationality.” Habermas is 
also, it seems to me, very vulnerable to McCarthy’s suggestion that 
the rather idiosyncratic respect shown in The Theory of Communica- 
tive Action‘ for “systems theory” (the sort of theory developed by 
Talcott Parsons and reworked by Niklas Luhmann) is just a symptom 
of Habermas's equally idiosyncratic Kantian insistence that philo- 
sophy just must find ‘‘the secure path of a science” if it is to be a 
respectable area of culture. 

McCarthy’s criticisms of Habermas, though detailed and acute, 
are friendly, in-house criticisms. Perhaps too much so. I sometimes 
had the impression that McCarthy was, unconsciously, pulling his 
punches. The criticisms of Derrida, Martin Heidegger, Foucault, 
and myself in part I of this book badly need backup from the sort of 
Kantian universalism that Habermas is attempting to rescue from 
the Hegelians and the Nietzscheans. But the criticisms of this univer- 
salism offered in part II are so effective as to leave one feeling that 
historicism and “negative metaphysics’’ still have a lot going 
for them. 

This tension between the two parts of McCarthy’s book is, how- 
ever, a sign of honesty rather than of confusion. His discussions of 
the historicism-versus-universalism question are as informed, ener- 
getic, and perspicuous as any I have read. This collection will en- 
hance McCarthy’s reputation as one of America’s most effective 
contributors to contemporary European debates. 

RICHARD RORTY 
University of Virginia 


Being-in-the-World: A Commentary on Hetdegger’s Being and Time, 
Division I. HUBERT L. DREYFUS. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1991. xiv 
+ 370 p. Cloth $30.00, paper $15.95. 


In Being and Time (1927) Heidegger sought to “reawaken’’ the 
question of the “meaning of being” through a philosophical ac- 
count of human being and its pretheoretical “‘understanding of be- 
ing.” This complex work—in different ways a source for existential, 
hermeneutic, poststructuralist, and neopragmatic directions in con- 
temporary philosophy—has occasioned an enormous amount of 
scholarship, some of the best of it done by students of Hubert Drey- 

“Volume 1: Reason and the Rationalization of Soasty; Volume 11: Life and Sys- 
TOR sen of Functionalist Reason, T. McCarthy, trans. (Cambndge: MIT, 
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fus. With the long-awaited publication of Being-in-the-World, we 
now have Dreyfus’s own comprehensive interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of Heidegger’s achievement. In the bold, clear lines of this 
interpretation—free of jargon and abundant with insights arising 
from its sharp focus on the full unfolding of a few simple ideas— 
Dreyfus bas done a rare thing: he has produced a Heidegger book 
that encourages philosophical argument. Those who have hitherto 
found Heidegger impenetrable, or who have tired of the Masonic 


quality of much Heidegger scholarship, should welcome Dreyfus’s 
reading. 

As a commentary, the book provides section-by-section clarifica- 
tion of a notoriously complicated text, drawing judiciously upon 
Heidegger’s contemporaneous lecture courses in the process. With- 
out fetishizing it, Dreyfus deals sensitively with the important ques- 
tion of translation, thus his Heidegger manages (almost) to speak 
English. If this commentary achieves a freshness and vitality unusual 
in the genre, however, it is because it does not aim simply to expli- 
cate Heidegger but to advance a systematic argument along with 
(and occasionally against) him, in dialogue with current debates in 
epistemology, metaphysics, and (above all) philosophy of mind. In 
the extremely rich final chapter on ‘Philosophical Implications,” 
for example, Dreyfus draws together previously established theses to 
construct a Heideggerian position (“minimal hermeneutic realism’’) 
in the debate between constructivist, instrumentalist, and internal 
realist philosophers of science. For Heidegger, though theoretical 
knowledge depends on practical skills, the entities it uncovers do 
not; further, though there can be no single language adequate to 
reality, there can be several, their merits being relative to the ques- 
tions asked. Here as elsewhere Heidegger's text is shown to yield a 
viable response to a current philosophical problem, suggesting a 
distinctive way beyond impasses that beset other, more familiar 
positions. 

Dreyfus argues that the crux of Heidegger’s approach to the hu- 
man being lies in a critique of two tenets of the philosophical tradi- 
tion, namely, the “assumption that human activity can be explained 
in terms of theory,” and “the central place the Cartesian tradition 
assigns to the conscious subject” (3). Both tenets characterize the 
transcendental phenomenology of Heidegger’s teacher, Edmund 
Husserl, so Dreyfus reads Being and Time as “a systematic critique 
of Husserl’s phenomenology” offering a ‘“‘non-mentalistic approach 
to intentionality” (ix). As a historical thesis, this tends to marginalize 
those elements in Heidegger’s thought which suggest development, 
rather than criticism, of Husseri’s views. But the systematic point is 
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effectively established by elaborating Heidegger’s position in ongo- 
ing critical dialogue not only with Husserl, but also with John Searle, 
whose theory of intentionality clearly exemplifies the traditional as- 
sumptions. 

Readers familiar with Dreyfus’s critique of the artificial intelli- 
gence project will here recognize a portion of its underlying ontol- 
ogy. The path through individual chapters of Being and Time is 
marked out by an increasingly detailed argument showing that our 
“understanding of being,” the “foundation” of our intelligible deal- 
ings with things (123), is nothing like a set of presuppositions, a 
categorical framework, or tacit belief system that critical reflection 
could make explicit as a theoretical whole. Nor can human behavior 
be understood (as ‘‘methodological individualism” holds) in terms 
of the conscious subject’s “mental contents.” Although we can be- 
come individual conscious subjects with specific beliefs, desires, noe- 
mata, or representations, such “consciousness” is not foundational; 
Heidegger shows that it arises only when the everyday context of 
our activities is disturbed. What Heidegger means by ‘‘being”— 
“not a substance, process, or event” but the “intelligibility of enti- 
ties” (xi)—is revealed against a background of everyday coping 
skills, cultural practices, and normative comportments into which we 
are socialized but which we need not and cannot represent ade- 
quately in our minds. Thus, for Dreyfus’s Heidegger, ‘‘understand- 
ing is not in our minds but in Dasein” (75). 

Being-in-the-World gets its title from Heidegger’s initial descrip- 
tion of Dasein (the entity that “we are ourselves’’), a description that 
points toward something overlooked by traditional accounts (like 
Searle's) that divide what is into ‘‘subjective intentionality or objec- 
tive muscle machinery” (104). While Heidegger articulates Dasein in 
categories that suggest both nonindividualistic aspects (e.g., “aver- 
ageness,” ‘“‘being-with”) and individuality (“mineness,” “resolute- 
ness”), Dreyfus consistently subordinates the latter to the former. 
He explains that though Heidegger sometimes uses “‘Dasein”’ as the 
name of a certain entity—the human being—he more properly uses 
it to designate the being of that entity, in which case it is equivalent 
to the term “existence,” a “way of being that human beings, cul- 
tures, and institutions share” (14), defined ontologically as ‘‘self- 
interpreting.” While there is textual support for such a view, it is not 
altogether clear that the Heidegger of Being and Time would be 
comfortable attributing an “understanding of being,” “‘mineness,” 
or “authenticity” to cultures and institutions. For Dreyfus, however, 
the individualistic moments in the text—e.g., the account of being- 
in as ‘“‘the disclosive activity of individual Dasein’’—represent unre- 
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solved debts to Husserlian phenomenology which Heidegger later 
repudiates (166). 

It is in the chapter on the worldliness of the world—‘“the most 
important and original contribution of Being and Time” (89)—and 
the one on being-with—“in many ways the pivotal chapter in the 
book” (144)—that Dreyfus finds the keys to Heidegger’s displace- 
ment of the traditional assumptions. In the former, the world is 
shown to be a background structure of “interlocking practices, 
equipment, and skills” (99) that can be “pointed out” to those who 
dwell in it but not “spelled out” in a formal theoretical model such 
that anyone could understand (91). And in the: latter, the “self” of 
everyday Dasein is shown to be a “pattern of public roles” (159) 
which Heidegger calls das Man (“the one”). The ultimate subject, 
then, is not only not individual, it is not even a subject. Everyday 
intelligibility (and there is no other) is not grounded in the conscious 
subject’s intentional acts but in mindless coping according to shared 
public “norms” that are themselves ungrounded. Even authentic 
existing (in which my everyday behavior becomes perspicuous to me 
in a certain way) does not displace the intelligibility grounded in 
public practices; it only “takes [it] over differently” (157). 

Dreyfus’s argument here illustrates an important aspect of his 
general interpretive strategy. Some philosophers have dismissed 
Heidegger’s analysis of das Man, claiming that it merely exhibits his 
mandarin hostility to the public sphere. Yet it obviously plays a cru- 
cial role in the argument. Dreyfus solves this problem by distinguish- 
ing two “opposed views” on sociality—a positive one derived from 
Wilhelm Dilthey and a negative one derived from Soren Kierkegaard 
(143). Heidegger uncovers the meaning-constituting achievements 
of “conformity,” but he does not adequately distinguish these from 
the ‘evils of conformism” (154). Thus, be seems torn between the 
view that “the one” is the ultimate source of intelligibility and the 
view, suggested by the more individualistic division II, that this 
source lies in Dasein’s authentic temporalizing. 

What then is the relation between the two halves of Heidegger’s 
published text—division I, concerned with existential structures, 
and division II, concerned with their “existential” and “temporal” 
interpretation? Dreyfus’s interest is primarily in the former, but he 
does attend to the “much less carefully worked out” (viii) latter in a 
long appendix (co-authored with Jane Rubin). Written specifically to 
show how division II oscillates between a structural, phenomenologi- 
cal account and a psychological, motivational one deriving from 
Kierkegaard’s religious problematic, the appendix tends to overlook 
the methodological significance that division II had for Heidegger. ` 
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Dreyfus does acknowledge that “to do fundamental ontology” one’s 
self-understanding “must be authentic” (21), but this fact is not 
really worked in to the appendix. As the lecture courses from the 
early 1920s inform us, however, Heidegger’s Kierkegaard-reception 
was governed largely by the (Husserlian) methodological problem of 
understanding the conditions of possibility for philosophical knowl- 
edge. This issue constitutes the systematic significance of Heideg- 
ger’s “existential” themes. 

Dreyfus, on the contrary, gives us an extremely “‘Wittgensteinian” 
Heidegger. The difference is that for Ludwig Wittgenstein the back- 
ground is a “hopeless tangle,” whereas for Heidegger it has “‘an 
elaborate structure that it is the job of an existential analytic to lay 
out” (7). But if there can be no “theory of what makes theory possi- 
ble” (1), what is the status of Heidegger’s existential analytic? As 
what Dreyfus calls an “account” that “points out” background 
practices and structures, hermeneutic phenomenology cannot 
“prove,” e.g., that the artificial intelligence project is impossible; it 
can only undermine the assumptions that make it appear plausible 
by providing a more adequate phenomenological description (60-1, 
86, 213). But what sort of validity do such descriptions have? Hei- 
degger claims that they are “transcendental,” revealing genuinely a 
priori structures that belong to a philosophical (non-“theoretical,” 
nonexplanatory) “science” of ontology. Dreyfus appears to be un- 
comfortable with this claim (88-9, 188, 344). On the one hand, 
Heidegger aims at “general, cross-cultural, transhistorical struc- 
tures” (35); on the other, structures such as worldliness are 
“ ‘apriori’ only in the weak sense,” i.e., as being “given as already 
structuring any subworld’’ (91). 

By rethinking Husseri’s demand for ultimate philosophical self- 
responsibility in his account of authenticity, Heidegger sought to 
address the question of philosophical validity at issue in Dreyfus’s 
notion of an “account.” If further clarity is to be gained about what 
Dreyfus rightly identifies as the differences between Heidegger and 


pragmatism, or about Heidegger’s conception of structure as an 
“answer to total cultural relativism” (239), a closer treatment of the 


methodological significance of division II would seem to be called 
for. One may not agree with everything Dreyfus has to say about 
Heidegger, but the right issues are posed here, and in a way that 
could well get philosophers of many stripes talking about Heideg- 
ger. That is not the least virtue of this important, rewarding volume. 
STEVEN GALT CROWELL 


Rice University 
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The Mind and Its Depths. RICHARD WOLLHEDA. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993. x, 214 p. Cloth $24.95. 


These essays, many published previously, deal with themes in ethics, 
philosophy of mind, and aesthetics of visual art. Richard Wollheim 
discusses the value of ritual, J. S. Mill on the ends of life, and analo- 
gies between F. H. Bradley’s idealism and Melanie Klein’s version of 
psychoanalysis. He comments on the connection between material- 
ism and psychoanalysis; and discusses psychoanalytic views of pun- 
ishment. Finally, he deals with interpretation of visual art, the theory 
of representation and pictorial style; and criticizes semiotic theories 
of representation. This book thus compliments his The Thread of 
Life! and Painting as an Art,* describing details of problems dis- 
cussed systematically in those longer books. Wollheim’s concern is 
not to survey alternative positions; “I wanted to express my views 
with as little reference as possible to the views of others” (ix). If this 
seems a selection of fragments, argumentation sometimes breaking 
off in mid-course, that is partly because of the lecture format of 
many of these essays, and partly because he is sketching details of a 
larger account. 

A clear writer, with an elegant style, he offers a hard to evaluate 
argument. The individual arguments are lucid, but it is hard—even 
for the reader familiar with his earlier books—to link them to- 
gether. His first three essays about the value of ritual, the hierarchy 
of pleasures in utilitarianism, and the role of a history of morality 
within idealism seem very difficult to connect to the discussion of 
style in visual art. Wollheim is an academically famous professor 
whose work is extremely hard to place; he seems very isolated within 
the discipline of philosophy. Few analytic philosophers share Woll- 
heim’s interests. Who else writes about Mill’s utilitarianism and 
Bradley’s idealism and painterly painting? But Wollheim is not, I 
think, an eclectic thinker; he is using these sources to construct his 
own position. It is his interest in Freud, and not the particular view 
that Wollheim takes of issues like intentionality or representation, 
which must make him seem so exotic to his philosopher colleagues. 
Since Freud does not speak in Wollheim’s ways about the philo- 
sophy of mind, or ethics, or painting, what particular philosophical 
concerns does Wollheim bring to his use of psychoanalysis? Here I 
must speculate, but speculation is required if the argumentation of 


' Cambridge: Harvard, 1984. 
? Princeton: University Press, 1987 
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this book is be made accessible. The guide for my speculations will 
be precisely what Wollheim avoids, a reference to alternative'philo- 
sophical positions. 

What would it be like to rewrite Descartes’s Meditations or 
Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature informed by psychoanalysis? 
What they would need to add would be the unconscious. Descartes’s 
account of skepticism and Hume’s view of the relation between 
“ideas” and “impressions” would now need to take into account 
Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams. Descartes’s analysis of the 
mind-body relation would come out different; and the problem of 
“other minds” would require dealing with inferences about the un- 
conscious desires of other people. If the crucial idea shared by Des- 
cartes and Hume is that our “ideas” are always available 
introspectively, then an “unconscious idea” is a contradiction in 
terms. Maybe a psychoanalytic philosophy of mind is impossible; 
perhaps a psychoanalytic theorist must abandon these Cartesian 
(and Humean) points of view entirely. But what suggested this more 
optimistic conceptual revision is Wollheim’s argument that “the 
kind of psychological explanation that Freud made possible is an 

ion . . . of that provided by the commonsense conception of 
the mind” (93). If we revised our common-sense philosophy of 
mind, would we get the analysis in The Mind and Its Depths? We 
could, perhaps, with the addition of one more point. Arguing that 
mental states can be “described in terms of three roles which are 
constitutive of the theatre,” Wollheim has spoken of “an internal 
dramatist, an internal actor, and an internal audience.”* To under- 
stand our capacity for fantasy, we must consider the scripts we per- 
form, the person we imagine performing it, and the viewer of that 
actor. So, if I imagine myself Bernard Berenson speaking to Sir 
Ernst Gombrich, I imagine saying Berensonian sorts of things— 
things I know from reading his books—sitting at I Tatti addressing 
the younger art historian. We frequently find within psychoanalysis 
such examples: the Rat man punishing “himself for having enter- 
tained murderous impulses, even if only to reject them” (97); the 
criminal acting “upon the world in such a way that would be rational 
only if the world conformed to it” (127). 

Wollheim is interested in the ways we find a natural connection 
between mental states and the external world. We may think, like 
Baudelaire in his poem ‘‘Correspondances,” that “L'homme y passe 
A travers des forêts de symboles/Qui l’observent avec des regards 
familiers.” This symbolist theory today seems very hard to under- 


3 The Thread of Life, p. 101. 
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stand. Baudelaire cannot be speaking literally; but in what metaphor- 
ical sense is nature “un temple où de vivants pilliers/laissent parfois 
sortir de confuses paroles”? Sometimes the figures in nature are 
believed to have “the very same property as the person himself origi- 
nally had” (151); and, in more complex cases, things are given 
human-like qualities. Baudelaire views nature as if trees were capa- 
ble of looking at him and uttering words. 

When we bring psychoanalysis into our conception of the mind, 
we need to take account of developmental psychology. Descartes 
and Hume talk about dreams, and discuss fantasy; but that portion 
of their analysis will need to be radically revised, taking into account 
the ways in which our self-conception is permeated by our bodily 
experience. This, I take it, is the significance of Freud’s claim, to 
which one essay here is devoted, that the ego is essentially “a bodily 
ego” (64). What follows is that the commonplace recent claim that 
computers can mimic intelligent behavior is completely implausible. 
For us, as is not the case for “intelligent machines (whatever they 
may be) ... the flow from disposition to action can also pass 
through the subjectivity of the mental state: it can exploit the experi- 
ential feel of the state, getting that to move the person to action” 
(122). Lacking our childhood experiences, such machines are too 
unlike us to be revealing about human intelligence. What also fol- 
lows is that the attempts of philosophers like Adolf Griinbaum to 
test psychoanalytic theory empirically are wrongheaded. They use 
“evidence that is hopelessly impoverished from a psychoanalytic 
point of view” (109). 

Wollheim, I am suggesting, is using Freud’s theorizing to modify a 
rather traditional view of the mind. He thus is essentially opposed to 
two sorts of much discussed writers: philosophers who model philo- 
sophy of mind upon cognitive psychology; and the French philoso- 
phers such as Michel Foucault who in this country are identified 
with cultural studies. Wollheim rejects these two alternative view- 
points with scorn. Positivism, so naturally connected with cognitive 
psychology, is “a pernicious disease ....’* And the semiotic the- 
ories of pictures—often linked with Foucault—‘that are currently 
in vogue” (185) are simply counterintuitive. Unlike positivists, pro- 
fessors of cultural studies are sympathetic to Freud. But their Freud 
—Freud as read by Jacques Lacan and used within French 
feminism—has little in common with Wollheim’s. 

While I can understand Wollheim’s frustrations with both positiv- 


‘ Painting As an Art, p. 9. 
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ism and Foucault, I very much regret the absence of a developed 
confrontation, apart from the somewhat elliptical essay on 
Griinbaum, with either cognitive science or cultural studies. Profes- 
sors of cultural studies complain that analytic philosophy is ahistori- 
cal and apolitical. Positivists think psychoanalysis dangerously 
unscientific. Can these complaints not also be made about Woll- 
heim’s work? He wants to preserve philosophy from positivists, who 
would turn it into a branch of cognitive psychology; and to defend it 
against cultural studies, which would dismiss its claims by historiciz- 
ing them. He does, at the very end of Painting as an Art, identify 
himself as a socialist, but it is very unclear how the ethical argumen- 
tation in this book yields that conclusion.” But while this does not 
show that his position is ahistorical, apolitical, and antiscientific, it 
indicates the real difficulty of placing it. I suggested earlier that we 
can think of Wollheim as adding to traditional philosophy of mind a 
psychoanalytic framework. But Freud, on Wollheim’s reading of 
him, had no “articulated or coherent social theory or ethic.’ And 
Wollheim’s remarks about Bradley, Mill, and Isaiah Berlin do not 
identify his general moral theory, let alone justify his faith in so- 
cialism. 

Insofar as The Mind and Its Depths presents a metaphysical sys- 
tem, evaluating it—here logical positivists and professors of cultural 
studies can agree—is extremely difficult, perhaps impossible. Maybe 
no system can really be critically tested; the most we can do is ‘‘es- 
tablish ... the perennial appeal” of such ways of thought.” The 
special difficulty posed by Wollheim’s system is its essential depen- 
dence upon a quasiscientific theory. If Klein’s claims are true, per- 
haps Wollheim’s account is plausible. But few philosophers are 
prepared to discuss her work intelligently. Here, then, I focus on 
the part of Wollheim’s system I am most competent to discuss. The 
Mind and Its Depths argues that the proper goal of interpretation is 
to retrieve the artwork’s meaning as intended by the artist. Since 
almost all art historians seek to do that, what does Wollheim’s claim 

amount to? 

* Consider the artist to whom Painting as an Art devotes much 


* His novel—A Family Romances (New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1969), p. 
48—suggests a historical perspective on his philosophy. The narrator, a Landon 
professor, describes his world as a world of “mostly old or antiquated” objects, 
RiGee 

71), p. 219 
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discussion, Nicolas Poussin (1594—1665). Often historians of old 
master art have available very little documentation from either the 
artist himself, or his contemporaries. With Poussin, we have his ex- 
tensive letters about his works and early commentary. Poussin was 
interested, Wollheim argues, in the connection between nature and 
“mental fecundity ... that unbounded capacity of the mind... to 
generate an indefinite profusion of thoughts, memories, images, 
wishes, hopes, fears” (op. cit., p. 208). This way of talking seems very 
different from that of seventeenth-century commentaries. Maybe 
those accounts now can be translated into modern Kleinian lan- 
guage. Alternatively, perhaps only today have we found the right 
way to analyze these works. The real difficulty, in my opinion, is 
distinguishing between these possibilities, especially when the lan- 
guage of art writing has changed so much. Identifying the gap be- 
tween French and English, or between seventeenth-century Latin 
and modern English, we understand the problems of reading Bau- 
delaire or Descartes in English. Lacking an account of the language 
of Poussin’s early champions, how can we know how to deal with this 
change in interpretation of his art? Wollheim argues that ‘‘style has 
psychological reality” (175), which seems to mean that his analysis 
describes paintings in the artist’s own terms. But when his way of 
talking differs from that found within the painter’s culture, how can 
we know if his account really does this? We can know if Wollheim’s 
analysis identifies many features of the painting; we can see if it is 
more comprehensive and suggestive than earlier accounts. The 
harder claim to justify is that his way of thinking also was the 
painter’s. 

Wollheim argues that the only alternative to his view that “the 
task of criticism is nothing other than to retrieve the artist’s inten- 
tion, to reconstruct the creative process” (7) is to project onto the 
work whatever we find “original or suggestive or provocative . 
as if it were an object in nature. That I think is incorrect. Even the 
most original, suggestive, or provocative account of a much dis- 
cussed artist cannot but employ the well-entrenched clichés, which 
are known to every visually literate viewer. Wollheim’s beautifully 
original account of Poussin is involved with a long tradition of com- 
mentary, much of it cited in his footnotes. Wollheim’s deeply felt 
belief is that a viewer can confront the painting directly, without 


* See my Poussin’s Pasntings (Universi Park: Penn State UP, 1993) and my 
“Why Art History Has a History,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
forthcoming. 
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drawing on this literature. “We can stare our way into understand- 
ing a picture, given that we have the right sensitivity and the right 
information” (189). 

How can we know what is “the right information”? I think the 
interpretation of Poussin in Painting as an Art valuable because it 
provides a novel way of approaching much discussed pictures. I 
cannot believe that Wollheim really discusses them in terms the art- 
ist himself could understand. He offers no convincing philosophical 
argument against the relatively obvious alternative view that I have 
sketched. I do not mean this as a point about the lack of knowledge 
of Klein, or skepticism about the value of her work, on the part of 
most art historians. I think, rather, that there is a real philosophical 
problem in Wollheim’s aesthetic. He does not critically consider that 
how we stare our way into a picture depends upon our personal 
viewpoint. I take very seriously his interpretations of particular pic- 
tures, but believe that other very different ways of seeing them are 
possible. I think that we cannot look at a picture without taking into 
account the ways earlier commentary we will have read discusses it. 
Our immediate perceptual experience is influenced by this body of 
knowledge. That this is an obvious view does not show it is mistaken. 

For Wollheim, the crucial art is painting. Music plays little role in 
his account, and literature is used as a storehouse of examples. 
Compared with the best known literary critics, he has very little to 
say about the rhetorical aspects of language; nor, in his reading of 
Freud, does he show much sympathy with those commentators who 
think that Freud’s theorizing about language—his anticipation of 
poststructuralism—is of central importance. When he describes the 
mind as like a theater, each of us taking roles before some audience; 
or argues that we can stare our way into a picture: then Wollheim 
appeals to this visual model. Vision orients us in the world, and so 
recognizing that occasionally we are not sure what we are viewing 
easily threatens to be extremely disorienting. It is easier to acknowl- 
edge that a novel may possess multiple interpretations. What then 
makes Wollheim unable to consider seriously the viewpoints of ei- 
ther cognitive psychology or cultural studies is the (very different) 
ways that these disciplines focus upon the text-like character of 
knowledge. 

In the presence of a painting, it can seem natural to believe that, 
if only I look closely enough, that work will reveal all of its secrets. 
Reading a novel or hearing an opera are, in obvious relevant ways, 
different experiences. I cannot experience the whole work at once; 
and so it seems much easier to admit that I must bring outside 
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information to bear. It is harder to treat understanding texts or 
music as a solitary process. The word ‘presence’ is revealing here, 
for it suggests the all-at-onceness of this experience of painting. I 
may think the painting is entirely present to me, its meaning trans- 
parent. The history of art history teaches, I believe, that this way of 
thinking is mistaken. 

An analysis of the literary aspects of Wollheim’s writing could 
start with the title of this book, for speaking of the mind and its 
depths is a complex metaphor.’ Speaking literally, the mind is nei- 
ther shallow nor deep; but this spatial metaphor underlines the way 
in which Wollheim’s conception of thought is essentially spatial. We 
naturally describe philosophy of mind, he seems to suggest, employ- 
ing metaphorical language. Wollheim, deeply attached to the kind of 
view of the mind that Richard Rorty would deconstruct, treats all 
knowing on his model of scrutinizing pictures. Positivists and cogni- 
tive psychologists, on the one hand, and cultural studies, on the 
other, abandon visual models of knowledge. Wollheim’s seems an 
archaic philosophy, for it rejects these influential positions. But al- 
though this characterization of his work says nothing about its truth, 
it does explain one reason it has great value. If Wollheim, a reso- 
lutely unfashionable philosopher, is right, then much present-day 
argumentation in philosophy of mind is deeply confused. Even 
readers who cannot accept his way of thinking can learn much by 
responding self-critically to the challenge of the argumentation pre- 
sented in this book. A full evaluation of it would teach us much 
about the present-day situation of philosophy, and its academic ri- 
vals, cognitive psychology and cultural studies. 

DAVID CARRIER 
Carnegie Mellon University 


° The title of his Art and Its Objects (New York: Harper & Row, 1968) employs a 


similar to make a different claim. Art is closely bound up with, but not 
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above pigment on canvas, for we must have a concept of art to understand how 
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IS IT RATIONAL TO BE POLITE?* 


Y first goal in this paper will be to show why, and under 
what conditions, the following exchange does not involve 
a non sequitur: 


A: So what do you think of my new haircut? 

B: Did you see the Blue Jays game last night? 
I want to show, second, why the conditions for such an exchange 
could be described as rational, and therefore, third, why the com- 
mitments evident in the exchange are in some sense normative. I 
shall approach these issues by discussing sociolinguistic analyses of 
politeness influenced primarily by Erving Goffman and H. P. Grice, 
and the theory of communicative action outlined by Jürgen Haber- 
mas. My hope is that, by so doing, I can conclude with a suggestion 
for a theory of communicative competence that includes politeness 


as a central element. 
I 


Suppose you have a friend, a philosophy colleague, who one day 
decides to devote herself entirely to practicing what she calls per- 
fectly rational speech (PRS). In her jaundiced and cynical view, far 
too much of ordinary speech, even among philosophers, is taken up 
with superfluous additions and qualifications, little evasions and eu- 
phemisms, hemming and hawing—all of which waste energy and 
obscure understanding. She thinks people spend too much time not 
saying what they mean, indulging in pointless (sometimes even false) 
courtesy, and displaying other forms of “‘phoneyness.”” Her PRS 
program, by contrast, will involve full and frank disclosure of propo- 


* This r was pre with the generous assistance of a postdoctoral fet 
lowship the ial Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 
My thanks to Bruce Ackerman, Gail Donaldson, Christo Dustin, Chris Kutz, 
Mark Migotti, Mike Nash, Alex Oliver, Cornelia P Hayden Ramsey, John 
Rogers, and Georgia Warnke for valuable comments 
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sitional states. It will likewise call for direct and truthful responses to 
all posed questions. In bald terms—and what better?—your friend 
will adopt PRS because it is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.’ In view of these considerations, her reasons for 
choosing PRS can be summarized as follows: (1) she believes PRS 
will maximize the efficient exchange of information between 
speakers and so allow them to achieve their goals more easily; (2) she 
thinks it will track the truth more faithfully than any other kind of 
speech; and (3) she concludes, on the basis of these reasons, that it 
will succeed in being normative with respect to whatever value issues 
might come under discussion. That is, it will issue in propositions 
that, given interlocutors’ prior commitments to goal seeking and 
truth, can be considered binding on the interlocutors. 

It is clear that your friend has set herself an arduous task. As she 
begins implementing her PRS policy, restricting herself to true and 
direct questions and answers, she quickly discovers that her friends 
have melted away in alarm. She is no longer in demand at dinner 
parties. Acquaintances begin crossing the street to avoid her. Her 
students frequently leave her office in tears. She finds herself unable 
to enjoy the films she formerly admired or spend time reading her 
favorite novelists. Moreover, because she cannot convince any of 
her colleagues or friends to jump on the PRS bandwagon, except 
for quite short periods of time, she finds that the normative weight 
of her policy is not large. The propositions she frames prove not to 
be binding on her interlocutors because, while they do indeed share 
certain commitments about goal seeking and truth tracking, they do 
not share her conviction that full-time, on-principle true talking will 
in itself tease out normativity. They find that her value propositions, 
such as they are, are sterile and thin, largely unrelated to the con- 
cerns and travails of life as they try to live it. At about this time, they 
begin to suspect that your friend’s life may be itself becoming sterile 
and thin, if not actually mad, and they start to treat her with elabo- 
rate solicitude. Typically, she begins asking direct questions about 
their apparent change in demeanour and, unsatisfied with their eva- 
sive answers, retreats to her office where she attempts to write a 
contemporary version of the Tractatus. 


' Although we frequently make a coherent disunction between Be and 
“whole” truth in certain matters (.e., in condemning lies of omission), the notion 
of “full disclosure” per se is not i What, after all, could it mean for me 
to tell the whole truth? Saying all that I > All that I could remember? Or 
that was relevant? My suspicion us that we always employ situation-specific guide- 
lines on disclosure, usually concerning relevance. (My thanks to Kutz for helping 
to sharpen this pomt.) 
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I would like at this point, with your friend deposited neatly into 
apparent madness, to help myself to the conclusion that a policy of 
strict truth telling and truth seeking is at odds with a life lived among 
other humans. I shall forebear from doing that, however, in order to 
add more weight to the claim. For it is easy enough to say that 
nobody does maintain a 24-hour-a-day commitment to PRS, but that 
tells us little about whether one could if one chose to, or whether it 
would be rational to do so under any circumstances at all. And the 
quick empirical conclusion also tells us little about the desires that 
motivated your friend’s PRS policy in the first place, desires that 
most of us can be taken to share in some degree or at some time. 
These times may be fleeting—after watching an election speech, for 
example, or going to a cocktail party in a bad mood—but they are 
significant in grounding our less severe commitments to truth tell- 
ing. They may also be long-term and deep, even if as a general 
program they remain the preserve of oddballs, Holden-Caulfield- 
style adolescents, and other “hopeless” idealists. 

In fact, I believe it is precisely because we can recognize your 
friend’s desires as relevantly ours (or related to ours) that we accept 
claims, like Grice’s,? that conversation is rational just to the extent 
that it involves the efficient exchange of information and the goal- 
directed influencing of other people. In Grice’s work, the claim is 
made almost by the way, as a background assumption, and this ap- 
pears to square with a general philosophical view of language use. 
Given that conversation is rational in this sense, Grice’s cooperative 
principle (CP), the governing imperative of discourse, is relevant: 
“Make your conversational contribution such as is required, at the 
stage at which it occurs, by the stated purpose or direction of the 
talk exchange in which you are engaged” (ibid. p. 67). So stated, of 
course, it sounds not simply relevant but trivially obvious, no more 
than reasonable. 

Grice believes this CP yields four central maxims, as follows: 


Maxim of quantity: make your contribution as informative as is re- 
quired, and not more. 

Maxim of quality: do not say what you believe to be false or that for 
which you lack evidence. 

Maxim of relation: be relevant. 

Maxim of manner: avoid obscurity, ambiguity, prolixity, disorder 
(ibid; adapted). 


2? See Grice, “Logic and Conversation,” in Donald Davidson and Gilbert Har- 
man, eds., The Logic of Grammar (Encino, CA: Dickenson, 1975), pp. 64-75. 
Saale paren, are several others, this article, based on Grice’s 1967 William 
James is the clearest statement of the implicature thesis. 
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Grice then wants to claim that any deviation from these maxims is a 
mark of uncooperativeness—and hence irrationality—except in 
cases, which he explores at length, when CP is implicated by certain 
features of what is said or done. In other words, if there is a reason 
for my apparent lack of cooperation, a reason that can be cashed 
out in terms of my presumed cooperation, my utterance is saved 
from a charge of irrationality. It might be suggested that uncoopera- 
tive acts are not in themselves irrational, but I think Grice is com- 
mitted to the following entailment: if a speech act appears 
uncooperative, and no good conversational reason can be found for 
that, it is an irrational speech act. Nobody save a madperson is 
uncooperative for no reason at all.’ 

Most of us are familiar with how implicature functions in conver- 
sation. You ask me, for example, what time it is. I reply, “Well, the 
letter carrier has just gone.” This reply is on the surface uncoopera- 
tive, and therefore irrational, because it violates two, and possibly 
three, CP maxims. (It is ambiguous, apparently irrelevant, and with 
respect to a direct question uninformative). Yet with the rational 
presupposition operating between us that direct questions will re- 
ceive informative answers, the conversational implicature of my an- 
swer may well be clear. I have assumed you know the mail always 
comes at or near eleven; therefore you will know from my answer 
that it is around eleven, maybe just after. We assume implicature of 
this routine type all the time when faced with the nuanced indirect- 
ness of conversation. Indeed, CP guarantees, and experience indi- 
cates, that (except when there is some previous evidence) we shall 
long cast about for conversational implicatures before we shall en- 
tertain the notion that an interlocutor is speaking irrationally. We 
usually move to the conclusion of irrationality unwillingly and only 
after prolonged inability to tease out mishearings, ironies, unknown 
allusions, context shifts, and the like. 

Grice’s subtle analysis of conversational implicature is attractive 
and useful, but it contains a troubling ambiguity with respect to the 
conversational tactics associated with politeness. At one point, he 
allows that there are, in addition to his stated four CP maxims, “all 
sorts of other maxims (aesthetic, social, or moral in character) such 


3 Note that ‘reason’ e ae ga apparat 
Beatie eric ee a like only 
exception I can think of to this rule is the occasion on which I, for no reason I can 
tate to myself or anyone else, just break out into song or scat or word salad. Yet 
even here we might, if challenged, give accounts of high spirits, the beautiful 
weather, or a new love interest. Or we that, for a moment, I was 
mad—or anyway feelsng mad. Madness may simply be that state in which reasons 


for acting, tho present, cannot be straightforwardly articulated. 
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as ‘Be Polite’, which are also normally observed by participants in 
talk exchanges, and these may also generate nonconventional impli- 
catures” (op. cit., p. 67). His mentioning a possible CP maxim that 
commands ‘Be Polite’ is troubling, I think, precisely because many 
of the implicatures we associate with the original schema are going 
to be just those conversational moves characteristic of politeness. 
That is, polite deflections and evasions, indirection and not-saying 
— including the sort of face-saving vagueness that was used to deal 
with your mad-seeming PRS friend—are obvious deviations from 
the four original maxims. We explain them, if we do, by reference to 
a general commitment to cooperation like Grice’s CP. A well-known 
example can make this clear. 

Asked to supply a letter of reference for a pupil, a professor sits 
down at his desk and writes the following brief message: “He always 
attended class and took copious notes.” He signs it, puts it in a 
departmental envelope, and posts it to the pupil’s graduate school 
of choice. In the context of a response to an implicit question (What 
do you think of the candidate?) this message makes no surface sense. 
It is surely irrelevant how many notes he took and, though atten- 
dance is not entirely irrelevant, it is not of central importance. So 
the implicature here carries the weight, as any admissions director 
would know, that the professor had nothing better to say. And if so, 
his opinion of the student must be extremely low: damning with the 
faintest possible praise. But what is also significant here is the form 
in which this implicature is made clear. The professor has told the 
truth, but he has not told the whole truth. He has politely evaded 
the question in just such a way as his true opinion can be made clear 
without saying it. We may not consider that this extreme example is 
very polite at all, but less extreme ones—of the kind we have proba- 
bly all written—would make the point just as well. When we do not 
say all we could say, and do so in a certain polished manner, we have 
implicated our true opinions by calling attention to the fact that we 
have not spoken with maximum clarity, relevance, brevity, or truth. 
This is by no means the only kind of conversational implicature 
available under Grice’s analysis, but it is a central one. 

Yet, in his parenthetical remark, Grice has suggested that polite- 
ness can itself be considered a cooperative maxim; which would 
suggest that politeness involves not deviation from maxims but a 
clash of maxims, and a particularly troubling one at that. Polite 
speech does give us ways of saying what we do not like to say out- 
right, but it is motivated by more other-regarding interests. When I 
fail to tell the whole truth in a reference letter, my primary concern 
may not be tipping a wink to the imagined reader, but instead pro- 
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tecting the interests of the poor student who insisted on the letter in 
the first place. I do not value those interests above the truth in 
general—I shall not lie—but neither do I value them beneath a 
wholesale commitment to truth telling. Indeed, that commitment 
would be positively inappropriate in such a case. (Imagine the refer- 
ence letters your PRS friend would soon be sending around.) The 
issue may appear trivial, but it actually goes to the center of our 
question. Is politeness rational, in that it forms an aspect of some 
kind of general background principles of communication—and if 
so, exactly what sort of principles, and how would the maxim of 
politeness be cashed out? Or is politeness a surface deviation from 
CP, and therefore something explicable only as implicature? The 
question may be phrased this way: Is tempering our speech in the 
interests of others part of our general rational commitments in con- 
versation, or instead an apparent deviation from those commitments 
which can be explained only with the aid of implicature? If we 
choose the former option, it is clear that ‘rational commitments’ will 
no longer mean something like PRS or the efficient exchange of 
information and influencing of people. It is likewise clear that we 
will have to cease regarding politeness as nonstandard usage and see 
it, instead, as standard usage. 

Why concern ourselves with this question at all? For my purposes, 
the question carries normative significance. If politeness is not a 
deviation from a presumed standard of rational speech but instead a 
central aspect of it, then any theory that purported to extract nor- 
mative juice from communicative competence—like Habermas’s— 
would have to be recast. That is, the reconstruction of rational 
presuppositions in communication would have to include those pre- 
suppositions associated with politeness. Normativity could no longer 
be conceived as the unforced force of the better argument, but 
instead would involve the civil phrasing of arguments and concerns 
for the interests of other interlocutors. This would in turn make for 
a very different sort of ideal speech situation, one in which strict 
truth telling would no longer succeed in getting all relevant interests 
in play and would, indeed, violate the maxims of cooperative speech. 
Whether such a reformation of communicative normativity would 
solve any or all of the problems associated with Habermas’s theory is 
a question I shall discuss in a moment. For now, I want briefly to 
examine the legacy of Gricean theory in a field not well-known to 
most philosophers, the sociolinguistics of politeness.‘ 


* This field was until recently not well-known to me cither, and I thank an 
anonymous reader at the journal Dialogue for valuable research suggestions. 
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va 

Although there is a good deal of theoretical difference among the 
linguists who make politeness their study, they are united on several 
points. Most, if not all, have (1) used Grice’s CP and its associated 
maxims as a basis of polite pragmatics. They have done so largely in 
the manner I suggested earlier, using the implicature framework as 
a means of exposing the sense behind apparently superfluous or 
even mendacious speech acts. This usually involves, as we shall see in 
a moment, the addition of some further notion or maxim(s) that 
supplement the “bare” maxims of rationality inherited directly from 
Grice. It follows (2) that these investigators consider politeness of 
central importance in pragmatic exchanges between persons, 
though the precise relationship between such potentially conflicting 
maxims as ‘Be clear’ and ‘Be polite’ is rarely stated, and firm defini- 
tions of politeness as a whole are conspicuously lacking in the litera- 
ture. Yet strangely, given this presumed centrality, linguists are (3) 
united in asserting that normativity is not available in their detailed 
studies of the range of behaviors associated with politeness. True, 
the view that politeness reflects context-specific social norms is “gen- 
erally embraced by the public within the English-speaking world”; 
yet, according to one linguist, Bruce Fraser” “it is safe to say that the 
social-norm approach has few adherents among current re- 
searchers” (ibid., pp. 220-1). The aspiration that movitates the 
field's practitioners is, almost without exception, to frame an ac- 
count of politeness, based on comparative empirical evidence, which 
will prove systematic in character, universal in scope, and value-free. 

One of the earliest and most ambitious of these accounts was 
given in a 1978 study by Penelope Brown and Stephen Levinson.° In 
addition to a “minimalist” assumption of practical rationality, these 
authors gave their model person a sense of “face,” using the notion 
as already explored and conceptualized by Goffman.” What they 
found in linguistic politeness was a staggering variety of strategies 
for coping with “‘face-threatening acts” or FTAs. Brown and Levin- 
son adopted Grice’s CP as a background assumption of “‘the rational 
and efficient nature of talk,” and thus understood “‘polite ways of 
talking . . . as deviations, requiring explanations on the part of the 


* “Perspectives on Politeness,” Journal of Pragmatics, XIV (1990): 220-1. 

me Quen od Folie: Si Politeness Phenomena,” in Esther N. Goody, 

5 and : Strategies m Socal Interaction (New York: Cam- 
: Some 


Interaction Ritual: on Face-to-face Behavior (New York: Anchor, 
1967) and Relations im Public (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971). 
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recipient, who finds in the considerations of politeness reasons for 
the speaker’s apparent irrationality or inefficiency (op. cit. (rev.), 
p. 4). 

Thus, politeness is implicated, first and foremost, by speech acts 
that fail in some fashion to be rational or maximally efficient. This is 
in strict accord with Grice’s stated analysis and the given CP maxims. 
Under Brown and Levinson’s rubric, such speech acts are directed 
toward saving positive face (the desire that others should want what 
I want) and softening blows to negative face (the desire that my 
actions should be unimpeded by others). These basic social desires 
give rise to a number of coping strategies, as mentioned, including 
going “‘off-record”’ (not-saying, changing the subject, etc.), “positive 
politeness” (emphasizing solidarity, e.g.), and “negative politeness” 
(softening a FTA blow with qualifications, requests, restraint, etc.). 
They are further complicated by variables of social distance (D), 
relative power (P) between interlocutors, and the absolute ranking 
(R) of a given act along some accepted cultural spectrum. Thus the 
following formula: 


Wx = Dhs, h) + Ph, s) + Rx 


That is, the ‘‘weightiness” of an FTA—the seriousness or estimated 
net loss of face—is equal to the social distance between speaker and 
hearer, plus the relative power imbalance between hearer and 
speaker, plus the absolute rank of the FTA in question. Weightier 
FTAs will call for more elaborate coping strategies than routine 
ones (ibid., pp. 78ff). 

The usefulness of this formula is rather limited in practice, how- 
ever, and many commentators have found the rather paranoiac 
background of this analysis, with face in threat at every moment, 
unhelpful.? A more nuanced analysis was provided by Geoffrey 
Leech in his 1983 study Principles of Pragmatics.” Following J. L. 
Austin and John Searle as well as Grice, Leech’s explicit aim was to 
outline a pragmatic theory of ‘‘interpersonal rhetoric” which would 
complement standard semantic (or in his term ‘‘grammatical’’) ac- 
counts of “textual rhetoric.” He hoped in this way to account for 
the relationship, demonstrated in conversation, between sense and 
force. So he rejected depth-grammar and linguistic competence ac- 
counts like Noam Chomsky’s and, using Grice as a stepping-stone, 
outlined several principles of conversational performance. CP was 
retained, but added were an explicit politeness principle (PP), an 


$ See Fraser, pp. 228-31, for a review of these arguments. 
’ London: Longman, 1983. 
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irony principle, and other, subsidiary principles: a banter principle, 
an interest principle, and a pollyanna principle (ibid., pp. 149 ff.)."° 

Leech’s PP clarifies what is obscured in Grice, and unremarked in 
Brown and Levinson. The principles governing politeness in conver- 
sation are themselves rational in that they form part of the back- 
ground of conversational performance. They may appear, under 
other analyses, mere deviations from CP, but that indicates not that 
politeness is implicated, but rather that CP is not per se constitutive 
of conversational rationality. What normally appeats in polite 
speech acts to be a deviation from CP is in fact, as suggested above, 
a clash of principles. CP is still useful in seeing that indirection is 
used in speech, but only PP can indicate why it is used; it is, there- 
fore, “an important missing link between CP and how to relate sense 
to force” (op. cit., p. 104). Leech’s PP is stated as follows: “Minimize 
(other things being equal) the expression of impolite beliefs; maxi- 
mize (other things being equal) the expression of polite beliefs.” 
Like CP, this principle comes with four associated maxims: 


Tact maxim: minimize hearer costs; maximize hearer benefits. 
Generosity maxim: minimize self-benefit; maximize other-benefit. 
Approbation maxim: minimize hearer dispraise; maximize hearer praise. 
Modesty maxim: minimize self-praise; maximize self-dispraise. 


The most important of these, and the only one to receive detailed 
attention in Leech’s study, is the tact maxim. In general, Leech 
attempts an account of interpersonal rhetoric which will demon- 
strate why persons are often moved to deviate from the strict eff- 
ciency of CP in order to secure other goals they consider equally 
rational, i.e., confirming group solidarity, considering the feelings 
of others, and restraining their own egos. 

Significantly, then, politeness does not always, or even usually, 
work as a devious means of securing goals in the narrow sense— 
goals that may elude me if I am direct (“If I ask nicely, I’ll get more 
of what I really want”). That is, politeness is not a strategy justified 
by its ability to achieve the same set of ends by other means. It 
actually expands the set of rational ends pursued by interlocutors. 
So it is essential to see that PP clashes with CP, does not deviate from 


10 Briefly: the banter principle accounts for such conversational conventions as 
routinized insults and joshing for example, long-term friends; the mterest 
Sirf prin riders ing unusual or uncooperative may be justi- 

in incip] 
the value listeners place on prima facie ive accounts of speech acts—i.e., they 


want to see others as being nice, will move from that assumption only if 
forced. 
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it; the clashes are resolved, if they are, by the relative tactfulness of 
our adopted speech. By contrast, there is no such clash in Leech’s 
irony principle, with which PP might superficially be confused. The 
irony principle states: “If you must cause offense, at least do so in a 
way which does not overtly conflict with PP, but allows the hearer to 
arrive at the offensive point of your remark indirectly, through im- 
plicature.” As a subsidiary of PP, irony amounts in Gricean terms to 
an exploitation of CP rather than a clash with it. It follows that irony 
is only superficially polite, and, despite appearances, it is usually 
cooperative in that it ultimately conveys relevant information—how- 
ever unpleasant. 

It has to be said, however, that Leech’s account of when and how 
CP and PP conflict is only partial. Leech offers nothing like the 
detail of examples of implicature given by Grice, nor does he pro- 
vide any general rules for when speakers will opt for polite speech 
beyond a four-fold schema of situations (competitive, convivial, col- 
laborative, conflictive). He suggests scalar variations for each PP 
maxim—i.e., the relative called-for degree of tact, or generosity, 
etc.—but these do not finally prove much more helpful than the 
Brown and Levinson formula, though they are more detailed. The 
most significant aspect of Leech’s analysis, for my purposes, is its 
insistence that politeness forms part of the background of goal-dir- 
ected human action, not a deviation from that state which requires 
special pleading of one sort or another. PP is an affirmation that we 
are often moved by goals that do not involve the rational and effi- 
cient exchange of information. 

Yet this affirmation can lead to internal incoherences. Excessive 
politeness, as most of us know, can actually be impolite—both in- 
tentionally (in irony and sarcasm) and unintentionally (as, for exam- 
ple, when a person I consider a friend persists in treating me with 
elaborate courtesy). Leech also briefly examines what he calls “the 
practical paradox of politeness”: a situation in which both interlocu- 
tors are so bent on upholding PP at the expense of CP that they 
back themselves into a noncooperative corner of inaction. Such a 
situation is invariably comic. For instance: as an undergraduate, I 
once found myself approaching a doorway at exactly the same time 
as another student. I was a visitor in his college, which had a reputa- 
tion for a high standard of manners. So I politely offered him the 
way through. But he, recognizing a visitor, stood back and politely 
offered me the way. I then politely refused and repeated my offer. 
He did the same. We stood there for what seemed like an age, each 
of us unwilling to go first, acting out a scene from (as it might be) 
Noel Coward revised by Eugene Ionesco. We might be there still if 
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one of us—me, as it happened—did not relent and walk through 
the doorway first. 

Such a paradox might also be thought evident in the behavior of 
my graduate-school roommate, a Moroccan, who persisted in offer- 
ing me his food at every meal—though it was clearly evident I had 
my own dinner. He would moreover accept neither the first nor the 
second polite refusal I made of his offer. Only when I had politely 
resisted three times was he satisfied, and able to begin eating. The 
difference from the previous example is that here the practical limit 
is fixed by convention—three refusals, and we get down to dinner 
—whereas the doorway stalemate is theoretically without limit. I do 
not believe, however, that this poses any serious problem. Sooner or 
later we realize that such ideally polite behavior is impractical, and 
the cycle breaks. This may be for practical reasons, backed by CP 
(one of us has to get through the door first in order that both, or 
either, of us can); but it may also be for polite reasons, backed by 
what Leech calls the tact metamaxim: “Do not put others in a posi- 
tion where they have to break the tact maxim.” I abandon my polite 
stance in the interests of something like a higher-order politeness, 
namely, accommodating the other person. 

What Leech’s view suggests, finally, is that politeness is not best 
understood as a category of conversational implicature, except in 
the first or recognizing instance. A final strand of sociolinguistic 
research by Fraser (op. cit., pp. 232-5)" makes this point even more 
explicit by, in effect, redescribing CP such that it includes a crucial 
politeness element. Fraser’s theory of “conversational contract” 
thus fulfills Grice’s suggestion that a politeness maxim was part of 
CP, but does so in a fashion that shows CP no longer a matter of 
efficient exchange of information and influencing of interlocutors. 
Fraser’s view is that “upon entering into a given conversation, each 
party brings an understanding of some initial set of rights and obli- 
gations that will determine, at least for preliminary stages, what the 
participants can expect from the other(s).” These presuppositions 
of conversation, which may be conventional, social, or habitual, are 
anticipated by all participants. On this implied contract view, then, 
“politeness is not a sometime thing . . . Politeness is a state that one 
expects to exist in every conversation.” And so politeness is not 
noted as a deviation (it is not implicated) but instead expected as 
part of the background (it is anticipated). It is impoliteness, not 


1] See also Fraser and William Nolen, ‘The Association of Deference with Lin- 
gan Form,” International Journal of the Sociology of Language, xxvi (1981): 
3-109. 
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politeness, that violates a background norm of conversation. “Being 
polite is taken as a hallmark of abiding by the CP,” says Fraser (op. 
cit., p. 232). 

The implications of this view are many. First, it shows that polite- 
ness is not a superfluous flourish on speech, something that could 
be dispensed with in the “real” conversational interests of speakers. 
Nor is politeness either, as in Leech, simply ‘a matter of making 
speakers “feel good” or, as in Brown and Levinson, avoiding making 
them “feel bad” —though these will clearly remain consequences of 
politeness. It shows likewise that, contrary to expectation, CP is not 
thwarted by an independent PP but instead must be redescribed 80 
that it includes politeness as a central element. Precisely how the 
resulting maxims will relate is not determined by Fraser, and this is a 
major drawback, as it was under the different schema in Leech. We 
still lack what we most desire, a detailed account of just when, how, 
and why politeness might override or nullify concerns of efficiency 
or strict truth telling. And this, after all, is the essence of polite 
speech, that it flouts any imagined maxims of “bald on-record” or 
maximally efficient truth telling. It may be that such an account is 
impossible, or will prove impossibly complex. That politeness does 
in fact so override bald on-record truth telling cannot remain in 
doubt, however. With Fraser’s theory, and to a less explicit extent 
Leech’s, we now have a linguistic basis for claiming that it is rational 
to be polits—if ‘rational’ means conducting conversation in accor- 
dance with a set of background presuppositions that can be ex- 
pressed as the principles of communicative competence. These 
principles will form either a CP/PP scheme like Leech’s or (perhaps 
better?) a modified-CP scheme like Fraser’s. What are the normative 
stakes in such a claim, if any? 


In 


I mentioned earlier that the sociolinguistics researchers, to a per- 
son, have rejected normative claims for their findings. This is mainly 
because they believe no valid scientific conclusions can proceed 
from the quicksand of social relations, the field in which norms are 
thought to reside. In other words, they are barred from being nor- 
mative just to the extent that they want to make claims about univer- 
sally valid patterns and strategies of linguistic politeness. This may 
strike us nonspecialists as odd, since politeness appears to our eyesa 
nonpareil example of social norms in action. Or, from another point 
of view, we may indeed regard politeness behavior as normative, but 
feel rather dismissive toward it, as belonging in the realm of so- 
called “petty morality’”’—the lesser “do’s” and ‘“don’t’s” of social 
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interaction.” In this section of my paper, I want to make a sugges- 
tion for how we might achieve two goals that arise naturally from 
this situation of conceptual stand-off: we can, first, close the fact- 
value gap the sociolinguists are keen to maintain around politeness; 
and so at the same time, second, rescue politeness from the dismis- 
siveness of petty morality and place it at the center of justificatory 
talk in general. This will have the coincidental benefit of strengthen- 
ing a third claim, the main goal of the paper, that it is rational in a 
normative sense to be polite—not merely something we do, but 
something we must do. 

Habermas, building on Lawrence Kohlberg’s developmental 
moral psychology, has made much of the strategy of “rational re- 
construction” —a careful recreation of empirical facts which gains 
normative force through its elevation to the level of theory.’® Al- 
though he is never as explicit as Kohlberg,'* who states that his 
stages of moral development allow one “to commit the naturalistic 
fallacy and get away with it,” Habermas too has closed the tradi- 
tional fact-value gap by a careful reconstruction of what he calls 
communicative competence. Such a reconstruction shows, in his 
view, that certain rational presuppositions of discourse are an inevi- 
table part of our becoming competent communicators, persons able 
to engage in the pragmatic give-and-take of social interaction. We 
cannot learn to communicate with others without internalizing a 
variety of pragmatic demands, including those of, say, logical entail- 
ment but also those of the relation between sense and force. To be 
considered competent, I must know (among many other things) that 
someone’s saying ‘It’s terribly cold in here’ is pragmatically speaking 
a request—possibly a demand—that I close the open window. With- 
out such internalization, which is often so habitual as to be thought 
instinctive, we would not be competent communicators. 

These presuppositions—the background assumptions that we 
perforce share with all other competent interlocutors—thus be- 


1? See, for example, Philippa Foot'’s influential paper “Morality as a System 
of Hypotheucal Imperatives,” Philosophical Review, LXXXI, 3 (1972) 305-16 

'3 So stated, rational reconstruction has clear affiniues with “immanent cri- 
uque” in the critical theory tradition The strategy has been Habermas's concern 
since at least his ‘Towards a Theory of Communicauve Competence,” Inquiry, 
xm (1970): 360-76 It receives systematuc treatment in The Theory of Communica- 
Irve Action, 2 vols Thomas McCarthy, trans (Boston: Beacon, 1984/87); and in 
the essays collected under the utle Moral Consciousness and Communicatrve Ac- 
tion, C Lenhardt and S W. Nicholsen, trans. (Cambridge: MIT, 1990). For the 
Kohlbergian influence on Habermas, see his “Justice and Solidanty On the Dis- 
cussion Concernmg ‘Stage 6',” The Philosophical Forum, xa, 1/2 (1989-90). 
32-52 

“4 Essays on Moral Development (New York. Harper & Row, 1981—4), esp vol 
1, The Philosophy of Moral Development: Moral Stages and the Idea of Justice. 
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come the central features of Habermas’s celebrated (and sometimes 
maligned) “ideal speech situation” (ISS). It is by reference to these 
presuppositions, in particular the rational demand that the better 
argument has unforced force over us, that discourse can be thought 
rational and normative. The ISS is not a place we go when we want 
to be normative, but rather the presumption of normativity that is 
built in to our discourse just insofar as it is rational, insofar as it 
submits to argumentative force. In Habermas’s ‘discourse ethics,” 
norins are justified to the extent that they can be agreed to by all 
(communicating and uncoerced) participants in a legitimation dia- 
logue. So normativity is preserved in this theory without any refer- 
ence to external fulcrums of justification or supernatural realms of 
value; moreover, this is universal normativity, not restricted to any 
given community of speakers but theoretically binding on all those 
affected by the norms under discussion and able to phrase their 
interests in speech acts. 

I shall not dwell on the details of this view, or the many criticisms 
it has provoked. I am simply interested, here, in how any sort of 
discourse ethics might have to be revised in light of what we have 
seen in the sociolinguistics of politeness. Like Habermas, the re- 
searchers discussed earlier are critical of the grammatical-compe- 
tence theory found in early Chomskian linguistics. Like him, they 
prefer to move from semantics to pragmatics, to speak of performa- 
tive ability rather than of ability to utter well-formed sentences. In 
short, there is much common ground on the level of pragmatic-lin- 
guistic investigation. But the company parts on two issues: Haber- 
mas has nothing to say about politeness, and the sociolinguists find 
his ultimately normative project clearly wrong-headed. How can 
these strands be brought back together? 

The obvious way is to attempt to build a politeness element into 
the ISS, revising the demands of discourse in a similar fashion to 
what Leech and especially Fraser did to Grice’s theory. It is some- 
times said that, like many philosophers, Habermas has, in an attempt 
to get his fingers on something normative, set all too much store by 
an uncritical or elevated notion of rationality. This worry takes 
many forms, but is often expressed as a limit on the powers of cogni- 
tion to forge binding moral or political agreement. That is, it is not 


* Criticim of this type comes from many quart prone Sei 
sophy and political communitarianism of a Ubi | Gi Nancy , for exam- 


a niaes aa 0 : Minnesota UP, 1988). Stuart Hamp- 
shire, though he does not mention Habermas explicitly, thinks this type of cogni- 
tive theory omits discussion of experience; see his Innocence and Experience 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1989). 
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‘ clear to critics of this mind that my knowing more—for instance, 
about your interests and the arguments that seem valid from your 
point of view—will ever be enough for me to understand you and, 
even less so, to agree with you about some shared norm of, say, 
goods distribution. From this point of view, the ISS is too ideal to do 
any work, too “Eurocentric” or “‘logocentric” or ‘“‘phonocentric” or 
“phallocentric” or just centric in some other bad way. So we have 
been enjoined, among other options, to leave the “rational” out of 
rational agreement and, more radically still, to forget about agree- 
ment altogether and concentrate on solidarity.’ 

Solidarity is indeed an important goal, and I believe it is not coin- 
cidental that some of the politeness behaviors analyzed by the lin- 
guists appear aimed at just that goal. Although he speaks positively 
of solidarity, Habermas is perhaps, like Grice, too occupied with 
philosophical chimerae. Indeed, to some eyes his communicative 
rationality begins to resemble a version of the PRS that earlier led 
your friend into social disaster.'? Communication, we want to say, is 
not simply about phrasing interests and arguments or the maximally 
efficient transfer of information; it is also about not hurting other 
people’s feelings, not having mine hurt, not saying all we could say, 
oiling the wheels of mundane social interaction, and strengthening 
the ties that bind us together. Habermas’s model of full disclosure, 
this unconstrained conversation in which the better argument wins 
just because it is better, does indeed begin to appear too ideal—or 
rather, ideal in the wrong way—to be normatively useful. Getting 
interests into conversational play is not simply a matter of us all 
speaking our minds; it is also a matter of us sometimes restraining 
ourselves to listen, sometimes coaxing out the interests of the other 
through sensitivity and tact. A legitimation dialogue, to be norma- 
tive, will more likely resemble the kind of self-enforced civility of the 
negotiating table or the court of law than it will the full-and-frank- 
disclosure of the clinical dissection or the all-night bull session be- 
tween close friends. If this is so, then clamouring after an impossibly 
ideal rational discourse can only end in frustration, if not actual 
oppression or injustice. 

But by the same token, an ideally polite discourse would, as the 
practical paradox of politeness demonstrates, have its own practical 


1° See Richard Rorty, “Habermas and Lyotard on Postmodemity,”’ Praxis Inter- 
national, Iv, 1 (1984): 32-44; see also Nancy Fraser, ‘Towards a Discourse Ethic 
of Solidarity,” Praxis International, v, 4 (1986): 425-9. 

1! For Habermas's views on solidarity and its relation to discourse ethics, see 
“Justice and Solidarity: On the Discussion Concerning ‘Stage 6'.” In general, 

abermas here reiterates his t that, because Sittlichkeit is secured within 
it, discourse ethica linor susteprible to the kind of Hegelian objections to Kantian 
moral theory that afflict other theorists 
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shortcomings. Hence, as with the purely empirical investigation of 
speech pragmatics, it is clear that only a combination of orientations 
can succeed in telling us all we want to know about normative lan- 
guage. I have suggested that such a combination could involve revi- 
sions of what we consider rational, such that politeness becomes 
part of rationality after all; or it could involve recognition that ra- 
tional is not all we want speech to be, even or especially when we 
want it to be normative. Whether something like ‘civil dialogue” 
can be set out with sufficient precision to be useful in actual legiti- 
mation talk remains, for now, an open question. Whether the antici- 
pation of politeness is, as Fraser avers, a contract is also an 
undecided issue, for it is not clear that the language of implicit 
contract is very helpful here, despite its obvious normative connota- 
tion. It might indeed appear, on this view, that we contract for 
politeness but not for rationality, since we can imagine opting out of 
the former but not of the latter. Fraser’s view is stronger if the 
presuppositions of polite speech are as firm, as deeply held within 
our competence as speech actors, as those of rationality in the 
narrower sense. It is only thus that politeness will be not simply 
something that we do but something that we must do—‘must’ 
meaning here that it would be irrational, incompetent in some re- 
spect, to do otherwise. 

Now it may seem, once we have opened the rational door to polite- 
ness in this fashion, that other goals or principles must also be built 
into our view of rationality, or at least of the sort of speech we shall 
consider compelling when it comes to normativity. This open-door 
policy could lead to a cacophony of claims about what features of 
life deserve rational sanction: fellow-feeling, a shared vision, ethnic 
identity, and so on. To such objections I am inclined to say two 
things. First, it is no bad thing that our notions of what counts as 
rational are being challenged by just this sort of concern, though we 
are right to be worried that it will all end in chaos. Second, the 
claims of politeness with regard to pragmatic competence may be 
stronger than those of these other values, however essential such 
values may prove in forming well-ordered or harmonious communi- 
ties. Politeness, because it concerns how we minimally go about 
talking (or not talking) to others, is indeed more of a background 
feature than these “thicker” values, and therefore both less prob- 
lematic and more defensible. Under such a description, then, it 
would be rational in a normative sense to be polite. 

I said at the outset that the imagined exchange between A and B, 
concerning haircuts and baseball games, might not be a non sequi- 
tur. It was probably evident even then why this is so, since most of us 
have dealt like B with similar situations in our own lives. In this 
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sense, having already had occasion to deal with some version of it, 
the exchange does not even appear to be a non sequitur. We are 
only inclined to recognize it as one when we apply standards of 
entailment that are extrasocial in some important sense. Intraso- 
cially, B's response follows A’s question as the night the day. Why? 
Because B is being polite: without actively lying, he is not saying 
what he thinks about the haircut, instead changing the subject to 
something that presumably is a source of fellow feeling between him 
and A. Of course, if A is inclined to, he can see what B really thinks 
by means of Gricean implicature. He can see that B’s reticence is 
tacit indication that he dislikes the new haircut. Indeed, if B is not 
adept at his politeness or, in a different sort of case, actually wants A 
to know what he thinks in a sarcastic or ironic way, A will be forced 
to draw the implied conclusion. (This would then follow Leech’s 
irony principle.) But politeness done correctly—sincere insincerity, 
let us call it—has the special feature of allowing A not to face the 
conclusion. If he insists on drawing it out, contrary to B’s intention, 
that is his own special kind of impoliteness or perversity. And I am 
certain that most of us would find it perverse, too, if our own ver- 
sion of A were suddenly to say, without irony: “Why do you say that? 
You're simply changing the subject! You really hate it, don’t you? 
Why can’t you just say it? Is it that bad, that you can’t even bring 
yourself to say it? Oh my God! Is it that bad? Tell mel” 

So the exchange involves a conversational implicature only, I want 
to say, from an odd point of view, a point of view that is defiantly 
antisocial. From this standpoint the exchange appears irrational, but 
the standpoint is itself irrational in an obvious respect. Why do we 
adopt it? For the most part, we do so because we believe it is the only 
way to secure certainty or efficiency. Yet such efficiency or certainty 
is of limited value if it cannot make its force felt elsewhere than in its 
special realm. And even there—as, say, in scientific or philosophical 
exchanges, where politeness is thought to be dispensable—empiri- 
cal analysis shows that we are actually more moved by concerns of 
politeness than we might care to admit. Which can only indicate that 
we have values in play in such exchanges—the preservation of face, 
the health of a common culture—that are not straightforwardly re- 
lated to efficient information exchange and the unforced force of 
the better argument. If this is so, we abandon politeness only at 
our peril.’® 


18 A lack of politeness is often taken, in scientific or philosophical culture, as a 
mark of hard-headedness Yet it is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition: 
there are many astute critics who are marvelously polite, and lots of rude people 
who could not spot a bad argument if it reared up and dealt them a blow to the 
head. 
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It is perhaps unsurprising to find that the decisions reached in any 
discourse of pure rationality face what John Rawls has called 
“strains of commitment’’—that is, we have trouble importing them 
into the reality of our lives. The larger issue here is whether, to be 
normative, communication should be idealized or constrained in any 
fashion at all. Many people worry that artificial constraints on such 
communication, though they may allow normative results to be gen- 
erated, will render those results null. Others think that communica- 
tion of unconstrained argument and true statements of interest 
appears a rather thin sort of prospect for understanding and agree- 
ment. What I am suggesting is that natural constraints exist already 
within our competence as communicators, and these—discovered 
here in politeness, though there may be other sources—can frame a 
conversatian that is both real (it is recognizably ours) and normative 
(its results are binding because rational in some expanded sense). 
This, then, is what might be called civil discourse ethics. 

Of course, it may be that such a conversation cannot be universal 
in the sense imagined by Habermas, and thus would fail in normati- 
vity. This is not certainly true, since the politeness sociolinguists 
believe the patterns they uncover are basic to language use itself, 
whatever the social or cultural background. But then, they believe 
that normativity must be surrendered to discover such patterns. In 
any case, the question need not worry us, since this conversation is 
in practice going to be one restricted in scope to those for whom, as 
Richard Rorty has put it, we feel obliged to provide justifications. In 
general, the benefits of seeing that politeness can be rational out- 
weigh the possible drawbacks. We should be far less worried about 
losing Habermas’s “transcendental oomph” than about failing to 
find a kind of legitimation conversation that is both real and 
binding.’ 

Conclusion? Yes, it is rational to be polite. By the same token, it is 
irrational to adopt some version of purely rational speech, no mat- 
ter how worthy the goals motivating such a choice. The choice 
proves to be self-defeating, the goals unavailable. Our diverse inter- 
ests, and our common ends, are better served by civil discourse than 
they are by some version of purely rational, cognitively perspicuous 
speech. 

That said, I invite polite comment. 

MARK KINGWELL 
York University 


19 I owe Kutz for this characterization of the stakes m making discourse ethics 
civil. 
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WHO CAN ACCEPT MORAL DILEMMAS?* 


N a moral dilemma, the agent acts wrongly whatever she does. 
I Either all available alternatives are forbidden, or two or more 

actions that cannot conjointly be performed are morally re- 
quired in the same situation, or one and the same action is both 
forbidden and absolutely obligatory. 

Some philosophers maintain that an ethical theory must be 
dilemma-free in order to be acceptable, irrespective of what other 
features it has. Others take the opposite view that a correct ethical 
system must allow moral dilemmas. 

It seems as if both camps have deep convictions that underlie 
their ideas about moral theories. I would like to lay bare these con- 
victions and show that they go to the heart of important questions 
concerning the nature of ethics. The conclusion will be that, con- 
trary to the supposition of Bernard Williams,’ certain forms of 
moral realism will facilitate the acceptance of moral dilemmas. 

I. THE ARGUMENTS 
The arguments most often proffered against the possibility of moral 
dilemmas can be divided into four groups:* 

‘Ought’ implies ‘can’; in a moral dilemma, you ought to per- 
form incompatible alternatives but you clearly cannot; therefore 
moral dilemmas are impossible. But it has been pointed out (e.g., by 
Williams) that the argument presupposes that you can infer from 
the supposition that you ought to perform A and that you ought to 
perform B that you ought to perform A and B. This is far from 
trivial. Several examples have been given to show that this principle 
cannot be universally valid. It might not be the case that ‘ought’ 
implies ‘can’ either." 

2. The assumption that there is at least one moral dilemma to- 
gether with certain principles of deontic logic implies contradic- 
tions. (Cf. Gowans for several examples of such inferences.) But 


* I want to thank Lars Bergström and Torbjörn Tännsjö, who commented upon 
earlier versions of this paper, and Richard J. Arneson, who made some valuable 
comments to the ultimate version of ıt. 

' “Ethical tency,” Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge, 1973), pp 
166—86. This article, like those by Alan Donagan, Philippa Foot, E. J. Lemmon, 
and Thomas Nagel to which I refer, can also be found in Moral 
topher W. Gowans, ed. (New York: Oxford, 1987). I usually refer to the first 
appearance of the article, but the reader can keep in mind that these articles 
might be more casily found in Gowans’s anthology. 

Cf. Gowans’s introduction to Moral Dilemmas. 

3 Cf., e.g., Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, Moral Dilemmas (Cambridge: Blackwell, 
1988), pp. 108-35. 
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these arguments are not conclusive: there might just as easily be 
something fishy about the principles of deontic logic. As a matter 
of fact, no set of such principles seems completely normatively 
neutral.* 

3. What action is obligatory in a certain situation depends on 
what the alternatives are;® of two bad actions it is better to perform 
the less bad one. Therefore, even in a situation where every alterna- 
tive is forbidden, we are justified in choosing one of them. If every 
alternative is obligatory, we are obliged just to choose one of them. 
But this argument seems to be question-begging. 

4. The aim of issuing moral statements is to give guidance to 
agents, but the norms in a dilemma situation do not; therefore, no 
correct moral system can imply act-inconsistent norms.’ But can we 
be sure that there is an aim of ethics? 

The arguments proffered in favor of the possibility of moral di- 
lemmas are not conclusive either. 

1. Williams argues from the psychological fact of moral residue: 
if we have chosen one alternative in a moral dilemma, we feel re- 
morse (Williams says “‘regret’’), even if we believe that we did the 
best we could. This indicates that several moral requirements can be 
equally binding in the same situation. But the question is whether 
our remorse is appropriate or not; to assume that it is, of course, is 
to beg the question.” ; 

2. Lemmon? and Nagel’ argue from the idea that our obligations 
stem from different sources; we have some obligations as parents, 
some as citizens, some we have acquired by explicit promises, and 
some arise out of special situations; different types of obligations are 
not always commensurable. Hence there can be unresolvable con- 
flicts. But can there not be some superior principle according to 
which the different obligations can be ranked? Or could not some 
kind of intuitive weighing of the alternatives give a definite ordering 
of the alternatives? The fact that obligations stem from different 
sources—4f it were a fact—does not in itself always make it impossi- 
ble to compare the alternatives—in some situations we clearly see 


* CE. Geoffrey Sayre-McCord, “‘Deontic Logic and the Priority of Moral 
Theory,” Notis, xx, 2 (1986): 179-97 
* Cf. Earl Conee, “Why Moral Dilemmas Are Impossible,” American Philosophi- 
cal Guarira XXVI, 2 (April 1989): 133-41. 
“Consistency in Rationahst Moral Systems,” this JOURNAL, LXXXI, 6 
ne 1984): 291-309 


Ute ee “Moral Realism and Moral Dilemma,” this JOURNAL, LXXX, 7 (July 
1983): 379-98. 

8 “Moral Dilemmas,” Phi ical Review, LXXI (April 1962): 139-58. 

? Mortal Questions (New York. Cambridge, 1979): 128-41. 
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that our obligations as parents are much more important than, for 
instance, a trivial promise. 

3. Sophie in William Styron’s novel Sophie’s Choice is faced with 
the following dilemma in a German concentration camp: either she 
chooses one of her children for survival or else both will be killed at 
once. It seems as if she had exactly symmetrical requirements pull- 
ing in different directions; she definitely ought not to let both her 
children die; and each child has an equal claim to be saved; these 
symmetrical requirements stemming from the same source give rise 
to the dilemma. Someone might argue, however, that she ought to 
save one of the children, but that it does not matter which one (as 
long as there are no relevant differences between the two children). 

4, Tännsjö”? has argued that in some situations cyclical betterness 
together with the utilitarian principle gives rise to dilemmas: you are 
a gardener and you ought to let person A cross a lawn, because this 
will have good consequences—A will get to her lecture in time; it is 
even better to let A and B cross it, so that they both get there in 
time; but if you let A. . . N cross, the lawn will be destroyed, so that 
it would have been better to let no one cross or only a few persons. 
For each person A .. . N, however, it is better to allow her to cross, 
since in the beginning of the process no perceivable damage is done 
to the lawn, and the persons gain some time; in the end of the 
process the damage has already been done, so it is better to let the 
last persons cross and gain time, too. Thus, it seems as if the gar- 
dener always had a better alternative that he ought to choose: al- 
though to let each person cross is better than to stop them, it would 
have been better to let no one cross at all. If, however, he lets no 
one cross, he had a better alternative: to let someone cross. Thus, 
according to utilitarianism, the gardener ought to let, e.g., C cross, 
and he ought to stop him. 

We cannot be sure, however, that the utilitarian principle is the 
correct one for deciding obligatoriness. And it is not inconceivable 
that the utilitarian could add some rule to his principle to decide 
such cases unequivocally. It might even be the case that there is a 
definite number of persons which is such that it is optimal to let that 
number of persons cross, but no more, though we cannot know the 
number. 

To summarize: the champions of the idea that there are genuine 
moral dilemmas (e.g. Lemmon, Williams, and Nagel) most often ar- 


10 “The Morality of Collective Actions,” The Philosophical Quarterly, XXXIX, 
155 (April 1989): 221-7. This article does not make use of the same example that 
I use, but of some other closely related to it. 
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gue from moral experience: in some situations, we believe that we 
cannot but act wrongly whichever action we choose to perform. The 
opposers argue from some desirable features that a moral system 
ought to have in order to be rationally acceptable. They have to 
explain the appearance of moral dilemmas as a sign of failure: we 
have as yet not managed to formulate a completely acceptable moral 
system, Or our moral reactions are not completely rational. 

I believe that no conclusive argument has been formulated to 
prove that a moral system allowing or implying the existence of 
dilemmas is logically inconsistent. If such an argument could be 
formulated it would make a true realist interpretation of such a 
system impossible. There have been several attempts to show that 
this is the case. But all such attempts build on the supposition that 
some principles of deontic logic are valid.!! None of these principles 
is uncontroversial, and the adherents of moral dilemmas of course 
reject them. These principles, they say, are formulated in order to 
rule dilemmas out. No conclusive argument therefore can be con- 
structed in terms of them—it would be to beg the question. 

So the problem is act inconsistency: the norms in a moral dilemma 
cannot jointly be fulfilled.’? Is the fact that a moral theory can give 
rise to act-inconsistent norms and has no method of solving the 
dilemma, something that can be adduced against it, irrespective of 
its other properties? As yet I have not seen any rock-bottom argu- 
ment either to show that moral dilemmas are impossible or the op- 
posite. I believe that the reason is that the presumptions of the 
different arguments are not completely spelled out. I believe that 
these presumptions concern the most fundamental questions about 
morality. 

Il. THE BASIC DIFFERENCE 
There are at least three ways of conceiving ethical systems which 
would make it plausible to require them to be dilemma-free, i.e., not 
to imply act-inconsistent norms in any situation. 

1. Kant proposes in Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten a 
twofold interpretation of moral norms: on the one hand, they are to 
be interpreted as categorical imperatives, unconditional exhorta- 
tions to persons not fully or exclusively rational; on the other, they 
are laws covering the behavior of fully rational persons, laws in the 
natural-science sense, not prescriptive laws. Now, it is clear that, if 
they are laws in this sense, they cannot allow dilemmas, since a fully 
rational person—like anyone else—cannot act in two ways in any 


" Cf. Gowans for a summary of the arguments. 
1! Smnott-Armstrong, pp. 171ff. 
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situation. Scientific laws are descriptive, and you cannot describe a 
person’s actions in two incompatible ways. 

On the other hand, you could argue that sentences describing the 
behavior of fully rational persons must be interpreted as counter- 
factual implications, since there are no fully rational persons, thus 
rendering all sentences about their behavior trivially true. Since 
there are no fully rational individuals, you could even ascribe contra- 
dictory behavior to them and the resulting sentences would be true. 
But this can hardly be in accordance with Kant’s intentions. He must 
have some way to decide when counterfactuals are true. A very rea- 
sonable condition seems to be that the consequent in such an impli- 
cation can be true. But the sentence ‘R performs A and R does not 
perform A’ cannot be true. Therefore, no counterfactuals taking 
contradictions as their consequent can be true. 

We could of course take a moral dilemma to be a situation where 
not all rational persons would do the same thing. This, however, 
comes close to the idea of rightness: where two or more alternatives 
are right, then different rational agents could choose any of them 
but all of them would not choose the same. If an action is obligatory, 
on the other hand, this implies that all fully rational (or moral) 
persons would choose that action. So the idea of moral principles as 
descriptive laws makes moral dilemmas as defined above impossible. 

2. A related way of interpreting moral norms as descriptions is to 
take them to describe ideal worlds. If they are taken to describe, 
e.g., the most perfect world attainable for the agent from the ac- 
tual,!? it is also difficult to accept dilemmas for analogous reasons: 
two incompatible actions cannot be performed in the same world. If 
one of the actions is performed in one ideal world and another in a 
different ideal world, then it seems as if we were again talking about 
actions that are right but not obligatory. But the idea of possible- 
world semantics for deontic logic does not seem to be so fundamen- 
tal that this could decide the question of the possibility of moral 
dilemmas. The semantics seems to be formulated to cover our moral 
intuitions rather than the other way around. So we have to decide 
the question without appeal to definite ideas in possible-world se- 
mantics (which might be shaky anyhow). 

3. A third way to conceive of ethics is to consider it to be a device 
for giving advice to agents. Ethical theories are conceived as syste- 
mized guidance for acting in different types of situations. You could 
either take the norm giver to be God or practical reason (like Kant 


13 Cf. Conee. 
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and Donagan, e.g.), or you could, like John Mackie!* and David 
Gauthier’® (and in some respects Richard Brandt!*), take a more 
sociological view considering moral norms to be social conventions 
for solving conflicts of interests. Let us label such theories construc- 
tivist. I do not say that Mackie, Brandt, or Gauthier do advocate that 
morals ought to be dilemma-free. What I maintain is that a good 
argument in favor of morals being dilemma-free can be formulated 
from their standpoints concerning the nature of ethics. It seems as if 
a system constructed with the intention to give advice would be 
better the fewer dilemmas it allowed or implied, since incompatible 
moral requirements taken to be conclusive do not give any definite 
guidance. When told that you ought absolutely to do A in S and also 
that you ought absolutely to do B in S, while you cannot perform A 
and B in S, you are left without guidance in that situation. 

You could say that a system intended to give agents advice as to 
what to do ought to be easily formulated and memorized. There- 
fore, a system of rules of thumb or prima facie norms is the best you 
can devise for that aim. But such norms pose no problems as far as 
moral dilemmas are concerned. When faced with conflicting prima 
facie reasons, you try to decide which one is the strongest one in the 
situation. You might even formulate some rules of priority or leave 
it with the conscientious agent to choose which norm he is to follow. 

The constructivist might not consider the aim of ethics to be giv- 
ing unequivocal advice in every possible situation. But in that case I 
believe that the problem of moral dilemmas will dissolve. Let us 
suppose that the constructivist does not advocate the idea that mo- 
rality should give guidance in every possible situation. She now finds 
herself in a situation where two of her principles give rise to a moral 
dilemma, or so it seems. Either she denies that this is a moral di- 
lemma, or she maintains that it is. In the latter case, what does she 
maintain? She thinks that there are two incompatible pieces of ad- 
vice given in the situation. If she has no priority rule and no other 
device for solving the conflict, can she still maintain that the two 
principles in this situation give her some advice? If so which advice is 
given? To be a moral dilemma, at least two incompatible norms must 
apply to it, two norms stating binding moral obligations. To the 
constructivist, moral requirements give advice; two incompatible 
norms applied to the same choice situation do not. If the system 
does not point to any way of solving the dilemma, then it does not 


14 Ethics: roenting Right (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1977). 
Morals by Agreement Nee York: Oxford, 1986). 
16 A Theory of the Right and the Good (New York: Oxford, 1979). 
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give the agent any clear advice in the situation, and as far as this 
(kind of) situation is concerned, the system is a failure: it does not 
guide action. 

Can we be certain, however, that this is what morality is for? Does 
it really have to be an instrument for guiding behavior? Well, what 
else could it be? Here it seems as if we have a second kind of argu- 
ment that could be viable. But before we can decide the question we 
must have a look at the opposite view. 

Someone who wants to defend the view that moral dilemmas are 
possible presumably has a different idea of morals. The arguments 
most often take the form of showing that our moral experience 
incorporates dilemmas. The next step is to show that all devices to 
solve the dilemmas are ad hoc. Then you have to show that there are 
no conclusive arguments against the possibility of unresolvable 
moral dilemmas. The conclusion then would be something like this: 
the best explanation of our experience that there are moral dilem- 
mas is that they are real. Therefore, I believe that a moral realist is 
more prone to accept the possibility of moral dilemmas than is, say, 
a constructivist or contractualist. 

This is quite contrary to the view of Williams, who argues that the 
possibility of moral dilemmas tells against moral realism. His view 
builds on a presumed difference between conflicts of oughts and 
conflicts of beliefs. When realizing that we have two conflicting be- 
liefs, at least one of them is weakened, but this is not necessarily true 
of coming to apprehend that two oughts in the same situation are 
impossible to carry out conjointly. Thus, the recognition of an obli- 
gation is not like believing that something is true. Therefore, moral 
cognitivism cannot be true. A realist, as well as all cognitivists ascrib- 
ing truth values to moral statements, must not accept conflicting 
ought statements, since taken together with some true information 
about the situation they would imply contradictions. But it is not 
true that moral dilemmas imply contradictions. The norms in a 
moral dilemma are act-inconsistent but not logically inconsistent.’” 

In a later article, Williams'® seems to take a different view; he 
argues that the experience of moral dilemmas as real is something 
that tells in favor of a realist interpretation of morals: 


It is notable that insofar as it is features of our moral experience that 
draw us towards ideas of the objectivity of ethics, the experience of 


17 Cf. Sinnott- ch. 6. 
18 “Conflicts of Values,” first published in The Idea of Freedom: Essays in Hon- 
our of Isaiah Beritn, Alan Ryan, ed. (New York: Oxford, 1979); quotations from 
i Moral Luck (New York: Cambridge, 1981), where the article is repub- 
lished (pp. 71—82) 
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moral conflict is precisely one that conveys most strongly such an idea 
(ibid., p. 75) 


I believe that this suggestion by Williams can be developed to a 
strong argument in favor of the idea that some moral realists would 
be more prone to accept the possibility of moral dilemmas. The 
problem is that we often seem to be faced with moral dilemmas. 
Now the question is: Is this just an appearance, or are there really 
moral dilemmas? This question could be given a fairly straightfor- 
ward interpretation, given moral realism. And an affirmative answer 
would be easy to interpret as well. 

An antirealist with emotivist inclinations in meta-ethics might rea- 
son as follows: when thinking clearly, he finds that he has equally 
strong feelings against killing an innocent person and letting an 
innocent person die. Lf he finds himself in a situation where he must 
choose either of these gruesome options, his feelings come into 
conflict. The emotivist can say that this is a real moral dilemma. No 
thinking through of his moral commitments makes him waver in 
either of his commitments. But he cannot of course say that the 
dilemma is real in the realist sense: that he would act wrongly what- 
ever he chooses irrespective of his own ethical feelings. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the realist’s conception of moral dilemmas is more 
real, so to say: moral dilemmas are not only a result of your own 
moral consciousness, they do exist irrespective of how you feel. 

This, it might be thought, is just another example of the problems 
nonrealists have with the seemingly realist moral language—prob- 
lems to which there is an abundance of solutions. But I believe that 
the problems are greater when it comes to moral dilemmas—which 
is not the same as to say that they cannot be overcome. The problem 
as far as moral dilemmas are concerned is this: there often seem to 
be moral dilemmas. Now we want to know if this impression is 
correct. Can there really be moral dilemmas? Given a nonrealist idea 
about moral properties, this will not state a question about some 
objective moral realm, but about language, the structure of a sys- 
tem, about feelings or about sociological facts. 

Now, it would hardly make you raise your eyebrows if someone 
told you that moral feelings could come into conflict, or that some 
system of conventional rules did so. So when someone asks if there 
are really any moral dilemmas, and when someone answers the ques- 


19 But it is not clear how far Williams wants to go in the direction of a fully 
realist position: ‘‘... it does not follow that it [the truth that there are genuine 
dilemmas] is independent of what one is, not that these impressions represent an 
order of things independent of oneself” (1d. ). 
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tion in the affirmative, what could they reasonably mean? It seems to 
me that the only interesting interpretation is realistic. 

Unless you believe that a moral system has a certain aim, ¢.g., 
giving guidance, and that you are in certain respects free to con- 
struct a system in order to approach that goal, or unless you accept 
the idea of Kant that moral rules are “natural laws” covering the 
behavior of fully rational persons, or unless you believe that moral 
norms describe ideal worlds, you have no reason to believe that a 
correct moral system will not allow moral dilemmas. But the mere 
fact—if it is a fact—that we invent or construct ethics does not in 
itself imply that it must be conflict-free. Captain Queeg (of the USS 
Caine) issued orders that could not be conjointly satisfied.” This 
might be considered a serious flaw in a military commander. But it is 
not certain that it would disqualify a moral teacher. A Zen Buddhist 
monk might be interested in making your intellect work more in- 
wardly or intuitively and thus issue “contradictory” exhortations to 
stop the “superficial” logical connection of your thoughts. Or some- 
one might want to induce in you a feeling of sin which might open 
your heart to the grace of God; he therefore forbids you to do 
anything in certain situations so that you will act wrongly whatever 
you do. 

Richard Hare*! and Donagan, among others, agree that no auton- 
omous and rational agent would accept “contradictory” orders. 
This insistence must be motivated by some special aim of ethics. This 
aim I believe is something like “giving advice.” But this in itself 
is not sufficient to warrant a claim that such a system must be 
dilemma-free. The aim must be something more like this: the system 
ought to give every agent unequivocal advice in every possible situa- 
tion. Furthermore, if you are given advice, the adviser must recom- 
mend a possible path to take. The ideal of an ethical system is thus 
that it should be complete: for every agent, situation, and action it 
should give unequivocal guidance. Even if the only advice given in 
dilemma situations is of the following kind—‘Do as your conscience 
bids youl’—this can be taken as a piece of advice that is possible to 
carry out. If the system were to contain that kind of advice, the 
situation cannot be considered a moral dilemma any longer, accord- 
ing to the definition given above. The exhortations: ‘You must abso- 
lutely do A’, and ‘You must absolutely do B’, on the other hand, 
would not mean that the agent got any advice in a situation where he 


X Cf. Donagan. 
21 Moral Thinking (New York: Oxford, 1981) 
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could not perform both A and B. Therefore, a system intended to 
give advice cannot allow two (or more) absolute norms to come into 
conflict. Either the system is constructed so that this is impossible or 
there is added some rule concerning how you are to handle situa- 
tions where this happens. What a system with the aim of guiding 
your actions in every conceivable situation by clear and unam- 
biguous advice cannot allow is for you to be stuck in an unresolvable 
dilemma. 

On the other hand, if ethics is discovered we must be open to the 
possibility that moral dilemmas might turn up, unless the laws of 
ethics are like laws of nature, i.e., descriptions of the behavior of 
ideal persons or descriptions of ideal worlds. Our experience of 
tragic choice situations makes it probable that there are moral di- 
lemmas. If moral properties are what they are, irrespective of our 
beliefs and attitudes, then it seems probable that there are moral 
dilemmas. As long as we are open to the possibility of making moral 
discoveries, we have no guarantee that moral dilemmas might not 
turn up. Of course, the emotivist also can discover attitudes in irre- 
solvable conflict. But he has the problem of explaining what it 
means to say that moral dilemmas are real. 

But the moral realist who is willing to accept the possibility (or 
reality) of moral dilemmas must be of a rather special kind. A realist 
of the Kantian kind, taking moral statements to be descriptions of 
the behavior of fully rational persons, could not accept moral dilem- 
mas, as long as he insists that all such persons are to decide (or act) 
in the same way in order to make a certain behavior obligatory. 
Neither does it seem easy for a realist, who believes that moral state- 
ments describe ideal worlds, to accept moral dilemmas. It might 
seem that the dilemmas within utilitarianism are not of the same 
kind as those which are the result of applying several disconnected 
absolutely conclusive norms. But I am not so sure. The problem in 
the dilemma situations presented by Tännsjö is that you view the 
situation from different time perspectives (or different agent per- 
spectives): if you consider the whole range of crossings of the lawn, 
you get the result that it is better not to let anyone cross; but if you 
take each crossing to involve a separate decision, you get the answer: 
‘Let her cross!’ So the problem might be: Is utilitarianism to be 
applied to basic acts or to sequences of acts? If the latter, how long 
should those sequences be? If we make the sequences as long as 
possible, e.g., whole lives, then we may get very different answers to 
questions about what to do from what we would get if we asked 
about minimal actions, i.e., such that when started will be per- 
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formed.” It seems to me that the utilitarian would like to answer 
both questions, but then dilemmas surely will turn up. If you say 
that the utilitarian must do something about this, e.g., decide which 
of the questions he wants to answer, then you take it for granted 
that a correct ethical system must be dilemma-free. But this might 
not be true: it might be the case that we are conclusively obliged to 
perform the actions that are parts of the best life we can live, and 
also conclusively obliged to make the best we can out of this specific 
situation. 

I can see no reason why this could not be the case: a certain action 
has a feature that makes it conclusively forbidden, but it also has 
another feature that makes it conclusively obligatory. That is the way 
the world is. Or two actions are absolutely obligatory in the same 
situation although you cannot perform both. That could be a fact. 

But if ethical statements and moral systems are things we make up 
ourselves—in order to solve conflicts of interest and facilitate coop- 
eration, ¢.g.—then we have some reasons to try to build into the 
system devices for solving moral dilemmas. But this is no easy task. A 
system containing no strictly binding obligations except prohibitions 
can presumably be dilemma-free if carefully formulated, but only at 
the cost of being utterly implausible. A better way might be to distin- 
guish between prima facie and strict obligations, using the idea of 
lexical ordering, but such a system must be rather complicated. 

So moral dilemmas cannot be avoided unless we try to do so. Not 
even a one-principle system of the utilitarian type is, after all, 
dilemma-free, unless we make it so by some rule of interpretation, 
e.g., “only apply the utilitarian principle to minimal actions.” If we 
believe that morals are up to us to decide, then there are some 
reasons to try to make our moral systems dilemma-free. But if we 
believe that morals are there to be discovered, then our experience 
is an indication that we might detect conflicts. This raises the further 
question: What kind of discovery is a moral discovery? If ethical 
investigation is like an exploration of an ideal world or formulating 
laws of the behavior of rational persons then, as we have seen, the 
appearance of moral dilemmas is an indication of failure. So if 
moral dilemmas are real, moral properties must be of some 
other kind. 

RAGNAR OHLSSON 
Stockholm University 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


REPLY TO HINTIKKA AND SANDU: FREGE 
AND SECOND-ORDER LOGIC* 

n “The Skeleton in Frege’s Cupboard,” Jaakko Hintikka and 
I Gabriel Sandu’ argue that ‘‘Frege’s failure to grasp the idea of 

the standard interpretation of higher-order logic turns his en- 
tire foundational project into a hopeless daydream” (315). There 
are several claims made by Hintikka and Sandu in this paper, the 
first of which—that the standard/nonstandard distinction plays a 
central role in the foundational discussions of the late-nineteenth 
century—we shall not discuss. Nor shall we have anything very sub- 
stantial to say concerning their second claim, that if Frege did not 
interpret higher-order logic standardly—i.e., consider the second- 
order quantifiers to range over the full power set of the domain of 
the first-order quantifiers—then his foundational project “‘is a non- 
starter” (313). Rather, we want here to examine the grounds for 
what we take to be the central thesis of their paper, that “Frege is 
inextricably committed to a nonstandard interpretation” of higher- 
order logic (310). We shall argue that Hintikka and Sandu present 
no compelling evidence in favor of this view. 

Since it is partly on the basis of their second claim that Hintikka 
and Sandu conclude that ‘‘Frege was far too myopic to be a fruitful 
source of concepts, ideas, and problems” (315), some perfunctory 
remarks concerning it are in order. According to Hintikka and 
Sandu, ‘The evaluation of Frege’s entire life work depends crucially 
on the answer’’ to the question whether Frege interpreted higher- 
order logic nonstandardly (314). But we are not persuaded of this. 
Frege’s central innovation was not, as Hintikka and Sandu say, “‘the 
customary idea of first-order logic” (314), but the axiomatic theory 
now standardly known as second-order logic.? Within this theory, 


* Thanks to George Boolos and Richard Cartwnght for discussion and criti- 
cism 

' This JOURNAL, LXXXIX, 6 (June 1992): 290-315. 

* We take it that this is the claim, made by Nino Cocchiarella, which is criticized 
by Hmtikka and Sandu on the ground that “No reference to Frege’s texts us 
provided ...” (804). One might have thought no references would be needed. 
However that may be, Frege’s first formulation of second-order predicate logic is 
in Begriffsschrift, eme der artthmetzschen ebildete Formels; des remen 
Denkens, repr. in Begnffsschnft und andere Aufsätze, I. An i, ed. (New York. 
Olms, 1988). Part I of G esetzs der Arithmetik (New York Olms, 1966) con- 
tains a more precise formulation of what u essentially the same system. If one 
excludes Frege’s axioms V and VI, his system 1s only inessentially different from 
modern formulations of axiomatic second-order logic Frege never isolated, and 
never showed any special mterest in, the first-order fragment of the theory. 
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Frege demonstrated that the axioms of arithmetic are derivable 
from Hume's Principle, which states that the number of Fs is the 
same as the number of Gs just in case the Fs can be correlated 
one-one with the Gs; indeed, the axiomatization he employs is not 
that due to Richard Dedekind and Giuseppe Peano, but his own, 
which, though equivalent, may be even more intuitive. He proved, 
essentially as a theorem of second-order logic, that all structures 
that satisfy his axioms for arithmetic are isomorphic; he proved the 
so-called recursion theorem for w, which justifies the definition of a 
function, by induction, on the natural numbers; and he proved the 
least-number principle.‘ 

Now, even if it were true that Frege interpreted his higher-order 
logic nonstandardly, the worth of these contributions could scarcely 
be said to be diminished. For our views about whether higher-order 
logic is to be interpreted standardly or nonstandardly will not and 
cannot affect our views about whether Frege’s proofs constitute 
valid second-order derivations. After all, the point of Leon Henkin’s 
discussion of nonstandard interpretations is precisely that nonstan- 
dard interpretations of second-order logic, like standard ones, are 
models of the axiomatic theory commonly known as second-order 
logic. And so, if Frege interpreted his quantifiers nonstandardly, 
then, at worst, what he thinks he proved will differ from what we, 
interpreting his theorems standardly, will take him to have proven; 
but his formal proofs are valid proofs of these theorems, under- 
stood either way. 

Nonetheless, if convincing evidence could be advanced in favor of 
the thesis that Frege held a nonstandard interpretation of his 
higher-order logic, that would certainly have to count as a healthy 
contribution to the philosophy of mathematics, for it seems clear 
that Frege would not have accepted any of the familiar arguments in 
favor of a nonstandard interpretation. Attributing a mistrust of im- 
predicativity to Frege would be ludicrous.” Furthermore, he surely 
would not have been persuaded by any of the psychologistic reasons 

3 The axioms of arithmetic are derived in part 0 of the , sections 
Beta-Eta. See Heck, Jor., “The Development of Arithmetic in Frege’s Grund- 
gesetze der Arithmetik,” forthcommg m the Journal of Symbolic Logic. Frege's 
BAe Ae ee ery por eae cee ene yee 

‘The isomorphism result is proven as theorem 268; see also theorems 254 and 
259. The recursion theorem for w is theorem 256 See Heck, Jnr , “Definition by 
Induction in Frege's Grundgesetze der Anthmetik,” forthcoming in M Schirn, ed., 
Foundational Problems mn Frege and m Modern Logic. The least-number principle 
is an instance of theorem 359. There is more 

* Frege makes wide use of impredicative instances of second-order comprehen- 
sion, specifically, in ications of his definition of the ancestral. See, for exam- 
ple, the eee of theorems 98, 111, and 131 in the Begnffsschnift; that of 
theorem 142, in the Grundgesetze. 
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commonly given for restricting the domain of the higher-order 
quantifiers. Hence, if Frege did interpret his higher-order quanti- 
fiers nonstandardly, then a study of his reasons for doing so would 
presumably provide an entirely new set of motivations for rejecting 
the standard interpretation. Hintikka and Sandu’s central thesis 
thus remains of interest even if it does not have the kind of signifi- 
cance they ascribe to it. 

Frege's second-order variables were taken, by him, to range over 
functions, what he calls concepts being a subspecies thereof (namely, 
those whose values are always truth values).° As Hintikka and Sandu 
point out, what needs to be demonstrated, to establish that Frege 
interpreted higher-order logic nonstandardly, is that there are sub- 
sets of the domain of the first-order variables to which, on Frege’s 
view, no function corresponds. The question whether Frege inter- 
preted his higher-order logic nonstandardly is thus the question 
whether the domain of Frege’s second-order variables includes all 
“arbitrary” functions, as Hintikka and Sandu put it. They advance 
three arguments in favor of a negative answer. 

Their first argument is based upon two quotes from Frege’s’ dis- 
sertation for the Venia docendi, written in 1874. According to Hin- 
tikka and Sandu, Frege there 


claims to have proved “some general propositions . . . valid for all func- 
tions and functional systems” ([MC], p. 92). Yet in actually proving his 
results, Frege is freely assuming that the functions he is dealing with 
are differentiable (ihtd., p. 60). In other words, Frege’s “all functions” 
are not all arbitrary functions in the usual sense of the word (311; the 
references are in the text). 


But this is just in error. What Frege writes is: 


Apart from some general propositions which have been proved to be 
valid for all functions and functional systems, we have been concerned 
almost exclusively with linear functions (MC, p. 92; op. 26). 


And though Frege does indeed assume, on some occasions, that the 
functions under consideration are differentiable, that is because, 
e.g., at the place cited by Hintikka and Sandu, he is proving a 
theorem about functions that “make first-degree contact,” that is, 
functions that have a first derivative at certain points (MC, p. 61; op. 
4). That is why Frege assumes the functions to be differentiable. 


* We shall omit references for these sorts of common daims about Frege’s 


views 
7 “Methods of Calculation Based on an Extension of the Concept of Quantity,” 
H. Kaal, trans., in Collected Papers, B. McGuinness, ed. ( ; 

1984), pp. 56-92. References are marked “MC,” with a page number and the 
page number in the onginal, marked “op.” 
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Their second argument is based upon a passage taken from 
Frege’s “What Is a Function?”® Frege spends some time discussing a 
definition of functions due to Emanuel Czuber, namely, that a func- 
tion is a “correlation” of arguments and values, which “takes place 
according to a law of correlation, which ... can be set up in the 
most various ways.” Frege focuses attention upon the notion of a 
law of correlation, writing: 


Our general way of expressing such a law of correlation is an equation, 
in which the letter ‘y’ stands on the left side whereas on the right side 
there appears a mathematical expression consisting of numerals, mathe- 
matical signs, and the letter ‘x’, e.g., ‘y = x? + 8x’ (WF, p. 289-90; op. 
662). 


Hintikka and Sandu remark about this: 


Here Frege is not speaking of ‘‘correlations” as being exhibited by 
objectively existing entities . . . called functions, but by actual mathe- 
matical equations expressed in a suitable notation. 

This by itself does not yet imply that Frege rejected the idea of an 
arbitrary function. For it leaves open the possibility that laws definable 
by means of equations do not exhaust the range of all functions he is 
countenancing (312). 


Citing the following passage, however, they argue that Frege imme- 
diately closes that possibility off: 


Functions have indeed been defined as being such mathematical ex- 
pressions. In recent times this concept has been found too narrow. 
However, this difficulty could easily be avoided by mtroducing new 
signs into the symbolic language of arithmetic. Another objection has 
more weight ... (WF, p. 290; op. 662). 


Hintikka and Sandu remark: 


This is a mind-boggling statement. . . . It shows that there is no niche in 
[Frege's] world for the notion of an arbitrary function in the sense in 
which Euler, Czuber, and others were thinking of this notion. For to 
think that the range of such arbitrary functions could be covered by 
introducing new signs into the notation of arithmetic is not to under- 
stand this notion (313). 


If so, then Frege certainly could not have interpreted his higher- 
order logic standardly. 

Hintikka and Sandu appear, however, to have neglected the larger 
context of Frege’s discussion. In “What Is a Function?” Frege is 
attempting to explain his view that functions are unsaturated. He 


*P. Geach, trans., in Collected Papers, pp. 285-92 References are marked 
“WF.” 
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argues for this view, as is common practice, by discussing the inade- 
quacies of a definition due to someone else, Czuber in this case. As 
Hintikka and Sandu remark, Frege immediately focuses upon a cer- 
tain aspect of Czuber’s definition, namely, his use of the notions of 
“correlation” and “law,” and he focuses upon laws and correlations 
as a way of furthering his own argument. For example, Frege re- 
marks that, with the introduction of the notion of a law, “variability 
has dropped entirely out of sight; instead, generality comes into 
view, for that is what the word ‘law’ indicates” (WF, p. 289; op. 
661-2). This is one of Frege’s main conclusions, that the notion 
of a function has nothing to do with variation; that ‘x’ does not 
denote an “indefinite” or “variable” number, but serves to express 
generality. 

Hintikka and Sandu place great weight on Frege’s discussion of 
equations as expressing laws of correlation. Yet Frege’s discussion 
here is intended to be a critique of Czuber’s assertion that equations 
of the form ‘y = f(x)’ express correlations, where the law of correla- 
tion is “indicated . . . by the characteristic f” (quoted at WF, p. 289; 
op. 661-2). Frege’s goal is to turn attention to what he takes to be 
the real question, namely, to what sorts of things functional expres- 
sions refer. He does so by fastening upon Czuber’s implication that 
‘x? + 3x’ expresses a “law of correlation,” asking what ‘x? + 3x’ 
designates in the sort of context in which it might occur in a proof, 
for example, in ‘x? + 3x = x(x + 3)’. He replies that it designates 
nothing, essentially on the ground that ‘x’ is a free variable that does 
not designate anything. Shifting examples, what denotes the func- 
tion is, rather, what is common to the various expressions ‘sin 0’, ‘sin 
1’, ‘sin 2’, and so forth. What is peculiar to the sign for a function is, 
as is familiar Fregean doctrine, that it ‘‘is ‘unsaturated’; it needs to 
be completed with a numeral . . .” (WF, p. 290; op. 663) or (what we 
should call) a variable. And, similarly, functions themselves are un- 
saturated (WF, p. 292; op. 665). 

This, then, is the course of Frege’s argument. There is no indica- 
tion that Frege is here at all concerned with the notion of an arbi- 
trary function. Frege’s question is not ‘What functions are there?’ 
but ‘What is a function?’ and his answer is that functions are unsatu- 
rated. Now, one of the alternative views Frege considers is the ‘‘for- 
malist” view that functions are expressions such as ‘x? + 3x’; what 
he considers the fatal objection to this view is that it confuses use 
and mention. Before turning to this objection, however, Frege 
pauses, ever so briefly, to consider the objection that the formalist 
view yields a concept of function which is “too narrow,” an objec- 
tion he off-handedly dismisses. He dismisses the objection because, 
even if it could be answered, it would still be a confusion to identify 
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functions with the linguistic items that refer to them. Thus, Frege 
does not appear to be guilty of anything other than granting insuffi- 
cient weight to an objection to a view he rejects.® 

Admittedly, Frege does explain the nature of functions in terms 
of the nature of functional expressions; however, it is easy to misun- 
derstand the point of this explanation. To explain the nature of 
functions in this way—to make the “linguistic turn” at this particu- 
lar point—in no way commits one to the view that all functions can 
be denoted by functional expressions. Functions, according to 
Frege, are the kinds of things which can be the referents of func- 
tional expressions, just as objects are the kinds of things which can 
be the referents of proper names. It is much less tempting, in the 
latter case, to claim that Frege’s so explaining the notion of an 
object commits him to restricting his first-order quantifiers to such 
objects as can be denoted by terms in his formal theory. The analo- 
gous temptation should be resisted in the former case as well. 

Moreover, in claiming that functions are unsaturated, Frege cer- 
tainly seems to be insisting that the notion of a “law” is not impor- 
tant: all that matters, if something is to be a function, is that it “take 
arguments” and “have values,” as one might put it.’° One way of 
arguing for a nonstandard interpretation of the second-order quan- 
tifiers would be to claim that the notion of a “law” is important. But 
to characterize functions, as Frege does, in such general terms is, 
in part, to deny that functions are (the referents corresponding 
to?) “statable laws” or “‘correlations expressible in the language of 
arithmetic.” 

Hintikka and Sandu’s third argument concerns Frege’s repeated 
rejection of, as he put it, the ‘inference from lack of contradiction 
to truth.” Frege argues, fairly frequently, for two claims. The first is 
that the fact that some proposition A is consistent with certain ax- 
ioms, say, those of Euclidean geometry, does not imply that A is 
true. The second is that the consistency of the assumption that cer- 
tain objects exist does not imply the existence of those objects. The 


°? Moreover, it is not clear that the objection Frege is considering 1s the objec- 
tion Hintikka and Sandu take it to be. Compare, for e, “Function and 
Concept,” P. Geach, trans., ın Collected Papers, pp. 1837—56: ‘ field of mathe- 
E e bag O EESE oy eget ra arc a at 
.. People . . . have actually been obliged to resort to ordinary lan: , because 
the symbolic language of Analysis failed, e.g., when they were speaking of a func- 
tion whose value is 1 for rational and 0 for irrational arguments” (p. 144; op. 12). 
19 Frege uses the metaphor of in connection with functional - _ 
expressions, the referents of such pe heaters (functions), and, indeed; the senses . 
of such expressions The nature of the relationship between the latter two is 
controversial, and we need take no stand on this question here. The gloss“ ‘takes 
arguments’ and ‘has values’ ” is intended only to explain a little further how the 
metaphor is to be applied to functions themselves. 
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latter claim can, of course, be understood as a consequence of the 
first claim, since, in most cases, one will be able to state the claim 
that certain objects exist as a sentence of the theory in question. 
Frege certainly held such views. 

But what, one might wonder, do such views have to do with 
Frege’s purported rejection of the standard interpretation of 
higher-order quantification? According to Hintikka and Sandu, “for 
Frege, the question whether the standard interpretation is correct 
[is] simply and solely the question ... whether, for each class ... 
there is a concept whose course of values this class is” (303). That is, 
Frege is committed to a standard interpretation just in case he is 
committed to the following principle: 


SI. For every class, there is a concept whose extension it is. 


Consider now the following type of inference from consistency to 
truth, the “forbidden principle [which] could guarantee” the truth 
of SI (810): 


FP: If a statement which asserts the existence of a concept F is consis- 
tent, then the statement is true (and so the concept exists). 


Now, it is easy to see how FP implies SI. For if a certain class exists, 
then the statement that asserts the existence of a concept that has 
this class as its extension is surely consistent. Thus, by FP, the state- 
ment in question is true, and hence there exists a concept corre- 
sponding to this class (see 310). The situation is thus as follows: the 
general inference from consistency to truth (or existence) implies 
FP as an instance, and FP implies SI. 

As Hintkka and Sandu recognize, Frege’s denial of the inference 
from consistency to truth does not commit him to a denial of FP. FP 
is but one type of inference from consistency to truth (or existence), 
a type that Frege could have accepted while rejecting the general 
argument form. Nonetheless, Hintikka and Sandu are surely correct 
that Frege would have rejected it. Presumably, everyone concurs 
with Frege’s rejection of the inference from consistency to truth; it 
would be nonsense to accept such an inference as valid. FP, too, is 
clearly false,!! and Frege surely would have rejected it for much the 


"| Not only FP, but even just cases of the following form, are plainly false: 


FP’: If a statement which asserts the existence of a concept F is consistent 
with the axioms of the true theory T, then the statement is true. 


For , it is consistent with ZFC to suppose that there is a concept under 
which infinitely many cardinals between w and 2° fall. But we have no idea 
whether there is such a concept. Similarly, it 1s consistent with higher-order analy- 
sis to suppose that there is a concept the real numbers falling under which cannot 
be well-ordered, but there is no such concept. 
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same reason he and we reject the inference from consistency to the 
existence of objects. Nevertheless, there is so far nothing in Hintikka 
and Sandu’s discussion which provides reason to believe that Frege 
ought to have rejected the standard interpretation. What they have 
shown is that-FP implies SI and that Frege rejects FP. But, of course, 
we ought not infer on these grounds that Frege is committed to 
denying SI. 

Aware of this, Hintikka and Sandu say that FP “appears to be 
what would be needed to guarantee that there is a concept for any 
class” (310); they suggest “that [Frege] was committed to applying 
[not-FP] to rule out” SI (311). Presumably, Hintikka and Sandu are 
not claiming that anyone who accepts the standard interpretation 
must believe FP, since most (if not all) of those who do would reject 
FP. Rather, they must be asserting that in order for Frege to accept 
the standard interpretation, he must believe FP; that not-FP would 
commit Frege to a nonstandard interpretation; that not-FP, to- 
gether with Frege’s other views, implies not-SI. But Hintikka and 
Sandu advance no argument in favor of this claim. Were there such 
an argument, that would yield an interesting claim, not only about 
Frege’s views, but about the sorts of arguments which can be given 
against the standard interpretation. But not only are we unable to 
find, in Frege, views that, coupled with not-FP, would commit him 
to a nonstandard interpretation, we know of no reasonably coherent 
principles that would. Hintikka and Sandu’s three arguments thus 
fail to establish that Frege held a nonstandard interpretation of 
second-order logic. 

It can be dangerous to speculate about motivations for a view, but 
we should like to suggest that Hintikka and Sandu’s impression that 
Frege was committed to a nonstandard interpretation derives from a 
misunderstanding of his notion of a concept. Suppose we ask, using 
the word ‘concept’ in a familiar sense, “Is there, for each set, a 
concept whose extension that set is?” One might reply “No, cer- 
tainly not,” on the ground that concepts are essentially mental enti- 
ties; there are surely not nearly as many concepts as there are sets. 
Or, if one asks, “Is there, for each set, a property whose extension 
that set is?” one might again say, “No, certainly not,” on the ground 
that some sets—indeed, most sets—are too arbitrary to be the ex- 
tensions of anything we should call a “property.” 

And, indeed, Hintikka and Sandu seem to be thinking of concepts 
in this sort of way. They speak of Frege as holding that ‘‘an infinite 
class . . . can be justified only as derived from a concept involved in 
thought” (301); of whether sets ought to be ‘‘defined by appeal to 
properties, concepts, etc.” (300); of “intensional ingredients such as 
concepts” (305). Perhaps most revealingly, Hintikka and Sandu 
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speak of “the problem of capturing those potential extensions which 
are prima facie not extensions of any one concept” (308). But to 
formulate the philosophical problem of explaining the standard in- 
terpretation in this way, to think that, prima facie, there are exten- 
sions that are not extensions of concepts, is already not to think of 
concepts as Frege thought of them. For if x is a class, then the 
concept whose value, for a given argument, is “‘the true” just in case 
the argument belongs to x (i.e., which is true of precisely the 
members of x) will have x as its extension. That is not to say that it is 
not a hard problem to explain what an arbitrary function is: it is just 
to say that it is no harder for Frege than for anyone else. 

It is easy to think of Frege’s term ‘concept’ as adapted from a 
psychological use, from its use as an analogue of ‘property’. One will 
then understand Frege’s insistence that concepts are extensional as 
an expression of the view that concepts are extensional correlates of 
properties. It should then seem almost irrelevant that Frege speaks, 
not of properties, but of concepts, as if his talk of concepts could be 
replaced by talk of properties were we to identify co-extensional 
properties (or concepts, in the psychological sense). But Frege need 
not, and ought not, be so interpreted: as we argued above, a concept 
is just a function whose values are truth values, and a function is 
something that “takes arguments” and “has values.” There is no 
requirement that the concept or function correspond in any way to 
a “property” or to a concept in the psychological sense. Indeed, as 
we understand Frege, any such requirement would be immediately 
rejected by him. 

Frege’? once wrote: 

The word ‘concept’ is used in various ways; its sense is sometimes psy- 

chological, sometimes logical, and sometimes perhaps a confused mix- 

ture of both. . . . What I decided was to keep strictly to a purely logical 

use; the question whether this or that use is more appropriate is one 
that I should like to leave on one side, as of minor importance. ... 

It seems to me that Kerry’s misunderstanding results from his unin- 
tentionally confusing his own usage of the word ‘concept’ with mine. 
This readily gives rise to contradictions, for which my own usage is not 
to blame (ibid., p 182; op. 192). 

We suggest that Frege’s remarks here apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
Hintikka and Sandu. 
RICHARD G HECK, Jnr 
Harvard University 
JASON STANLEY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


12 “On Concept and Object,” P. Geach, trans., in Collected Papers, pp 182-94. 
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The Fixation of Belief and Its Undoing: Changing Beliefs through 
Inquiry. ISAAC LEVI. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. x 
+ 192 p. Cloth $34.50. 


This book is both the continuation of an approach to epistemology 
that Isaac Levi began in Gambling with Truth and The Enterprise of 
Knowledge,” and a dialogue with the ideas of Peter Gardenfors® and 
his co-workers. Levi begins from a conception of the knowing sub- 
ject. A subject has some full beliefs (things to which she would assent 
if queried), and the set of full beliefs constitutes her doxastic perfor- 
mance (6). Beyond doxastic performance is a doxastic commitment, 
the set of beliefs which, given her full beliefs, she ought to have. 
Subjects, being finite and fallible, frequently do not live up to their 
doxastic commitments, most obviously by failing to believe fully the 
consequences of some of their full beliefs. Epistemology is the study 
of two kinds of epistemic obligations: the first, the obligation to have 
one’s performance live up to one’s commitments; the second, to 
adjust commitments so as to avoid error and gain information. The 
latter obligation receives the bulk of Levi’s attention, although his 
observations on the performance/commitment dichotomy are, as we 
shall see, interesting and subtle. 

Many of the early sections of the book work toward constructing a 
vocabulary for discussions of changes in commitment, in which con- 
ceptual frameworks are conceived as Boolean algebras and belief 
corpora represented by elements of these algebras. Changes of 
commitment are then understood as transitions among elements. 
Levi's official treatment of the propositional attitudes is motivated 
by desire to achieve as much: neutrality as he can on controversial 
issues,* but he does show clearly how his more technical language 
relates to the simpler idioms in which commitments are identified 
with deductively closed sets of propositions or of sentences. Indeed, 
throughout the book, Levi often reformulates his proposals in these 
simpler terms, and I shall proceed by supposing that we can think of 
a belief corpus as a deductively closed set of sentences. 

An important feature of the system is the suggestion that we can 
think of change in belief, even in the “revolutionary” transitions 


1 New York: Kn 1967. 

5 Cambridge: , 1980. 

3 Knowledge in Flux (Cambridge: MIT, 1988). 

‘ Levi notes, correctly I think, that settling the controversies has less signifi- 
cance than is usually thought (6). 
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that have occurred in the history of science, by supposing that the 
elements of the corpora involved belong to a common language 
(19). Thus, as I understand him, Levi is committed, at a very deep 
level, to rejection of the theses of conceptual (or semantic) incom- 
mensurability defended by Thomas Kuhn” and Paul Feyerabend.’ 

The detailed development of the language for discussing change 
of commitment culminates in an illuminating taxonomy of possible 
transitions between corpora. Expansions occur when an agent 
moves from a corpus K to a deductively stronger corpus K’. Con- 
versely, there is contraction when the initial corpus K is deductively 
stronger than the corpus that replaces it. A replacement is a transi- 
tion between corpora each of which is consistent but whose union is 
inconsistent. Finally, a residual shift is a transition from a corpus K 
to a corpus K such that K, K’, and the union of K and K are all 
consistent. In addition to his repudiation of Kuhn-Feyerabend con- 
ceptual incommensurability, noted above, Levi also proposes a com- 
mensuration requirement: “Every legitimate change in belief state 
from K, to Ky is decomposable into a sequence of expansions and 
contractions each of which is legitimate” (65). Much of the work of 
the book consists in arguing for the plausibility of this thesis (specifi- 
cally by offering a detailed discussion of Gardenfors’s defense of 
irreducible replacements), and in formulating the conditions that 
should govern legitimate expansion and contraction. 

Some changes in commitment are subject to the agent’s choice, 
and, in deliberate expansion, agents are supposed to weigh the risk 
of incurring error against the potential benefits in terms of informa- 
tion gained. But agents also engage in routine expansion when they 
commit themselves to certain programs for the modification of cor- 
pora. (The most obvious of these are programs for adopting beliefs 
on the basis of sensory stimulation or by accepting the reports of 
others.) Now, an agent who is living up to his commitments cannot 
deliberately expand into inconsistency, for that would be to violate 
the maxim of error avoidance. Routine expansion, on the other 
hand, can leave the agent with an inconsistent corpus. Given this 
inconsistent corpus, the agent is now required to contract (contrac- 
tion is coerced). 

Levi simplifies the account of legitimate expansion presented in 
The Enterprise of Knowledge (and foreshadowed in Gambling with 
Truth). Faced with the decision problem of whether to expand, 


s o The Structure o ee ee Empire, td ents Press, 1962) 
” in Mennesota in the Philo- 
Ei Science, I Gace a UP, 1963). 
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agents are supposed to consider the informational value of the pro- 
posed expansion (conceived of as measured by a content function 
that varies inversely with the probability of the statement to be 
added) and the probability of incurring error. This requires them to 
set the value of a parameter that ‘expresses the agent’s tolerance of 
risks of error in the interests of gaining information. As Levi notes, 
his account allows for relativity both in the fixing of the measure of 
informational value and in the relative weight that is given to the 
avoidance of error (93). It is, of course, epistemologically interesting 
to explore what types of transitions can be sanctioned or rejected 
without making decisions with respect to these issues. 

The final chapter explores the legitimacy of contraction. As we 
have seen, agents are forced to contract their corpora when they 
have inadvertently expanded into inconsistency through implement- 
ing some program (Levi gives a detailed account of how this might 
occur, even when the agent is being as responsible as one might 
hope, 94-103). But there are also instances of uncoerced contrac- 
tion, in which agents delete some statement that they currently ac- 
cept in order to allow some attractive, incompatible hypothesis a 
hearing. Levi thus distinguishes three epistemological problems that 
must be addressed: (i) specification of the conditions under which 
uncoerced contraction should be undertaken; (ii) identification of the 
statement that ought to be deleted from the corpus in cases of 
coerced contraction; (iii) description of the exact ways in which the 
corpus should be changed, how one contracts, which applies to 
coerced and uncoerced contraction. To recognize the distinct char- 
acter of the last problem, note that even after one has decided that a 
particular statement A should be removed from one’s corpus, this 
can usually be done by accepting any of a number of more restricted 
sets. In line with the decision-theoretic approach to expansion, Levi 
offers a thorough discussion of (iii), showing how the trade off be- 
tween gaining information and avoiding error will single out some 
contraction strategies as legitimate. His discussion of (i) and (ii) is 
both briefer and more tentative, since although Levi can identify 
some of the factors involved in the decision problems he does not 
show how they are balanced against one another. 

The book concludes with an interesting section in which Levi char- 
acterizes his general epistemological position as a ‘‘secular realism.” 
Epistemically responsible agents, on his view, are those who try to 
gain information and avoid error in the modifications of their cor- 
pora that presently confront them. They do not try to change their 
commitments in ways that will lead them to ‘‘truth at the End of 
Days” (161), they are not “messianic realists.” Linking his enterprise 
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to the pragmatic tradition in epistemology, Levi concludes by posi- 
tioning himself between the messianic realist C. S. Peirce and the 
instrumentalist John Dewey. 

Any brief summary of a book that articulates a complex position 
and defends it with a wealth of arguments inevitably rides rough- 
shod over details. Levi’s reasoning is often compelling and always 
challenging, and this book repays close study. In what follows, I 
want to bring out some features of his enterprise (relating primarily 
to views he shares with Gardenfors rather than to the differences 
between them),” by posing questions about some of its central claims 
and distinctions. 

(1) Levi’s separation of commitment from performance enables 
him to sidestep a line of argument that has been prominent in natu- 
ralistic epistemology." Recognizing that we are neither logically nor 
methodologically omniscient, various naturalistic epistemologists 
have suggested that epistemic obligations should be understood in 
light of human cognitive abilities. Levi explicitly recognizes that ac- 
tual agents may fail to live up to their commitments. But we need to 
ask how important it is to isolate the rules that govern legitimate 
transitions among corpora rather than focus on the epistemic perfor- 
mances at successive times and seek the principles of justified perfor- 
mance modification. Why should we be concerned with the 
dynamics of commitments? 

One way to approach this issue is to consider how one identifies 
the corpus of an epistemic agent. Plainly in instances in which the 
set of full beliefs is inconsistent (and, perhaps, in cases of inductive 
or probabilistic “inconsistency” as well), it will not always be correct 
to assume that the agent is committed to the deductive conse- 
quences of all her full beliefs. Levi devotes some attention to this 
problem (47-9). But I think that the difficulties are deeper than 
they initially appear. Suppose, for example, that our agent holds 
logical principles (or methodological rules) that diverge from those 
which we accept. Then, in constructing the agent’s set of commit- 
ments, we use our logic and methodology. By contrast, if the agent 
diverges from us in nonlogical beliefs, we construct the agent’s com- 
mitments from her beliefs.? Why should we make this distinction? 


7 Levi justly admires Gardenfors’s elegant account of changes m belief, and his 
critical ion of ıt (and defense of a rival approach) is penetrating and infor- 
mative In considering broader issues, I have no wish to slight this aspect of the 
book. 


* See, for example, Alvin Goldman, Epi. pon a (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1986); and Gilbert Harman” Chonge fn iew (' idge: MIT, 1987). 

® Thus, rf the t believes chemical falsehoods, we do not her committed 
to the truths of istry. 
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Levi contends that his commitment-performance distinction does 
not recapitulate either the a priori/a posteriori distinction or the 
analytic/synthetic distinction (54). I do not see, however, how he 
can avoid the assumption that logic and methodology are epistemo- 
logically privileged, and, in rejecting the two distinctions that have 
most commonly been used to explain the privileged status, it is not 
clear to me what resources he can draw on. If we took seriously, as 
many naturalistic epistemologists do, the notion that we learn the 
principles of logic, mathematics, and methodology, along with other 
beliefs about nature, then it would be hard to see how we could 
develop a principled notion of commitment in which we held others 
to the true logic but recognized their own nonlogical (nonmathemati- 
cal, nonmethodological) beliefs. 

(2) Levi argues in detail for the commensuration principle (which 
holds that legitimate shifts can be broken down into legitimate ex- 
pansions and contractions). But he devotes very little attention to 
the commensurability thesis that is built into his framework. In a 
brief discussion (19) he appeals to the historian’s ability to under- 
stand the theories of the past. But this does not meet the worry 
about incommensurability. As Kuhn!’ has made extremely clear, he 
has no doubt about the possibility of a historian’s being able to enter 
the conceptual schemes of the past—by becoming bilingual. He de- 
nies that there is a common language in which the claims of the rival 
theorists can be formulated. As I understand it,’ the point is that 
the terms of the rival languages will have inconsistent theoretical 
presuppositions, so that any attempt to combine the languages will 
lead to incoherence. 

Thus, I believe that Levi’s more fundamental principle of com- 
mensurability requires more defense than he has provided. Interest- 
ingly, in a passing return to the issue, he frames the question as one 
of whether we should “countenance” situations in which inquirers 
begin in incommensurable states, maintaining that such frameworks 
would “nip inquiry in the bud” (29). But the point surely concerns 
not our representations of ideal inquirers but rather the possibility 
of adequately representing the sorts of situations in which real epis- 
temic agents find themselves. (Here again it seems to me that Levi’s 
idealizations threaten to take on lives of their own, and that the 


10 See Sc cermin ity, Communicability,” in Peter Asquith 
and Thomas Nickles, eds., 1982, n (East Lansing, MI.: Philosophy of Science 
Association, 1983): 669-88. 

n I develop an account along these lines ın “Theories, Theorists, and Theoret- 
cal Change,” Phi ical Review, LXXXVII (1978): 519—47; and in “Implications 
of In ,” in Asquith and Nickles, pp. 689—703. 
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naturalistic perspective that focuses more directly on the perfor- 
mances of limited agents might prove more fruitful). 

(3) Levi shares with Gärdenfors the view that “inconsistency is 
hell” (68, 76, 77, 107, 137). For Gärdenfors, hell is so terrible that 
one should never enter it; for Levi, hell is a place that even the most 
responsible epistemic agents sometimes enter, but it is their duty to 
extricate themselves as quickly as possible. Now, these attitudes both 
strike me as too extreme. All too often, in the history of inquiry, 
responsible agents may recognize that their set of full beliefs is in- 
consistent. Because they do not yet see how to amend the inconsis- 
tency, they proceed with caution, retaining all the elements of the 
problematic cluster, and checking the conclusions they reach in ways 
that they take to be quite independent and unproblematic. As this 
work proceeds, they come to a clearer view of the source of the 
trouble, and the inconsistency is ultimately eliminated. 

Examples from the history of science are legion. Leonhard 
Euler’s investigation of the sums of infinite series went forward in 
clear awareness of the possibility of reaching contradictory conclu- 
sions, and subject to numerical checks of the results generated." 
Niels Bohr’s famous model of the atom was directly inconsistent 
with classical electromagnetic theory—but Bohr and his colleagues 
used it to achieve insights that would ultimately both refine the 
model and point toward quantum electrodynamics. For most of the 
course of his investigations of chemical reactions, Antoine Lavoisier 
was able to recognize that his preferred analyses of some reactions 
would be incompatible with his ways of accounting for others.'® 
Consistency was only achieved at the end of a painstaking inquiry 
over two decades. 

(4) The previous concern is a special case of a more general 
worry. In effect, one of Levi’s major problems about contraction— 
what should one give upr—is related to points that Pierre Duhem 
and W. V. Quine have made famous. Sometimes, I have suggested, 
an appropriate response is, “Nothing, as yet—let’s wait and see.” 
But in other instances, practicing scientists (whom I shall assume to 
be responsible epistemic agents) are able to make decisions, and it 
would seem that we ought to receive an account of how such deci- 
sions ought to be made. Levi's canvassing of the possibilities (119) 
seems to me entirely correct, but his admission that he cannot pro- 


12T discuss this e in The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge (New York: 
Oxford, 1983), pp. 196-7, 241-4. 
4 For extensive and ill discussions of Lavoisier’s tortuous route to his 


“new chemistry,” see Frederick L. Holmes, Lavoisier and the Chemistry of Life 
(Madison: Wisconsin UP, 1986). 
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vide a general account (150-1) seems initially disappointing. One is 
inclined to think that the weighing of informational value against 
risk of error ought to generate a decision (at least relative to those 
sources of indeterminacy that Levi recognizes). 

I am inclined to think, however, that his apparent retreat at this 
point of the discussion signals awareness of an important missing 
ingredient in the framework that he has developed (145, 152-3). In 
understanding how to extricate ourselves from predicaments of in- 
consistency, we need to consider the explanatory losses that would 
be incurred by abandoning various elements of the inconsistent set. 
Part of the motivation for the delaying response considered in (3) is 
surely that scientists are unwilling to generate anomalies by giving 
up what appear to be satisfactory explanations, even when they 
know that the overall explanatory structure cannot be completely 
correct. But this suggests that thinking about informational value 
simply as inversely related to probability will not be adequate. If the 
enterprise of knowledge is carried out by seeking information and 
avoiding error, then the explication of the concept of information 
will have to involve provision of an account of explanation. Thus, 
while I think that Levi’s conception of epistemic agents as trading 
probability against some other epistemic good is an extremely im- 
portant insight, I do not think that his program will be equipped to 
tackle the problems that he so clearly poses until he has developed 
an account of explanation and of explanatory value." 

(5) On Levi’s account, the elements of belief corpora serve 
agents as standards of serious possibility. Thus, in choosing to con- 
tract a corpus to give hearing to some hypothesis with explanatory 
promise, an agent seems to risk introducing error. From the current 
perspective the hypothesis is false. So, it would seem, however at- 
tractive the possibility of explaining current anomalies, the agent 
should recognize that allowing the hypothesis to gain a hearing risks 
introducing what is now certifiable as error. From the present per- 
spective, the appeal that the hypothesis may have in the situation 
after contraction is a siren song. Should the agent not bind himself 
to the mast and refuse to contract? 

Levi’s secular realism is a direct answer to this worry (161-3). 
Agents should only look one step ahead. Recognizing that contrac- 
tion does not risk introducing error, they should be satisfied. But 
now we have to ask what motivates giving up information by con- 
tracting. Surely it is the prospect of having a more informationally 


14I have attempted to approach the scientist’s decision lem along these 
lines in The Advancement of Science (New York: Oxford, 1993). 
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adequate corpus two stages hence. If we are allowed to look two 
steps ahead in thinking about possible gain in information, then why 
should we not look two steps ahead in thinking about error? 

Foresight seems to be an epistemically good thing. It is a familiar 
fact that plodding creatures that are local maximizers frequently 
become stuck in situations that are globally suboptimal. Moreover, 
attributing to us foresight in our epistemic decision making does not 
require the acceptance of messianic realism. We can allow epistemic 
agents to think about the possible epistemic consequences through 
several transitions while conceding that the outcome at the end of 
days is of no concern to them. At the end of days we are all dead, but 
what may take place after several epistemic steps should be of con- 
cern to the agent here and now. If this is correct, then I am not sure 
that Levi’s relabeling of what he used to call ‘‘myopic realism” as 
“secular realism” is accurate advertising. And myopia, I believe, 
should be corrected. 

The Fixation of Belief and Its Undoing is an important book that 
further develops an important epistemological program. As Levi 
points out, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating” (55), and I 
hope that he and others will show how the carefully crafted appara- 
tus of this book can be put to work in explaining the growth of 
knowledge. (There are brief suggestions of connections with epi- 
sodes in the history of science, but they are too cryptic to be satisfy- 
ing. I fear that historically oriented philosophers of science will 
ignore this book because of its abstract epistemological treatment 
and lack of detailed examples. That would be a pity, for they have 
much to learn from it.) Levi is right to see himself as continuing an 
important tradition in pragmatist epistemology.’ His thorough and 
insightful extension of that tradition deserves the attention of epis- 
temologists and philosophers of science alike. 

PHILIP KITCHER 
University of California/San Diego 


13 In j , he is the intellectual heir of Peirce and the “scientific” Dewey. 
Others interested m reviving the pragmatist tradition, such as Hilary Putnam and 
Richard Rorty, seem to me to be drawn to the complementary part of the move- 
ment, William James and the “Hegelian” Dewey. 
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PUTNAM AND THE RELATIVIST MENACE 


N his Realism with a Human Face, Hilary Putnam’ says that he 

is “often asked just where I disagree with Rorty” (RHF 20). I 

am often asked the converse question. We are asked these ques- 
tions because we agree on a lot of points that a lot of other philo- 
sophers do not accept. 

I 

Here are five points on which I whole-heartedly concur with 
Putnam: 


() ... elements of what we call ‘language’ or ‘mind’ penstrate so 
deeply into what we call “reality” that the very project of represeniing 
ourselves as being ‘mapper’s of something ‘language-independent’ is fa- 
tally compromised from the start. Like Relativism, but in a different way, 
Realism is an impossible attempt to view the world from Nowhere 
(RHF 28). 

(a) [We should] accept the position we are fated to occupy in any 
case, the position of beings who cannot have a view of the world that 
does not reflect our interests and values, but who are, for all that, 
committed to regarding some views of the world—and, for that matter, 
some interests and values—as better than others (RHF 178). 

(m1) What Quine called ‘the indeterminacy of translation’ should 
rather be viewed as the ‘interest relativity of translation’ . . . . ‘[[]nterest 
relativity’ contrasts with absoluteness, not with objectivity. It can be 
objective that an interpretation or an explanation is the correct one, 
given the interests which are relevant in the context (RHF 210). 

(rv) The heart of pragmatism, it seems to me—of James’ and 
Dewey's pragmatism, if not of Peirce’s—was the insistence on the su- 
premacy of the agent point of view. If we find that we must take a 
certain point of view, use a certain ‘conceptual system’, when we are 
engaged in practical activity, in the widest sense of ‘practical activity’, 


1 Cambridge: Harvard, 1990. Hereafter referred to as RHF. 
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then we must not simultaneously advance the claim that it is not really 
‘the way things are in themselves’.” 

(v) To say, as [Bernard] Williams sometimes does, that convergence 
to one big picture is required by the very concept of knowledge is sheer 
dogmatism. ... It is, indeed, the case that ethical knowledge cannot 
claim absoluteness; but that is because the notion of absolutencss is 
incoherent (RHF 171; roman numerals added). 


Since we agree on all this, I have long been puzzled about what 
keeps us apart—and in particular about why Putnam thinks of me as 
a “cultural relativist.”* I am grateful to Putnam for taking up this 
question explicitly in the pages of Realism with a Human Face 
(pages 18-26). He begins as follows: 


For Rorty, as for the French thinkers whom he admires, two ideas seem 
gripping. (1) The failure of our philosophical ‘foundations’ is a failure 
of the whole culture, and accepting that we were wrong in wanting or 
thinking that we could have a foundation requires us to be philasophi- 

cal revisionists. By this I mean that, for Rorty or Foucault or Derrida, 
the failure of foundationalism makes a difference to how we are al- 
lowed to talk in ordinary life—a difference as to whether and when we 
are allowed to use words like ‘know’, ‘objective’, ‘fact’, and ‘reason’. 
The picture is that philosophy was not a reflection on the culture, a 
reflection some of whose ambititious projects failed, but a basis, a sort 
of pedestal, on which the culture rested, and which has been abruptly 
yanked out. Under the pretense that philosophy is no longer ‘serious’ 
there lies hidden a gigantic seriousness. If I am right, Rorty hopes to be 
a doctor to the modern soul (RHF 19-20). 


I do not think that I have ever written anything that suggests that I 
wish to alter ordinary ways of using ‘know’, ‘objective’, ‘fact’, and 
‘reason’. Like Bishop Berkeley, William James, Putnam, and most 
other paradox-mongering philosophers (except maybe Alfred Kor- 
zybski; see RHF 120), I have urged that we continue to speak with 
the vulgar while offering a different philosophical gloss on this 
speech than that offered by the realist tradition.* I have written at 
tedious length against the idea that philosophy has been a pedestal 


* The Many Faces of Realism (La Salle, IL: Court, 1987), p. 83. 

3 For Putnam’s use of this term, see his ‘Why n Can’t Be Naturalized,” in 
Realism and Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1983), pp. 229-47. 

t This does not confhct with (Iv) above. The distinction between the 
vulgar and way of speaking is not an appearance-reality distinc- 
ton, but a dis ion between contexts in which a word is used. Contexts are 

spree apm E S questions regarded as relevant in regard to statements made 
ra Menta Seas question aha the NO EDOL are BEE in SOPE 
are not asked when admiring dawns or sunsets; some questions about truth 

are asked in philosophy which are not asked in the market place. 
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on which our culture rested. In particular, I have complained over 
and over again about Martin Heidegger's and Jacques Derrida’s 
overestimation of the cultural importance of philosophy.” So on this 
first point I think Putnam is just wrong about what I say. 

I doubt that my writings evince any more, or any less, desire to be 
a doctor to the modern soul than do Putnam’s own. Both of us think 
that getting rid of the idea of “the view from Nowhere’”’—the idea 
of a sort of knowing that has nothing to do with agency, values, or 
interests—might have considerable cultural importance. It would 
probably not change our day-to-day ways of speaking, but it might 
well, in the long run, make some practical differences. For changes 
of opinion among philosophical professors sometimes do, after a 
time, make a difference to the hopes and fears of nonphilosophers. 

The second idea which Putnam says I find gripping, one which 
reveals what he calls my “analytic past,” is evinced by the fact that: 


(2) when he [Rorty] rejects a philosophical controversy, as for exam- 
ple, he rejects the “‘realism/antirealism” controversy, or the “‘emotive/ 
cognitive” controversy, his rejection is expressed in a Carnapian tone 
of voice—he scorns the controversy (RHF 20). 
Here I think Putnam has a good point. There is a tone of Carnapian 
scorn in some of my writings (particularly in Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature’), and there should not be. I should not speak, as I 
sometimes have, of ‘“‘pseudo-problems,” but rather of problematics 
and vocabularies that might have proven to be of value, but in fact 
did not. I should not have spoken of “unreal” or “confused” philo- 
sophical distinctions, but rather of distinctions whose employment 
has proved to lead nowhere, proved to be more trouble than they 
were worth. For pragmatists like Putnam and me, the question 
should always be “What use is it?” rather than “Is it real?” or “Is it 
confused?” Criticism of other philosophers’ distinctions and prob- 
lematics should charge relative inutility, rather than ‘“meaningless- 
ness” or “illusion” or “incoherence.” 

On the other hand, I think that Putnam is too kind to the prob- 
lematic and vocabulary of modern philosophy when he follows Stan- 
ley Cavell in saying that “the illusions that philosophy spins are 
illusions that belong to the nature of human life itself” (RHF 20). 
This notion appears prominently in James Conant’s long, helpful, 


* See, especially, the closing pages of “Philosophy as Sclence, as Metaphor and 
as Politics,” a lecture given in 1985, and of “Deconstruction and Circumven- 
tion,” in Critical Inquiry (1984). Both are reprinted in my Essays on Herdegger 
and Others (New York: Cambridge, 1991), pp. 21-6, 104-6. 

* Princeton: University Press, 1980. 
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introduction to Realism with a Human Face. Conant says, for 

example: 
unless one carefully examines the character of a given philosophical 
position’s seductiveness to those who are attracted to it, as well as the 
character of the disappointment it provokes in those who reject it— 
what allows for it to appear initially so innocent and yet the implica- 
tions of its failure so precipitous—one’s gesture of rejecting the 
picture will inevitably represent a further form of participation in it 
and victimization by it (RHF hy). 


I do not see how Putnam, Cavell, or Conant could tell whether, 
for example, the distinction between “our experience” and “the 
external world” is among “the illusions that belong to the nature of 
human life itself,” or is as ephemeral as the distinction between the 
superlunary quintessence and the four sublunary elements has 
proved to be (or as I hope the distinction between the divine and the 
human, or that between realism and antirealism, may prove to be). 
The nature of human life? For all the ages to come? Talk about the 
nature of human life does not fit in well with the pragmatism 
sketched in (1){v) above, nor with Putnam’s view (cited below) that 
“our norms and standards of warranted assertibility ... evolve in 
time.” As those norms and standards evolve, so does our notion of 
what constitutes a live philosophical option, as well as our sense 
of the difference between such options and futile, “scholastic,” 
quibbles. 

When Conant speaks of the “inevitability” of participation and 
victimization, he is drawing on an analogy between philosophical 
therapy and psychoanalysis—an analogy which turns on the notion 
of “the return of the repressed,” a notion invoked by both Cavell 
and Derrida. The idea is that it is terribly difficult, and probably 
impossible, to avoid “complicity” with phallogocentriasm (Derrida), 
or skepticism (Cavell), or some other leitmotif of the philosophical 
tradition. These themes are supposed to be as hard to stop harping 
on as are beliefs about one’s parents acquired in early childhood. 

This analogy with psychoanalysis strikes me as a symptom of pro- 
fessional deformation—of the same urge to exalt the importance of 
the topics listed in the “Philosophy 101” syllabus as is evinced by the 
suggestion that philosophy has been the pedestal on which culture 
rests.” Cavell and Derrida of course might be right: maybe these 


7’ There is a difference between poping forthe end of “Philosophy 101” and 
hoping for the end of philosophy. I am still thought of (as by Pumam, RHF 19) as 
recommending ‘the end of philosophy,” despite my explicit rejection of this label 
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philosophical themes will always creep back in disguise, maybe they 
are ineradicable kinks, maybe they will always hunt us down the 
arches of the years. But we shall never find out whether this is the 
case unless we do our level best to give them the slip, to forget them 
actively by getting involved with new themes, and by talking in ways 
that make it hard for those old themes to come up.* Questions of 
whether we are unconsciously participating in, and being victimized 
by, the old, or instead have succeeded in making it new, should I 
think be referred to future intellectual historians.’ There is not 
much point in trying to answer these questions now. 
Il 


So much for my doubts that Putnam, in his description of these two 
ideas, gets at the underlying difference between us. But before leav- 
ing those ideas, let me offer a preliminary suggestion about what 
this underlying difference is. This suggestion has to do with the 
fervent physicalism which he and I once shared, and of which, as he 
rightly says, I still retain a trace. 

What I retain is the conviction that Darwinism provides a useful 
vocabulary in which to formulate the pragmatist position summa- 
rized in (1){v) above. By ‘Darwinism’ I mean a story about humans 
as animals with special organs and abilities: about how certain fea- 





on the last page of Phi and the Mirror of Nature, and my attempts in 
subsequent writings to scrape it off. Perhaps it may clarify matters if I that 
hope that we never stop reading, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Dewey, 
Heidegger, but also hope that we may, sooner or later, stop trying to sucker the 
freshmen into rea: St aa problem of the external world” and “the 
problem of other y 

8 Conant, in his gloss on Putnam’s remarks about my Carnapian scorn, says that 
my “overwhelming emotion, when faced with the traditional problems of philo- 
sophy, is one of impati desire to get on to something more fruitful” (RHF 


= 


apology to make for my im e. For some examples of this im e, see 
the remarks at pp. 2 and 12 of my Objectivity, Relativısm and (New York 
Cambridge, 1991) about British and American philosophers’ continued preoccu- 
pation with issues about realism and antirealism, a preoccupation I see as a symp- 
tom of cultural and parochial education. I am impatient to see what culture 
would look like w these issues come to seem as obsolete as do controversies 
about the nature of the elements of the Euchanst. The thing I like best about 
contemporary “Continental” philosophy is that our colleagues beyond the Chan- 
nel seem to be glimpsing such a culture. 

3 For an example of the sort of debate between intellectual histonans I have in 
mind, see Hans Blumenberg’s cnticisms of Karl Lówith’s claim that the problems 
of contemporary secular culture are simply the return of repressed theological 
eevee Legitimacy of the Modern Age, Robert Wallace, trans. (Cambridge. 

, 1983). 
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tures of the human throat, hand, and brain enabled humans to start 
developing increasingly complex social practices, by batting increas- 
ingly complex noises back and forth. According to this story, these 
organs and abilities, and the practices they made possible, have a lot 
to do with who we are and what we want, but they no more put us in 
a representational relation to an intrinsic nature of things than do 
the anteater’s snout or the bower-bird’s skill at weaving. I see Dewey 
as having used this story to start freeing us from representationalist 
notions, and I see Putnam and Donald Davidson as continuing this 
Deweyan initiative.'° I regard Putnam’s continuing insistence on us- 
ing the term ‘representation’ as a mistake. I follow Davidson in 
thinking that “It is good to be rid of representations, and with them 
the correspondence theory of truth, for it is thinking that there are 
representations which engenders thoughts of relativism.” ” 

Putnam, however, does not feel comfortable with this picture of 
humans-as-slightly-more-complicated-animals. It strikes him, as does 
physicalism, as scientistic and reductionist. But these latter epithets 
would only apply to someone who argued, “Because Darwin tells us 
how things really and truly are, it behooves us to adjust our self- 
image to suit.” I do not wish to argue in this way. Rather, I am 
suggesting, in the spirit of Deweyan experimentalism, that it be- 
hooves us to give the self-image Darwin suggested to us a try, in the 
hope of having fewer philosophical problems on our hands. 

The antinaturalist self-images that were suggested to us by, among 
others, Plato and Kant have served us well, but they are hard to 
reconcile with Darwin’s account of our origins. I think Dewey was 
right in suggesting that we should try to get along without the rem- 


UP, 1993). 

1 Davidson, “The Myth of the Subject ” in Relativism: Interpretation and 
Confrontation, Michael Krausz, ed (Notre Dame: University Press, 1989), pp. 
165-6. 
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nants of those earlier self-images. We should see what happens if (mn 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s words) “we attempt to draw the full conclusions 
from a consistently atheist position,” a position in which such 
phrases as ‘the nature of human life’ no longer distract us from the 
absence of a God’s-eye view. The first step in conducting this exper- 
iment should be to set aside the shards of the subject-object, 
scheme-content, and reality-appearance distinctions, and to think of 
our relation to the rest of the universe in purely causal, as opposed 
to representationalist, terms (the same way in which we think of the 
anteater’s and the bower-bird’s relation to the rest of the universe). 
I think that my differences with Putnam come down, in the end, to 
his unhappiness with such a purely causal picture. I shall return to 
this point at the end of this article. 

m 
After listing the two leading ideas I have already PRR Putnam 
suggests that he and I have different concepts of warrant, and that it 
would help if I indicated “which of the following principles . . . he 
[Rorty] can accept.” His list of principles goes like this: 


(1) In ordinary circumstances, there is usually a fact of the matter as 
to whether the statements people make are warranted or not. 

(2) Whether a statement is warranted or not is independent of 
whether the majority of one's cultural peers would say it is warranted 
or unwarranted. 

(3) Our norms or standards of warranted assertibility are historical 
products; they evolve in time. 

(4) Our norms and standards always reflect our interests and values. 
Our picture of intellectual flourishing is part of, and only makes sense 
as part of, our picture of human flourishing in general. 

(5) Our norms and standards of anything—including warranted as- 
sertibility—are capable of reform. There are better and worse norms 
and standards (RHF 21). 


I have no trouble with (3}(5), but Putnam says that I am “certain 
to disagree” with (1). I am not sure whether I do or not, and I am 
equally unsure about (2). As to (1), I certainly agree that it is usually 
as “objective” (in the sense of ‘objective’ which—in (m) above— 
Putnam distinguishes from ‘absolute’) whether or not S is warranted 
in asserting p as whether or not she is over five feet tall. This is 
because I view warrant as a sociological matter, to be ascertained by 
observing the reception of S’s statement by her peers. But the term 
‘matter of fact’ gives me pause. Does ‘There is a matter of fact about 
...’ just mean that we can observe the behavior of S’s peers and 
determine whether. ...? If so, I can happily embrace (1). But it 
must mean something more than that, or Putnam would not be so 
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sure that I would disagree with it. There being a fact of the matter 
about warranted assertibility must, for Putnam, be something more 
than our ability to figure out whether S was in a good position, given 
the interests and values of herself and her peers, to assert p. 

But what more, given (1)-(v) above, can it be? Presumably it is 
whatever makes it possible for a statement not to be warranted even 
though a majority of one’s peers say it is. Is that possible? Is (2) true? 
Well, maybe a majority can be wrong. But suppose everybody in the 
community, except for one or two dubious characters notorious for 
making assertions even stranger than p, thinks S must be a bit crazy. 
They think this even after patiently sitting through S’s defense of p, 
and after sustained attempts to talk her out of it. Might S still be 
warranted in asserting p? Only if there were some way of determin- 
ing warrant sub specie aeternitatis, some natural order of reasons 
which determines, quite apart from S’s ability to justify p to those 
around her, whether she is really justified in holding p.!? I do not 
see how one could reconcile the claim that there is this non- 
sociological sort of justification with Hv). 

P might of course be true. For S may be the unhonored prophet 
of some social movement or intellectual revolution whose time has 
not yet come. But warranted? I cannot see how Putnam could sup- 
port (2) except by running ‘warranted’ together with ‘true’— 
Tunning together a claim supported by examining the behavior of 
S’s peers and a claim to which this behavior is irrelevant. He and I 
presumably agree that lots of (praiseworthy and blameworthy) social 
movements and intellectual revolutions get started by people mak- 
ing unwarranted assertions, assertions which only begin to get 
warranted as (in Putnam’s words) “our norms and standards of 
warranted assertibility .. . evolve.” 

Putnam’s discussion of his five principles (RHF 22) is a bit confus- 
ing because he switches targets, substituting “the Relativist” for me. 
I entirely agree with, and fervently applaud, his relativist-bashing 
remark: “Relativism, just as much as Realism, assumes that one can 
stand within one’s language and outside it at the same time” (RHF 
23). But I do not see how this remark is relevant to my own, explic- 
itly ethnocentric, position. !’ 


geo ope tkePticimm inducing role of the belief that there is such a natural 
order of reasons—a pattern o justification or warranung which is that of no 
i human community but is somehow nature's own—see the sustained 


the idea of “ i t relations of epistemol 
Por a very of “context-independent r ral h 


rity” in Michael Williams, Unnatural Doubts: and 
the Basis of ism (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1991). 
13 For the erence between relativism and ethnocentrism, see my 1984 


“Solidarity or Objectivity?” reprinted in Objectivity, Relativism and pp. 
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Things get clearer, however, when Putnam, later on the same 
page, zeroes in on my claim that reforms in our standards of 
warranted assertibility are not “better by reference to a previously 
known standard, but just better in the sense that they come to seem 
clearly better than their predecessors.”* He says this passage 
amounts “‘to a rejection, rather than a clarification, of the notion of 
‘reforming’ the ways we are doing and thinking invoked in my fifth 
principle” (RHF 23). Putnam sees me as relativistic because I can 
appeal to no ‘“‘fact of the matter” to ajudicate between the possible 
world in which the Nazis won, inhabited by people for whom the 
Nazis’ racism seems common sense and our egalitarian tolerance 
crazy, and the world in which we won and the Nazis’ racism 
seems crazy. 

I cannot, indeed, appeal to such a “fact of the matter,” any more 
than a species of animal that is in danger of losing its ecological 
niche to another species, and thus faces extinction, can find a ‘‘fact 
of the matter” to settle the question of which species has the right to 
the niche in question. But neither, as far as I can see, can Putnam. 

The problem for Putnam is that he must both maintain his anti- 
convergence thesis ((v) above) and make sense of the notion of 
“truth as idealized rational acceptability.” He has invoked the latter 
notion as a defense against my evil twin, “the Relativist” for years, 
and does so again in Realism with a Human Face (page 41). But I 
cannot see what ‘idealized rational acceptability’ can mean except 
“acceptability to an ideal community.” Nor can I see how, given that 
no such community is going to have a God’s eye view, this ideal 
community can be anything more than us as we should like to be. 
Nor can I see what ‘us’ can mean here except: us educated, sophisti- 
cated, tolerant, wet liberals,!® the people who are always willing to 





21-34. See especially fn. 13 at p. 30: “there is no truth in relativism, but this 
much truth in ethnocentrism: we cannot justify our beliefs (in physcs, ethics, or 


any other area) to everybody, but only to those beliefs p ours to some 
app extent.” This was, in part, a reply to Putnam's criticism of my 
a ” in bis Reason, and History. My reply was based on taking 


seriously Putnam’s famous rhetorical question, “We should use somebody else's 
c scheme?” 

! a ee enon E ae Hee ee 
(Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1982): “[the pragmatist] does think that in the pro- 
cess of playing vocabularies and cultures off against each other, we produce new 
ana beter eit aS talking and ating aan ener OY TEDE aera 

just er in the sense that they come to seem clearly better 
than their predecessors” (p. xxxvii). 

18 Putnam grants that I am as wet a liberal as come, but adds that I seem, at 

times, “ever so slightly decadent”; “Liberation Philosonhy.” London Review of 
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hear the other side, to think out all the implications, etc.—the sort 
of people, in short, who both Putnam and I hope, at our best, to be. 
Identifying ‘idealized rational acceptability’ with ‘acceptability to us 
at our best’ is just what I had in mind when I said that pragmatists 
should be ethnocentrists rather than relativists.1® 

If this is not the ideal community Putnam has in mind, then he 
must either propose another one or give some sense to ‘idealized 
rational acceptability’ which is not acceptability to an ideal commu- 
nity. I cannot see any promise in the latter alternative. The former 
alternative seems to leave him with no option but to fall back on 
Peirce and the notion of “the community of inquirers at the ideal 
end of inquiry’’—the speakers of Peircish, the people whose norms 
and standards of warranted assertibility embody what Wilfrid Sellars 
called “CSP” (short for “Conceptual System Peirce”). But his re- 
fusal to grant to Williams that the notion of knowledge entails that 
of convergence to a single result forbids Putnam to make this 
Peirce-like move.’” For once we strip ‘idealized’ of reference to 
some process built into any and every inquiry—something like 
Peirce’s own “growth of Thirdness,” something which will guide us 
toward CSP along convergent lines—‘idealized’ adds nothing to ‘ra- 
tional acceptability’. If there is no such guidance system built into 
human beings qua human then the terms ‘warranted’, ‘rational ac- 
ceptable’, etc., will always invite the question ‘to whom?’ This ques- 
tion will always lead us back, it seems to me, to the answer ‘Us, at our 
best’. So all ‘a fact of the matter about whether p is a warranted 


Books, 8/5 (March 1986), p. 5. I am here concerned to show that, as far as 
decadence goes, there is little to choose between us. Our common commitment to 
HIV) makes it impossible for ether of us to find an Archimedean fulcrum. Our 
commitment to (v) makes it impossible to substitute a Peircean focus imaginarcus 
for such a fulcrum 

16 See the cited in fn. 6 above. The same point comes out in my discus- 
sion of Davi SEF rental levied OA Do oe and of the 
Ia O Ae et at hen A e e 
157-9. It comes out yet e hat Jirgen Habermas's tr 
communication situation’ Het Oaoa or A ETEDI 
issues characteristic of free twentieth-century constitutional 


eee Taner Ere ; see my Bor ond Solanin Ne AO 
1989), p. 84, and my ‘ ‘Habermas, ida and the Functions of Philo- 
sopi orthcommg in Revus Internationale de 


Philosophie. 

"For detalla about the problems encountered by wich a Peircetike move G 
move Putnam and I both made in our salad days), see Michael Williams, ‘ ‘Coher- 
ence, Justification and Truth,” Review of » Xoav (1980): 243-72. I 
agree with Davidson that Putnam should apply hi own “naturalistic fallacy argu- 
ment” to his own definition of truth as idealized rational acceptability. The only 
way in which this t would not apply would be if ‘such as to hit the truth’ 
were built into ‘ idealized, thereby’ denarar Purot d detnition at tine cost 
of making it circular. 
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assertion’ can mean is ‘‘a fact of the matter about our ability to feel 
solidarity with a community that views p as warranted.” 

Putnam says that in the possible world in which the Nazis win, 
“Rorty himself would not feel ‘solidarity’ with the culture that re- 
sults.” Neither would Putnam, nor the rest of the ‘us’ described 
above. The presence or absence of such a sense of solidarity is, on 
my view, the heart of the matter. Part of the force of the Darwinian 
picture I am suggesting is that the spirit of Sartre’s famous remark 
about a Nazi victory was right, though the letter is a bit off. Sartre’? 
said: 

Tomorrow, after my death, some men may decide to establish Fascism, 

and the others may be so cowardly or slack as to let them do so. If so 

Fascism will then be the truth of man, and so much the worse for us 

(ibid., p. 358). 


Sartre should not have said that Fascism will be “the truth of man.” 
There is no such thing. What he should have said is that the truth 
(about certain very important matters) might be forgotten, become 
invisible, get lost—and so much the worse for us. ‘Us’ here does not 
mean “us humans” (for Nazis are humans too). It means something 
like “us tolerant wet liberals.” 

So much the worse for truth too? What does that question mean? 
I take the force of the antiabsolutism embodied in (1)-{v) to be that 
it does not mean anything—that we cannot find a purpose for this 
additional lament. When we go, so do our norms and standards of 
rational assertibility. Does truth go too? Truth neither comes nor 
goes. That is not because it is an entity that enjoys an atemporal 
existence, but because it is not an entity at all. The word ‘truth’, in 
this context, is just the reification of an approbative and indefinable 
adjective. 

vi 

Applying what I have been saying to the phrase Putnam finds objec- 
tionable, I want to gloss ‘come to seem clearly better than their 
predecessors’ as ‘come to seem to us clearly better than their prede- 
cessors’. But ‘us’ here does not mean “us humans—Nazis or not,” 


18 “Existentialism is a Humanism,” m Existentialism from Dostoeusky to Sartre, 
Walter Kaufmann, ed. (New York: New American Library, 1975). I bave quoted 
this passage in the past, ing Jeffrey Stout to remark that he usually takes it “as 
a sign of backsliding or an invitation to misreading when favorable references to 
Sartre and existentialism appear in Rorty’s work”; Ethics after Babel (Boston: 
Beacon, 1988), p 260. Stout thinks (see p 259) that the absence of a third thing, 
a neutral tribunal, to render judgment on us and the Nazis, does not imply “that 
there is no moral truth of the matter.” Asa ethnocentrist, I quite agree. But 
Putnam does not; his argument is based on the presupposition that no third thing 
means no truth. 
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any more than it means “whatever otherworlders take over Earth 
from the humans” or “whatever nonhuman dominant species evolu- 
tion next throws up to rule the Earth.” Rather, it means “language 
users whom we can recognize as better versions of ourselves.” 

Is this circular? That is: Does ‘recognize them as better versions of 
ourselves’ require recognizing them as people who still agree with us 
on the central issue in question (e.g., racism)? No. It means, rather: 
recognize them as people who have come to hold different beliefs 
from ours by a process that we, by our present notions of the differ- 
ence between rational persuasion and force, count as rational per- 
suasion.'” Among the interests and values that we have recently 
evolved into having are an interest in avoiding brainwashing and a 
positive valuation of literacy, liberal education, a free press, free 
universities, and genial tolerance of Socratic gadflies and Feyera- 
bendian tricksters. When we picture a better version of ourselves we 
build into this picture the evolution of this better version out of our 
present selves through a process in which actualizations of these 
values played an appropriate part.” If we did not build this process 
into the picture, we should not call the result “a version of our- 
selves,” but something like “an unfortunate replacement for our- 
selves.” 

Putnam suggests that I am proposing a different, novel, concept 
of “better” to replace our present concept. He says that 


this concept of ‘coping better’ is not the concept of there being better 
and worse norms or standards at all. . . . it is internal to our picture of 
warrant that warrant is logically independent of the majority of our 
cultural peers ... (RHF 24). 


Again, this last sentence would have been paradoxical if ‘the major- 
ity of’ had been omitted; I do not recall that I have ever, even at my 
worst, spoken of either warrant or truth being determined by major- 
ity vote. Putting aside Quinean doubts (of the sort Putnam and I 
share) about notions like “internal” and “logically independent” for 
the moment, I claim that, as non-Quineans use these notions, they 


The im rtance of ‘our present standards of what constitutes rational per- 
saioa is thar we geed to cover the posibli thar the Navies or the sean cs 
Galactics, have different ways of i ishing persuasion and force than ours. It 
ee a to apply the term ‘came to seem better’ 
rather than, for example, ‘were brainwashed into’. 
® Does this mean that we have to hold open the possibility that we might come 
to be Nazis by a process of rational persuasion? Yes. This is no more dangerous 
than holding open the possibilty that we might revert to an Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic cosmology by a process of rational persuasion. Neither possibility is 
plausible, but to close off either of them is—as the American Civil Liberties 
Union sepe re andia ob pant Gf ola we mele by e 
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would not say that warrant is like truth in being logically indepen- 
dent of the opinion of our peers, any more than they would say that 
weight is logically independent of pressure exerted on surrounding 
objects. 

But I shall waive this point. I shall also set aside the problem of 
how Putnam, who thirty years ago popularized the notion of ‘‘clus- 
ter concepts,” can be so confident about the self-identity of con- 
cepts. Let me just grant that, in some suitably broad sense, I do want 
to substitute new concepts for old. I want to recommend explaining 
‘better’ (in the context ‘better standards of warranted assertability’) 
as ‘will come to seem better to us’ not as a piece of ‘‘meaning- 
analysis,” but as an answer to ‘what do you mean by ‘better’? which 
is more in accord with (1)-(v) than, for example, ‘closer to the way 
the world really is’ or ‘closer to the way God sees it’ or ‘closer to the 
facts of the matter’ or ‘closer to idealized rational acceptability’. 

For the usual “naturalistic fallacy” reasons, neither these latter 
explications, nor my preferred alternative, will do as statements of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for a view, theory, policy, or 
practice being better. But once we give up the quest for such condi- 
tions—once we recognize that normative terms like ‘true’ and ‘bet- 
ter’ are not susceptible to analysis—there is still plenty of room for 
debate about which explications raise more problems than they 
solve. I see my explication of ‘better’ (as applied to standards of 
warranted assertibility) in terms of ‘us at our best’ (where ‘us’ and 
‘best’ are spelled out along the lines suggested above) as raising 
fewer problems than Putnam’s in terms of ‘idealized rational 
acceptability’. 

Putnam considers the possibility that my metaphilosophical stance 
might be: sure my concept is new and different, but the old feature 
of our old concept which you prize is a bad feature (RHF). His 
reaction to ‘But it is a bad feature’ is to ask “But what can ‘bad’ 
possibly mean here but ‘based on a wrong metaphysical picture’? 
And how can a Relativist speak of right or wrong metaphysical pic- 
tures?” (RHF 22). I quite agree that the relativist cannot, and that I 
cannot either. But why should either I, or this patsy called “the 
Relativist,” explicate ‘bad’ in terms of metaphysical pictures? There 
are all sorts of occasions on which we say that our concept of X 
needs to be changed, and old intuitions thrown overboard, not for 
metaphysical reasons, but for reasons that are called, depending on 
context, “ethical” or “practical” or “political.” Consider, for exam- 
ple, the feminists’ suggestion that we change, in initially counterin- 
tuitive ways, the concepts we use in alloting social roles, for the sake 
of a richer, fuller, happier, nonsexist society. Or consider any other 
social movement that meets the objection, ‘‘But what you are saying 
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conflicts with our customary ways of thinking!” with “So what? Let's 
try some new ways of thinking! We might like them! Our interests 
and values—both old familiar interests and values and some new 
ones that we may not yet be quite conscious of having—may turn 
out to be better served by these new ways.”’?! 

This analogy to social movements that suggest shoving old con- 
cepts aside is my reply to an anti-Rorty argument attributed to Put- 
nam by Bernard Williams: 


[Rorty’s views] simply tear themselves apart. If as Rorty is fond of 
putting it, the correct description of the world (for us) is a matter of 
what we find it convenient to say, and if, as Rorty admits, we find it 
convenient to say that science discovers a world that is already there, 
there is simply no perspective from which Rorty can say, as he also 
does, that science does not really discover a world that is already there, 
but (more or less) invents it.” 


Williams here, of course, runs the Goodman-Putnam claim that 
there is no “way the world is” together with the straw-man claim 
that there were no dinosaurs or atoms before we “invented” them; 
the latter claim is not entailed by anything in (1)~(v) above. But that 
conflation is a separate issue. I want to speak, instead, to the ques- 
tion Williams raises about convenience. It seems to me that all that 
his point requires me to do is to distinguish between what has so far 
been found convenient to say and what might prove still more conve- 
nient to say. The convenience of the idea that there is a “way the 
world is” would, in a culture convinced of (1)~(v), be superseded by 
the still greater convenience of the idea that there is not. 

The perspective from which I can say that the latter idea might be 
still more convenient is the familiar one of the tinkerer or the prag- 
matic social reformer: the person who says “‘Let’s see what happens 
if we try it this way.” The metaphilosophical question about pragma- 
tism is whether there is something other than convenience to use as 
a criterion in science and philosophy. Williams and (at least in the 
passage I am discussing) Putnam both seem to assume that the only 
lever that could pry us out of present convenience is something that 


*! My reference to interests and values of which we are not yet conscious is an 
invocation of Dewey’s doctrine of “the means-end continuum’’—the idea that 
you change what you want as you find out what happens when you try getting 
what you thought you wanted. Putnam and I are both enthusiastic proponents of 
this doctrine. 
™ Review of Realism with a Human Face in London Review of Books, 11 No- 


by 
rire “Hilary Putnam’s devastating cri [of Rorty].” For Dworkin’s additional 
my Paa wae dinner,” see his “‘Pragma- 
tism, Answers and True ,” in Pragmatism in Law and Politics, Mi- 
chael Brint and William Weaver, eds. (Boulder: Westview, 1991), pp. 359-88. 
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has nothing to do with convenience—something like a ‘‘metaphysi- 
cal picture.” But what pries us out of present convenience is just the 
hope of greater convenience in the future. ‘Convenience’ in this 
context means something like: ability to avoid fruitless, irresolvable, 
disagreements on dead-end issues. 

In short, my strategy for escaping the self-referential difficulties 
into which “the Relativist” keeps getting himself is to move every- 
thing over from epistemology and metaphysics to cultural politics, 
from claims to knowledge and appeals to self-evidence to sugges- 
tions about what we should try. This seems to me just the strategy 
one would want to adopt if one is a pragmatist in a sense contex- 
tually defined by (1v) above. But Putnam does not adopt it, and I 
honestly do not see why he does not. At the last moment, it seems to 
me, he turns intuitionist. Even though he rejects, for the same rea- 
sons I should, appeals to intuition as a way of reinvigorating meta- 
physics (see his criticisms of Saul Kripke and David Lewis, RHF 
38—407), he seems quite happy with such appeals when he confutes 
“the Relativist.” 

In one passage (RHF 24—25), Putnam acknowledges the possibil- 
ity that we might “behave better if we became Rortians—we may be 
more tolerant, less prone to fall for various varieties of religious 
intolerance and political totalitarianism.” This is exactly the possibil- 
ity I have in mind. It is also, if I read Dewey correctly, Dewey’s 
pragmatic justification of pragmatism—and, specifically, of the 
views summarized in (1—(v). But Putnam does not take this ‘‘politi- 
cal” stance seriously. He asks: “If our aim is tolerance and the open 
society, would it not be better to argue for these directly, rather 
than to hope that these will come as the by-product of a change in 
our metaphysical picture?” But surely I cannot, any more than 
Dewey, be accused of thinking that fiddling around with concepts 
like ‘‘fact of the matter,” “better,” “rational acceptability,” etc.— 
doing the sort of thing we philosophy professors do—is the only, or 
even a principal, means of commending, or helping to bring about, 
tolerance and the open society. It is just one more nudge in the right 
direction—the sort of modest little contribution to social progress 
to which a somewhat peripheral academic discipline may aspire. 
Surely, only someone who thought of philosophy as the pedestal on 
which culture rests would ask for more? 

Putnam concludes, on what seems to me very little evidence, that 
it is “more likely” that 


3 See also my own remarks on Lewis's notion of “elite objects,” Objectivity, 
Relativism and Truth, pp. 7-12. 
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most of the time anyway, Rorty really thinks that metaphysical realism 
is wrong. We will be better off if we listen to him in the sense of having 
fewer false beliefs; but this, of course, is something he cannot admit he 
really thinks. I think, in short, that the attempt to say that from a 
God’s-Eye View there 1s no God’s-Eye View is still there, under all that 
wrapping (RHF 25). 


I cannot figure out what the difference in metaphilosophical status 
between what I say (e.g., about ‘better’, in the passage Putnam finds 
so wildly counterintuitive) and Putnam’s own (1}(v) is supposed by 
Putnam to be. Why is the former an attempt to give a God’s-eye view 
and the latter not? Is Putnam painting a “metaphysical picture” 
when he puts forward (1){v)? I should have thought that he was 
doing what he calls ‘‘criticizing accepted cultural norms and stand- 
ards” by suggesting some alternative cultural norms and standards: 
suggesting, e.g., that we clean out the last remnants of metaphysical 
realism from our conversational and pedagogical practices. I should 
have thought I was doing much the same thing. 

Putnam, however, says that when I recommend a new cultural 
practice, and claim that these new practices are more rational, or 
enable us to hold more true beliefs, than their predecessors, I am 
using ‘‘these semantic and epistemic adjectives . . . emotively’’ (RHF 
24). For, he says, when I argue that my own views “‘are more helpful 
philosophically” than the views I criticize, I am engaging in “‘her- 
meneutic discourse (which is to say, in rhetoric).” Again, I can only 
ask what the difference between his metaphilosophical stance and 
mine is supposed to be. We seem, both to me and to philosophers 
who find both our views absurd, to be in much the same line of 
business. But Putnam sees us as doing something quite different, 
and I do not know why. 

v 

So far I have been picking apart Putnam’s ipsissima verba—a strat- 
egy which has its uses, but which distracts from larger, less precise, 
but more important issues. So I shall conclude by returning to my 
earlier suggestion that what lurks in the background of Putnam’s 
criticisms of me is his dislike of, and my enthusiasm for, a picture of 
human beings as just complicated animals. I can develop this sug- 
gestion by looking back to Putnam’s 1983 essay “Why Reason Can’t 
be Naturalized.”’ 

In this essay, Putnam takes as one example of “a naturalistic ac- 
count of reason” the “‘appeal to Darwinian evolution.” What he has 
in mind is the idea that we are constructed by evolution so as to be 
capable of tracking truth—that nature has cleverly contrived an 
organism that represents it accurately, as opposed to merely coping 
with it cleverly. Putnam dismisses this idea for same reasons ((I)-(V) 
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again) as I should. My sense of ‘Darwinian’ has nothing to do either 
with the notion of truth-tracking or with that of arriving at some 
goal that nature has set for us.** 

But after disposing of the evolutionary epistemologists, Putnam 
goes on to criticize Michel Foucault and me as cultural relativists, 
people who want to reduce ‘better’ to consensus, and thus are un- 
able to offer rational criticism of a prevailing consensus. I shall not 
take up the question of whether this gets Foucault or me right, but 
instead turn quickly to the morals which Putnam draws in the final 
paragraphs of his essay, morals which sum up the view that results 
once one rejects the error common to evolutionary epistemologism 
and cultural relativism, to both “reductionism and historicism.” 

Putnam says: 

Let us recognize that one of our fundamental self-conceptualizations, 

one of our fundamental ‘self-descriptions’, in Rorty’s phrase, is that we 

are thinkers, and that as thinkers we are committed to there being some 
kind of truth, some kind of correctness which is substantial and not 
merely ‘disquotational’. That means that there is no eliminating the 
normative.” 
The idea of “some kind of correctness which is substantial” is the 
point at which I break off from Putnam. I have no use for either 
evolutionary epistemology or reductionism, but I think that Putnam 
runs together the question ‘Can we give necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the application of normative expressions?’ with the 
question ‘Does our familiar use of normative expressions show that 
there is ‘‘some kind of correctness which is substantial” (or that, as 
Putnam goes on to say, “‘the rightness or wrongness of what we say is 
not just for a time and a place’’)’ (ibid., p. 247)? 

My answer to both questions is “no.” I think that nothing about 
the substantiality or atemporality of correctness follows from the 
irreducibility of a set of expressions to one another. Further, I think 
that the rightness or wrongness of what we say, in the sense of what 
we are warranted or unwarranted in saying, ts just for a time and a 
place. Without falling back into metaphysical realism—into the de- 


* effectively criticized S s doctrine that there was such a m 
his ‘The phical Work of Herbert Spencer”: “Since his poetics af ‘ea 
ronment’ was but the translation of the ‘nature’ of the metaphyszicians, its work- 
ings had a fixed origin, a fixed quality, and a fixed goal. Evolution still tends in the 
minds of Spencer's contemporaries to ‘a single, far-off, divine event’—1o a final- 
ity, a fixity”; The Middle Works of John Dewey, vol. 3 (1903-1906), p. 208. In this 
respect, Peirce (and perhaps Bernard Williams also) can be counted among 
“S s contemporaries.’ 

Realism and Reason, p. 246. For a criticism of Putnam’s criticism of di 
tional accounts of truth, and Putnam’s reply to this criticism, see the 
between us in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LII, 2 (June 1992): 
415-8, 431-47 
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nial of one or more of propositions (1)(v)—I cannot give any con- 
tent to the idea of nonlocal correctness of assertion. If we shift from 
correctness and warrant to truth, then J suppose we might say, non- 
controversially if pointlessly, that the truth of what we say is not just 
for a time or place. But that high-minded platitude is absolutely 
barren of consequences, either for our standards of warranted as- 
sertibility or for any other aspect of our practices. So it is the sort of 
vacuity that pragmatists like Putnam and I should avoid. 

As I see it, the only aspect of our use of ‘true’ which is captured 
neither by a common-sensical account of its approbative force nor 
by a disquotational account is what I have previously called the 
“cautionary” use of ‘true’.** This is the use found in such sentences 
as ‘Your arguments satisfy all our contemporary norms and stan- 
dards, and I can think of nothing to say against your claim, but still, 
what you say might not be true’. I take this cautionary use not to be 
a gesture toward “the way the world might be anyway” but toward 
possible future generations—toward the ‘“‘better us” to whom the 
contradictory of what now seems unobjectionable may have come, 
via appropriate means, to seem better. Putnam takes it as something 
more than that—the same mysterious “something more” which 
causes him to take seriously realistic talk about the presence or ab- 
sence of a “matter of fact”? 

I see no problem about either the irreducibility of the normative 
or about the place of norms in a world of fact. The emergence of 


language-using organisms, and the development of norm-governed 
practices by those organisms, is readily explicable in Darwinian 


my “Pragmatism, Objectruity, Relativism 
Truth, p. 128. Davidson has said (in “The Structure and Content of Truth,” this 
JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 6 (June 1990): 287-8) that in my paper I misconstrued him as 
being a disquotationalist. He also objects to my suggestion that there is little to be 
said about truth, and urges that I, and other of disquotationalism, miss that 
Pe ee ee o which is captured by T-theories. 

agreeing with Davidson about the importance of theories ‘‘for i 

understanding and predicting a basic aspect of verbal behavior” ( 
p. 313)—-theories of the sort from which T-sentences are a fallout—I am not sure 
why it is important to call such theories * ‘truth-theories,” nor why Davidson thinks 
that “the concept of truth” is “central” to such theories. I am puzzled by this 
notion of centrality, and unsure why Davidson thinks ‘ ‘truth” is more central to 


’ “gesent,’ etc.) used in formulating such explanations. I am also 
about s unQuinean notion of content,” and by 
the distinction which he draws throughout his Lec- 
tures. 
The of Michael Dummett’s question ‘is there a matter of fact 
about ? has, the old controversy Tealism 


lanty of the term ‘matter of fact’. Explaining the nature of the old controversy by 
the use of that new term seems to me a striking case of the obscure being ex- 
plained by the more obscure. 
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terms. This explicability, and the consequent naturalization of rea- 
son, has nothing to fear from irreducibility, any more than the utility 
of taking what Daniel Dennett calls “the intentional stance” toward 
certain organisms and machines has anything to fear from the irre- 
ducibility of intentional to nonintentional discourse. (Or, to use 
Putnam’s famous example, than the utility of talking about square 
pegs and round holes has anything to fear from particle physics.) So 
Putnam’s claim that “reason can’t be naturalized” seems to me am- 
biguous between an uncontroversial but inconsequential truth 
about irreducibility and a false claim that the Darwinian story leaves 
a gap in the fabric of causal explanation. 

When Putnam says that “reason is both transcendent and im- 
manent,” I can agree with him. This is because all I can mean by 
‘transcendent’ is “pointing beyond our present practices, gesturing 
in the direction of our possibly different future practices.” But this 
is not what Putnam means, for he takes this claim to entail that 
“philosophy, as culture-bound reflection and argument about eter- 
nal questions, is both in time and eternity.” 

I see Putnam, in making this inference, as running together a 
possible transcendence of the present by the future with the neces- 
sary transcendence of time by eternity. More generally, I see him as 
running together our ability to use tensions with our present body 
of beliefs of desires to put anything (including our present norms 
and standards for warranted assertibility) up for grabs with our abil- 
ity to achieve a rightness that is “not just for a time and a place.” 

This is how I would try to confirm my preliminary suggestion that 
what Putnam and I really disagree about is how much can be saved 
from the realist tradition once we affirm positions (1}—(v). Putnam 
thinks that these positions leave room for something like the Apel- 
Habermas notion of a “universal validity claim,” something like the 
sense of nonlocal and nontransient rightness with which religion 
and realist philosophy provided us. I think that these positions are 
of interest only insofar as as they call on us to do without that notion 
and that sense, and to experiment with an image of ourselves (.¢., us 
wet liberals) as as local and transient as any other species of animals, 
yet none the worse for that. 

Putnam, a philosopher from whose writings I have benefited im- 
measurably for some thirty years, generously calls our debates “a 
very fruitful ongoing exchange” (RHF 19). I hope that this article 
may help continue that exchange. 

RICHARD RORTY 
University of Virginia 


B Realism and Reason, p. 247. 
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COGITO ERGO SUM 


ESCARTES’S dictum ‘I am thinking, therefore I am’ looks 

like an argument, and many philosophers take it to express 

an enthymeme: whatever is thinking exists, I am thinking, 
therefore I exist. But this interpretation is vulnerable to objections. 
Descartes writes: “When someone says ‘I am thinking, therefore I 
am, or I exist’, he does not deduce existence from thought by means 
of a syllogism, but recognizes it as something self-evident by a simple 
intuition of the mind.’ Further, Descartes is supposing himself in 
the grip of an evil demon capable of making him go wrong whenever 
he computes; but any complex argument is a computation, so, if the 
cogito is an enthymeme, Descartes cannot rely upon it.” 

Other problems arise if we construe the cogito as an immediate 
inference. So taken, the argument is formally invalid: What licenses 
the inference from ‘cogito’ to ‘sum’? Descartes attempts an answer: 
he “learns it from experiencing in his own case that it is impossible 
that he should think without existing” (CSM u 100). But this re- 
sponse appears to take us back to an enthymeme: “‘It is impossible 
that I think without existing, I am thinking, therefore, I exist.” Also, 
it repeats without explaining the claim that ‘I am thinking’ entails ‘I 
am’. (What, one wonders, does Descartes learn from experience in 
his own case that warrants the inference?) Further, in The Medita- 
tions Descartes restates the cogito (or something very much like it) in 
a wholly noninferential form: “So after considering everything very 
thoroughly, I must finally conclude that this proposition ‘I am, I 
exist’ is necessarily true whenever it is put forward by me or con- 
ceived by my mind” (CSM u 17). Descartes himself seems unhappy 
with construing the cogito as an inference. 

I believe ‘I am thinking, therefore I am’ does not express an 
argument but rather a proposition for which Descartes cannot find 
an appropriate idiom. He resorts to, then abandons, the language of 
argument and inference as he shifts about trying to express this 
deeper truth. I certainly do not deny that an argument can be ex- 
tracted from the language of the cogito; I believe, however, the 


i for it undercuts the position of commentators who 
maintain that the cogito, not a classical syllogism, is still a argument 
of a different sort. See, eg, Bernard Willems: Descartes: The Project F Punt 
Enquiry (London: Penguin, 1978), ch. 8. 
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“simple intuition of the mind” discovers something noninferential 
that justifies the inference from ‘cogito’ to ‘sum’, that explains why 
it is impossible that Descartes should think without existing, as well 
as why ‘I am’ is necessarily true whenever he conceives it. In what 
follows, I shall offer a noninferential reading of ‘I am thinking, ` 
therefore I am’.* What is the deeper truth the cogito expresses? 

Let us start with another question: Why does Descartes believe ‘I 
am’ is indubitable whenever he conceives it? Also, why is ‘I am think- 
ing’ indubitable? Plainly, ‘I am’ and ‘I am thinking’ are incorrigible 
for me in the sense that I cannot falsely believe them, but so argu- 
ably is ‘I am in violent pain now’. Yet the incorrigibility of the first 
two propositions appears to flow from a different source. Both ‘I 
am’ and ‘I am thinking’ have the feature that, if I stand in any 
propositional attitude (e.g., doubt, hope, fear, regret) toward them, 
they must be true. Obviously this is not the case for ‘I am in violent 
pain now’. Further, ‘I am’ and ‘I am thinking’ share the interesting 
feature that they must be true if I stand in a propositional attitude 
toward any proposition. Let us say that proposition p is superincorri- 
gible for S just in case ‘S stands in a propositional attitude toward 
any proposition’ entails p. ‘I am thinking’ and ‘I am’ are both incor- 
rigible and superincorrigible for me (obviously if p is superincorrigi- 
ble for me, it must be incorrigible for me as well); but ‘I am in 
violent pain’ is at best incorrigible for me. 

But this does not yet explain the indubitability of ‘I am thinking’ 
and ‘I am’. For every necessary truth is superincorrigible (hence 
incorrigible) for me, and many of these are dubitable. The response 
that ‘I am’ and ‘I am thinking’ are contingent superincorrigible prop- 
ositions is unsatisfying, for it explains nothing. Descartes believes ‘I 
am thinking’ and ‘I am’ have some feature that,makes their truth 


3 Jaako Hintikka offers a noninferential reading in “Cogito, Ergo Sum: Infer- 
ence or Performance?” The Philosophical Review, LXXI, 1 (1962): 3-32. Accord- 
ing to Hintikka, the sentence ‘I do not exist’ is self-defeating, because anyone who 
uses it to persuade someone, even himself, of its truth, by so doing, defeats his 
own -For Hinkka, ie ooro ean cen Gane 
the i tability of ‘I am’ results the self-defeating nature of trying to think 
the contrary. For Hintikka, ‘I am thinking’ does not express a premise; rather “it 
refers to the ‘performance’ (to the act of thinking) through which the sentence ‘I 
exist’ may be said to verify itself.” Several commentators have criticized Hintikka’s 
account of the cogito (see, for example, Dauler Wilson, Descartes (New 
York: Routledge, 1978), ch. u ) This essay is meant to offer an alternative to 
Hintikka, not to add to that literature. I shall note only that the fact that a 
statement or sentence is pragmatically self-defeating hardly entails that it is false: 
consider G. E. Moore’s example: “It is raming and I don’t believe it.” Conse- 
quently, even if thinking ‘I do not exist’ is self-defeating, as Hintikka maintains, 
recognizing this cannot establish the indubitability of ‘I am’. 
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especially accessible; their contingency may have something to do 
with that feature, but it does not reveal it. 

Perhaps we can addreas our problem by asking yet another ques- 
tion: Why are ‘I am’ and ‘I am thinking’ incorrigible? And why are 
they superincorrigible? (Their superincorrigibility entails without 
explaining their incorrigibility, for it needs explaining too.) Neces- 
sary truths are incorrigible because they cannot be false, and my 
attentive belief that I am in pain is incorrigible because there is 
simply no way for me to be mistaken. But ‘I am’ and ‘I am thinking’ 
are incorrigible for a very different reason: my believing either of 
these propositions is sufficient to constitute the fact that satisfies its 
truth condition. This needs explication. What is “constitution”? 

A statue is constituted by the lump of bronze out of which it is 
cast. What does this mean? The statue is nothing more than the 
lump of bronze; it is not ontologically extra, it is not yet another 
thing. Given the lump of bronze in that configuration, the statue 
must exist, and this is because the statue just is the lump of bronze in 
that configuration. Talk about the statue, we might say, is talk about 
the lump of bronze in different words. Nonetheless, the statue is not 
identical to the lump of bronze; for one thing, the lump preceded 
the statue and may survive it. The lump and the statue have different 
identity conditions. Again, the ninth regiment, which fought in the 
world war, is constituted by a particular collection of soldiers. The 
regiment is not something over and above that collection of soldiers. 
Looking at the soldiers standing at attention on the parade field is 
looking at the regiment. But the regiment preceded and may survive 
the collection of soldiers that now constitutes it, so it cannot be 
identical to the collection.‘ 

Similarly, one fact can be constituted by another fact.” Fact A is 
the fact that there is at least one circle on this page. Here is circle D: 


O 


Fact B is the fact that D is on this page. The fact that there is at least 
one circle on this page is nothing more than the fact that D is on this 
page. To use Derek Parfit’s phrase, fact A is not a “deep further 
fact”; it is not something over and above fact B. Nonetheless, fact A 
is not identical to fact B: for if we erased D and instantaneously 
replaced it with another circle somewhere else on the page, B would 


* For more on constitution, see my “Why Potentiality Matters,” The Canadian 
Journal of Philosophy, xvu, 4 (December 1987): 815-30. 

* While I advocate no particular ontological account of facts, perhaps it will be 
helpful to construe facts as possible states of affurs that actually obtain. 
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cease to be a fact but A would not. Fact A is constituted by fact B, 
but it could be constituted by other facts. Now, suppose that we 
keep D and add several other circles as well. Perhaps it would now 
be wrong to say that fact A is constituted by fact B. Still it would be 
true that fact B is sufficient to constitute fact A, for if circle D were 
the only circle on the previous page, fact B would constitute fact A.° 

How does this pertain to the propositions ‘I am thinking’ and ‘I 
am’? Suppose it is a fact that I am thinking: ‘This very mental event 
is a thought’. (Call this fact F.) But then it must also be a fact that I 
am thinking. (Call this fact G.) F entails G, but why?” Note that the 
fact that I am thinking is nothing more than my believing “This very 
mental event is a thought’. Nonetheless, F is not identical to fact G. 
For if I cease to think ‘This very mental event is a thought’ but 
immediately I begin thinking that 2 + 2 = 4, G continues to be a fact 
but F does not. The fact that I am thinking can be constituted by 
other facts, as the regiment can be constituted by other soldiers. I 
submit that the argument ‘I believe that I think, therefore I think’ is 
valid because the fact expressed by the conclusion is constituted by 
the fact expressed by the premise. 

Right now I believe that I am. Supposing that this were the only 
fact about me (except the facts that it constitutes), it would consti- 
tute the fact of my existence. My existing would be nothing more 
than my believing that I exist. But the fact that I exist is not identical 
to the fact that I believe that I exist. For if I cease to believe that I 
am and instead it becomes a fact that I hope the sun is shining, the 
fact of my existence would be constituted by this new fact. There are 
plenty of facts about me right now; nonetheless, the fact that I 
believe that I exist is sufficient to constitute the fact that I exist. For 
if it were the only fact about me, it would constitute the fact of my 
existence. The argument ‘I believe I exist, therefore I am’ is valid 
because the fact expressed by the premise is sufficient to constitute 
the fact of my existence. The logical relation between ‘I think I exist’ 
and ‘I exist’ is explained by the ontological relation between the 
facts these propositions express. 

Let us take stock of where we are. I have explained the claim that 
my believing ‘I am thinking’ and my believing ‘I am’ is, for each 
proposition, sufficient to constitute the fact that satisfies its truth 


6 Of course, if B constitutes A, it follows that B is sufficient to constitute A. 
7 We are inclined to say that my thi that I am thi entails ‘There exists 
an x such that x is a thought and my thi that I am thi = x’ which entails 
‘There exists an x such that x is a thought’. But note that first conclusion 
really is the conclusion we are after, for it involves the claim that there is at least 
one thought; the inference to this was to be explained. 
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condition. This is why it is impossible for me to believe either propo- 
sition falsely. Having explained their incorrigibility, can we explain 
their superincorrigibility, too? Let us say that a proposition p is 
attitude-constituted for me just in case my standing in a propositional 
attitude to any proposition is sufficient to constitute the fact that $. 
‘I am thinking’ and ‘I exist’ are superincorrigible for me because 
they are attitude-constituted for me. Further, contingent superin- 
corrigibles are so because they are attitude-constituted. (It follows a 
fortiori that, if I stand in any cognitive attitude to the propositions ‘I 
am’ or ‘I exist’, they must be true.) Ultimately, ‘I am’ and ‘I think’ 
are incorrigible because they are attitude-constituted. 

But not all incorrigible propositions for me are attitude- 
constituted. Necessary truths like ‘1 = 1’ are incorrigible (and su- 
perincorrigible), but it is not the case that my regretting that I have 
sinned is sufficient to constitute the fact that 1 = 1. The fact that 1 
= 1 is something over and above the fact that I regret my sins and 
even the fact that I believe that 1 = 1. One mark of this is that when 
fact X is constituted by fact Y, X can be explained by Y. The fact that 
the regiment is on the field is explained by the fact that the collec- 
tion of soldiers that constitutes the regiment is there. But the fact 
that 1 = 1 can in no way be explained by the fact that I believe that 1 
= 1; to the contrary, I believe that 1 = 1 because it is a fact. Again, ‘I 
am in pain now’ is incorrigible for me; but it is not the case that my 
believing that I am in pain constitutes the fact that I am in pain. 
Indeed, the fact that I believe that I am in pain is caused by the fact 
that I am in pain; the direction of explanation runs counter to that 
of constitution. 

‘I am thinking’ and ‘I exist’ are special, then, because they are 
attitude-constituted; this explains their incorrigibility and their su- 
perincorrigibility. It also explains why Descartes believes I have spe- 
cial access to their truth. For as J am acquainted with my own 
concious mental states, I am acquainted with facts that are sufficient 
to constitute their truth. If I believe or doubt or hope or regret that 
I am thinking, this constitutes the fact that I am thinking. If I believe 
or doubt or hope or regret that I exist, this is sufficient to constitute 
the fact of my existence; hence the proposition ‘I exist’ is necessarily 
true whenever it is conceived by my mind. And if I should go so far 
as to doubt that I believe or doubt or hope or regret that I exist, this 
is (a) sufficient to constitute the fact that I exist and (b) sufficient to 
constitute the fact that I am thinking, which is sufficient to con- 
stitute the fact that I exist. My believing an attitude-constituted 
proposition is sufficient to know its truth because my believing is the 
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fact that constitutes its truth. Doubting that I believe an attitude- 
constituted proposition is sufficient to know its truth, for doubting 
that I believe it is sufficient to constitute its truth. Standing in a 
propositional attitude toward any proposition is sufficient to consti- 
tute the truth of an attitude-constituted proposition; hence, where p 
is attitude-constituted, even if I doubt that I doubt that I doubt ad 
infinitum that p, I can never reach a stage that does not constitute 
its truth. 

Now we can explicate the cogito. ‘I am thinking therefore I am’ 
means ‘My thinking this very thought is sufficient to constitute the 
fact that I exist’. This proposition is not an argument, for there is no 
inference; it entails that I exist without asserting that I do. Rather, it 
expresses a simple intuition of the mind: my existence need be noth- 
ing more than my thinking this very thought. That is what Descartes 
learns from experience in his own case which explains why it is 
impossible for him to think without existing, why ‘cogito’ entails 
‘sum’; it is this particular insight that justifies the general principle 
‘Whatever thinks exists’. To perceive clearly and distinctly the truth 
of this proposition is to know that I exist. 

Here I want to consider an objection, namely, that the fact that I 
exist is most certainly a deep further fact, obviously extra to the fact 
that I believe I exist. Indeed, the fact that I believe that I exist is 
explained by the fact that I exist: I believe that I exist because I 
recognize that I do. The direction of explanation runs counter to 
that of constitution. It is highly paradoxical to maintain that my 
existing is nothing more than my believing that I exist. What do I 
believe if the proposition ‘I exist’ does not express a deep further 
fact? But if the fact that I exist is ontologically extra to the fact that I 
am thinking, it cannot be attitude-constituted; consequently, our 
reading of the cogito must fail. 

Remember, however, that Descartes is embarked upon a program 
of radical doubt: he will reject as false any dubitable belief. If the 
fact that Descartes exists is indeed a deep further fact substantially 
underlying and explaining the fact that he thinks (as a substance 
underlies its attributes), then he has no direct access to it. Hence his 
belief that he exists is intractably dubitable—perhaps there is no 
deep further fact—and he must reject it as false. The best Descartes 
could do to get to ‘sum’ from ‘cogito’ would be to introduce a highly 
dubitable metaphysical premise like “Thought must inhere in an un- 
derlying substance’, which would, in any case, turn the cogito into 
an enthymeme upon which he could not rely. So, if the fact that he 
exists is extra to the fact that he thinks, Descartes can never get from 
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‘cogito’ to ‘sum’. Descartes has no choice but to reduce the fact that 
he exists to an indubitable fact with which he is acquainted: this is 
the only way he can be certain it obtains. 

Let me respond to the question: ‘What does the proposition ‘I 
exist’ assert if it does not express a deep further fact?’ The proposi- 
tion ‘I exist’ asserts that there is something that is me. So when I 
believe that I exist I believe that there is something that is me. (The 
claim that my existing is nothing more than my believing I exist is 
simply the claim that there being something that is me is nothing 
more than my believing there is something that is me.) The proposi- 
tion that there is something that is me is wholly noncommittal about 
the nature of that something, whether it is a substance or something 
reducible to other things or something that only exists because we 
talk about it, like the Big Dipper. The only constraint is that this 
something must be able to survive any particular thought. Now, the 
fact that I am thinking is a very deep fact if I am a very deep thing; 
hence the fact that I exist, which it constitutes, is itself as thick or as 
thin as I turn out to be. This is as it should be, for Descartes must 
establish by honest toil what sort of thing he is. The cogito now 
becomes: ‘There being something that is me need be nothing more 
than the fact that something is thinking this very thought’. 

Now we can simplify our account of the cogito. As we just noted, 
Descartes has rejected all dubitable beliefs; he is supposing there is 
no world, that he has no body, and so on. Consequently, there is no 
fact left to constitute his existence except the attitude-constituted 
fact that he is thinking; this alone is indubitable. In the context of 
the program of radical doubt (which is, of course, the context in 
which it appears), the cogito reads simply: ‘My thinking this very 
thought constitutes the fact that I exist’ (or ‘My existing is nothing 
more than my thinking this very thought’). This has an interesting 
consequence: ‘Sum res cogitans’ follows directly from the cogito. 
For if my existing is nothing more than my thinking this very 
thought, then it follows immediately that I am a thing constituted by 
the fact of its thinking. Of course, the fact that I exist can survive 
this particular thought. My existence must be constituted by new 
facts about my thinking, however; no other facts are left to consti- 
tute it. I stop existing when I stop thinking: “thought; this alone is 
inseparable from me” (CSM u 18). It follows that “I am, then, in the 
strict sense only a thing that thinks. . .” (CSM u 18). 

JIM STONE 
University of New Orleans 
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AN INQUIRY INTO RELIGION’S EMPTY WORLD 


ELIGION’S formalized assertions and actions are to reality 

as geometry’s axioms and postulates are to reality: they both 

contribute tools and techniques that make that reality possi- 
ble and understandable. But whereas geometry, as well as philo- 
sophy and the empirical sciences, did not come to this awareness 
until the nineteenth century, I shall argue religion has known it all 
the while. 

I begin by referring to that delightful group of twelfth-century 
stories which swirls about King Mangoun’s gift to King Arthur of a 
magic drinking horn that has the property of exposing the slightest 
infidelity of a wife.! It seems that the horn’s contents would spill 
upon the husband who drinks from it, if the wife is adulterous, no 
matter how careful he may be. First, there is Arthur’s reaction to the 
unquestioned fact that when he does drink from the horn he is 
drenched from head to foot. Second, there is Guinevere’s machina- 
tions to derail Arthur from concluding she is adulterous. The story 
is useful for our purposes because it parodies not only Arthur, 
whom we recognize to be the classical pre-nineteenth-century scien- 
tific inquirer who takes most seriously the absolute and separate 
character of the evidence at hand; but also Guinevere, whom I shall 
argue is representative of the age-long religious inquirer, who takes 
most seriously her responsibility to employ the tools and techniques 
that “play” an essential, inseparable role in determining what evi- 
dence will be at hand, and what evidence will play a part in creating 
the framework of understanding. 

True inquirer that he is, Arthur wishes to verify the seemingly 
inevitable conclusion. First, he inquires into the accuracy of the 
testing procedure, comparing its finding with old established facts 
from previous experiences. For example, he notices that all of the 
good and noble knights of the round table who follow him in drink- 
ing from the horn are similarly drenched. Disillusioned as a result by 
the accuracy of the magic horn, Arthur declares Guinevere’s inno- 
cence (ibid., p. 114). 

Guinevere, on the other hand, is wise not to trust the results of 
Arthur’s further inquiry into the evidence. In a later version, she 
moves to change the nature of the inquiry from this classical search 
for pre-existing verifying data to a religious inquiry by introducing 


' Originally from Robert Biket’s La: du Cor, told in Roger Sherman Loomis, 
Arthurian Literature tn the Middle Ages (New York: Oxford, 1959). 
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tools and techniques that result in new data free from previously 
independent standards of verification. For example, she publicly 
prays to God that the horn will spill its contents over her husband. 
When the horn does just that, Arthur acknowledges her move, obli- 
gingly incorporates her contributed religious prayer into the now 
reconstructed context and interprets his humiliation to the true and 
newly applicable law, true and applicable only by fiat, that God an- 
swers the prayers of His faithful. Once again, Arthur declares Guin- 
evere’s innocence. 

It is this stipulative and constitutive force of religious action and 
knowledge which is my focus. When Arthur accepted Guinevere’s 
prayer as relevant data, the significance of the drenching horn was 
reversed from what it was. It was no longer appropriate for Arthur 
to appeal to the character of his virtuous knights or possibly to a 
sizable crack in the magic horn. These are appeals to his old-world 
standards and expectations. What now is appropriate in this newly 
constructed religious world is the knowledge that God answers the 
prayers of the faithful and that Guinevere has prayed that Arthur 
would be drenched. To this alone Arthur must attend because it is 
this alone which now determines Guinevere’s innocence or guilt. 
The potential of a drenching is still with us, but the introduction of 
the religious data has turned things about. Whereas in Arthur’s clas- 
sical scheme the drenching signified Guinevere’s betrayal or a defi- 
ciency in the horn, now it signifies her faithfulness to God and by 
implication her faithfulness to Arthur. : 

In effect, the introduction of religion’s tools and techniques has 
reconstructed and made understandable the reality at hand. Once 
introduced, Guinevere’s prayer has forcefully directed Arthur to 
open the old, previously closed interpretation of the terms of the 
matter and to attend to the new issues and data that the prayer 
introduces. Guinevere’s prayer does not minimize anomalies or iso- 
late the data Arthur wishes to verify. It reconstructs the data and 
accordingly redefines the process of its verification. The acknowl- 
edgment of the prayer’s existence and the acceptance of its signifi- 
cance allow the prayer to function as a verb of action, the way a 
mother’s utterance may function as a verb of action when she tells 
her child ‘I know you will pass the examination’. Each may well 
describe the way it is, i.e., that God answers the prayers of the faith- 
ful, that a mother knows the capabilities of her children, but, more 
inclusively and more accurately, each example also constitutes the 
Way it is by stipulating the way it will be if proper action is directed 
to the new situation it constructs with its presence, i.e., Guinevere 
will be judged faithful, the child will pass the examination. 
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This constitutive dimension is essential. Whereas what is decisive 
for our caricature of the classical approach is that its axioms and 
postulates pull empirical discoveries together and make sense of the 
appropriate material by generalizing and systematizing it, what is 
decisive for our caricature of religion is that its axioms and postu- 
lates are applied and they consequently pull together and systemati- 
cally reconstruct the appropriate material and constitute the future. 
The shift is away from a concern with making sense out of what is to 
a concern for reconstructing what is, the shift from a concern with 
the prior truth or falsity of Guinevere’s adultery to a concern for 
establishing Guinevere’s faith and thereby successfully activating re- 
ligion’s stipulative and constitutive utterances. 

There is another medieval tale that will help make clearer reli- 
gion’s focus. It is Gottfried von Strassburg’s’ thirteenth-century de- 
scription of Isolde’s trial by the ordeal of the red-hot iron. 
According to the rules, if she takes hold of the iron, she will be 
burned if she is adulterous. If she is not, she will not. This time it is 
King Mark who is the medieval scientist concerned with the evidence 
regarding the allegations against his wife. Isolde is the religious rep- 
resentative, concerned with successfully putting into play her redi- 
recting and reconstructing tools and techniques. (Of course, we 
know that Isolde, too, was an adulterous queen, no less “sharp wit- 
ted” than Guinevere, and no less capable of the same subterfuges.) 

The story begins at a particular time in their relationship when the 
allegations were so strongly made against Isolde and Tristan that 
King Mark and his court deemed it necessary that Isolde prove her 
innocence. Anticipating her trial by ordeal, she asked Tristan that he 
come to Carleon early on the appointed day, dressed in a pilgrim’s 
garb, that he also disfigure his body and stain and blister his face. It 
was her plan that he would carry her in this disguise from the ship’s 
gangway to the harbor and in the process fall down “as if by acci- 
dent, so that his fall brought him to rest lying in the Queen’s lap 
and arms.” 

Later in the day, after all had gone as planned, the Queen swore 
before the people and the King the following oath: ‘That no man in 
the world had carnal knowledge of me or lay in my arms or beside 
me but you, always excepting the poor pilgrim whom, with your own 
eyes, you saw lying in my arms,” adding, “so help me God and all the 
Saints that be, to a happy and auspicious outcome to this 
judgment!” 


2 Tristan, Arthus Thomas Hatto, trans. (London: Penguin, 1972). 
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King Mark alas, as agreeable as was King Arthur, then said, “Naw, 


take the iron in your hand and, within the terms that you have. , a 


named to us, may God help you in your need!” “Amen!” said fair` 
Isolde, and in the name of God she laid hold of the iron, carried it 
about, and was not burnéd. 

And so the story ends, the Queen “‘was saved by her guile and by 
the doctored oath that went flying up to God, with the result that 
she redeemed her honor and was again much beloved of her lord 
Mark, and was praised, lauded, and esteemed among the people” 
(ibid., pp. 247-8). 

But Gottfried, the teller of this tale, adds a comment of his own. 


Thus it was made manifest and confirmed to all the world that Christ in 
His great virtue is pliant as a windblown sleeve. He falls into place and 
clings, whichever way you try Him, closely and smoothly, as He is 
bound to do. He is at the beck of every heart for honest deeds or fraud. 
Be it deadly earnest or a game, He is just as you would have Him (ibid., 
p. 248). 


In other words, although the ‘‘doctored oath” flew up to God, Mark 
does not find a tranquil harbor in his search for definitive evidence 
regarding the allegations against Isolde. Alas, Christ “‘is at the beck 
of every heart for honest deeds or fraud.” So far as religion is 
concerned, there is no safe harbor wherein one may weigh old evi- 
dence from old worlds to be left behind. Isolde’s oath succeeded in 
doing what all religious acts do; it flouted the original terms of the 
trial by ordeal by successfully introducing new tools and techniques 
that redefined what the trial was meant to verify. Like Guinevere’s 
prayer, it had the force to create a new and understandable reality 
for and through those who are willing to participate. If this sounds 
too bold, remember that Isolde was not burned, and in the Analects 
we can read “Is Jen so far away? ... I desire it, and lo! it is 
here” (7:29). 

But now, if we wish to argue for the truth in these caricatures 
which readily acknowledge that religion’s contributed tools and tech- 
niques make both possible and comprehensible the reality that is, we 
are obligated to turn to religion’s own claims of what it does. Per- 
haps our most familiar claim is that of the covenant between Israel 
and its God. Notice that to be in the covenant is not to be one party, 
previously existing apart, now linked to the other. Rather, for both 
of the participating parties, the covenant means to have a directive 
to attend to itself and to the other in a particular way so that each is , 
obliged to set itself moving into a relationship with the other. In 


', effect, the religious covenant entails a stipulated doing that actually 
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cand continually defines or constitutes the Jews as a people in a 
relationship where previously they were not a people, and entails a 
-§tipulated doing that continually defines or constitutes God as He 
_. who brought the Jews out of Egypt. Each participates in the cove- 
- nant and lo, but with pain, it is here. 
_ Christianity provides a more encompassing example. It is the stip- 
ulation that anybody who participates in Christ will triumph over the 
old world of sin and death. 
I am the vine, you are the branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, 
he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing. If 
a man does not abide in me, he is cast forth as a branch and withers; 
and the branches are gathered, thrown into the fire and burned 
(John 15:5,6). 


There is less focus here upon constituting God, but obviously if the 
branches do not abide in the vine the vine, too, shall wither. 

In any case, the impact of both of our examples is that Jews and 
Christians are not simply supposed to acknowledge certain evidence 
at hand and incorporate it into their familiar world as the kings, 
Arthur and Mark, were intent upon doing; but instead they are to 
attend to what actually is not yet at hand, to make it possible and 
understandable, specifically to move into a relationship, to become a 
co-worker or a branch that bears much fruit. With the Jewish exam- 
ple, there simply is no prior existence as a people so there is no 
loyalty to previous evidence at hand, only this responsibility which 
leads into the future. With the Christian example, there are unsaid 
loyalties but what is said is that if one attends to them there will be 
no future. They who do so shall wither and be “thrown into the fire 
and burned.” 

But what of those reports in the religious literature in which the 
master or teacher continues to recognize or address old-world loyal- 
ties or concerns? Are they also thrown into religion’s fire and 
burned? Our first example reads: 


“Sometimes as I am saying the nembutsu I am seized by drowsiness and 

I neglect my devotions. How can I overcome this obstacle?” Honen 

replied, “Say the embassy as tong as Joare awake. Thik wara mort 

inspiring answer.® 

A second one is simply Meister Eckhart’s* instruction that one 
must say one’s devotions even when “one is not orderly and has not 


o p. 36 Tsurexuregusa of Kenko, Donald Keene, trans. (New York: Columbia, 
196 

Sa Goi Or een no. 20, Raymond B. Blakney, trans. in Metster 
Eckhart (New York: Harper, 1941). 
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the desire.” Eckhart then adds “he should compel himself to it, and 
keep at it, until in time he does become holy and in eternity, 
blessed” (tbid., p. 30). 

It should not be difficult to agree with Honen and Eckhart if all 
they wish to say is that religious people must do what they can and 
that they who do so will become richer in what religion has to offer. 
The assumed scenario would be the familiar one of a chronological 
sequence of, first, a world with its temptations, ambiguities, and 
needs, and, second, of religion’s proffered devotions providing the 
unifying solution and peace. As there are questions and needs in this 
world of ours, so there are meaningful answers and effective actions 
that achieve satisfaction. 

But notice that instead of facing the problem that is the reason for 
their counsel and advancing ways to overcome it in its context, as 
Arthur and Mark might have done, Honen and Eckhart’s religious 
advice is to shift away from the problem, ignore it as well as they can, 
and focus upon activating the force of religion’s power. In other 
words, their move is not to face the problem by responding to it on 
its own terms, but to go around it, to flout it with new revolutionary 
energies that simply erase the problem along with everything else in 
that old world. 

Teresa of Avila” is our most powerful witness. ‘“‘Let us understand 
the situation very clearly,” she writes. (1) “The soul sees for itself 
that it deserves to go to hell” (ibid., ch. 19, p. 129). (2) “We must 
just present ourselves simply before God” (ibid., ch. 15, p. 108). (3) 
“God is bestowing. . . [gifts on us] without any merit of ours” (ibid., 
ch. 10, p. 72). “Blessed be You, O Lord, for taking from so dirty a 
pool as I am such clear water for Your own table. Praised be You, O 
Joy of the angels, for being pleased thus to raise so vile a worm” 
(thid., ch. 19, p. 129). 

We are reminded of Guinevere and Isolde. (1) They, too, see that 
they deserve to go to hell according to the terms of the old world. 
They are adulterous. (2) They, too, perform religious acts, i.e., pre- 
sent themselves before God; and (3) they, too, are raised to the table 
of the righteous in religion’s reality. 

All of which is to say that the religious scenario is not our nor- 
mally assumed one of, first, an antecedent world with its axioms and 
needs and, second, exterior religious solutions introduced and 
brought about by hard religious labor; but rather a scenario in 
which the whole operation of first and second, before and after, is 


5 The Life of Sammi Teresa of Avila by Herself, J. M. Cohen, trans. (London: 
Penguin, 1957). 
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religion’s work and consequently religion’s responsibility. Of 
course, the religious recognize the existence of their constructed 
chronologically prior world occupied by sleepy, confused, and sinful 
individuals who have little talent or interest in doing something 
about it. But the simple fact is that that prior world is of no matter. 
It is of no consequence. Our religious do not cease to commit adul- 
tery, or begin to drink coffee in order to stay awake, or try to screw 
up their desire and discipline, or act other than as a vile worm. They 
do none of these. Instead, they assume religion’s seemingly irrele- 
vant work, even though it must be done by the likes of themselves. 
They assume that such work can reconstitute the world and that they 
will become a part of that new world, become “holy” and “‘in [its] 
eternity, blessed.” 

We conclude that religion, (1) no less than Guinivere and Isolde, 
is cognizant of old-world loyalties and needs and (2) is no less irre- 
sponsible toward them in that (3) its primary concern is to contrib- 
ute the tools and techniques that make a new reality with its loyalties 
and needs both possible and understandable. “All this universe is 
but the result of a sound” (Vakyapadiya I, 24), i.e., aum, a religious 
sound, Isolde’s sound, Guinevere’s sound, the sound of prayer. “In 
the beginning was the Word” (John 1), logos, reason perhaps, but 
certainly the Creative Word which became incarnate in a speechless 
infant. (4) Religion’s karma is no more performed by individuals 
who are necessarily ‘‘holy’”’ according to the standards and strictures 
of the old reality they leave behind, or even according to the stand- 
ards and strictures of the new reality they are to enter, than were 
Guinevere and Isolde. (5) Rather, they come into that designation 
and identity as they perform religious deeds and thereby contribute 
to and move into that new reality with its new possibilities and un- 
derstanding. 

These five conclusions provide us with a way to approach and 
understand a related and difficult theme found in the literature. As 
we make our way in discussing this theme, I shall add two more 
conclusions. 

The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom® begins with the Lord emerg- 
ing from his concentration, smiling, and thereby lighting up the 
“world system” in which we live. “There the Tathagata Sakyamuni 
stands, holds, and maintains himself. He reveals the perfection of 
wisdom to the Bodhisattvas, the great beings. This is his doing.” This 


* Edward Conze, trans. and ed. (Berkeley: California UP, 1975), ch. 1, AAVII- 
X, pp. 41-3; ch. 21, AAT 10,8, ge 201, 202; ch. 42, AAIV 5, la,2, p. 346. 
Hereafter referred to as LS. The five skandhas are meant to represent the relative 
living being; matter, sensation, intellect, motivation, and consciousness. 
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is his Buddha field. His smile lights up dharma, the actuality and the 
ultimate condition of all things; specifically the five skandhas, and 
their law or norm. 

This smile, which lights the ‘‘worid system,” is of the same charac- 
ter as Jesus’s light to which Jesus refers when he proclaims that “I 
am the way, the truth, and the light” (John 14:6). “The very practice 
of Buddha is Buddha.”” As Buddha smiles and thereby maintains 
himself and the world, so Jesus lights up a light that reveals only 
itself, a light, in effect Jesus, who ts the light, ever the way, enlight- 
ening. As Tathagata Sakyamuni, the Buddha’s smile reveals, holds, 
and maintains the perfection of wisdom in this world system; but as 
Tathagata, his smile comes (gata) and goes (agata) in all the ten 
directions of “incalculable and immeasurable world systems” (ta- 
thata), lighting them up by holding and maintaining them, by en- 
lightening Bodhisattvas, gods and men, as light will do. 

It is interesting that such enlightening coming and going is not 
reserved for the likes of Buddha or Christ. As Jesus is the light and 
Buddha is the practice, so 


. . perfect wisdom is not one thing, concentration another, and the 
Bodhisattva another. The Bodhisattva is precisely the concentration, 
the concentration is precisely the Bodhisattva. And both Bodhisattva 
and concentration are (identical with) perfect wisdom (LS, p. 106). 


Nor is the actual coming and going so narrowly conceived. Earlier 
we recognized the religious power of a sound and a word, neither 
being the ordinary soundings that are in response to what has al- 
ready occurred, sdbda, but religious sounds, sphota, creative sounds, 
meaning bearers, logos, the sounds that participate in and deliver 
what will occur by their being sounded. Edward Conze® suggests 
such an example may make our point more effectively than did 
smiles or light. 
Sound comes much nearer to the essence of a force than anything else. 
Each word can be analysed into its syllables, and according to the Tan- 
tra, different syllables not only correspond to different spiritual forces 
or deities, but a syllable, or letter, can be used to conjure up a 
deity. . . . It seems logical to assume that if one can, as the first step, 
dissolve oneself mto emptiness through concentrated thought, then it 
must also be possible to conjure up from emptiness the entire world of 
phenomena. With the help of certain sounds—such as am, Hum, Svaha 
—one does actually create the deities out of the void (ibid., p. 186). 


7 The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, P. Yampolsky, trans. (New York: 
Columbia, 1967), p. 168. 
$ Buddhism (New York: Philosophical Library, n.d). 
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He is referring to the mumblings of usually meaningless syllables 
called mantras, sounds that “spell” out what will be. They are mean- 
ingless to old-world meanings because they initiate what henceforth 
will be meaningful, not describe or repeat what already is mean- 


But what is this “emptiness” into which the religious can “‘dis- 
solve” themselves and from which they can “create” their deities? 
There is a third movement as well. To claim religious sounds do not 
sound forth into something, or describe or repeat or light up what is 
previously meaningful; to declare, as Rinzai? does, that the Buddha 
whom his followers meet on the road is “like onto a cesspool,” that 
“when a man seeks a Buddha he misses him; [that] when he seeks 
the Way he misses it; [that] when he seeks a patriarch he misses him” 
(ibid., pp. 23-4); to assert that the Jesus whom his followers meet on 
the road to Emmaus is not recognizable, that only after he acted, 
after “he took bread and blessed, and broke it, and gave it to 
them... [that] their eyes were opened and they recognized him” 
(Luke 24: 13-35), is to say there is not only an empty void into which 
and out of which religion acts but also an empty void into which its 
own created entities are dissolved. 

Jesus is the light, Buddha is the practice, the Bodhisattva is the 
concentration, the concentration is perfect wisdom. Gregory of 
Nyssa?’ adds, “to find God is to seek Him without cease. For seeking 
is not one thing and finding another, the profit of the quest is the 
quest itself” (ibid., p. 287). The deed is everything. To set the mind 
on flesh is to objectify and live in yesterday’s world, to set the mind 
on spirit is to make the revolutionary turm to religion’s new world, to 
enlightenment. But that new world is empty. Everything is religion’s 
work, but everything dissolves into emptiness. 

But there is more to it than this. Obviously there is a positive 
content to religion’s proclaimed emptiness. Religious thoughts, acts, 
and entities do “conjure up from emptiness the entire world of 
phenomena.” They do set the mind on the Spirit. There is a ‘‘no- 
where” of which Jesus speaks, wherein the religious rest their heads. 

We must relate this “emptiness” and “nowhere” or “nothing” to 
what we have previously noted about religious actions and entities, 
religious sounds and concentrations, religious people and their 


° Cited in D.T. Suzuki, “The Zen Sect of Buddhism,” The Journal of the Pali 
Text Society (1906-7), repr. in Studies In Zen, Christmas Humphreys, ed. (New 
York: Delta, 1955). 

, Patrologia Graeca, LIV, 720C. Cited m Jean Danielou, ‘The Dove 
and the Darkness,’ Man and Transformation m Ancient Byzantine Mysticism 
(Princeton: University Press, 1964). 
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smiles, and finally religious light. They all are identical with reli- 
gion’s “perfect wisdom.” They all are meaning bearers bearing a 
meaning that in effect, is themselves as way or light; empty but 
nonetheless making the religious be aware that, bearing the meaning 
that, all distinctions made along the way are empty. Religious activi- 
ties and entities illuminate no-thing, nothing, emptiness. They illumi- 
nate the void out of which religious actions ‘“‘create” their deities 
and the void into which religious actions dissolve those deities and 
themselves. 

In other words, the positive content of religion’s proclaimed emp- 
tiness is that religious knowledge accrues only in performing, pursu- 
ing, or participating in its meaning bearers, in treading along its 
empty paths. Consider its climactic concepts or categories of 
thought, such as nirvana, heaven, ultimate reality, enlightenment, 
and perfect wisdom. They are hypostatizations or goals proclaimed 
to have an existence independent of the religious process; they are 
empty of all that. They are empty of all substance, which is to say no 
objective entity nirvana, heaven, or ultimate reality exists. They are 
all paths like everything else that religion creates, but clearly the 
parama-artha. Accordingly, the very treading along such a path en- 
tails a disconnecting from them, even from the thought of tread- 
ing along. 


You ask, ‘what is a Bodhisattva?’ Just enlightenment is his substance, 
therefore he is called a ‘Bodhisattva’. But though that enlightenment 
allows him to know the modes of all dharmas, he does not settle down 
in them... A Bodhisattva’s unshakable state of thought consists in his 
not putting his mind even to the mental activities associated with the 
knowledge of all modes . . . (In fact) he does not (even) put his mind to 
that (LS, pp. 194, 125). 


In “putting his trust in his faith, he (the Bodhisattva) took hold of 
no dharma whatsoever, on account of his non-attention to all signs. 
He also apprehended no dharma. . .of which he might set free... . 
He did not even care about Nirvana” (LS, p. 102). In essence, “a . 
Bodhisattva is called a ‘great being’, because he remains unattached 
even to his thought of enlightenment” (LS, p. 126). 

We conclude, (6) the sole content that persists, the one specific 
and positive directive that religion preaches to those who will listen, 
is to let go of all content, including this one. Religion teaches non- 
attachment and impermanence. To be guided otherwise, ‘‘to set the 
mind on the flesh is death,” it is to be “hostile to God” (Romans 
8:5—7). It is death to settle down, to put one’s mind to this or that, to 
take hold, to apprehend, to attach, even to care about. Obviously 
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the directive is that it is death for the religious to think one knows it 
all, to think one has said it all, to think one has done it all. It is death 
to rest content with what is. To say as much positively, “when a man 
knows God he is free from all bondage” (Svetasvatara Upanishad, 
5). “Know him as all that is, and all that is not” (Mundaka Upanti- 
shad, 2,2). Jesus’s call is to the point. “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. For 
whoever would save his life will lose it” (Mark 8:34—5). What is 
promised is only freedom (Romans 8:2), and now is the time to act. 
It is sufficient to deny whomever or wherever one is and follow. In 
doing so “time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand” 
(Mark 1:15). 

We are talking about religion’s nonsubstantiality and its philo- 
sophy of impermanence. The value of recognizing this does not lie 
in the content of what it asserts. We are not asserting anything. The 
principle of nonsubstantiality is impermanent, empty. Rather, its 
value lies in constructing a practical principle and guide for knowl- 
edge and action. It is recognizing that such a logically prior “settling 
down,” placeness, or suchness (tathata) is necessary for us and for 
religious people to be able to talk about and know suchness and to 
talk about and know that suchness is empty. 

This is to say it is necessary to know what it is to be there so as to 
be able to know that one is not there. The classic example of such a 
generalization pedagogically at work is religion’s faithful claiming to 
know the Tathagata. He can only be known by way of his and their 
placeness, yet he is known in his true nature as having no placeness 
or fixed residence, i.e., that he is empty, that he has no suchness, 
that there is no Tathagata corresponding to the apprehended Ta- 
thagata. 

We are now prepared to make our way toward the final conclu- 
sion. Consistent with the emptiness of the principle of nonsubstan- 
tiality, we read that “the Tathagata is not apprehended in the fact 
that in his true nature he has no fixed residence” (italics added, LS, 
p. 216). As the Bodhisattva’s lack of putting his mind to all knowl- 
edge entails his lack of putting his mind to this knowledge of detach- 
ment, as religion’s lack of holding any content entails its lack of 
holding the content of this assertion, so Buddha’s lack of a fixed 
residence entails his lack of fixing this lack as a residence. Once 
again, we recognize that nonsubstantiality as the one positive direc- 
tive in religion itself is empty. We cannot go beyond talk of religion's 
non-substantivist ontology or beyond its doctrine of impermanence. 
We are acknowledging with Paul Tillich that the Christian symbol of 
the crucified God is a “broken” symbol, that in fact all religious 
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doing and knowing is “broken,” inadequate, empty; that even these 
statements of religion’s own inadequacy are inadequate or empty. 


“Pray, what is your name?” Deva said, ‘They call me Deva.” The here- 
tic rejoined, “Who is Deva?” He answered, “I am.” The heretic said, 
“And ‘I’ what is that?” Deva answered, “A dog.” The heretic said, 
“And who is a dog?” Deva said, “You.” The heretic answered, “And 
‘you’, what is that?” Deva said, “Deva.” The heretic said, “And who is 
Deva?” He said, “I.” The heretic said, “And who is ‘T'?” Deva said, “A 
dog.” Again he asked, “And who is a dog?” Deva said, “You.” The 
heretic said, “And who is ‘you’?”’ Deva answered, “Deva.” And so they 
went on till the heretic understood; from that time he greatly rever- 
enced the brilliant reputation of Deva." 


This affirms our sixth conclusion with a vengeance. Religion 
teaches nonattachment, and nonattachment to nonattachment, etc. 
It also witnesses to our positive claim a few paragraphs ago that it is 
first necessary to do and be before it is possible to know that what 
one does and is, is empty. To detach oneself from what one does is 
still to do but in such a way as not to focus upon what that doing 
means, or upon the reasons why it is done, or upon what the doing 
achieves. It is to be detached from what the doing does. “‘Just as one 
can see no coming, going or abiding of space, so one cannot get at 
the coming, going or abiding of this great vehicle (of religious do- 
ing). Just as one cannot get at the beginning of space, or its end, or 
its middle, on account of the sameness of the three periods of time, 
so also with this great vehicle. That is why one speaks of a ‘great 
vehicle’ ” (LS, p. 182). It gets us nowhere. 

(7) This means no beginning exists, no end exists, the abiding 
middle vehicle of religious doing of what must be done is unat- 
tached, a nonactivity achieving nothing, going nowhere, also having 
no existence except in the doing. It is empty. 

Talk like this relates to the recurring religious theme that religious 
doing and religious doers have no residence, no ego except in the 
religious doing, now. “And why? Because what the beings are, and 
what the Tathagata is, and what space is, what the great vehicle is, 
and what the Unconditioned is, and what is the immeasurable, the 
incalculable, the innumerable, and what all dharmas are—all these 
are not got at” (LS, p. 185). Religious doing does but what it does is 
empty, its own categories are not got at, they have no substance 
except in being declared and done, now. “If you say that I am young 


1 Huan Tsang, Si-Yu-Ki Buddhist Records of the Western World, Hiuen Tsiang 
and Samuel Beal, trans. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Trubner, 1884), vol I, 
bk. v, p. 231. 
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and tender, and that the time for seeking wisdom is not come, You 
ought to know that to seek true religion, there never is a time not fit 
... therefore I (embrace) the present day.’’!? “Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2), 
now and every day. Now, ‘‘on the day,” literally ‘‘on this day (Ba yom 
hazeh), Israel came to Mount Sinai” (Exod. 19:1). What is the mean- 
ing of these words “on this day” the rabbis ask. Rashi’s answer is 
“they imply that the commands of the Torah should be to you each 
day as something new as though He had only given them to you for 
the first time on the day in question.”!® To know this, “this perfec- 
tion of wisdom, makes the spot of earth where it is into a true shrine, 
worthy of being honoured, revered and worshipped with flowers 
(and) incense” (LS, p. 230). 

This then is my argument from religion’s principle of nonsubstan- 
tiality, from our inquiry into religion’s empty world. In keeping with 
our first five conclusions, religion’s formalized assertions and ac- 
tions provide a path that lights up only itself. These assertions and 
actions are empty, they have no content. They accomplish nothing, 
they get nowhere. In keeping with our sixth and seventh conclu- 
sions, although religion’s assertions and actions still provide an 
empty path lighting up itself, the tools and techniques they contrib- 
ute are nevertheless acted upon this day, with the faithful coming to 
understand the reality they made possible. They come to understand 
that this very act, done this day, allows them to achieve its emptiness. 
This act, the path trod this day, now, is full, holy, worthy of being 
honored. Why? Because emptiness is now. 

T. R MARTLAND 
State University of New York/Albany 


12 osha Bodhisattva, The Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King: A Life of Buddha 
(New York: Oxford, 1883), Kiouen II, varga 6-62. 

13 Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi) on Exodus 19:1, Commentary on Exodus, M. Ro- 
senbaum and M. Silberman, trans (New York Hebrew Publishing, n.d.), pp. 
96-7. 
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HIGHER GOODS AND THE MYTH OF TITHONUS 


N this essay, I discuss and defend the view that some goods are 
I “higher” than others. In the first section, I explain what such 
goods would be and consider some examples that tend to sup- 
port their existence. The existence of such goods has been accepted 
by many philosophers, including Franz Brentano, W. D. Ross, Derek 
Parfit, and, perhaps, Aristotle and John Stuart Mill. In the second 
section, I consider an important objection to the existence of higher 
goods, an objection that arises if we reject certain extravagant 
claims that some of their defenders have made about them. I argue 
that, even if such claims are false, the existence of higher-order 
goods can be defended. In the final section, I argue that, if we 
accept the existence of higher goods, then we should reject some of 
the assumptions that some philosophers have made about intrinsic 
value. These include (i) the assumption that there is a numerical 
measure of intrinsic value and that these values can be subjected to 
ordinary mathematical operations, such as addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, etc.; and (ii) the principle of summation, which tells 
us that the intrinsic value of a whole is the same as the sum of the 
value of its parts. 
I 
In “Overpopulation and the Quality of Life,” Parfit! imagines a 
choice between two futures, the century of ecstasy and the drab eter- 
nity. In the former, he could live for another hundred years, with a 
life of extremely high quality. In the latter, he would live forever a 
life that was barely worth living. There would be nothing bad in this 
life, but it would contain only muzak and potatoes. Parfit says that 
he would prefer the century of ecstasy to the drab eternity, that it 
would give him a better future. He writes: “Though each day of the 
Drab Eternity would have some value for me, no amount of this 
value could be as good for me as the Century of Ecstasy” (ibid., p. 
161). According to Parfit, the century of ecstasy contains goods, 
albeit a finite number of them, that are better than any number of 
the goods found in the drab eternity. 
Many other philosophers have taken seriously the possibility of 
such classes of goods. In his 1907 essay, “Loving and Hating,” 
Brentano’ claims: “It is quite possible for there to be a class of 


! In Applied Ethics, Peter Singer, ed. (New York Oxford, 1986). 
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goods which could be increased ad indefinitum but without exceed- 
ing a given finite good” (ibid., p. 158). Brentano believes that others 
have held the same view. For example, he attributes to Pascal the 
position that ‘there are classes of goods which can be ranked in the 
following way: the smallest of any of the goods that are to be found 
in the higher class will always be superior to the totality of goods 
which are to be found in the lower class” (ibid., p. 157). Others have 
taken a similar stand. In The Right and the Good, Ross? writes: 


With respect to pleasure and virtue, it seems to me much more likely to 
be the truth that no amount of pleasure is equal to any amount of 
virtue, that in fact virtue belongs to a higher order of value, beginning 
at a point higher on the scale of value than pleasure ever reaches; in 
other words, that while pleasure is comparable in value with virtue (i.e. 
can be said to be less valuable than virtue) it is not commensurable with 
it, as a finite duration is not commensurable with an infinite duration 
(ibıd., p. 150). 


The thesis endorsed by Brentano and Ross pertains to intrinsic 
value, to things that are intrinsically good or desirable in and for 
themselves. It is their view that there are kinds of intrinsic goods 
that could be increased ad indefinitum without being intrinsically 
better than some other “higher” kind of intrinsic good. Anyone who 
accepts this thesis accepts the view that some kinds of goods are 
“higher” than others. 

Aristotle and Mill make similar comments that suggest that they, 
too, accept the existence of such higher goods, though, admittedly, 
their remarks are less explicit. Aristotle writes in the Nicomachean 
Ethics: “No one would choose to live his entire life with the mental- 
ity of a child, even if he were to enjoy to the fullest possible extent 
what children enjoy” (ibid., 1174a1—4). Mill‘ says: 


Few human creatures would consent to be changed into any of the 
lower animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s plea- 
sures; no intelligent human being would consent to be a fool... A 
being of higher faculties requires more to make him happy, is capable 
probably of more acute suffering, and certainly accessible to it at more 
points, than one of an inferior type; but in spite of these liabilities, he 
can never really wish to sink into what he feels is a lower grade of 
existence (ibid., p. 9). 


These passages endorse the existence of higher goods only if we take 
Aristotle and Mill to say that most adult human lives involve some 
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goods that are better than any number of instances of some goods 
found in the lives of children and animals. While Aristotle and Mill 
do not say explicitly that there are such goods, it would not, per- 
haps, be too far from the spirit of their remarks to say that most 
finite human adult lives involve kinds of goods that make such lives 
better than a life of any length involving nothing but the pleasures 
of infants and animals. Most people, I suppose, would not think that 
they would have been better off, that their lives would have been 
better, had they been born imbeciles, contented with the lowest level 
of infantile pleasures, with no self-awareness, memory of the past, or 
expectation of future pleasure, however long such a life lasted. 

We may note that in his introduction to Mill’s Utilitarianism, 
George Sher briefly suggests a way of dealing with Mill’s distinction 
between the quality and quantity of a pleasure. Sher suggests that 
we might treat higher pleasures as being twice as valuable as lower 
pleasures and that we might count them twice as heavily in our 
calculations (ibid., pp. xii—xiii). On this view, it would be possible for 
some number of lower-quality pleasures to be greater in value to a 
given number of higher-quality pleasures. Other philosophers® have 
suggested ways of understanding the distinction which have the 
same result. Such a view reflects Henry Sidgwick’s observation, 
noted by Parfit, that ‘‘all qualitative comparison of pleasures must 
resolve itself in quantitative [comparison]”’ (op. cit., p. 161). I do 
not know whether Mill would accept Sher’s interpretation of the 
quantity-quality distinction. I tend to think that he would not. When 
Mill says that few humans would consent to be changed into any of 
the lower animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s 
pleasures and no intelligent human being would consent to be a 
fool, it seems quite out of keeping with the spirit of such remarks to 
qualify them by adding “unless, of course, one were to enjoy the 
pleasures of a beast or a fool for a very, very long time.” If Mill does 
think there some kinds of pleasures that are such that they are in- 
trinsically better than any amount of another “lower” kind of plea- 
sure, then we must reject Sher’s and other similar accounts of the 
quantity-quality distinction. I shall say more about these issues of 
measurement in the final section. 

Are there goods of the sort suggested by Brentano, Ross, and 
Parfit? Is there a good, X, such that no number of instances of 
another type of good Y would be better than X? Before considering 
some examples that tend to support the existence of such goods, it 
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is, I think, worth making some general comments about the notion 
of one good being higher than another. First, if X is a higher good 
than Y, then either X is intrinsically better than Y or an instance of X 
is intrinsically better than an instance of Y. But to say that one kind 
of good, X, is higher than another, Y, is not merely to say that X is 
intrinsically better than Y. The fact that a single instance of X is 
intrinsically better than a single instance of Y does not imply that X 
is a higher good than Y. It may be the case that a single instance of 
intense, innocent physical pleasure is intrinsically better than a 
slightly milder, innocent physical pleasure. But it does not follow 
that the former is better than any number of instances of the latter. 

Second, to hold that X is a higher good than Y is not to deny that a 
greater number of instances of Y is intrinsically better than a smaller 
number of instances of Y. One can consistently hold that X is a 
higher good than Y and that a greater number of instances of Y is 
intrinsically better than a smaller number. Ross, for example, holds 
that virtue is a higher good than pleasure, but this does not imply 
there is no difference in value between a large number of instances 
of pleasure and a small number of instances. Ross’s position is that, 
even though a greater number of instances of innocent pleasures is 
intrinsically better than a smaller number of instances of innocent 
pleasures, no number of instances of innocent pleasure is intrinsi- 
cally better than a single instance of virtue. 

Third, I am concerned with the notion of higher goods, with one 
good being higher than another good. But it is worth noting that 
some thinkers have taken a similar view with respect to evils. Some 
thinkers have suggested that there are evils such that no number of 
evils of one kind can ever be worse than a single instance of another 
kind. This view is illustrated by Cardinal J. H. Newman’s® remark 
that “f all mankind suffered extremest agony, this would be less bad 
than if one venial sin was committed” (ibid., p. 204). Other thinkers 
have thought that there are some evils such that no number of 
goods can ever “compensate” or “balance off” the existence of 
such evils. Arthur Schopenhauer, for example, seems to have 
thought any world that contains some suffering is intrinsically bad 
no matter how many or what kinds of goods it contains.’ A similar 
sort of view is reflected in the following well-known exchange from 
Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov:* 


® Certarn Difficulties Felt by Anglicans tn Catholic Teaching (London: Long- 
mans & Green, 1885); quoted in Parfit, p. 161. 

7 Quoted in Roderick Chisholm, Brentano and Intrinsic Value (New York: Cam- 
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“Imagine that you are creating a fabric of human destiny with the 
object of making men happy in the end, giving them peace and rest at 
last, but that it was essential and inevitable to torture to death only one 
tiny creature—that baby beating its breast with its fist, for instance— 
and to found that edifice on its unavenged tears, would you consent to 
be the architect on those conditions? Tell me, and tell the truth.” 

“No, I wouldn’t consent,” said Alyosha softly (sbid., bk V, ch. IV, p 
258). 


I think we may take Alyosha to hold that no matter how much happi- 
ness, peace, and rest such a world might contain, the evil of bringing 
it about through such suffering would make the entire whole bad, 
would make it better that such a world not exist at all. Finally, some 
thinkers appear to suggest that there are some goods such that cer- 
tain kinds of evils cannot “balance off” or “outweigh” those goods. 
According to this view, it is possible for there to be wholes contain- 
ing such goods that will be good wholes no matter how many in- 
stances of certain kinds of evil they also contain. Perhaps a good of 
this sort is being described in John Hick’s® remark that, “Christian 
theodicy claims, then, that the end to which God is leading us is a 
good so great as to justify all the failures and suffering and sorrow 
that will have been endured on the way to it. The life of the King- 
dom of God will be an infinite, because eternal good, outweighing 
all temporal and therefore finite evils” (ibid., p. 471). 

I am not especially concerned to defend the existence of such 
goods or evils or the views of Newman, Schopenhauer, or Hick. 
Indeed, some of these claims seem implausible. Yet if the existence 
of higher goods can be supported, then perhaps we should also be 
open to the sorts of views expressed by these thinkers. In any case, a 
defense of the existence of higher goods will, I think, remove at least 
some of the objections faced by their views. 

Are some goods higher than others? Parfit’s example of the cen- 
tury of ecstasy and the drab eternity seems to support such a view. If 
we think that we would be better off choosing the former over the 
latter, this is because we think that the finite number of goods we 
possess in the former is better than any number of the goods we 
would possess in the latter. A second example, similar to Parfit's, 
involves a variation on the ancient Greek myth of Tithonus. Tith- 
onus wished for immortality, but failed to wish for eternal youth. 
His wish for immortality granted, he continued to age and eventu- 
ally withered away into a chirping cricket. Tithonus took the form of 
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a cricket only after living a normal human lifespan, but we can easily 
imagine a variation of the story in which the gods changed him 
immediately into a cricket, an immortal cricket. Even if we imagine 
that Tithonus’s life as an insect was as pleasant as an insect’s life can 
be, very few of us would choose everlasting life as a cricket over a 
finite human life. No matter how great the number of insect plea- 
sures immortal life as a cricket might hold, very few of us would find 
it preferable to a full, yet finite, human life. This is not because we 
think that the life of a cricket is not good, but rather because we 
think that there are goods in our finite human lives which are such 
that no number of instances of the goods found in the life of an 
insect are better. In Plato’s Philebus,'° Socrates likens a life of plea- 
sure without memory, intelligence, knowledge, or true opinion to 
the life of an oyster and convinces Protarchus that such a life is not 
desirable (ibid., 21A). But we do not need to say that such a life is 
not good or desirable in order to agree that it is not preferable to a 
good, normal human life, even if the former is a very, very long 
oyster-like existence. Very few of us would find it desirable to trade 
the finite remainder of our normal lives for the indefinitely ex- 
tended life of a contented imbecile lacking any real self-awareness 
with no memory of the past or expectation of future joys. If such 
were the side effects of the fountain of youth, there would be few 
takers. Again, this is not because the life of the contented imbecile is 
not good; indeed, it does seem to be good. Yet the complex of goods 
we expect in the rest of our lives seems to be better than any number 
of contented moments as an imbecile. 

In a third and final example, imagine that W is a possible world in 
which there are a million people living pleasant and morally virtuous 
lives, engaged in aesthetically and intellectually excellent activities. 
W is a very good world, containing a variety of different sorts of 
intrinsic goods: pleasure, friendship, morally and intellectually virtu- 
ous activity, the appreciation of beauty, and so forth. Now, suppose 
that in a different possible world, W’, the sole sentient beings are 
worm-like creatures that I shall call O-worms. The O-worms have no 
self-consciousness, no awareness of the past or future, no friendship 
or love for one another, and, of course, no moral, aesthetic, or 
intellectual life whatsoever. They never feel any pain, but do feel 
intense pleasure for a few seconds on the sole occasion in their life 
cycle when they reproduce. W’ is a dull world, but it does seem to be 
a good one, containing a vast number of instances of intense plea- 
sure. When one reflects on these worlds, it is plausible to think that 
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no matter how many instances of pleasure W’ contains, it is not 
intrinsically better than W. Speaking roughly, if there were another 
world just like W’, but containing more O-worms and more in- 
stances of pleasure, it would be better than W’, but it too would not 
be better than W. If W is intrinsically better than W’ no matter how 
many instances of pleasures we find in W’, then it does seem that 
Brentano, Ross, and Parfit are right about the existence of a higher 
class of goods. It might be hard to identify exactly what belongs in 
this higher class, but if W is better than W’ we can reasonably think 
that there are such. 

These examples tend support the view that there are certain 
goods, goods found in human lives, that are such that they are bet- 
ter than any number of instances of another sort of good, namely, 
certain instances of pleasures. In addition to certain instances of 
pleasure, are there other kinds of goods that are such that no num- 
ber of instances of such goods would be better than some other kind 
of good, such as the goods which are found in many human lives or 
which make W a very good world? Our answer to this question 
depends at least in part on what else we are willing to count as 
intrinsically good. Brentano, for example, counts mere conscious- 
ness or the having of ideas as intrinsically good. Both he and Ross 
count instances of knowledge as intrinsically good. Still, other philos- 
ophers"’ take mere existence or the fact that something exists as 
intrinsically good. I shall not defend here these claims about the 
intrinsic value of such things, though I do think that it is plausible 
that at least consciousness and knowledge are intrinsically good. Yet 
if any of these claims are true, then they represent a class of goods 
similar in nature to certain instances of pleasure. Consider again our 
world, W, containing a million people living pleasant, morally virtu- 
ous lives, and compare it to a world containing nothing but worm- 
like creatures having only the immediate consciousness of their 
present existence and perhaps the consciousness of immediate 
surroundings. Even if we grant that every such instance of conscious- 
ness is intrinsically good, it does not seem that there is any number 
of such instances of consciousness that would make such a world 
better than W. If this is so, then it also appears likely that the same is 
true of certain instances of knowledge. Suppose we grant our worm- 
like creatures knowledge of their own present existence and that of 
their immediate surroundings. No number of instances of such 
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knowledge seems better than the existence of W. Finally, if what we 
have said about these instances of consciousness and knowledge is 
correct, then it seems that the same is true about whatever good 
there is in mere existence. No matter how many such beings exist, 
the goodness of that number of existing beings will never be greater 
than the value of W. 
1 

I conclude that there is at a least a prima facie case for us to think 
that there are classes of goods of the sort suggested by Brentano, 
Ross, and Parfit, that there are goods that are such that no number 
of instances of pleasure, consciousness, knowledge, or mere exis- 
tence will be intrinsically better than they are. The examples pre- 
sented in the first section tend to support the view that there are 
classes of goods that are such that any number of instances of those 
goods will not be intrinsically better than a single instance of an- 
other good. 

In this section, I wish to focus on a problem arising in connection 
with Ross’s claim that “no amount of pleasure is equal to any 
amount of virtue.” Let us take this claim to mean that no amount of 
pleasure is the same in intrinsic value as any number of acts of 
virtue, and thus to imply that no amount of pleasure is the same in 
value as a single act of virtue. This claim is not very persuasive. 
Ross’s claim seems, I think, no more plausible than Newman’s claim 
about one venial sin and extreme human suffering. By the same 
token, it does not seem likely that a single act of artistic or intellec- 
tual excellence is better than any amount of pleasure whatsoever. 
Such views seem extreme, almost fanatical. But rejecting them pre- 
sents a problem for the existence of higher goods. Roughly, the 
problem is this: if we reject the view that no amount of pleasure is 
better than a single act of moral or intellectual virtue, how can we 
reasonably hold that no amount of pleasure is better than a life that 
involves many, but only a finite number, of such acts? If it is false 
that no amount of pleasure is better than a single act of moral or 
intellectual virtue and if the examples of higher goods presented 
above are plausible at least in part because they include goods such 
as acts of moral and intellectual virtue, then is it reasonable for us to 
continue to hold that those higher goods are better than any 
amount of pleasure? An analogous problem seems to confront Par- 
fit’s claims about the century of ecstasy and the drab eternity. Sup- 
pose we are offered the choice between living dnother minute in 
ecstasy and having another thirty drab years of muzak and potatoes. 
I, for one, would choose the thirty drab years. I think that it would 
be better for me to go on for another thirty drab years than to go 
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out in a very brief blaze of glory. If we would prefer another thirty 
drab years to five minutes of ecstasy, if we think that we should be 
better off that way, then how can it be reasonable for us to think 
that a century of ecstasy would be better than a drab eternity, or at 
least, some very long drab life? 

In addressing this problem, we should note that, while Parfit does 
not describe the kinds of goods involved in the century of ecstasy, 
the higher goods in our last two examples are not single, isolated 
acts of virtue or friendship or artistic and intellectual excellence. 
They are more complex wholes, such as lives and communities of 
such lives, that embody these goods as well as others. The sort of 
virtuous life that a human being might enjoy, and the sort that 
seems especially valuable, is not merely a collection of single acts of 

virtue. The sort of life that seems especially valuable and a candidate 
` for a higher good involves much more. For example, the sort of life 
that Tithonus might have enjoyed had he not become an insect 
would not have been merely a collection of episodes of pleasure and 
acts of friendship or virtue, even if it would involve such things. It 
would involve the consciousness and knowledge of such acts as well 
as the memory and approval of at least some of them and the justi- 
fied expectation of more to come. Moreover, it would involve the 
fact that these episodes of pleasure and acts of virtue and friendship 
would belong to one continuing person, and thus a person with a 
history of accomplishments and a person deserving of goods like 
pleasure and friendship. 

Now, even if it is admitted that the sorts of wholes that seem likely 
candidates for higher goods are not mere collections of acts of vir- 
tue or friendship, that they involve and are constituted by a rich, 
complex variety of other goods, the problem still remains. For the 
temptation might still exist to view the axiological character of such 
a whole as being no different from the good parts that it involves. In 
other words, one might think that whatever good parts constitute 
one of these so-called higher goods, if those parts are not themselves 
higher goods, then the whole that they constitute cannot be so ei- 
ther. Consequently, if one accepts this view and finds implausible 
Ross’s claim that a single act of virtue is intrinsically better than any 
amount of pleasure, then one might also find it implausible to think 
the value of a life could be a higher sort of good, a good that is 
better than any number of instances of pleasure. 

Yet this temptation should be resisted. The preceding objection 
rests on the assumption that the axiological character of a whole 
cannot be different from its parts. It assumes that, if the parts of 
some whole are not of a higher order, then that whole cannot be of 
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a higher order. I suggest that there is no good reason to make this 
assumption. There is no good reason to assume that the axiological 
character of a whole is the same as that of its parts. If this is so, then 
even if it is true with respect to every part of some whole that there 
is some amount of pleasure that is better than it is, it does not follow 
that there is some amount of pleasure that is better than the whole 
of which they are parts. There is no logical reason why we should 
think that a whole consisting of episodes of pleasure and acts of 
friendship and virtue and other familiar sorts of goods had by one 
continuing subject who is conscious of them, remembering them 
with satisfaction and approval, does not form a higher sort of good 
even if the parts that comprise it do not. 

The view that a good might be a higher-order good even if its 
parts are not is in some respects similar to G. E. Moore’s principle of 
organic unities. According to Moore,’? the principle tells us that 
“the value of a whole must not be assumed to be the same as the 
values of its parts” (ibid., p. 28). In presenting the principle of 
organic unities, Moore was not concerned with the issue of higher 
goods. He was concerned instead, I believe, to point out that 
whether a whole is intrinsically good, bad, or neutral is not necessar- 
ily “a mere sum” of the value of its parts. Understood this way, the 
principle of organic unities tells us, for example, that it is possible 
for a good whole to have bad parts and no good parts. In a similar 
fashion, it is suggested here that a given whole might be a higher 
good even though none of its parts is. Thus, even if we reject Ross’s 
claim that no amount of pleasure is better than a single act of virtue 
and reject similar claims about single acts of friendship or intellec- 
tual and artistic virtue, it does not follow that we must reject the 
existence of higher goods. There is no reason why we should think 
that the axiological character of a whole, whether or not it is a 
higher good, must be the same as that of its parts. In other words, a 
whole, X, that consists of A, B, and C, can be a higher good than Y, 
even if neither A, B, nor C is a higher good than Y. 

If the preceding remarks constitute a satisfactory response on 
behalf of the notion of higher goods, there are several additional 
points worth making. First, to hold that some good is a higher good 
than any number of instances of pleasure, consciousness, knowl- 
edge, or existence is not to imply that the former sorts of things are 
not good or that they are not important. Indeed, many of these 
latter sorts of goods are constituents or parts of some of those 
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wholes that are higher goods. If Tithonus’s life is a higher good than 
any number of instances of mere insect pleasure, it seems that this is 
so at least in part because his life is a whole that contains pleasure, 
consciousness, and knowledge. Similarly, if a world containing a mil- 
lion people living happy virtuous lives is better than any world con- 
taining only the O-worms, however many it contains, then the 
former seems better at least in part because it does include pleasure, 
consciousness, and knowledge. Indeed, one might go so far as to 
argue that such things are essential to any whole that is a 
higher good. 

Second, what we have said in defense of the existence of higher 
goods might also be relevant to the claims of Newman. Consider 
again his claim that it is better that all mankind suffer the extremest 
agony than that one venial sin be committed. Such a claim seems as 
implausible as Ross’s remark that no amount of pleasure is better 
than any amount of virtue. But even if we reject the view that one 
venial sin is worse than any amount of human suffering, it is still 
open for one to hold that there could be great, complex wholes 
involving many instances of moral wickedness, depravity, and vice 
which are worse than any number of instances of, say, the pain of a 
severe headache. On such a view, the evil of these complex, yet finite 
wholes could not be exceeded by any number of instances of the 
sort of evil involved in a severe headache. Thus, one might endorse a 
principle similar to that proposed above, namely, that an evil, X, 
might be worse than any number of instances of another evil, Y, and 
in this respect a “lower” evil than Y, even if none of the parts of X is 
a lower evil than Y. 


WI 

In this last section, I wish to consider the significance of higher 
goods for two assumptions about intrinsic value. These are (i) the 
assumption that there can be a numerical measure of intrinsic value 
where these values can be subjected to the ordinary mathematical 
operations, like adding, subtracting, multiplying, and averaging; and 
(ii) the principle of summation. As we have seen, Moore rejects the 
principle of summation in favor of the principle of organic unities. 
The principle of organic unities implies that the value of some 
wholes is not equal to, or the same as, the sum of the values of its 
parts. In contrast, we may take the principle of summation to tell us 
that the value of every whole is equal to the sum of the value of its 
parts. The principle of organic unities and the principle of summa- 
tion are inconsistent with one another. If the one is true, then the 
other is false and vice versa. 
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Both the principle of organic unities and the principle of summa- 
tion are stated in terms of the concept of a “part.” How shall we 
understand the concept of a part in relation to these theses about 
intrinsic value? I shall assume here that states of affairs are the 
bearers of value and that the relevant notion of a part is one that 
pertains to states of affairs. But what is it for one state of affairs to 
be part of another? I shall adopt the following definition from Chi- 
sholm: 


(D1) P is a part of Q = Df. Q is necessarily such that (i) if Q obtains, 
then P obtains, and (ii) whoever entertains Q entertains P (op. 
cu., p. 73). 


According to (D1), the state of affairs, something’s being red and 
round, has as a part, something’s being red, since the former implies 
the latter and whoever entertains the former entertains the latter. 
The state of affairs, something’s being red, is not part of the state of 
affairs, something’s being red or round, since the latter does not 
imply the former. One feature of (D1), however, is that every state 
of affairs is part of itself. In discussing the concept of organic uni- 
ties, we shall need the more specific concept of a “proper part.” So 
let us say, 


(D2) P is a proper part of Q = Df. P is a part of Q and Q is not a part 
of P. 


Henceforth, when I refer to ‘parts’ I shall be referring to prop- 
er parts. 

Let us consider how one might follow the principle of summation 
in explicating what it is for one possible world to be intrinsically 
better than another. Let us assume that a possible world is a maxi- 
mally consistent state of affairs. What is it for a possible world, W, to 
be intrinsically better than another possible world W? The principle 
of summation would tell us that W is intrinsically better than W’ if 
and only if the sum of the intrinsic values, both positive and nega- 
tive, of the parts of W is greater than the sum of the values of the 
parts of W’. Intuitively, the way this approach works is to assign 
some positive numerical value to every good part of W and some 
negative value to every bad part of W and to sum up the positive and 
negative values to get some total score for W. If the total score for 
W is greater than the total score for W’, then, according to the 
principle of summation, W is intrinsically better than W’. On this 
approach, we assume that we can assign a numerical measure of 
intrinsic value and add and subtract these values. 

One might attempt to illustrate this approach in the following 
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way. Let us suppose that some form of simple hedonism is true, so 
that the only thing that is intrinsically good is pleasure and the only 
thing that is intrinsically bad is pain. Assume that in W, there are 
only two sentient beings, Adam and Eve. Adam has ten units of 
pleasure and Eve has ten units of pleasure. Suppose we assign a 
positive value of 10 to each of these states of affairs. According to 
the principle of summation, we can calculate the intrinsic value of W 
by summing up the value of every good part of W. So, we might say 
that since the value of Adam’s ten units of pleasure is 10 and the 
value of Eve’s ten units of pleasure is 10, the value of W is 20. 
Similarly, suppose that in W’ Adam and Eve each have twenty units 
of pleasure and we assign a positive value of 20 to each of these 
states of affairs. The total score of W’ would thus be 40. Since the 
score for W’ is greater than that of W, W’ is an intrinsically better 
world than W. 

In spite of its apparent simplicity, there are several problems with 
the principle of summation and this approach to assessing the value 
of wholes and possible worlds. One problem is that it assumes that 
the only good parts of W and W’ are those mentioned above. It 
assumes, for example, that the only good parts of W are Adam’s 
having ten units of pleasure and Eve’s having ten units of pleasure. 
But are there not other good parts of W in addition to these? Are 
not the following intrinsically good parts of W: someone’s being 
pleased, someone’s having ten units of pleasure, Adam’s having ten 
units of pleasure and 2 and 2 are 4, Adam’s having ten units of 
pleasure or Eve's having fifty units of pleasure, Adam’s being in a 
world where someone has ten units of pleasure, Adam’s having at 
least nine units of pleasure? It should be clear that there are an 
infinite number of intrinsically good states of affairs that are parts 
of W. If we are to calculate the value of a world by summing up the 
value of its intrinsically good parts, then the intrinsic value of W 
would be infinitely large. This is surely an undesirable conclusion. 

In Doing the Best We Can, Fred Feldman’? recognizes this prob- 
lem and endorses a modified version of the principle of summation. 
He suggests that ‘the intrinsic value of a possible world is equal to 
the sum of the intrinsic values of the basic intrinsic value states that 
occur there” (ibid., p. 218). He says that the intrinsic value of a 
world is the sum, not of its parts, but of its “basic intrinsic value 
. states.” But what is a basic intrinsic value state? Unfortunately, as 
Feldman admits, it is very hard to say precisely what a basic intrinsic 
value state is. Assuming that simple hedonism is true, the intuitive 


'4 Dordrecht: Reidel, 1986. 
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idea would be that a state of affairs such as Adam’s having 10 units 
of pleasure at noon on January 1, 1990 is a basic intrinsic value 
state. Of course, if that state of affairs obtains, then so do the follow- 
ing: someone’s being pleased, Adam’s having 10 units of pleasure or 
Eve’s having 50 units of pleasure, and so forth. But the intuitive idea 
is that these latter states of affairs are not basic in the way that the 
former is. ‘‘A basic intrinsic value state is one that includes neither 
more than nor less than the part that is of value. It focusses exclu- 
sively on the thing of value” (ibid., pp. 30-1). Different axiologies 
will pick out different states of affairs as basic. 

If, however, we accept the existence of higher goods, then we 
must reject the principle of summation, even the modified form that 
Feldman endorses. We have said that a world, W, which contains 
one million people living pleasant and morally virtuous lives, having 
friendships, and engaged in intellectually and artistically excellent 
activity is intrinsically better than a world, W’, which contains noth- 
ing but O-worms and their single experiences of pleasures, no mat- 
ter how many such experiences it might contain. In other words, if 
the number of goods contained in the latter world were increased ad 
indefinitum it would not be better than the former. This is incompat- 
ible with the principle of summation, since if we assign some positive 
value to the pleasant experience of each O-worm and if the value of 
W is finite, then it seems that it would be possible to increase the 
number of instances of O-worm pleasures to the point where the 
value of such a number of experiences would be greater than W. If 
what we have said in the first section about such worlds is true, then 
the value of W and W’ cannot be correctly determined by simply 
assigning some numerical value to each good part and summing up 
those values. More generally, according to the principle of summa- 
tion, if we have a whole, W’, that contains only instances of the lower 
sort of good, we can obtain another whole, W”, with greater value 
simply by adding more instances of the lower good to W’. We can 
obtain this simply because W” has all the good parts W’ has, and 
more. But if the value of a whole increases by adding instances of 
the lower kind of good to it, and any whole containing goods of the 
higher sort has only a finite value, then it seems there must be some 
number of instances of the lower good where the sum of their value 
would be greater than the value of the whole consisting of the 
higher good. Yet this is just what Brentano, Ross, and Parfit deny 
and it is incompatible with what we have said about the choice be- 
tween the century of ecstasy and the drab eternity, the myth of 
Tithonus, and the value of different worlds. 

Finally, I would also urge that these same considerations pose a 
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problem for any theory of intrinsic value which assumes that there 
can be a numerical measure of intrinsic value and that these values 
can be subjected to the ordinary mathematical operations of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and averaging. Such theories have been 
held by many philosophers, including, I believe, by Gilbert Harman 
and Warren Quinn.’* The problem arises if we assume that we can 
assign some numerical value to the pleasant experience of each O- 
worm and assume that we can sum the value of such experiences. If 
the value of W is finite, then it seems at some point the value of the 
pleasant experiences of the O-worms will be greater than the value 
of W. But this is incompatible with what we have said about the 
value of W and the experiences of the O-worms. Similarly, if we 
think we can assign some numerical value, however small, to the 
insect pleasures of Tithonus’s life as a cricket, then it seems at some 
point the sum of the value of his insect pleasures will be greater than 
the finite value of his life as a man. But again this is incompatible 
with what we have said about the relative values of his normal hu- 
man life and insect pleasure. (One might think the problem could be 
solved by assigning smaller and smaller numerical values to each 
episode of pleasure. But why should we think that pleasures that are 
qualitatively identical should be given a different value?) 

If we accept the existence of such higher goods, then we must 
reject both (i) the principle of summation and (ii) the assumption 
that there is a numerical measure of intrinsic value whose values can 
be added, subtracted, multiplied, etc. I have also suggested that we 
can respond to certain objections concerning higher goods if we 
hold that the axiological character of a whole need not be the same 
as its parts, if we accept the principle that a whole, X, might be a 
higher good than Y, even if none of X’s parts is a higher good than 
Y. Accepting this principle and rejecting both (i) and (ii) might seem 
too high a price to pay to accommodate the existence of higher 
goods. But if the sorts of examples presented in the first section are 
plausible, such an accommodation is well worth making. Even if we 
are not entirely convinced by these examples, perhaps it would be 
wise not to make certain assumptions about intrinsic value which 
rule out the existence of higher goods ab initio. 

NOAH M. LEMOS 
DePauw University 


'4 Harman, “Toward a Theory of Intrinsic Value,” this JOURNAL, LXIV, 23 (De- 
cember 7, 1967): 792-804; Quinn, ‘Theories of Intrinsic Value,” American Philo- 
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PUTNAM’S PRAGMATIC REALISM* 


xceptional among contemporary philosophers, Hilary 
Putnam has long defended a philosophy sane enough to 
hold not only water, but also people and even values. Having 
once championed hard realism, he has moved steadily away from 
any scientism that would have physical science determine fully our 
world view and its ontology to the detriment of our lifeworld. In 
several fascinating papers and books, he has developed an alterna- 
tive realism called first “internal” and more recently “pragmatic.” 

Putnam has been at pains to distinguish his view from Rortean 
relativism and from the excesses of recent French philosophy, but 
he has also warned repeatedly against naive belief in a ready-made 
world with “‘in-itself”’ categories. According to his own preferred via 
media, the mind and the world jointly constitute both the mind and 
the world. It is not immediately obvious what this amounts to in 
prosaic detail, however, and there is no better way to find out than 
to examine his arguments. 

Putnam argues against “metaphysical realism” and in favor of his 
own “internal (or pragmatic) realism.” Both the view and the argu- 
ments, however, have provoked much controversy. Donald David- 
son,' for example, finds Putnam’s version of antirealism 
objectionable, and indeed incoherent. By ‘internal realism’ Putnam 
seems to have in mind not just that the truth of sentences or utter- 
ances is relative to a language. That much is, as Davidson indicates, 
“familiar and trivially correct.” But, Davidson continues, “Putnam 


* This grew (extensively) from one presented at a conference, The Philo- 
sophy of Putnam, organized by the Instituto de Investigaciones Filos6ficas, 
National University of Mexico. I am pleased to have been included in this 
conference on Hilary Putmam’s work in his honor. 

1 “The Structure and Content of Truth,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 6 (June 
1990): 279-328. 
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seems to have more in mind—for example that a sentence of yours 
and a sentence of mine may contradict each other, and yet each be 
true ‘for the speaker’. It is hard to think in what language this posi- 
tion can be coherently, much less persuasively, expressed” (ibid., p. 
307). What argument might lead to such a view? 

Putnam has several arguments, actually, but four stand out. First, 
the “‘model-theoretic” argument; second, the argument from the 
nonobjectivity of reference and of the sort of causation involved in 
contemporary accounts of reference; third, the argument from the 
unlikelihood of scientific convergence on a finished science that 
provides an objective and absolute conception of reality; and, fi- 
nally, the argument from the nonabsoluteness of objecthood and of 
existence. 

The model-theoretic argument has been most extensively dis- 
cussed and has elicited much criticism. It seems to me that on this 
argument we have reached an impasse. The critics charge that what- 
ever it is that constitutes reference can on its own secure reference 
between our words and the pertinent items in the objective, inde- 
pendent world: for example, if a certain causal relation is what con- 
stitutes reference, then the existence of that causal relation between 
a word of ours and a certain item would be sufficient on its own to 
bring it about that the reference relation holds between the word 
and the item. Most emphatically, according to the critics, it is not 
required, as Putnam seems to believe, that we accept a theory about 
the relevant causal relation and about how it constitutes reference, a 
theory about which one could then with Putnam raise questions 
concerning how its words secure their reference, how the word 
‘causation’ in it, for example, acquires its own reference. Putnam 
for his part accuses his critics of begging the question in supposing 
that the relevant causal relation can on its own, objectively and inde- 
pendently, secure reference relations between our words and corre- 
sponding items in ready-made reality. And be accuses his critics of 
superstitious belief in essentialism, and in a magical theory of ref- 
erence. 

Here I shall put that controversy aside, as one with little prospect 
of any new progress or insight beyond what is already contained in 
the extensive journal literature about it.? In what follows, I would 
like to discuss instead, and in turn, the other three arguments that 
sustain Putnam’s pragmatic realism. 


* But see the excellent paper at ae Fak eo 
and Referential Indetermimacy,” this JOURNAL, LXXXIX, 7 (July 1992): 344-61. 
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I PERSPECTIVAL CAUSATION, REFERENCE, TRUTH, AND REALITY 
One place where this argument is presented in detail by Putnam is 
his paper “Why There Isn’t a Ready-Made World.’” Here is a 
thumbnail sketch: 


P. 1. Truth depends on, and is constituted by, reference (at least in 


part). 
2. Reference depends on, and is constituted by, causation (at least 


. Truth is radically perspectival (from 1,4). 
. Reality is “internal” to one’s perspective (from 5). 

This can be spelled out a bit further as follows. When a belief or a 
sentence is true, that depends on and derives from what that belief 
or that sentence refers to. But when a belief or sentence refers to 
something, it does so, surely, in virtue of some appropriate causal 
relation holding between it and its referent. Causation is not an 
absolute relation, however, not a relation that holds in metaphysical 
reality independently of any perspective. For Earthians it may be a 
discarded cigarette that causes a forest fire, while for Martians it is 
the presence of oxygen. Strictly speaking ‘X causes Y’ is true or false 
not absolutely, but only relative to perspective. At least that seems 
clear with regard to the less-than-total causation needed for an ap- 
propriate pairing of referents with referring terms. For example, we 
need to pair the term ‘window’ with windows and the term ‘draft’ 
with drafts, so we cannot stop with the total causation that relates, 
on one side, both the felt draft and the seen window (and much else) 
and, on the other, your utterance of ‘Please close the window’. 

Lf the sort of causation constitutive of reference is thus radically 
perspectival (perspective-relative), however, then reference is simi- 
larly perspectival, and so then must truth be, since reference is in 
turn constitutive of truth. But in that case reality itself must be also 
perspectival, also relative to perspective, and in that sense “‘inter- 
nal” to perspective, and not wholly external. 


| 
; 


3 In his Realism and Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1983), pp. 205-28. Similar 
i also be found in the more recent Realism with a Human Face 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1991); see, e.g., ch. 11, “Objectivity and the Science/ 
Ethics Distinction,” and also ch. 5, ‘ Casal Siraru of ie PTA ee 
88 of which we find: “ . . . an epistemic distinction between a ‘cause’ and a = 
condition’. How does the mind get to be able to refer to the mind- 
Eccpendent world? Anrwer ‘ia the relation of causal connection’, and you have 
slipped back to treating causation as something ‘out there’ and not simply ' 
stemic’.” Here again it is the last move that seems false, and in step with 
misstep to be discussed here. 
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What seems most giatan in that argument, put briefty and 
bluntly, is the move from the perspectival character of truth to the 
perspectival character of reality itself. Consider for comparison our 
vocabulary of indexicals and the associated perspectival concepts of 
oneself and of the temporal present. It may well be that these are 
important and ineliminable components of any adequate conceptual 
scheme (adequate for us limited humans, anyhow). Suppose that our 
concepts and our conceptual scheme are thus importantly perspectival. 
Would it follow that reality itself must be similarly perspectival? This 
seems implausible when we consider the following. 

Take a world W defined by two people (Paul and Mary) and the 
postural state (standing, not-standing) of each, such that in W Paul is 
standing while Mary is sitting. In W, therefore, the sentence ‘I am 
standing’ is true relative to Paul, but false relative to Mary. And, 
more generally: whatever is true in a certain world W relative to a 
certain perspective and whatever is false in W relative to a certain 
perspective is as it is in that world as a necessary consequence of 
how things are in that world absolutely and non 

It is true that our talk and even, granted, our thought is in fact 
largely perspectival. It may well be, moreover, that the perspectival 
character of our thought is not eliminable except (at best) with a 
very high practical and intellectual cost. But from the fundamentally 
and ineliminably perspectival character of our thought it does not 
follow that reality itself is fundamentally perspectival. Everything 
that is true relative to a perspective and everything that is false 
relative to a perspective may be as it is as a necessary consequence of 
the absolute and nonperspectival character of things. 

Perhaps it is true that our concepts of reference and truth are 
ineliminably perspectival. Even so, it still would not follow that real- 
ity itself could not be largely as it is independently of us and our 
thought, in the sense that plenty of reality could have existed pro- 
pertied and interrelated very extensively just as it is in fact proper- 
tied and interrelated even if we had never existed to have any 
thoughts, and even if no other finite thinkers had taken our place. 
What is more, our perspectival references and truths may be seen to 


derive necessarily from absolute and unperspectival reali 
II. OBJECTIVITY, ABSOLUTENESS, AND THE MANY FACES OF REALISM 


What the metaphysical realist holds is that we can think and talk about 
things as they are, independently of our minds, and that we can do this 
by virtue of a ‘correspondence’ relation between the terms in our lan- 
guage and some sorts of mind-independent entities.‘ 


`~ 


í Putnam, “Why There Isn’t A Ready-Made World,” p. 205. 
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But reference, like causality, is a flexible, imterest-relative notion [and 
20, therefore, is correspondence]: what we count as referring to some- 
thing depends on background knowledge and our willingness to be 
charitable in interpretation. To read a relation so deeply human and so 
pervasively intentional into the world and to call the resulting metaphys 
ical picture satisfactory (never mind whether or not it is ‘materialist’) is 
absurd (ibid., p. 225). 


But, again, why must the metaphysical realist “read into the 
world” any such relation of reference or of correspondence (or of 
causal explanation)? What the metaphysical realist is committed to 
holding is that there is an in-itself reality independent of our minds 
and even of our existence, and that we can talk about such reality 
and its constituents by virtue of correspondence relations between 
our language (and/or our minds), on one hand, and things-in- 
themselves and their intrinsic properties (including their relations), 
on the other. This does not commit the metaphysical realist to hold- 
ing that reference itself (or correspondence, or causal explanation) 
is among the objective properties constitutive of in-itself reality. 

Bernard Williams’ apparently reaches just that conclusion and 
adopts the view that it opens up. Putnam responds as follows: 


... Williams’s suggestion is that the intentional (or the ‘‘semantic’’) is 
itself perspectival, and the absolute conception will explain 
why this kind of talk is useful (as it explains why talk of “grass” and 
“green” is useful, even though “grass” and “green” are not notions 
that figure in the absolute conception of the world). But . . . the abso- 
lute conception of the world was defined in terms of the idea that some 
statements describe the world with a minimum of ‘‘distortion,” that 
they describe it “as it is,” that they describe it “independently of per- 
spective’ —and what does any of this talk mean, unless something like a 
correspondence theory of truth is in place? Williams tacitly assumes a 
correspondence theory of truth when he defines the absolute concep- 
tion, and then forgets that he did this when he suggests that we do not 
need to assume that such semantic notions as the “content” of a sen- 
tence will turn out to figure in the absolute conception itself.’ 


It is hard to see this bit of reasoning as anything more than a 
fallacy. From the fact that the absoluteness that applies to concep- 
tions is a perspectival concept it simply does not follow that any 
absolute conception itself must include any perspectival concept, 
not even the concept of absoluteness. (My copy of Principia Mathe- 
matica is mine, and the concept of what is one’s own is a perspectival 


$ Descartes: The Propect of Pure Inquiry (New York: Penguin, 1978) and Moral 
Luck (New York: Cambridge, 1981), esp. ch. 11. 
* “Objectivity and the Science /Ethics Distinction,” p. 174. 
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concept, but it does not follow that my copy of PM must include the 
concept of what is one’s own.) 

Putnam does argue further that Williams must make room in his 
absolute conception itself for notions of reference and correspon- 
dence (and of absoluteneas itself). Putnam writes that “if, as Wil- 
liams believes, the fact that we are ‘fated’ to accept the sentence 
‘Snow is white’ is explained by something ‘out there’, then the corre- 
spondence too must be ‘out there’” (ibid., pp. 172-3.) And his 
argument here seems to turn on an assumption that only an objec- 
tive, nonperspectival correspondence could do the explanatory 
work that Williams requires. Only such an objective relation of 
correspondence could possibly explain why it is that we accept cer- 
tain truths, and why it is that they are rightly assertible, when all this 
is so because the truths in question correspond to the way things 
(mind-independently) are. This seems inconclusive, however. Prima 
facie, it would seem I can explain why I return a book to you by 
saying that it is yours. I can explain why I reach for some water by 
saying that J am thirsty. And so on. Why assume that perspectival 
concepts have no legitimate place in explanations? 

There is nevertheless an argument open to Putnam against Wil- 
liams’s view if the latter includes commitment to “objectivism,” 
which is defined by Putnam in The Many Faces of Realism’ (TMFR) 
as the view that what really has a place in objective reality is only what 
is included in the ontology and the ideology of “‘finished science,” only 
what the absolute conception recognizes (TMFR, 4). It is not at all clear 
that Williams himself would accept objectivism, but in Putnam’s own 
mind objectivism and absolutism are closely connected, as emerges 
clearly in TMFR. In any case, the argument against objectivism is as 
follows. The objectivist believes that only what would be reflected in 
finished science is truly real (the rest will amount at most to heuristi- 
cally or practically valuable talk, and cannot truly represent reality). 
But, as we have seen, perspectival concepts like those of reference, 
correspondence, and causal explanation will not be reflected in fin- 
ished science, in the science to be converged upon by all determined 
inquirers, whatever their perspective or context. So the objectivist 
seems committed by Putnam’s reasoning to holding that he is not 
really thinking at all, nor referring to anything (assuming, again, that 
Putnam’s reasoning about reference, correspondence, and causal 
explanation is correct). Thus Putnam’s complaint in TMFR (16): 
“It’s as if it were all right to say ‘I don’t deny that there is an 
external world; I just deny that we [truly really] think about it’!” 


7 Lasalle, IL: Open Court, 1987. 
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In TMER, Putnam also returns to his argument against metaphysi- 
cal realism via appeal to intentionality, aboutness, reference, and 
correspondence. And again his reasoning goes in outline like this: 


a. The only viable form of metaphysical realism is objectivism (or mate- 
rialism or scientific realism). 

b. For objectivism only properties that figure in strict and exception- 
less laws are real properties of things in themselves (and these are 
presumably laws that would be part of finished science)—though 
perhaps we might admit also properties based on strict laws in the 
way strict dispositional properties might be so based. 

c. But clearly there is little prospect that the mind can be viewed as 
constituted or characterized by such properties. Sensa have no 
place in any actual science, much less in finished science (TMFR, 
7-8). If we think of (some) mental properties in terms of disposi- 
tions, and of these in terms of conditionals, we find that the condi- 
tionals involved are all “in normal conditions,” ceteris paribus sorts 
of conditionals; and none of these has a place in finished science 
(TMFR, 8-11). As for reference, aboutness, and correspondence, 
the most promising account of these acceptable to an objectivist 
(materialist, scientific realist) is in terms of causation. But the causa- 
tion involved would be relative to interests and background condi- 
tions (in the way we have seen in earlier discussion) and hence 
perspectival in a way antithetical to finished science (TMER, 11-6; 

39—40; also 7 above). 


Let us now consider this line of reasoning, which connects realism 
thus with objectivism. 

In TMFR, four dichotomies are decisively rejected. First these 
three: 


a) 


D1. Subjective (interest- and culture-relative) versus objective 
(interest- and culture-independent). 

D2. Projection [property attributed falsely, etc.] versus property of 
the thing in itself. 

D3. Power [dispositional property] versus property of the thing in it- 
self (TMFR, 27-81). 


About these we are told: “The rejection of these three dichotomies 
is the essence of ... ‘internal realism’ ” (TMFR, 28). And then a 
fourth dichotomy is also targeted: 


D4. Statement possessing only assertibility conditions versus statement 
possessing truth conditions (TMER, 31). 


How are we to understand the technical terms used in the formu- 
lation of these four dichotomies? Here is a proposal: 
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i. $ is a subjective property = Df ¢ is postulated by a particular lan- 
guage or conceptual scheme. 

i. ¢ is a property of the thing in itself (an intrinsic, objective property) 
= Df ¢ is a property that is not just subjective but would be postu- 
lated by finished science. 

ii. x is a subjective individual = Df x is among the individuals or is a 
member of a kind of individuals postulated by some particular lan- 
guage or conceptual scheme. 

iv. x is a thing in itself (an objective individual) = Df x is among the 
individuals or is a member of a kind of individuals postulated by 
finished science. 

v. Statement o has assertibility conditions in a particular language or 
conceptual scheme L = Df L contains criteria or rules that specify 
conditions within which ¢ would be correctly assertible. 

vi. Statement o has truth conditions = Df o has assertibility conditions 
within finished science Gie., o attributes an intrinsic, objective prop- 
erty with respect to things in themselves or objective individuals). 


We can understand the emphasis that Putnam places on rejection 
of these dichotomies above, and on how that rejection defines his 
own internal or pragmatic realism, if we focus on how all four of 
them involve the notion of an intrinsic property of things-in- 
themselves, about which Putnam has this to say: “The deep systemic 
root of the disease [of objectivism or scientific realism, and hence of 
metaphysical realism], I want to suggest, lies in the notion of an 
‘intrinsic’ property, a property something has ‘in itself’, apart from 
any contribution made by language or the mind” (TMFR, 8). 

Perhaps our definitions may help clarify Putnam’s rationale for 
rejecting the four dichotomies, and the content and motivation for 
his own internal or pragmatic realism, as well as his emphasis on 
conceptual relativity, as put, for example, in the following passage: 
“The key to working out the program of preserving commonsense 
realism while avoiding the absurdities and antinomies of metaphysi- 
cal realism in all its familiar varieties . . . is something I have called 
internal realism. (I should have called it pragmatic realism!) Internal 
realism is, at bottom, just the insistence that realism is not mcompati- 
ble with conceptual relativity” (TMFR, 17). 

Putnam’s rejection of the dichotomies derives, on the present 
suggestion, from his rejection of the possibility that there are 
things-in-themselves with intrinsic properties. For if there is no pos- 
sibility that there are any such things or properties, then there are 
no objective things-in-themselves, no intrinsic, objective properties 
of things-in-themselves, and no statements with truth conditions. All 
this may be seen through the definitions above. And it then follows 
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that none of the dichotomies is real: they are all necessarily empty 


on one side. 


But just how does Putnam refute the possibility that there are 
things-in-themselves with intrinsic, objective properties. He has ar- 
gued explicitly as follows: 

[If] . . . it is simply a matter of how we formalize our language whether 

we say (with Saul Kripke) that stones, animals, persons, and so on are 

not identical with mereological sums at all, or say (as suggested by 

Lewis) that they ars mereological sums (and take care of Kripke’s diffi- 

culty by claiming that when we say that “the” stone consists of different 

particle-elices in different possible worlds, then what that means is that 
the various modal “counterparts” of the stone in different possible 
worlds consist of different particle slices, and not that the self-identical 
stone consists of different particle slices in different possible worlds)— 
and to me this certainly looks like a mere choice of a formalism, and 
not a question of fact—we will be forced to admit that it is partly a 
matter of our conceptual choice which scientific object a given com- 
monsense object—a stone or a person—is identified with. ... Nor is 
the situation any better in theoretical physics. At the level of space-time 
geometry, there is the well-known fact that we can take points to be 
individuals or we can take them to be mere limits. ... Not only do 
single theories have a bewildering variety of alternative rational recon- 
structions (with quite different ontologies), but there is no evidence at 
all for the claim (which is essential to ... an “absolute conception of 
the world”) that science converges to a singls theory. . . . We simply do 
not have the evidence to justify speculation as to whether or not 
science is “destined” to converge to some one definite theoretical pic- 
ture. ... Yet, without the postulate that science converges to a single 
definite theoretical picture with a unique ontology and a unique set of 
theoretical predicates, the whole notion of “absoluteness’’ collapses 

[and indeed is] ... incoherent. Mathematics and physics, as well as 

ethics and history and politics, show our conceptual choices; the world 

is not going to impose a single language upon us, no matter what we 
choose to talk about.® 

And that suggests the following argument against things-in- 

themselves with intrinsic properties. 

a. There is no real possibility of a finished science. 

b. Things-in-themselves are by definition the things in the ontology of 
finished science, and intrinsic, objective properties are by definition 
those in the ideology of finished science. 

c. Hence, there is no possibility that there are things-in-themselves 
with intrinsic, objective properties. 


* “Objectivity and the Sclence/Ethics Distinction,” pp. 170-1. 
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When we take stock, now, we see that we must learn to live with 
unfinished science: when we affirm that there are certain things with 
certain properties, our affirmation must be viewed as relative to a 
particular language or conceptual scheme. It may then be viewed as 
one that, if correct, is correct by the assertibility rules or criteria of 
that language or scheme. I shall return to this form of reasoning below. 

Putnam has further reasoning behind his rejection of objective or 
absolute reality, however; I mean his arguments from the nonabso- 


luteness of existence itself. To this reasoning I turn next. 
II NONABSOLUTE EXISTENCE AND CONCEPTUAL RELATIVITY 


Suppose a world with just three individuals x1, x2, x3. Such a world 
is held by some “‘mereologists” to have in it a total of seven things or 
entities or objects, namely, x1, x2, x3, x1 + x2, xl + x3, x2 + x3, 
x1 + x2 + x3. Antimereologists by contrast prefer the more austere 
ontology that recognizes only the three individuals as objects that 
really exist in that world. Talk of the existence of x1 + x2 and its ilk 
is just convenient abbreviation of a more complex discourse that 
refers to nothing but the three individuals. Thus, suppose x1 is 
wholly red and x2 is wholly black. And consider 

l. There is an object that is partly red and partly black. 

2. There is an object that is red and an object that is black. 
For the antimereologist, statement 1 is not true, if we assume that 
x3 is also wholly red or wholly black. It is at best a convenient way of 
abbreviating the likes of 2. 

Putnam has now joined Rudolf Carnap in viewing our controversy 
as follows: 

... the question is one of the choice of language. On some days it may 

be convenient to use [antimereological language]; . . . on other days it 

may be convenient to use [mereological] language.’ 
Take the question 

How many objects with a volume of at least 6 cubic centimeters are 

there in this container? 
This question can have no absolute answer on the Carnap-Pumam 
view, even in a case where the container contains a vacuum except 
for three marbles each with a volume of 6 cubic centimeters. The 
antimereologist may say 


3. There are three objects in the box. 


* Putnam, “Trath and Convention: On Davidson's Refutation of Conceptual 
” Dialectsca, XLI (1987): 69-77; p. 75. 
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But the mereologist will reply: 
4. There are at least seven objects in the box. 


The Carnap-Putnam line is now this: which statement we accept— 3 or 
4—is a matter of linguistic convenience. The language of mereology 
has criteria of existence and identity according to which sums of 
individuals are objects. The language of antimereology rejects such 
criteria, and may even claim that by its criteria only individuals are 
objects. 

There is a valuable insight here, I believe, but I am puzzled by the 
linguistic wrapping in which it is offered. After all, none of 1-4 
mentions any language or any piece of language, nor does any of 
them say that we shall or shall not or should or should not use any 
language or bit of language. So I do not see how our decision actu- 
ally to use or not to use any or all of the sentences 1—4 can settle the 
question of whether what these sentences say is true or false. And if 
the point is that these sentences do not really say anything, then how 
can they be incompatible in the first place so that a conflict or 
problem can arise that requires resolution? Also, it is not clear how 
we gain by replacing questions about atoms (or the like) with ques- 
tions about sentences and our relations to some specific ones of these 
sentences. This is all very puzzling, and we should pause to peer 
more closely. 

What does the proposed linguistic relativity amount to? Can it be 
spelled out more fully and prosaically? Here, for a start, is a possi- 
bility: 


LR1. In order to say anything you must adopt a language. So you must 
“adopt a meaning” even for so basic a term as ‘object’. And you 
might have adopted another. Thus you might adopt Carnap-lan- 
guage (CL) or you might adopt Polish-logician-language (PL). 
What you say, i.e., the utterances you make, the sentences you 
affirm, are not true or false absolutely, but are true or false only 
relative to a given language. Thus, if you say ‘There are three 
objects in this box” your utterance or sentence may be true 
understood as a statement of CL while it is false understood as a 
statement in PL. 


But under this interpretation linguistic relativity seems trivially true. 
Who could deny that inscriptions of shapes and emissions of sounds 
are not true or false independently of their meaning, independently 
of all relativization to language or idiolect? Of course, you must 
“adopt a language” in order to speak (though such “adoption” need 
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not be a conscious and voluntary act), and indeed you might have 
adopted another. And it seems quite uncontroversial that an utter- 
ance of yours might be true relative to one language while it is false 
relative to another. 

Perhaps then the point is rather this: 


LR2. When we say ‘There are 3 objects here, not 8’ we are really 
saying: “The following is assertible as true in our CL: ‘There are 
3 objects here, not 8” ’ 


This is indeed in the spirit of Carnap’s philosophy, whose Logical 
Syntax of Language,’® published in English in 1937, defends the 


following theses: 


i. Philosophy, when cognitive at all, amounts to the logical syntax of 
scientific language. 
ii. But there can be alternative such languages and we are to choose 
between them on grounds of convenience. 
iii. A language is completely characterized by its formation and trans- 
formation rules. 


In that book Carnap also distinguishes between: 


sl. Object sentences: e.g., ‘Five is a prime number’, ‘Babylon was a big 
town’. 

$2. Pseudo-object sentences: c.g., ‘Five is not a thing but a number’, 
‘Babylon was treated of in yesterday’s lecture’. 

$3. Syntactical sentences: e.g., ‘ “Five” is not a thing-word but a num 
ber-word’, ‘ “Babylon” occurred in yesterday’s lecture’. 


And he defends the thesis that s2 sentences seem deceptively like s1 
sentences but are really s3 sentences in “material mode” disguise. 

It was W. V. Quine who in 1934 suggested ‘material mode’ to 
Carnap (as Quine himself reports in the section on ‘Semantic 
Ascent” in Word and Object'!). Quine agrees that a kind of “‘seman- 
tic ascent” is possible, as when we shift from talk of miles to talk of 
‘mile’, but he thinks this kind of semantic ascent is always trivially 
available, not just in philosophy but in science generally and even 
beyond. Thus, we can paraphrase ‘There are wombats in Tasmania’ 
as ‘ “Wombat” is true of some creatures in Tasmania’. Quine does 
grant that semantic ascent tends to be especially useful in philo- 
sophy. But he explains why as follows: 


1° New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937. 
1 Cambridge: MIT, 1960. 
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The strategy of semantic ascent is that it carries the discussion into a 
domain where both parties are better agreed on the objects (viz., 
words) and on the main terms concerning them. Words, or tbeir in- 
scriptions, unlike points, miles, classes, and the rest, are tangible ob- 
jects of the size so popular in the marketplace, where men of unlike 
conceptual schemes communicate at their best. . . . No wonder it helps 
in philosophy (ibid., p. 272). 


The use of this strategy, however, is clearly limited to discourse 
about recondite entities of controversial status. No relevant gain is 
to be expected from semantic ascent when the subject matter is the 
inventory of the marketplace itself. Tables and chairs are no more 
controversial than words: in fact, they seem less so, by a good mar- 
gin. No general internal realism, with its conceptual or linguistic 
relativity, can be plausibly supported by the semantic ascent strategy 
offered by Quine. 

In addition, questions of coherence arise concerning LR2. When 
we say something of the form ‘The following is assertible in our CL: 
...’ can we rest with a literal interpretation that does not require 
ascent and relativization? If not, where does ascent stop? Are we 
then really saying ‘The following is assertible in our CL: “The follow- 
ing is assertible in our CL: . . .” ’. This way lies vicious regress. But if 
we can stop the regress with our metalinguistic reference to our 
sentences of CL (and to ourselves), why can we not stop it with our 
references to tables and chairs and other medium-sized dry goods? 

An additional interpretation of Putnam’s linguistic or conceptual 
relativism would have it say this: 


LR3. When we see that finished science might well be a chimera, that 
our best attitude to it is that of agnosticism, we must not assert 
the claims of our present, unfinished science as if they amounted 
to truths about an in-itself reality and its intrinsic properties 
(which would require us to know that our claims would be found 
also in finished science—and who could possibly know about 
that?). Rather, we should rest content with the assertibility of our 
assertions in our unfinished conceptual or linguistic frameworks. 
But of course what is assertible in one framework may not be so 
in another. So we have to learn to live with our relativism. It is all 
pretty much like our claim that one must drive on the right, 
whose assertibility in the relevant American frameworks is not 
impugned by the fact that the opposite is assertible in the rele- 
vant British frameworks, nor by the absence of any “finished 
millenary legal system” that would include driving on the right as 
one of its requirements. 
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There is much to be discussed about this form of argument. But I 
would like to focus on one main presupposition required if it is put 
forward as a form of reasoning that would apply quite generally, 
whatever sphere may be involved. The argument, which I shall call 
Putnam’s master argument (PMA) against realism, runs more simply 
as follows: 


PMA: 1. Realism (in general) is acceptable only if scientific realism is 
acceptable. 

2. Scientific realism is not acceptable, if only because of the 
history of science induction, which precludes any reasonable 
expectation of convergence on one final ontology and ideol- 
ogy. 

3. Therefore, realism is unacceptable: we cannot accept that 
there are any things-in-themselves with intrinsic properties; 
we can accept at best a view of things constitutive of our 
present conceptual or linguistic framework, but we must not 
suppose that this would gain convergence among persistent, 
undefective inquirers, etc. 


Here again there is much to be discussed, for example, about the 
relation between convergence and the existence of things-in- 
themselves, independently of the mind, with intrinsic properties in 
no way contributed by any speakers or thinkers. In any case, one 
premise of the argument that seems immediately dubious is the first. 
A large fragment of our common-sense view of ourselves and things 
around us seems quite safe from anything like the history of science 
induction. Surely, there is a great deal in our ordinary outlook that 
we share in common with groups widely divergent from us in place, 
time, and culture. Concerning all of that, nothing like the history of 
science induction stands in the way of convergence. Suppose we 
granted that the acceptability of (the certainty or at least the likeli- 
hood of) convergence is relevant to the acceptability of ordinary 
realism. And suppose we granted further that, given the history of 
science induction, we cannot plausibly expect that there would be 
any relevant sort of convergence in science: that here we must re- 
main at best agnostic. Even so, that would not establish internal 
realism with its conceptual or linguistic relativity, as presently un- 
derstood in line with interpretation L3 above.!? 


12 To mention only one attractive , one might, with Bas van Fraassen, 
combine both agnosticism toward theoretical science and common-sense realism 
toward observable reality; see, e.g., his The Scientific Image (New York: Oxford, 
1980). 
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There is hence reason to doubt the linguistic turn taken by Car- 
nap and now Putnam. We have found no very plausible way to con- 
ceive of the turn so that it discloses an attractive new direction in 
metaphysics. The only direction that seems certainly right and 
clearly defensible is that provided by our first interpretation above 
(nterpretation LR1), but that also seemed trivially right, and not 
something anyone would deny, not even the most hard-line meta- 
physical realist. Nevertheless, it still seems to me that there is a 
valuable insight in Putnam’s now repeated appeal to the contrast 
between the Carnapian conceptual scheme and that of the Polish 
logician. But, given our recent reflections, I would like to put the 
insight without appeal to language or to any linguistic relativity. 

The artifacts and even the natural objects that we recognize as 
existing at a time are normally composed of stuff or of parts in 
certain ways, and those which we see as enduring for an interval are 
normally not only thus composed of stuff or of parts at each instant 
of their enduring; but also the stuff or parts thus composing them 
right up tot, must be related in certain restricted ways to the stuff or 
parts that compose them right after t, for any time t within the 
history of such an enduring object. 

Thus, the existence of a snowball at a time ¢ and location 1 re- 
quires that there be a round quantity of snow at 1 and ¢ sufficiently 
separate from other snow, etc.; and for that snowball to endure 
through an interval J, it is required that for every division of J into a 
sequence of subintervals 71, I2,..., there must be a corresponding 
sequence of quantities of snow Q1, Q2, ..., related in certain re- 
stricted ways. By all this I mean to point to our “criteria of existence 
and perdurance for snowballs.” 

I spoke of a snowball, its existence and perdurance, and what that 
requires of its sequence of constituent quantities of snow. In place 
of these, I might have talked of chains and constituent links, of 
boxes and constituent sides, or of a great variety of artifacts or 
natural entities such as hills or trees; or even—especially—of per- 
sons and their constituent bodies. In every case, there are criteria of 
existence and of perdurance for an entity of the sort in question 
such that necessarily an entity of the sort exists at ¢ (perdures 
through J) if and only if its criteria of existence are satisfied at ¢ (its 
criteria of perdurance are satisfied relative to J). Thus, necessarily a 
snowball exists at ¢ if and only if at ¢ a quantity of snow is round and 
separate from other snow; and a snowball perdures through J if and 
only if for any subdivision of J into a sequence of subintervals 71, 2, 
..., there must be a corresponding sequence of round, etc., quanti- 
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ties of snow Q1, Q2, .. .:, such that, for all i, Qi satisfies the condi- 
tions for being successor of Qi-1 in the constitution of the “life” of a 
snowball. And similarly for chains, boxes, hills, trees, and persons. 

I am supposing a snowball to be constituted by a certain piece of 
snow as constituent matter and the shape of (approximate) round- 
ness as constituent form. That particular snowball exists at that time 
because of the roundness of that piece of snow. More, if at that time 
that piece of snow were to lose its roundness, then at that time that 
snowball would go out of existence. 

Compare now with our ordinary concept of a snowball, the con- 
cept of a snowdiscall, defined as an entity constituted by a piece of 
snow as matter and as form any shape between being round and 
being discshaped. At any given time, therefore, any piece of snow 
that constitutes a snowball constitutes a snowdiscall, but a piece of 
snow might at a time constitute a snowdiscall without then constitut- 
ing a snowball. For every round piece of snow is also in shape be- 
tween discshaped and round (inclusive), but a discshaped piece of 
snow is of course not round. 

Any snowball SB must hence be constituted by a piece of snow PS 
which also then constitutes a snowdiscall SD. Now, SB is distinct (a 
different entity) from PS, since PS would survive squashing and SB 
would not. By similar reasoning, SD also is distinct from PS. And, 
again by similar reasoning, SB must also be distinct from SD, since 
enough partial flattening of PS will destroy SB but not SD. Now, 
there are infinitely many shapes S1, S2, . . . , between roundness and 
flatness of a piece of snow, and, for each i, having a shape between 
flatness and Si would give the form of a distinctive kind of entity to 
be compared with snowballs and snowdiscalls. Whenever a piece of 
snow constitutes a snowball, therefore, it constitutes infinitely many 
entities all sharing its place with it. 

Under a broadly Aristotelian conception, therefore, the barest 
flutter of the smallest leaf hence creates and destroys infinitely many 
things, and ordinary reality suffers a sort of “explosion.” 

We might perhaps resist this “explosion” of our ordinary world 
by embracing conceptual relativism. Constituted, supervenient enti- 
ties: do not just objectively supervene on their requisite, constitutive 
matters and forms, outside all conceptual schemes, with absolute 
independence from the categories recognized by any person or 
group. Perhaps snowballs do exist relative to all actual conceptual 
schemes ever, but not relative to all conceivable conceptual 
schemes. Just as we are not willing to countenance the existence of 
snowdiscalls, just so another culture might have been unwilling to 
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countenance snowballs. We do not contenance snowdiscalls, be- 
cause our conceptual scheme does not give to the snowdiscall form 
(being in shape between round and disc-shaped) the status required 
for it to be a proper constitutive form of a separate sort of entity— 
at least not with snow as underlying stuff. 

That would block the explosion of reality, but the price is concep- 
tual relativity. Supervenient, constituted entities do not just exist or 
not in themselves, free of any dependence on or relativity to con- 
ceptual scheme. What thus exists relative to one conceptual scheme 
may not do so relative to another. In order for such a sort of entity 
to exist relative to a conceptual scheme, that conceptual scheme 
must recognize its constituent form as an appropriate way for a 
separate sort of entity to be constituted. 

Must we now conceive of the existence even of the conceptual 
scheme itself and of its framers and users as also relative to that 
conceptual scheme? And are we not then caught im a vicious circle? 
The framers exist only relative to the scheme and this they do in 
virtue of the scheme’s giving their constituent form-cum-matter the 
required status. But to say that the scheme gives to this form-cum- 
matter the required status—is that not just to say that the framers of 
that scheme do so? Yet are not the framers themselves dependent 
on the scheme for their existence relative to it? 

Answer: existence relative to a conceptual scheme is not equiva- 
lent to existence in virtue of that conceptual scheme. Relative to 
scheme C the framers of C exist in virtue of their constitutive matter 
and form, and in virtue of how these satisfy certain criteria for 
existence and perdurance of such subjects (among whom happen to 
be the framers themselves). This existence of theirs is in that way 
relative to C but not in virtue of C. There is hence no vicious circu- 
larity. 

The picture then is roughly this. Each of us acquires and develops 
a view of things that includes criteria of existence and perdurance 
for categories of objects. When we consider whether an object of a 
certain sort exists, the specification of the sort will entail the rele- 
vant criteria of existence and perdurance. And when we correctly 
recognize that an object of that sort does exist, our claim is elliptical 
for “. . . exists relative to this our conceptual scheme.” 

Again, this is not the only conceivable view of the matter. We 
could try to live with the explosion. And that does seem almost 
inevitable if we view it this way: a sort of object O—a constituted, 
supervenient sort—comes with a sort of constituent matter M, or 
sorts of constituent matters M1, M2,..., and a sort of constituent 
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form F. These—M (or M1, M2, ...), and F—we may take to be 
given independently of any acceptance by anyone of any criteria of 
existence or perdurance. For the sake of argument, then, we are 
accepting as given the sorts of items—M1, M2, .. . —that will play 
the role of constituent matters, and also the property or relation—F 
—that will play the role of constituent form. And presumably 
whether or not any particular sequence of matters [m1, m2, .. .] of 
sorts M1, M2, ..., respectively, does or does not satisfy form F is 
also generally independent of whether or not we accept any criteria 
of existence or perdurance, and indeed independent of whether 
anyone does 80. 

Suppose there is a time ¢ when our conceptual scheme C first 
recognizes the appropriate criteria of existence and perdurance. 
According to our conceptual relativism, prior to that time ¢ there 
were, relative to C, no objects of sort O, and in particular object o 
did not exist. But if there were no objects of sort O, such as o, 
relative to our scheme C, then why complicate our own scheme by 
supplementing it with criteria of existence and perdurance which do 
give standing to objects of sort O? After all, it is not as though we 
would fail to recognize the existence of something already in exis- 
tence. By hypothesis there are no objects of sort O, not right up to that 
time t, anyhow. f 

On the other side, there is the threat of exploding reality, how- 
ever. If we allow the satisfaction by any sequence S of any form F of 
the appropriate polyadicity and logical form to count as a criterion 
of existence for a corresponding sort of object, then reality right in 
us, before us, and all around us is unimaginably richer and more 
bizarre than we have ever imagined. And anyway we shall still face 
the problem of giving some explanation for why we focus so nar- 
rowly on the objects we do attend to, whose criteria of existence and 
perdurance we do recognize, to the exclusion of the plethora of 
other objects all around and even in the very same place. 

A third option is a disappearance or elimination theory that re- 
fuses to countenance supervenient, constituted objects. But then 
most if not all of ordinary reality will be lost. Perhaps we shall allow 
ourselves to continue to use its forms of speech “. . . but only as a 
convenience or abbreviation.” But in using those forms of speech, 
in speaking of snowballs, chains, boxes, trees, hills, or even people, 
we shall not believe ourselves to be seriously representing reality and 
its contents. “As a convenience”: to whom and for what ends? “As an 
abbreviation”: of what? 

With alternatives so grim, we are encouraged to return to our 
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relativistic reflections. Our conceptual scheme encompasses criteria 
of existence and of perdurance for the sorts of objects that it recog- 
nizes. Shall we say now that a sort of object O exists (has existed, 
exists now, or will exist) relative to a scheme C at t if and only if, at t, 
C recognizes sort O by allowing the corresponding criteria? But 
surely there are sorts of objects that our present conceptual scheme 
does not recognize, such as artifacts yet uninvented and particles yet 
undiscovered, to take only two obvious examples. Of course, we 
allow there might be and probably are many such things. Not that 
there could be any such entities relative to our present conceptual 
scheme, however, for by hypothesis it does not recognize them. So 
are there sorts of objects—constituted sorts among them, as are the 
artifacts at least—such that they exist but not relative to our present 
scheme C? In that case we are back to our problem. What is it for 
there to be such objects? Is it just the in-itself satisfaction of consti- 
tutive forms by constitutive matters? That yields the explosion of 
reality. 

Shall we say then that a constituted, supervenient sort of object O 
exists relative to our present scheme C if and only if O is recognized 
by C directly or recognized by it indirectly through being recognized 
by some predecessor or successor scheme? That, I fear, cannot suf- 
fice, since there might be sorts of particles that always go undiscov- 
ered by us, and sorts of artifacts in long disappeared cultures 
unknown to us, whose conceptual schemes are not predecessors 
of ours. 

Shall we then say that what exists relative to our present scheme C 
is what it recognizes directly, what it recognizes indirectly through 
its predecessors or successors, and what it would recognize if we had 
developed appropriately or were to do so now, and had been or 
were to be appropriately situated? This seems the sort of answer 
required, but it obviously will not be easy to say what appropriate- 
ness amounts to in our formula, in its various guises. 

Regardless of whatever success may await any further specifica- 
tion of our formula, there is the following further objection. Take a 
sort of object O recognized by our scheme C, with actual instances 
ol, 02, ...; for example, the sort Planet, with various particular 
planets as instances: Mercury, Venus, etc. Its instances, say we, exist, 
which amounts to saying that they exist relative to our scheme. But if 
we had not existed there would have been no scheme of ours for 
anything to exist relative to; nor would there have been our actual 
scheme C either. For one thing, we may just assume the contingent 
existence of our actual scheme to depend on people’s actually 
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granting a certain status to certain constitutive forms. If we had not 
existed, therefore, the constitutive form for the sort Planet would 
not have had, relative to our conceptual scheme, the status required 
for it to be possible that there be instances of that sort, particular 
planets. And from this it apparently follows that if we had not ex- 
isted there would have been no planets: no Mercury, no Venus, etc. 

This objection conceptual relativism can rebut as follows. While 
existing in the actual world x we now have a conceptual scheme Cx 
relative to which we assert existence, when we assert it at all. Now, 
we suppose a possible world w in which we are not to be found, in 
which indeed no life of any sort is to be found. Still we may, in x: (a) 
consider alternative world w and recognize that our absence there 
would have no effect on the existence or course of a single planet or 
star, that Mercury, Venus, and the rest, would all still make their 
appointed rounds just as they do in x; while yet (b) this recognition, 
which after all takes place in x, is still relativized to Cx, so that the 
existence in w of whatever exists in w relative to Cx need not be 
affected at all by the absence from w of Cx, and indeed of every 
conceptual scheme and of every being who could have a conceptual 
scheme. For when we suppose existence in w, or allow the possibility 
of existence in w, we do so in x, and we do so there still relative to 
Cx, to our present conceptual scheme, and what it recognizes di- 
rectly or indirectly, or ideally. 

If I am right we have three choices: 


Eliminativism: a disappearance view for which our ordinary 
talk is so much convenient abbreviation. Prob- 
lem: we still need to hear: “abbreviation” of 
what, and “convenient” for what ends and 
whose ends? Most puzzling of all is how we are 
to take this “abbreviation’—not literally, 
surely. 

Absolutism: sn hills, trees, planets, etc., are all con- 
stituted by the in-itself satisfaction of certain 
conditions by certain chunks of matter, and the 
like, and all this goes on independently of any 
thought or conceptualization on the part of any- 
one. Problem: this leads to the “explosion of 
reality.” 

Conceptual relativism: we recognize potential constituted objects only 
relative to our implicit conceptual scheme with 
its criteria of existence and of perdurance. 
Problem: is there not much that is very small, or 
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far away, or long ago, or yet to come, which 
surpasses our present acuity and acumen? How 
can we allow the existence of such sorts at pres- 
ent unrecognized by our conceptual scheme? 


Right now I cannot decide which of these is least disastrous. But is 


there any other option? 
IV. CONCLUSION 


I have considered four lines of reasoning used by Putnam in favor of 
his pragmatic realism. Of these, the fourth seems to me deepest, 
most richly suggestive, and most effective. The first, the model- 
theoretic argument, we put aside. The interest of the second resides 
mainly in its exploration of (a) the sort of causation that is required 
for a realist account of reference, and (b) consequences of this for 
the perspectival nature of reference and of truth. My questions arise 
mainly with the last step of the argument, where the move is made 
from the perspectival status of truth to a correspondingly perspecti- 
val character of reality itself, its internality to conceptual scheme. As 
for the third line of reasoning, it merges with the second to some 
extent but is separable, and emphasizes a requirement of scientific 
convergence or absolutism. According to this line, the very idea of 
in-itself reality with intrinsic properties is tied together with the 
notion of an absolute conception of the world to be provided by 
finished science: an ontology and ideology that would attract con- 
vergence by all persistent and undefective inquirers, given sufficient 
time and resources. To the extent that we must remain agnostic with 
regard to the possibility or likelihood of such convergence, there- 
fore, to that extent must we be equally agnostic with regard to the 
very idea of things-in-themselves with their mind-independent, in- 
trinsic properties. There is much to discuss about this whole ap- 
proach, but one main focus of serious doubt is its assumption that 
realism (in general, even common-sense realism about observable 
reality) can be upheld only if scientific realism can be upheld. This 
runs against a problem: the history of science induction that feeds 
doubt against scientific convergence is inapplicable to our common- 
sense conception of ordinary reality or anyhow to a substantial enough 
portion of it. 

I also discussed a fourth line of reasoning used by Putnam, one 
that leads to a sort of conceptual relativity. I questioned the linguis- 
tic turn taken by Putnam’s actual reasoning, since there seemed no 
good interpretation on which it would avoid both triviality and ab- 
surdity. Nevertheless, the considerations adduced by this line of rea- 
soning contain important insights worth exploring. And in fact they 
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eventually open a fascinating menu of ontological possibilities.!? By 
extending Putnam’s reasoning, we reach a set of options in contem- 
porary ontology that presents us with a rather troublesome tri- 
lemma. Which shall we opt for: eliminativism, absolutism, or 
conceptual relativism? Putnam’s own pragmatic realism is built 
around the case that he makes against both eliminativism and abso- 
lutism, and in favor of his special sort of conceptual relativism. 

Of the four Putnamian arguments for pragmatic realism—the 
model-theoretic argument; the argument from the perspectival char- 
acter of causation, reference, and truth; the argument from agnosti- 
cism regarding scientific convergence upon a finished science; and 
the argument for conceptual relativity—this fourth and last of them 
seems to me far the most powerful and persuasive. It raises a three- 
fold issue—the choice between eliminativism, absolutism, and rela- 
tivism—still wide open on the philosophical agenda, and a most 
exciting issue before us today. 

ERNEST SOSA 
Brown University 


'3 Closely related issues are explored in my ‘ ‘Subjects among Other 
Persons and Other Beings,” Philosophical Perspectsoes, 1 (198): 155-89 
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IS AN AGREEMENT AN EXCHANGE OF PROMISES?* 


(1) Hal: ‘So we'll both go to the bus stop at four?” Mavis: “Yep.” 

(2) Rita: “Someone must walk Fido this afternoon, and Tibbles has to 
be groomed.” Peter: “Why don’t you walk Fido, and I'll groom Tib- 
bles?” Rita: “Fine!” 


r | T he interactions depicted in (1) and (2) exemplify the process 
by virtue of which an agreement is formed, an informal 
agreement of the sort that permeates everyday life. Under- 

standing what agreements amount to is of the first importance. 
Their pervasiveness implies that no descriptive theory of human in- 
teraction can be complete without an account of them. Nor can we 
fully understand their role in our lives without a clear comprehen- 
sion of their nature. Then there is the perennial claim that an agree- 
ment lies at the foundation of human societies. I believe that 
although it is not strictly accurate, this claim contains an important 
insight. Informal agreements such as those made by Hal and Mavis 
and Rita and Peter represent in an especially clearcut way the nor- 
mative structure of a phenomenon that lies at the core of social 
union, a phenomenon I have referred to elsewhere as joint commit- 
ment.! As I shall argue here, the standard account of agreements 
obscures this connection. 

The standard assumption in the literature is that an agreement is 
an exchange of promises. Thus, Michael Robins* assumes without 
argument that an agreement is a “mutual exchange of conditional 
promises” (ibid., p. 105). David Lewis® refers to “an exchange of 


* The first full draft of this paper was written while I was a Visiting Fellow at 
Wolfson College, Oxford University (1989-90). I thank the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a Fellowship for Research for the seme period, md nie 
University of Connecticut Foundation for a sabbatical grant. The 
was completed while I was a Visiting Fellow at Princeton University, Spring 1 3. 
Thais, alee to Doroty. Ean ees a ona Christme Korsgaard, Saul 
Kripke, Anne de Moor, Alex tein, Thomas Frank Stewart, and 
Judith Thomson for their comments and discussion. 

1 See my On Social Facts (Princeton: University Press, 1992). See also below. 

2? Promising, Intending, and Moral Autonomy (New York: Cambridge, 1984) 
Robins in the discussion from which I quote appears to use ‘agreement’ and 
‘contract’ interchangeably. He does not focus on contracts in law, but rather on 
informal agreements. 

3 Convention (Cambridge: Harvard, 1969). (On p. 84 he refers to an exchange 
of “conditional promises binding us to conform to R only if the others do. 
Lewis also contemplates two other models of agreement: "an exchange of [non- 
committal] declare ene of miai (p een 84), and “a set of solemn and 
public oaths to conform. . come may” (p. 84). These will not be discussed 
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formal or tacit promises” (ibid., p. 34; also pp. 45, 84). Annette 
Baier* writes of “mutual promises” (ibid., p. 199). Patrick Atiyah® 
refers to the general “equation of the concept of ‘an agreement’ 
with mutual promises” (ibid., pp. 204—5). There is a similar legal 
theory regarding contract. In An Introduction to the Law of Contract, 
Atiyah’ accepts as the “most accurate” definition of contract the 
following (from the American Restatement of the Law of Contracts): 
“A contract is a promise or set of promises for the breach of which 
the law gives a remedy, or the performance of which the law in some 
way recognizes as a duty” (ibid., p. 23). This view of contract may or 
may not have influenced those writers who see everyday agreements 
as promise-exchanges. Quite possibly, it was itself influenced by the 
corresponding view of everyday agreements (see the next section). 
Although the idea that an agreement is an exchange of promises 
has some initial plausibility, I argue in this paper that it must be 
rejected.’ More precisely, I argue that typical informal agreements 
of the sort made by Hal and Mavis or Peter and Rita cannot be 
construed as promise-exchanges. A set of criteria that any adequate 
account of such agreements must meet is formulated. I argue that 
no promise-exchange meets all of these criteria. The formulation of 
the criteria itself helps to reveal the nature of the type of agreement 
in question, and to explain the perennial tendency to see agree- 
ments in general as the foundation of a human society. 
I. NOTE ON THE EVERYDAY CONCEPT OF AGREEMENT AND CONTRACT LAW 
I shail here pursue the everyday concept of an agreement, without 
essential reference to the law of contract. This is not to say that 
there is no connection between this concept and contract law. There 
clearly will be a connection insofar as the law of contract is seen by 
those who determine its content as the law-as-it-relates-to-agree- 
ments-as-intuitively-conceived. We shall then expect contract law to 
incorporate intuitive understandings about the nature of agree- 





directly here. It will be clear, however, that neither model meets the criteria of 
set out below. In informal discussion (p. 45) Lewis writes of an agree- 

ment in terms of a set of i 
ee Promises, i ” in her Postures of the Mind (Minneapolis: 
Minnesota UP, 1985). See p. 199: “. . . the social practice of promising, and of 


mutual promises ....” Baier reserves the term ‘agreement’ for a phenomenon 
she takes to underlie the possibility of making a promise (and, presumably, a 
“mutual promise”) 


* Promises, Morals, and the Law (New York: Oxford, 1981). See also J 
Raz, “On the Nature of Rights,” Mind, xcu, 370 (Apri 1984), pp. 202-3, 
cussed in the text below. 

* (New York: Oxford, 1971, 2nd. ed.) 

7 I argued briefly along these lines in op. cit., esp. p. $80 and p. 489, n. 87. 
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ments. To what extent it does is a matter for the student of particu- 
lar legal systems. 

Could the everyday notion of agreement itself be an offshoot of 
developments in contract law? It is hard to believe that laws about 
contracts are historically prior to informal agreements. For present 
purposes, there is no need to pursue such historical matters. We 
have an everyday notion of agreement, one that people with little or 
no knowledge of law employ all the time. One way or another, in 
order to understand the relationship between this notion and legal 
notions of contract we need to ask the question: When ordinary 
people understand that they have agreed, what is it that they un- 


derstand? 
I. THREE CRITERIA 


Suppose that Hal and Mavis have agreed, by virtue of some such 
interaction as that depicted in example (1) above, that each of them 
will go to the bus stop at four. Their agreement explicitly assigns a 
particular future act to each participant. In what follows, I shall be 
concerned at all times with agreements of this sort, unless I make 
some disclaimer.® 

We understand that the agreement generates for each participant 
an obligation to perform the specified act. I shall call this obligation 
the participant’s performance obligation. In the case of Hal and 
Mavis, each gains a performance obligation to come to the bus stop 
at four. In the case of Rita and Peter (example (2) above), Peter 
gains a performance obligation to groom Tibbles, and Rita gains a 
performance obligation to walk Fido. Performance obligations may 
be unconditional, as in these cases, or conditional. My obligation 
may be to come to the bus stop at four if the sun is shining, for 
instance, or if I finish my work in time. When I write of “the obliga- 
tions” of agreement in what follows, I should be understood to refer 
to performance obligations as those have just been characterized.’ 

I take our understanding to be that each party gains a perfor- 
mance obligation from the agreement given only that the agreement 
stands. A model of the sample agreements will be adequate, then, 


* Some contrasting kinds of case: (1) X says, “My charge for bouse cleaning is 
ten dollars an hour” and ¥ replies, “I’m perfectly with that.” It seems that 
aden PaE TAT may continue, “I'll let you 
know i I want you to work for me.” (Cf. Atiyah, Promises, . 201.) The t 
Recess Hadad Mavi i rather an “agreement an acta” (2) [ill sayi to fack, "So 
ye i tai poa Va appraise Mana T e Al 
that each of apiy et Ga eed 
suggest a specific understanding of such cases (3 More than one act is specified 
for each party. See the text below. 

*In my view obligations to perform the specified acts are not the only ones 
parties to an agreement take it to generate, but that need not concern us here. 
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only if it meets the obligation criterion: the agreement directly gener- 
ates the relevant performance obligation for each of the parties. 

Let us consider promises for a moment. I take our understanding 
to be that a given promise directly generates a performance obliga- 
tion for the promisor.’® This:simple correspondence may encourage 
the assumption that an agreement is just a pair of promises. As I 
shall argue, that assumption cannot be sustained. 

To return to our sample agreements. The obligations that derive 
from them are surely simultaneous. That is, neither party has one 
until the other does. Consider the dialogue between Hal and Mavis. 
It is true that Hal speaks first. Yet he surely has no obligation to go 
to the bus stop at four until Mavis accepts his proposal. Only at this 
time are both obligations in place. The same seems true for Rita and 
Peter, mutatis mutandis. We can thus distinguish another criterion 
of adequacy for a model of these agreements, which I shall call the 
simultansity criterion. 

Speaking generally, the ability to produce simultaneous obliga- 
tions is clearly a useful one. In many cases, a given party will have no 
desire to take on some particular obligation before the other party 
has taken on a corresponding obligation. Something about the sam- 
ple agreements ensures that obligations are undertaken simulta- 
neously by the parties, even though one may speak or relevantly 
gesture before the other. No one is obligated first. 

A further criterion must be noted. Suppose that at noon Mavis 
sees Hal get on a plane headed for Los Angeles. Mavis knows that 
there is now no way that Hal can honor their agreement. To all 
intents and purposes, he has already defaulted on his own obliga- 
tion. I take it that according to our common understanding, Mavis 
can now regard herself as free of obligation through the agreement.!! 

I waive here a question about the reason for Hal’s default. Could 
it be that Mavis is only relieved of her obligation if Hal’s act of 
default lacked proper justification? Suppose, for example, that he 
entered the plane in order to avoid being shot by a terrorist?!2 
Rather than consider this, I shall suppose for the sake of argument 
that we are talking at all times about unjustified default. I take it 
that, according to our common understanding, if Hal deliberately 
defaulted for no good reason, Mavis no longer has any obligation 
through their agreement. 


10 We may ignore the special case of self-described “promises” to the effect that 
another person will do something. 

"In saying this, I do not assume that the point of the agreement in question 
here was to effect a meeting between Hal and Mavis 

Conversation with Justin Gosling (summer 1990) prompted this query. 
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I also waive the question of how things stand with similar agree- 
ments according to which one or more of the parties is obligated to 
do many things, such as going to the bank, the supermarket, and the 
drugstore. Suppose these are Jenny’s obligations, and she fails to go 
to the bank. Has she now violated her agreement in such a way as to 
absolve her opposite number from any or all of his obligations 
under the agreement? This may not be entirely clear. In the exam- 
ples we are considering, in any case, each party’s obligation is to do 
one particular thing. I take it that according to our common under- 
standing regarding such cases, if one party defaults, the other’s obli- 
gation will lapse. 

One way of describing the aspect of agreements now under dis- 
cussion is this: if Hal violates the agreement, he nullifies both his 
own and Mavis’s obligation under it: both obligations are now ‘“‘as 
nothing.” 

The agreement between Rita and Peter has a special feature that 
could possibly lead to confusion on this point. Suppose Rita calls 
Peter to say she has left town and cannot be back until the next day. 
She has, in effect, defaulted on her obligation through the agree- 
ment. Is Peter still obligated to groom Tibbles? It may appear that 
he is, since Tibbles is in need of attention. Indeed, Peter is probably 
obligated to walk Fido as well, since Rita will not be taking him out. 
Perhaps Peter is obligated to do both things. But this appears to 
have nothing to do with the agreement. The relevant question for 
present purposes is whether Peter still has an obligation though the 
agreement to groom Tibbles. The answer to this question is surely: 
no. No one has any remaining obligations through the agreement 
itself. 

This implies, of course, that the agreement itself is at an end, 
given that a standing agreement generates its performance obliga- 
tions. This observation suggests the following rough characteriza- 
tion of the conditions under which an agreement is held to stand or 
be in effect: an unrescinded agreement generates its obligations for 
the parties until either these obligations have been fulfilled or one 
party has defaulted. The concurrence of the parties is required in 
order to rescind the agreement. In what follows, J shall assume this 


understanding of what it is for an agreement to be in effect.’ 


13 In some cases, it may be morally permissible, all things considered, not to 
conform to a given agreement. As I understand it, the agreement would still 
generate its usual o eee Ser ne oceans og kon yaoi 
permitted not to fulfil the relevant obligation of agreement. See my ‘ ts, 
Coercion, and Obligation,” Ethics, cm, 4 (July 1993). 679—706, 686ff., for fur- 
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In sum, it appears that the obligations of both sample agreements 
are interdependent at least in the following way: if one party de- 
faults on his performance obligation, the other ceases to have his 
original performance obligation. This gives us another criterion o 
adequacy for a model of these agreements: the interdependence cri- 
terion. 

The sample agreements are typical of informal everyday agree- 
ments in which performance obligations accrue to both parties. Is 
there any form of promise-exchange that will meet all the criteria 
noted and at least to that extent provide an adequate model of the 
agreements in question? 

IN. DIFFERENT KINDS OF PROMISE 
Before looking at candidate promise-exchanges, it will be useful to 
distinguish a number of different kinds of promise. The discussion 
that follows is intended to be quite informal and to appeal to what 
are sustainable distinctions at least at first sight. These matters could 
be discussed much more fully, but I cannot attempt a more detailed 
discussion here. 

One can distinguish, first, between unconditional and conditional 
promises. The following is an unconditional promise: 


(i) “I promise to mow the lawn.” 


Conditional promises in general are expressible as (unconditional) 
Promises coupled with an ‘if’ clause (this can be read in all that 
follows as ‘provided that’ as opposed to ‘provided that and only 
provided that’). Thus, the following is some kind of conditional 
promise: 


(ii) “I promise to mow the lawn tomorrow, if you do the laundry 

today.” 

Note that a promise is deemed conditional here because it can be 
expressed in a certain way. One can then distinguish two kinds of 
conditional promise. For want of some labels, I shall refer to these 
as externally conditional promises and internally conditional prom- 
ises." An internally conditional promise is a promise that one will do 
a certain thing, provided that a particular condition holds. The con- 
dition is a matter of the circumstances under which a certain act will 
(according to the promise) be performed. The condition is thus “‘in- 
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ternal” to the promise. To indicate clearly that a promise is inter- 
nally conditional, I shall formulate it thus: 


(iia) “I promise this: if you do the laundry today, I will mow the lawn 
tomorrow.” 


The condition of an externally conditional promise is a condition of 
the existence of the promise as such. In what follows, I shall indicate 
that a promise is externally conditional by formulating it thus: 


(üb) “On condition that you do the laundry today, I promise to mow 
the lawn tomorrow.” 


Questions arise about both kinds of conditional promise. What I 
am calling an externally conditional “promise” to do A does not in 
fact become a promise to do A unless its condition is met. The 
question arises: At what time does it become a promise to do A, 
generating the appropriate promissory obligation? Suppose that on 
Sunday I make the externally conditional promise (iib). Later that 
day you do the laundry. Do I come by my own promissory obligation 
at the time you do the laundry? Or, given that you in fact do the 
laundry on Sunday, do I already have such an obligation when I give 
my externally conditional promise (an obligation that, to be sure, I 
may not be certain that I have)? 

It is not easy to know precisely how to answer this question about 
externally conditional promises. On the face of it, these are not 
commonly made in everyday life. It would be most natural to inter- 
pret any linguistically undifferentiated promise as internally condi- 
tional. Thus, it seems one has to ask “What could be meant?” rather 
than “What is ordinarily meant?” by such an utterance. 

If externally conditional promises are construed in a particular 
way, appeal to them can aid the attempt to construct an agreement 
out of a promise-exchange. For present purposes, I shall adopt this 
construal: an externally conditional promise to do A becomes a 
promise to do A and generates its promissory obligation when and 
only when its condition is fulfilled. If this construal is ultimately 
untenable, or indeed if the whole notion of an externally conditional 
promise is ultimately untenable, there will be less of a case for the 
analysis of agreements as promise-exchanges than I shall allow here. 
Indeed, it is not altogether clear that one should allow the promise- 
exchange theorist the use of externally conditional promises, but I 
shall do so here for the purposes of argument.!® 


1$ Should an externally conditional promise be construed as a promise to prom 
ise? It is not so explicitly, nor does it obviously need to be so regarded. It seems 
that it will not properly be so regarded if it can be withdrawn without leave from 
any promisee before its condition is met. We may assume that this is so. Cf. 
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What of internally conditional promises? I take it that these gener- 
ate their obligations at the time they are made. Perhaps this could be 
doubted. Evidently, the obligation generated is conditional. For the 
promise in (iia) it is an obligation for the promisor to mow the lawn 
tomorrow if “you” do the laundry today. Now the notion of a con- 
ditional obligation is not unproblematic. Is the condition “internal” 
to the obligation, does the obligation only come into being if its 
condition is met, or what? In-the context of discussing internally 
conditional promises, it is surely plausible to construe the condition 
as internal to the obligation, for presumably one who makes such a 
promise intends a categorical promise, even if what is promised 
involves a condition. He intends, in other words, to obligate himself 
at once. His obligation, then, is an obligation to mow the lawn tomor- 
row provided that you do the laundry today. Given that we adopt this 
interpretation, it is natural to take it that the obligation does not 
cease if the condition fails to obtain. It simply becomes a conditional 
obligation that will never motivate: it will never generate an uncon- 
ditional obligation to mow the lawn tomorrow. The discussion that 
follows will proceed in terms of thése judgments about internally 
conditional promises.’® 

IV. A SIMPLE PROMISE-EXCHANGE 

For present purposes, I shall construe the notion of an exchange of 
promises broadly: an exchange of promises takes place between X 
and Y if and only if X makes a promise to Y, and Y responds with a 
promise to X.!7 As is clear already, an exchange of promises can take 
many different forms, and different forms will have importantly dif- 
ferent properties. I shall now review a variety of forms of promise- 
exchange that might be thought to represent the gist of the 
agreement between Rita and Peter. I shall argue for each form that 
it does not satisfy all of the stated criteria for a model of this 
agreement. 

It is important to stipulate that one of the rules of procedure here 
is to take the exchange in question at face value. In particular, each 
person makes a promise, and no more than a promise. The question 
is: Lf precisely these promises had (in effect) been exchanged, would 


Charles Fried, “A ‘conditional r...is free to retract his offer at any time 
. . . before his condition is met’,” m Contract as Promiss: A Theory of Contractual 
ion (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981), p. 47. Fried does not to my knowledge 
tly make the distinction between externally and internally conditional prom- 


18 I do not believe that the adoption of alternatives would allow us to save the 


1! Narrower notions are possible, but their adoption would not affect the sub- 
stance of my argument. 
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the stated criteria have been met? Subsidiary to this question an- 
other question will be answered: What does the exchange of prom- 
ises in question in fact provide by way of a structure of obligations? I 
shall thus in effect be comparing and contrasting the implications of 
different forms of promise-exchange and those of our sample 
agreement. 

I start with the simplest form of promise-exchange: an initial un- 
conditional promise and an unconditional ‘‘counterpromise.’”’ Sup- 
pose that Peter and Rita had explicitly exchanged promises as 
follows. 

Promise-exchange 1 

Peter: “I promise to groom Tibbles this afternoon.” 
Rita: “I promise to walk Fido this afternoon.” 


Does this promise-exchange fulfill the criteria? We may assume that 
the obligation criterion is fulfilled. If Peter’s promise occurs before 
Rita’s, however, Peter incurs a performance obligation through his 
promise before Rita incurs one through hers. Thus, the simultaneity 
criterion is not met. 

It may be pointed out that this exchange only fails-to meet the 
simultaneity criterion because the promises are made in a temporal 
sequence. If Peter and Rita were to “belt out” their promises in 
unison, then the simultaneity criterion might be met. This suggests 
that the criterion is relatively superficial. Various devices could sur- 
mount the obvious problem of “noise.” If people communicated by 
pressing buttons that created “utterances” on a screen, they could 
simultaneously commit themselves by means of these promises. 

Still, mutual promises uttered in unison are at present not gener- 
ally practical. Effective communication of simultaneously spoken 
promises is unlikely. Meanwhile, in the common or garden commu- 
nication processes that are taken to engender agreements, one per- 
son speaks before the other does, and we do not take that person to 
be committed before the other is. Evidently a simple exchange of 
sequential unconditional promises is not what is then at issue.'® 

There is a further problem. The interdependence criterion is not 
satisfied even by unconditional promises given simultaneously. Once 
Peter has made his promise, his ensuing obligation is independent of 
Rita’s, and vice versa. Even if Rita breaks her promise, and fails to 
walk Fido, Peter’s promise, and hence his obligation to groom Tib- 
bles, remains intact. 


18 See sect. VII below for discussion of the ion that an agreement is an 
exchange of unconditional promises Glos pecai unnerkandina 
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Under what conditions is a promise held to stand or be in effect? I 
take it that the common understanding i is close to that regarding 
agreements: a given promise stands until its performance obligation 
has either been fulfilled or violated, unless it is rescinded. Such 
rescision requires the concurrence of the promisee. In other words, 
the ‘promisor requires to be “released” from his promise by the 
promisee. In that case, your breaking your promise cannot automati- 
cally affect the standing of my promise. For your breaking your 
promise cannot of itself release me from my promise.!* Nor can it of 
itself fulfill or violate the obligation of my promise.” 

In a related context, Charles Fried asks, “Does your breaking 
your promise cancel my reciprocal obligation to you or just give me 
a remedy for my disappointment? There is no obvious a priori rea- 
son for one or the other response. It does seem fairer to release 
someone from an obligation of trust to another who has shown 
himself unwilling to accept the same obligation” (op. cit., p. 46, N.). 
Perhaps it is true that once you break your promise to me, I am not 
morally obliged to keep my (reciprocal) promise to you. There ap- 
pears to be a clear a priori answer to the question, however: “Does 
your breaking your promise automatically cancel the obligation I 
would otherwise have through my standing promise?” The answer 
is: no. Your breaking your promise does not automatically affect the 
standing of my promise. Given that my promise stands, its obligation 
remains. There may of course be reasons that mandate or permit my 
not fulfilling these obligations, but that is another matter.*! I con- 
clude that an exchange of unconditional promises does not meet the 
stated criteria. Even if in special circumstances such promises can 


internally conditional promise whose condition will now not be met. The other’s 
promise stands and its (conditional) obli remains. Even in such an 

special case as that where the promise B is a promise not to release A from 
a promise to B, B breaks his promise by releasing A, rather than the other way 
round. 


* With respect to the special case of “promises” to the effect that someone 
other than the promisor will do something, it is not clear that the other person 
can exactly fulfill, or violate, the obligation of the promise, insofar as these count 
as uine promises at all. 

Fried’s appeal to the ' ‘fairness” of “releasing someone from” his promissory 
obligation “to another” suggests as much. We seem to have moved from reflec- 
ieee ee ee ee 
judgments given what seems to be fair. It is important to note that the argumen 
that, mo Pee oe a ee ee 

the promise does not show an interdependence 
in the sense of SAES Gieeon ha concer e ie lina E 
Hot Ue EID foi Ame peu of eal GPUS obide Fae cee 
and, indeed, the collapse of the agreement itself. 
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meet the simultaneity criterion, they do not meet the interdepen- 
dence criterion. 

It appears that enough has already been said to show that no 
exchange of promises can model our example agreement, for surely 
none can meet the interdependence criterion. Once I have a perfor- 
mance obligation through a promise, no one else can eliminate it by 
breaking some other promise. So no pair of promises can meet the 
interdependence criterion. What happens if conditional promises 
are introduced? This does not change things as far as the interde- 
pendence criterion is concerned. Conditional promises are alluded 
to by many of those who see agreements as promise-exchanges, how- 
ever, and it is worth focusing on them directly. If one appeals to 
them one can indeed do more than can be done with a sequential 
exchange of unconditional promises. (I later consider proposals in- 
volving unconditional promises plus special understandings.) 

V. CONDITIONAL PROMISES: SOME SYMMETRICAL EXCHANGES 
Whatever the exchange of promises just considered failed to do, it 
succeeded in generating performance obligations for both parties. 
If we include externally conditional promises, not all exchanges of 
promises do even this. Thus, consider the following: 

Promise-exchange 2 

Peter: “On condition that you (unconditionally) promise to walk 

Fido, I promise to groom Tibbles.” 

Rita: “On condition that you (unconditionally) promise to groom 

Tibbles, I promise to walk Fido.” 

This interchange results in no obligations; it generates nothing. For 
no one makes an unconditional promise, so neither (externally) con- 
ditional promise has its condition met. Clearly, an agreement is not 
an exchange of externally conditional promises whose condition is 
an externally unconditional promise.” 

What, then, of an exchange of externally conditional promises 
whose condition is an externally conditional promise? Someone 
might propose: 

l e3 
Peter: “On condition that you make an externally conditional prom- 
ise to walk Fido, I promise to groom Tibbles.” 
Rita: “On condition that you make an externally conditional promise 
to groom Tibbles, I promise to walk Fido.” 
The fact that this rather elaborate promise-exchange is unlikely ever 
to be voiced need not disturb us here. The main question is whether 
—for all its stiltedness—it delivers the goods we are after. 


™ Cf. C. Radford, “I Will, If You Will,” Mind, cLm, 372 (October 1984): 
577-83. 
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There is a special awkwardness about what Rita says here, for the 
condition of her promise has patently been met. In normal, informal 
interactions one would probably only say, “On condition that such- 
and-such occurs, I promise to do so-and-so,” when one does not 
know that such-and-such has already occurred. For present pur- 
poses, we may ignore this awkwardness. There is nothing logically 
problematic about the exchange. At the same time, there is some 
plausibility to the idea that what is implicitly—and crucially—ex- 
pressed when people enter an agreement is in some sense the same 
for all.? 

There is a major problem with promise-exchange 3 which may be 
dealt with at once. Suppose that Peter makes his conditional prom- 
ise first. The stated condition of this promise is “an externally con- 
ditional promise to walk Fido.” This condition would be met if Rita 
were to reply: “On condition that you climb Mount Everest first, I 
promise to walk Fido.” She would then have given an externally 
conditional promise to walk Fido, which is all that Peter demands. 
Peter would at this point have a promissory obligation to groom 
Tibbles. Assuming that Peter is incapable of climbing Mount Ever- 
est, Rita will never have a promissory obligation to walk Fido as a 
result of the externally conditional promise she has given. It does 
not seem that the party who speaks first in the process of agreement 
making is open to such a frustrating response. 

Peter would avoid this difficulty (and would accord with what was 
really intended here) if he proffered the following self-referential 
externally conditional promise, which can then only properly be met 
by Rita’s identical response: 

4 
Peter. “On condition that you make the very same externally condi- 
tional promise that I now make, I promise to do my part in the follow- 
ing pair of actions: Peter grooms Tibbles and Rita walks oa 
Rita makes the same promise as Peter.** 


This may look suspiciously ‘“‘clever”: Can these really be the 
thoughts expressed when people enter everyday agreements? We 
may waive such an objection for prevent) purposes, for this exchange 
Aes not meet all the relevant criteria.” 


responds to comments from Frank Stewart (personal commu- 
don. 4059) Te eae onion (on ‘Since .. .’). 

sie discussion of my position at the Philosophical Society of Oxford 
University, May 1990, several people were inclined to think that this 
i would solve the problem (Michael Martin pro it 

t be adequate). 
Din E tin axthange: A who had also it as a possibi 
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It does meet the obligation criterion. It also neatly meets the 
simultaneity criterion. It fails, however, to meet the interdeperi- 
dence criterion: once the conditions of their promises have been 
met, Peter and Rita are in exactly the same position as they would be 
after a simple exchange of unconditional promises. 

The practical felicity of this particular form of promise-exchange 
is clear. Unlike a simple exchange of unconditional promises, it sat- 
isfies a first promisor’s desire not to be obligated before his opposite 
number is obligated. Its practical infelicity is also clear. Just like a 
simple exchange of unconditional promises, it does not satisfy a 
desire to be free of obligation if one’s opposite number breaks faith. 
Thus, once they have exchanged promises in this way, Peter is obli- 
gated to groom Tibbles, whether or not Rita takes Fido for a walk. 

Let us now look at an exchange of internally conditional prom- 
ises, where each party’s obligation is to perform a given act provided 
that the other person performs a given act. 


5 
Peter: “I promise this: to groom Tibbles, if you walk Fido.” 
Rita: “I promise this: to walk Fido, if you groom Tibbles.” 


This exchange has the following evident practical virtue: if Rita 
makes it impossible that she walk Fido, Peter will not be left with an 
unconditional promissory obligation to groom Tibbles.”’ 

As a modeling of the example agreement, however, the exchange 
has serious problems. In the first place, given that the promises are 
made one after the other, Peter has an obligation through the prom- 
ise before Rita does. It is true that his obligation is only to perform a 
certain act if a certain condition holds. He has, nonetheless, a genu- 
ine obligation, from which Rita alone can release him. After he has 
spoken, she could refuse to make any promise and hence avoid 
becoming obligated to Peter in any way. She will in any case have the 


pitfalls of introducing self-reference into the discussion. The argument in the text 

below shows that we need not be concerned with this further worry either since 

the exchange does not fulfill the criteria of adequacy for a model of agreement m 
case. 

Even our agreements, as I have characterized them, have a degree of 
related infelicity. Oe ET RE one’s own obligation, one’s oppo- 
site number may in the end not hers. She will have an obligation, but she 
may not fulfill it. What the structure of these agreements guarantees, however, is 
that one is no longer obligated under the agreement to act oneself, given the 
default of one’s opposite number. 

27 Once the condition of Peter’s internally conditional promise is met, he has an 
unconditional obligation to groom Tibbles. If the condition fails to be met, he is 
left with a conditional obligation only. 
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satisfaction of knowing that if she takes Fido for a walk Peter will 
then be obligated to groom Tibbles. 

One can overcome this particular problem with a pair of promises 
both externally and internally conditional. This again involves a self- 
referential externally conditional promise. 

Promise-exchange 6 

Peter: “On condition that you make the very same externally condi- 
tional promise, I promise to do my part in the following pair of actions 
if you do your part: Peter grooms Tibbles and Rita walks Fido.” 

Rita makes the same promise as Peter. 


This exchange meets the simultaneity criterion: Peter only incurs an 
obligation through his promise when Rita makes her promise, sat- 
isfying the external condition of his promise which in turn satisfies 
the external condition of her promise. In addition, this exchange 
avoids the problem of an exchange of unconditional promises or of 
promise-exchange 4 above: neither party will be left with an obliga- 

. tion to perform a certain act whatever the other does. Each one’s 
promissory obligation is to perform a specified act provided that the 
other performs a specified act. 

Perhaps one could allow that agreement makers implicitly made 
the above avowals, though what they actually said looks snappier. 
But does this new exchange effectively represent the agreement be- 
tween Peter and Rita? Apparently not. It has two problems surviving 
from exchange 5. First, it does not provide the parties with interde- 
pendent obligations. If one defaults, the other is left with the ob- 
ligation consequent on any internally conditional promise, the obli- 
gation to perform a certain act if a certain condition is met. This 
may or may not be of much practical significance. Second, the obli- 
gation criterion is not met in the way appropriate to the agreement. 
There the parties would understand that each has immediately in- 
curred an unconditional obligation—Peter has the obligation to 
groom Tibbles, Rita the obligation to walk Fido. Here, in contrast, 
the parties understand that the obligation each has is an obligation 
to perform a given act if the other person acts in a certain way. The 
practical difference between these cases is considerable. 

Note that, if Rita understands that she does not yet have an un- 
conditional obligation to walk Fido, and that she will only have one 
given that Peter grooms Tibbles, she as yet has no reason (through 
the promise-exchange) to walk Fido at all. She will quite reasonably 
pay attention to the question whether she can expect Peter to groom 
Tibbles. The existence of Peter’s internally conditional promise is 
unlikely to give her much satisfaction on that score. For it provides 
Peter with no stronger a motivation than her promise provides Rita. 
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So we seem to have a structure of obligations with, at the end of the 
day, little if any motivational force. This seems very different from 
the case of our sample agreements. 

What of the interdependence of the obligations of agreement? 
Does this perhaps bring their motivational force close to that of 
conditional obligations? Not when the obligations that are interde- 
pendent are unconditional obligations, as in our sample agreements. 
Compare case 1, where it is common knowledge that (a) each of us 
has an unconditional obligation to perform action A, and (b) each 
will cease to have that obligation if the other person defaults (the 
obligations being interdependent), and case 2, where it is common 
knowledge that (a) each has an obligation is to do A if the other does 
A, and (b) each one’s obligation will remain even if the other de- 
faults. These situations have an important similarity: if one party 
defaults the other will have no unconditional obligation to act. They 
differ crucially in motivational force, however. This can be shown 
clearly in terms of the sort of situation dealt with in game theory. 

Suppose that it is common knowledge between the parties that 
there are no facts bearing on their situation other than those just 
described. Suppose, further, that the parties are rational in the 
sense that they are motivated solely by reasons for acting. Then in 
case 1, we can expect both parties to do A, in case 2, we can expect 
neither party to do anything (since there is nothing in the situation 
to motivate them).* This argument should be enough to show the 
value of devices, like our sample agreements, that generate a struc- 
ture of obligations of the case-1 type as opposed to the case-2 type. 
In both cases, the parties have an important degree of security: no 
one can be left with an unconditional obligation after the other 
defaults. Only in case 1, however, is the structure of obligations 
enough rationally to motivate the parties. 

VI. CONDITIONAL PROMISES: SOME ASYMMETRICAL EXCHANGES 


Joseph Raz has judged the following form of exchange sufficient to 
constitute an agreement (op. cit., p. 203). 


7 
Peter: “I promise to groom Tibbles, if you walk Fido.” 
Rita walks Fido. 


™ To say that something is “common knowledge” between certain parties is to 
say, roughly, that it is “out in the open” between them. See Lew, . ct. 
I discuss a of cases similar to case 2 in ‘Rationality, ion, and 
Convention,” S , LXXXIV, 1 (July 1990): 1-21. 
= Cited in de Moor, "Are Contracts Promises?” Oxford Essays in Jurisprudence, 
John Eekelaar and John Bell, eds. (New York: ord, 1987), pp. 112-3. De 
Moor’s thoughtful article is a critique of the idea that a single promise might be 
the model for contracts in law. I shall make no attempt directly to discuss it here. 
e 
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Peter’s promise here could be construed as either internally or ex- 
ternally conditional. He could be saying either “I promise this: if 
you walk Fido, I will groom Tibbles,” or ‘On condition that you 
walk Fido, I promise to groom Tibbles.” In the first case, he makes 
an outright promise and hence immediately undertakes an obliga- 
tion, an obligation to groom Tibbles if Rita takes Fido for a walk. In 
the second case, he avoids incurring any obligation to act until Rita 
has actually done something. 

This is not really an exchange of promises, though performance 
of an act might perhaps be regarded as the “limiting case” of a 
promise to do that act: any such promise is thereby made redun- 
dant. Nor does it capture the structure of an agreement in which the 
parties simultaneously take on obligations to perform certain acts in 
the future. It is, clearly, a possible state of affairs, but it is equally 
clearly not the state of affairs that is the focus of this paper. It is in 
any case worth mentioning that Rita’s position here has a serious 
disadvantage: she must herself act before Peter has an unconditional 
obligation to act through his promise, on either construal. Her posi- 
tion thus involves a special type of insecurity.*! 

Raz has characterized the following as “a special case” of the 
previous form of exchange and claims that here too “there is an 
agreement between the promisor and the promisee” (op. cit., 
p. 203).”? 

8 
Peter: “I promise to groom Tibbles, if you promise to walk Fido.” 
Rita: “I promise to walk Fido.” 


This has two possible construals. Peter may be saying, ‘On condi- 
tion that you promise to walk Fido, I promise to groom Tibbles,” or 
“I promise this: on condition that you promise to walk Fido, I will 
groom Tibbles.” If we take the first construal, then Peter incurs no 
promissory obligations before Rita does. The simultaneity condition 
is fulfilled. If we take the second, then Peter incurs a promissory 
obligation at once. In either case, once Rita has made her promise, 
each has an independent unconditional obligation. Peter has an in- 
dependent obligation to groom Tibbles, Rita an independent obli- 
gation to walk Fido. The interdependence condition is not met. The 
parties are in the situation they would have been in had they issued 
simple unconditional promises in the first place. 

H. A. Prichard™ envisages two more complex asymmetrical forms 


*! De Moor notes this problem, thed., p. 116. 
3 See also Radford, p. 582; he seems to endorse something like this as the 


proper account of what goes on when two enter an t 
“Exchanging,” in his Moral Obligation (New York: Oxford, 1949), pp. 180-1. 
His own concern was to give an account of what it is for two people to exchange 
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of promise-exchange. In each case, an initial internally conditional 
promise is coupled with an externally conditional one whose condi- 
tion is the initial promise. Here is the first form of exchange, with 
emphases to aid comprehension: 

Promise-exchange 9 

Peter: “I promise this: I will groom Tibbles, if you promise this: to 
walk Fido if I groom Tibbles.” 

Rita: “On condition that™ you promise this: you will groom Tibbles 
if I promise this: I will walk Fido if you groom Tibbles, I promise this: to 
walk Fido if you groom Tibbles.” 

Given this exchange, Peter is obligated to groom Tibbles, and Rita is 
obligated to walk Fido if he does so. These obligations arise simulta- 
neously. They are independent, however. If Rita renders herself 
incapable of walking Fido, Peter is still obligated to groom Tibbles. 

Prichard’s second exchange runs as follows: 

Promiss-exchange 10 

Peter: “I promise this: I will groom Tibbles, if you promise to walk 
Fido.” 

Rita: “On condition that you promise this: you will groom Tibbles, if 
I promise to walk Fido, I promise to walk Fido.” 

The ensuing obligations, which arise simultaneously, are indepen- 
dent of each other. Each is unconditionally and independently 
bound to perform the act their promise specifies. 

I shall not discuss any further forms of promise-exchange, sym- 
metrical or asymmetrical. It is clear that none will simultaneously 
generate a set of unconditional, interdependent performance obli- 
gations, as our sample agreement does. This is not just a matter of 
technical interest. In not fulfilling all three criteria, each of the 
promise-exchanges considered has had some serious disadvantage, 
in terms of riskiness for one or both parties or lack of motivational 
force. It is safe to say that every form of promise-exchange will 
involve some such disadvantage. 

Vill. EXCHANGES OF UNCONDITIONAL PROMISES PLUS 
SPECIAL UNDERSTANDINGS 
At this point, someone may suggest that, in order properly to repre- 
sent our sample agreements, what we need is two unconditional 
promises plus something else. More specifically, it might be sug- 
gested that we want an exchange of unconditional promises plus 
some special understandings about these promises or this exchange. 


things in general, and he suggests that this is a matter of an exchange of promises 
in the broad sense of “exchange of promises” I have adopted here. 

™ Prichard writes ‘Since’, which is more natural given promises that follow each 
other in time, implying as it does that the necessary promise has already been 
given. 
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Here is one possible hypothesis: the agreement is an exchange of 
unconditional promises. The first promise is here understood not to 
take effect until the second promise has been given, however. This 
hypothesis takes seriously the criterion of (unconditional) obligation 
and the simultaneity criterion. It involves two obvious problems, 
however. One is that once both promises are set up, the interdepen- 
dence criterion is not satisfied. The other is a problem of a different 
kind. If the first promise is indeed an unconditional promise, and 
understood to be such, then it will take effect before the second 
promise is given. That is what unconditional promises are like: they 
commit the speaker once they have been made, and immediately 
obligate him. One would, therefore, be better not using the term 
‘promise’ in the context of this hypothesis. 

A more complex hypothesis could respect both the interdepen- 
dence and the simultaneity criteria. According to this hypothesis, 
the agreement is a pair of unconditional promises such that it is 
understood at the outset by both parties that (a) the first promise 
does not come into effect until the second has been given, and (b) if 
(once both promises are in effect) one promise is broken, both 
promises are nullified, and no further obligations arise out of them 
for either party. 

This more complex hypothesis, however, fails to respect the na- 
ture of promising in two ways. First, it fails to respect the immediate 
commitment and obligation of an unconditional promise. Second, it 
fails to respect the fact that, if you have made an unconditional 
promise that still stands, you are obligated by that promise irrespec- 
tive of whatever other promises are kept or broken. In short, its 
apparent appeal to promises, like that of the previous hypothesis, is 
misleading. It is not a straightforward application of the notion of a 
promise to a special situation. Rather, it is an attempt to capture a 
different notion that has certain things in common with that of a 
promise-ex ; 
VIII A CONCLUSION AND A CONJECTURE 
I conclude that our sample agreements are not exchanges of prom- 
ises, contrary to what the standard assumption in the literature 
would suggest. My discussion in this paper has, of course, used a 
specific understanding of what a promise is, an understanding I take 
to be the usual one. It might be suggested that agreements can 
accurately be characterized as promise-exchanges, given a broader 
notion of promise.” That is surely correct. Let us adopt (in this 
paragraph only) the following definition: someone makes a promise 


% This discussion was added in response to queries from editors of this JOUR- 
NAL. 
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if and only if he deliberately incurs an obligation to perform an 
explicitly specified act from which he cannot be released without the 
concurrence of a specific person (the promisee). We could then claim 
that our sample agreements are promise-exchanges after all. To say 
this, however, obscures the significant way in which our sample 
agreements differ from all exchanges of promises in the standard sense. 

As we have seen, some promise-exchanges produce unconditional 
performance obligations, some produce simultaneous obligations, 
and some do both of these things at once. There are promise- 
exchanges that—by creating conditional obligations—ensure that 
neither promisor will ever be left standing with an unconditional 
obligation while the other promisor defaults on his promise. Some 
generate the appropriate conditional obligations simultaneously. 
But the promise-exchanges that maximize security in this way do so 
at great cost: a lack of motivational force. 

If I have characterized them correctly, the sample agreements 
combine security and motivational force in a way that no exchange 
of promises is capable of doing. Their simultaneously generated un- 
conditional obligations are interdependent. Among other things, 
this means that they all cease to exist if one of the parties violates his 
own obligation.” In contrast, promise-exchanges never generate in- 
terdependent performance obligations for the several promisors. 

Now, agreements proper are not the only means of creating inter- 
dependent obligations. As I have argued at length in On Social Facts 
and elsewhere, interdependent obligations are a common feature of 
a range of paradigmatically social phenomena, including shared ac- 
tion and collective belief. Underlying these phenomena is what I 
have referred to as a joint commitment. In my view, the concept of a 
joint commitment is a central social concept, implicit in large tracts 
of human interaction. It may reasonably be regarded as the core of 
social union.*” 

A brief review of some salient features of joint commitment might 
mention the following. Joint commitment is achieved through mu- 
tual expressions of willingness to be jointly committed in some way. 
A joint commitment is understood to be in place when and only 
when all of the appropriate expressions of willingness have been 
made in conditions of common knowledge. When there is a joint 
commitment each party will be committed, but these “individual” 
commitments are understood to be interdependent in a thorough- 


™ They also cease to exist, of course, if the agreement is dissolved (by mutual 
accord). There is a further contrast with exchanged promises here, for though 
one promisor’s performance obligation ceases if he is released from his promise, 
this release of itself does not affect the status of the other promisor’s promise 
P See in particular my On Social Facts, chs. 4, 7. 
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going way: one cannot exist without the other. The parties to a joint 
commitment might aptly refer fo it as “our” commitment. . 

It is understood that a joint commitment can only be abrogated 
by mutual consent: only we together can abrogate our commitment. 
Thus, my relation to a joint commitment in which I participate is 
different from my relation to a commitment “of my own” such as a 
personal decision, which is mine to abandon or revise unilaterally. A 
joint commitment therefore generates obligations for the parties in 
the sense that it “ties” each one to the others with respect to certain 
reasons for acting.” If it is broken for one it is broken for all and 
ceases to impose any obligations. The obligations of joint commit- 
ment are simultaneous and interdependent. Their simultaneity is a 
function of their interdependence, which in turn is a function of the 
joint commitment. 

I have argued elsewhere that our everyday concept of shared ac- 
tion involves the concept of a joint commitment to accept a certain 
goal as a body, that collective belief involves a joint commitment to 
accept a certain proposition as a body, and so on.”* I have also pro- 
posed that an everyday agreement may best be understood as a 
“joint decision,” where a joint decision involves a joint commitment 
to uphold a certain decision as a body.*° A form of joint commit- 
ment may underlie promises also (see below). If X and Y are jointly 
committed to uphold as a body the decision that X is to do A and Yis 
to do B, then X will be obligated to do A, and Y will be obligated to 
do B, and these obligations will be interdependent by virtue of the 
nature of joint commitment. 

If our sample cases of agreements are cases of joint decision, then 
the obligations of these agreements will be of the same type as those 
of joint commitment in general, and their interdependence will be a 
special case of the interdependence of the obligations of joint com- 
mitment. The joint decision model, therefore, not only provides an 
articulate basis for the intuited interdependence of the obligations 
of agreement, but clarifies the nature of the obligations that accrue 
to agreements—if these are indeed joint decisions. I say more about 
what promises and promissory obligation might be in the next 
section. 

If I am right about the nature and importance of joint commit- 
ment, and if the typical agreements I have focused on are joint 


* I say more about this form of obligation and contrasting forms in ‘‘Agree- 
ments, ion, and Obligation.” 

= On shared action, see On Social Facts, chs. 4, 7; and “Walking Together: A 
Paradigmatic Social Phenomenon,” Midwest Studies in 7 , xv (1990): 
1-14; on collective belief, see “Modelling Collective Belief,” S LXXII, 1 
(October 1987). 185—204, and On Social Facts, ch. 5. 

” See On Socal Facts and “Agreements, Coercion, and Obligation.” 
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decisions in my sense, it is clear that such agreements have a good 
title to represent—even if they do hot constitute—the basis of hu- 
man social union. For agreements of the sort in question create a 
salient set of interdependent obligations (the set of obligations speci- 
fied in the agreement), and interdependence of commitment and 
obligation is the basis of social union. 
IX. FURTHER QUESTIONS 

I have argued that our sample agreements, typical of their kind, are 
not promise-exchanges. The claim that agreements are promise- 
exchanges is therefore not true as a general claim. Someone may 
query: Given that not all agreements are promise-exchanges, are 
promise-exchanges, if and when they occur, agreements? 

It is worth noting that exchanges that are strictly and literally 
promise-exchanges do not appear to be common. Even when two or 
more people could appear to be exchanging promises, they may not 
actually be doing so. There will often be an understanding that the 
parties are arriving at what amounts to a joint decision though they 
could use the same words to be making promises. Often observation 
of the wider context will show this. Thus, Chloe may begin, “Let’s 
see ... how shall we organize things?” Phyllis replies, “TH do the 
washing.” Chloe responds, “Okay, I’ll do the dishes.” This looks 
less like an exchange of promises once one notices Chloe’s initial 
statement. 

My sense of the matter is that when in the course of their everyday 
lives people think of themselves as entering an “agreement” they see 
themselves as, in effect, creating a joint decision with the appro- 
priate structure of obligations. But what if two people do exchange 
promises? If we allow ourselves to say they have made an agreement, 
we are liable to become confused. Each form of promise-exchange is 
importantly different from a joint decision. Using the term ‘agree- 
ment’ of both joint decisions and any given form of promise- 
exchange will confuse in the relevant way. 

To take one example, suppose that Rita and Peter initially under- 
stand that they are making the simple unconditional promises in 
promise-exchange 1, above. Rita then makes plans that will not al- 
low her to fulfill her promise, and leaves Peter a note to that effect. 
Peter writes back: “We agreed that you would walk Fido and I would 
groom Tibbles. You've broken the agreement, so I am free not to 
groom Tibbles!”” He characterizes what happened as an agreement 
and goes on to treat the ensuing structure of obligations as that 
appropriate to a joint decision. He regards himself as free not to 
groom Tibbles, irrespective of any appeal to considerations of jus- 
tice or right. But, by hypothesis, he is not. What happened was an 
exchange of promises and Peter is still bound by his own promise. 
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Typical agreements that assign an act to each participant have the 
structure of joint decisions as I characterized these earlier. That 
seems reason enough to decide not to call pure promise-exchanges 
“agreements,” if that is an option. If it is not, if pure promise- 
exchanges are standardly called “agreements” if and when they oc- 
cur, then we need to be aware of the differences between 
agreements which behave like joint decisions and those which 
do not. 

One reason that the exchange of promises model has so much 
currency may be that people feel clearer about what promises are 
than about what agreements are. In any case, they have assumed 
that the logical priority goes to promises. I disagree. That is not 
because I want to argue that agreeing is logically prior to promising 
exactly. I do not claim to understand precisely what a promise is, but 
I suspect that typical promises, like agreements, involve an underly- 
ing joint commitment. I cannot develop this point at any length 
here. But consider that in typical cases there is a promisee who in 
some sense “accepts” the promise. Moreover, there is some plausi- 
bility to the view that having accepted someone’s promise one be- 
haves inappropriately if one attempts to thwart their performance 
of it, all else being equal. The promisor and the promisee apparently 
become partners, to a degree. If I promise to call you on Tuesday, 
only I have a performance obligation in the sense that I am the only 
person to whom a specific act has been explicitly assigned in our 
transaction, and I have an obligation to perform that act. There 
would be something untoward in your refusing to take my call on 
Tuesday, however, all else being equal. This suggests that you take 
on some obligations in the matter also. Insofar as we speak of “obli- 
gations” here, we may be sensitive to an underlying joint com- 
mitment. 

Note that the concept of a joint decision does not require that 
some action must explicitly be assigned to all parties to the decision. 
We may decide that you will do the dishes, not specifying any action 
for me. We may decide that Jack will represent us at the meeting, 
and so on. Thus, there can be joint decisions that explicitly assign an 
act to one of the parties only. The ensuing obligations of the other 
parties are then somewhat vague, but at a minimum it would seem 
that they are obligated not to impede performance of the act in 
question. 

Given all this, there is some temptation to see a typical promise as 
a joint decision to the effect that the so-called promisor will act in a 
certain way. Promises would then not be logically prior to agree- 
ments (assuming that agreements are joint decisions), they would be 
agreements of a kind. Would exchanges of promises then be agree- 
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ments? No. They would rather be exchanges of agreements, agree- 
ments each of which assigned a particular act to one person only. It 
may seem that there will then be little reason for people to exchange 
promises rather than make the appropriate joint decision. They 
could have their reasons, however. Perhaps they want to incur inde- 
pendent performance obligations, for instance. 

This could be what is desired in situations where people exchange 
promises. If X and Y exchange unconditional promises to love and 
to cherish one another, then each party will be committed to love 
and cherish the other irrespective of the other’s failure in this re- 
spect. If that is the desired result, then a suitable exchange of prom- 
ises will be in order. 

To sum up: whatever we call things, our options are more varied 
than the standard promise-exchange account of agreements would 
have us believe. We have the ability simultaneously to generate un- 
conditional, interdependent performance obligations for a number 
of different people, and this capacity is a valuable one. We avail 
ourselves of it when we enter into typical agreements, such as those 
between Hal and Mavis and Rita and Peter. We do not avail our- 
selves of it if and when we exchange promises. 

MARGARET GILBERT 
University of Connecticut 
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